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INTRODUCTION. 


Gardening,  as  an  Art  of  Culture,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  has  made  rapid  progress ;  but, 
as  an  Art  of  Taste,  it  has  been  comparatively  stationary. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  is  the 
abundance  of  good  and  cheap  books  on  subjects  belonging 
to  the  former  department,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  those  treating  of  the  latter.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is 
contemplated  to  publish  a  series  of  four  or  five  volumes, 
which  shall  include  a  reprint  of  all  the  best  works  on 
Landscape  Gardening  which  have  hitherto  appeared ;  illus- 
trating these  works,  where  it  appears  desirable,  with  notes, 
commentaries,  and  engravings. 

The  art  of  laying  out  the  grounds  which  immediately 
sorround  a  country  residence,  may  be  displayed  in  two  very 
distinct  styles :  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  Ancient, 
Roman,  Geometric,  Regular,  or  Architectural  Style ;  and 
the  second,  the  Modern,  English,  Irregular,  Natural,  or 
Landscape  Style.  Both  these  styles  are,  in  diiFerent  stages 
of  sdBety,  equally  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  The 
Geometric  Style  w^s  most  striking  and  pleasing,  and  most 
obviously  displayed  wealth  and  taste,  in  an  early  state  of 
society,  and  in  countries  where  the  general  scenery  was 
wildj  irregular,  and  natural,  and  man,  comparatively,  uncul* 
dtated  and  unrefined ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  modem 
tmeSf  and  in  countries  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  covered 
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with  enclosures^  rows  of  trees,  and  roads,  all  in  regular  lines, 
or  forms,  and  where  society  is  in  a  higher  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  natural,  or  irregular  style,  from  its  rarity  in 
such  a  country,  and  from  the  sacrifice  of  profitable  lands 
requisite  to  make  room  for  it,  becomes  equally  a  sign  of 
wealth  and  taste.  Of  each  of  these  styles,  circumstances, 
either  geographical  or  national,  have  given  rise  to  two  or 
more  modifications ;  and  these,  in  the  language  of  art,  may 
be  called  Schools.  Thus,  the  Geometric  Style,  in  Italy, 
owing  to  the  hilliness  of  the  country,  and  the  national  taste 
of  the  inhabitants  for  architecture,  is  characterized  by  flights 
of  steps  in  the  open  air,  terrace-walls,  vases,  and  statues. 
The  same  style  in  France,  where  estates  are  much  more 
extensive,  the  surface  of  the  country  more  even,  and  the 
inhabitants  less  fond  of  architecture,  is  characterized  by 
long  avenues : 

"  Woods  and  long  rows  of  trees  my  pen  invite : 

Groves  ever  please ;  but  most  when  placed  aright. 

•  ••••• 

Thus  Normandy  extends  her  guard  of  trees 
Against  the  wind  which  blows  from  British  seas. 
High  sylvan  avenues  the  coast  surround, 
Divide  large  farms,  and  ample  lordships  bound :" 

Rapin  on  Gardens. 

while  in  Holland,  a  perfectly  flat  country,  it  is  distinguished 
by  long,  straight  canals,  and  grassy  terraces.  Thus  we 
have  the  Italian,  the  French*  and  the  Dutch  Schools^  of 
the  Geometric  l^tyle.  These  schools  are  exemplified  in 
various  French  and  Italian  works ;  the  best  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  compressed  into  an  octavo  volume,  which  will 
form  one  of  the  series  which  we  contemplate. 

The  Modem,  or  Landscape  Style,  when  it  first  displayed 
itself  in  Ekiglish  country  residences,  was  distinctly  marked 
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by  the  absence  of  everything  having  the  appearance  of  a 
terrace,  or  of  architectural  forms^  or  lines,  immediately 
adjoining  the  house.  The  house,  in  short,  rose  abruptly 
from  the  lawn ;  and  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  was 
characterized  by  smoothness  and  bareness.  This  constituted 
the  first  school  of  the  Landscape  Style ;  and,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Kent,  it  may  not  improperly 
bear  his  name,  and  be  called  Kent's  School.  The  publi- 
cations which  illustrate  this  school  are  chiefly  those  of 
Shenstone,  6.  Mason,  Whately,  and  Mason  the  poet,  all 
of  which  may  be  included  in  one  closely-printed  octavo 
volume,  forming  another  of  the  proposed  series. 

The  smooth,  bare,  and  almost  bald  appearance,  which 
characterized  Kent's  School,  soon  gave  rise  to  one  distin- 
guished by  roughness  and  intricacy,  which  may  be  called 
the  Picturesque  School ;  and  the  principles  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  W.  GKlpin  and  Mr. 
Uvedale  Price.  These  writings  are  full  of  the  most  valuable 
instruction  for  the  gardener,  relative  to  the  general  ccmipo- 
sition  of  landscape  scenery,  and  landscape  architecture ;  and 
inay,  very  properly,  form  another  volume  of  the  series. . 

The  rage  for  destroying  avenues  and  terraces  having 
subsided,  and  the  propriety  of  uniting  a  country  house  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  by  architectural  appendages, 
having  been  pointed  out,  in  a  masterly  maimer,  by  Uvedale 
Price,  Kent's  School  gave  way ;  not,  however,  as  may  be 
•opposed,  to  the  Picturesque  School  (which,  though  adopted 
in  many  instances,  in  some  parts  of  an  estate,  yet,  in  very 
few  cases  was  exclusively  employed),  but  to  what  may  be 
called  Repton's  School,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
combining  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  former  schools,  and, 
in  fact,  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  an  artisiical  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  with  good  taste  and  good  sense.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  school,  and  their  application  in  practice,  are 
exhibited  in  the  five  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Repton  (see 
p.  22),  which,  with  copies  of  all  the  numerous  plates  by 
which  they  were  illustrated,  are  included  in  the  present 
volume,  forming  one  of  the  series. 

As  all  arts  are  necessarily  progressive,  and,  as  the 
spread  of  Kent's  and  Repton's  Schools  was  materially  acce- 
lerated by  the  taste  for  landscape  painting,  pictures,  and 
poetry,  which  prevailed,  more  or  less,  during  the  last 
century  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  this  country, 
so  the  present  prevailing  taste  for  botany  and  horticulture, 
and  the  introduction,  from  other  countries,  of  many  new 
plants  which  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate,  have 
called  for  such  a  change  in  the  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  grounds  as  shall  display  these  new  plants  to  a 
greater  advantage  than  hitherto.  This  change  has  given 
rise  to  a  school  which  we  call  the  Gardenesque ;  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  which,  is  the  display  of  the  beauty  of  trees, 
and  other  plants,  individually.  According  to  the  practice  of 
Kent  and  Repton,  and,  more  especially,  to  that  of  all  the 
followers  of  the  Picturesque  School,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  were  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  crowded  together,  in 
shrubberies  or  other  plantations ;  and  they  were  generally  lefl 
to  grow  up  and  destroy  one  another,  as  they  would  have  done 
in  a  natural  forest ;  the  weaker  becoming  stunted,  or  distorted, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  idea  of  their  natural  forms 
and  dimensions ;  though  forming  picturesque  groups  and 
masses  highly  pleasing  to  the  admirers  of  natural  land- 
scape. According  to  the  Gardenesque  School,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  are  arranged 
in  regard  to  their  kinds   and   dimensions;    and   they  are 
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planted  at  first  at,  br,  as  they  grow,  thinned  out  to,  such 
distances  apart  as  may  best  display  the  natural  form  and 
habit  of  each  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  general  point 
of  Tiew,  unity  of  expression  and  character  are  aimed  at, 
and  attained,  as  effectually  as  they  were  under  any  other 
school.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  Gardenesque  is  to  add,  to 
the  acknowledged  charms  of  the  Repton  School,  all.  those 
which  the  sciences  of  gardening  and  botany,  in  their  present 
ad?anced  state,  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  Oardenesque  School  of  Landscape  has  been  more 
or  less  adopted  in  various  country  residences,  from  the 
anxious  wish  of  gardeners  and  botanical  amateurs  to  display 
their  trees  and  plants  to  the  greatest  advantage.     Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  to  have  always  existed  in  botanic  gardens  ;  and 
to  have  been  first  applied,  in  the  case  of  a  country  residence, 
hy  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  at  White  Knights.     It  may  now  be  seen  in  its 
most  decided  character,  as  far  as  respects  trees  and  shrubs, 
wherever  Arboretums  have  been  properly  planted :  as,  for 
example,  at  Chatsworth ;    and,    in    the   case  of  flowers, 
wherever  there  is  a  flower-garden  in  an  airy  situation,  and 
the  flowers  are  grown  in  beds,   unmixed  with  trees  and 
shrubs.     The  Gardenesque  School  of  Landscape  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  small  villas; 
and  it  is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  villa  of 
W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Cheshunt,  described  in  detail,  with 
numerous  engravings,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.    An  entire  volume  is  not  required  to 
describe  this  school;  but  one  of  our  proposed  series  will 
be  devoted  to  giving  a  systematic  view  of  the  whole  art  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  including  all  the  styles  and  schools : 
and,  among  the  latter,  the  Gardenesque.     In  this  volume 
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will  be  shewn  how  all  the  materials  of  the  art,  such  as 
ground,  wood,  water,  rocks,  buildings,  &c.,niaybe  managed 
according  to  the  Geometric  and  Landscape  Styles,  and  to 
all  the  different  schools  which  we  have  enumerated  of  these 
styles.  This  volume  will  also  contain  a  history  of  the  art, 
and  of  its  literature  ;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the 
remarkable  country  residences  that  have  ever  been  formed, 
so  far  as  we  can  obtain  any  account  of  them. 

As  the  number  of  engravings  in  the  other  volumes  we 
contemplate,  will  be  much  less  numerous  than  in  that  now 
published,  it  is  expected  that  the  price  of  all  the  five  will 
not  exceed  £5;  and,  as  each  volume  will  be  complete  in 
itself,  the  possessor  of  only  one  of  them  never  need  consider 
himself  as  having  an  incomplete  work.  The  original  works, 
which  will  thus  be  included  in  five  octavo  volumes,  would 
have  cost,  at  their  published  prices,  above  £50. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  amalgamate  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  five  volumes  into  one  general  treatise ;  but  a  little 
reflection  convinced  us  that  the  different  schools  would  not  be 
so  distinctly  marked  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  that  the 
result  would  have  a  tendency  to  present  only  one  system  of 
laying  out  grounds  to  the  young  gardener,  instead  of  several. 
There  is  a  beautiful  unity  of  system  and  manner  of  thinking 
in  most  of  the  works  which  we  intend  to  reprint,  which  would 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed,  by  breaking  them 
up  into  fragments,  and  scattering  these  under  the  diflferent 
heads,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  done  in  forming  a 
general  treatise.  The  great  advantage  of  treating  of  the 
different  schools  separately,  and  so  as  strongly  to  impress 
each  on  the  mind  of  the  young  gardener,  is,  that  he  will 
thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  how  to  effect  the  same  object 
according  to  different  systems ;  and  hence,  in  practice^  he 
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will  be  able   either  to  adopt  the  style  or  school  best  cal- 
culated for  the  situation^  climate^  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed^  or  to  adopt  and  combine  such  parts  of  different 
styles  and   schools  as  may  best  attain   the  object  in  view 
in  the  given  locality.     This  we  consider   to  be  the  most 
eflPectual  mode  of  preventing  mannerism,  or  the  adoption  of 
one  style,  school,  or  system,  as  better  than  all  the  others, 
and  employing  it  indiscriminately  in  every  situation,  though 
under  widely  different  circumstances.     This  last  mode  was 
always  adopted  in  the  time  of  Kent  and  Brown ;  and  hence 
that  sameness  which  characterizes  the  artificial  features  of 
all  the  places  laid  out  by  those  artists.     The  only  safeguard 
against  the  continuance  of  this  system,   especially  among 
gardeners,  is  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  different 
styles  and  schools ;  by  which  the  idea  that  any  one  of  them 
is  better  than  another  will  be  neutralized,  and  the  true  art 
of  laying  out  grounds  shewn  to  consist  in  the  choice  and 
application   of  a  school,  or   of  parts  of  different  schools, 
adapted  to  the  particular  case  under  consideration.   Art  and 
Nature  would   thus  be  more  harmoniously  combined,  and 
country  residences  produced  of  a  more  distinctive  and  in- 
teresting character. 

Such  is  the  plan  and  the  intention  of  our  series  of  five 
volumes ;  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  with  such  im- 
provements as  may  from  time  to  time  suggest  themselves, 
will  form,  we  think,  as  complete  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Land- 
icape  Gardening  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in 
that  art,  will  admit. 

After  this  slight  outline  of  our  general  design,  it 
remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the  present 
volume.      The  reader  is  first  presented  with  a  systematic 
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Table  of  Contents,  by  which  all  that  is  said  on  any  particular 
subject,  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  may  be  immediately 
referred  to.  Next  follows  a  List  of  the  Engravings,  a 
glance  over  which  may  assist  an  inquirer  in  discovering 
those  designs  in  the  book  which  may  best  suit  his 
purpose;  and  then  a  general  Table  of  Contents,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  different  subjects  are  printed.  The 
Biographical  Notice  was  furnished  by  a  member  of  Mr. 
Repton's  family;  and,  as  portraying  the  life  of  a  man  not 
less  eminent  for  his  artistical  genius  and  taste,  than  for  his 
goodness  of  heart,  and  amiabiUty  of  character,  it  will,  we 
are  certain,  be  read  with  very  great  interest.  The  different 
works  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  published, 
between  1795  and  1816,  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a 
copious  Alphabetical  Index.  The  Notes,  by  the  Editor, 
are  generally  in  brackets,  thus — [] — with  his  initials  added. 
In  the  copies  with  the  engravings  coloured,  the  colouring  is 
a  faithful  imitation  of  that  in  the  plates  in  Mr.  Repton*s 
volumes,  as  originally  published. 

J.  C/.  Ij. 

Bayswater, 

November t  1839. 
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wiifonnity,  p.  84,  112,  414.  Variety,  p.  505.  Utility,  scale,  proportion, 
p.  75,  132.  Congndty,  utility,  order,  p.  111.  Symmetry,  pictiu^sque 
ttttctf  intricacy,  simplicity,  variety,  p.  112.  Novelty,  contrast,  continuity, 
associatioD,  grandeur,  appropriation,  p.  113.  Animation,  seasons,  p.  114. 
Congniity  the  trae  foundation  of  good  taste,  p.  103.  Appropriation,  p.  222, 
601. 

The  Study  of  the  Subject,  and  the  Communication  of  Ideas  as  to  proposed 
ImprovementSf  by  the  Landscape  Gardener  to  his  Employer,  or  to  the 
Public 

Slides  and  sketches  invented  by  Mr.  Repton,  p.  31.  Red  Books  adopted 
by  Mr.  Repton,  p.  26.  A  mere  map  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  p.  31.  Vignettes  preferable  to  small  landscapes,  with 
definite  lines,  p.  31  (note).  Axis  of  vision  and  field  of  vision,  p.  31  (note), 
145.  Scale,  proportion,  and  perspective,  p.  75,  132.  Theory  of  colours  and 
shadows,  p.  312,  452. 
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I. — Application  of  General  Principles  in  the  Treatment  of  the 

Materials  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

Ground, 

Shape  of  the  ground  on  which  a  house  may  be  built,  p.  61.  Examples 
of  removing  earth,  p.  136.  Ground  apparently  altered  by  the  situation  of 
the  spectator,  p.  151.  Character  and  shape  of  ground,  p.  180,  378.  Mecha- 
nical process  of  altering  the  surface  of  ground,  p.  342,  482.  Removing 
ground  at  Bulstrode,  p.  141 ;  at  Wentworth,  p.  142. 

fFoodsy  Plantations,  Trees,  8fc, 

Planting  for  immediate  and  for  future  effect,  &c.,  p.  169, 332.  Woods,  belts, 
groups,  &c.,  p.  182,  334.  Planting  single  trees,  p.  466.  Woods  and  plan- 
tations, p.  572,  588.  Avenues,  p.  64.  Belts  and  modes  of  planting,  p.  553. 
The  browsing-line,  p.  174.  Masses,  p.  172.  Groups,  p.  195,  196.  Natural 
planting,  p.  333.  Trees  at  Beaudesert,  p.  448.  Woods  at  Sherringham, 
p.  571 ;  at  Shardeloes,  p.  183.  Intricacy  in  woods,  p.  184.  Thinning 
woods,  p.  194. 

Water, 

Different  examples  referred  to,  to  prove  the  facility  of  disguising  different 
levels,  p.  70.  Reflections  from  the  surface  of  water,  p.  152.  Clothing, 
motion  of  water,  rivers,  &c.,  p.  156.  Water,  p.  347,  448.  Water  at  Long- 
leate,  p.  509.  Water  fences,  p.  565.  Water  at  Endsleigh,  p.  586 ;  at  West 
Wycombe,  p.  159;  at  Thoresby,  p.  162;  at  Wentworth,  p.  164.  View  of 
the  sea,  p.  571.  Lines  of  rivers,  p.  203.  Meers,  p.  72.  See  general  index, 
p.  618. 

Rocks. 

Rock-work  in  a  garden,  p.  525.  Rocks  in  a  river,  p.  167.  Strata, 
ledges  of  stone,  &c.,  at  Creswell  Crags,  p.  163.  Rock  scenery  at  Thoresby, 
p.  163. 

Architecture  and  Buildings, 

Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  p.  52,  285, 300,  384, 385.  Ornamental 
buildings,  p.  259.  Architecture  and  gardening  inseparable,  p.  266.  Cha- 
racteristic architecture,  p.  303.  Modem  style  of  architecture,  p.  386. 
Grecian,  Gothic,  and  Indian  modes  of  construction  compared,  p.  387  to 
390.  Application  of  Indian  architecture,  p.  391.  Rural  architecture, 
p.  411.  Dates  of  buildings,  p.  421.  Castles,  p.  426.  Gothic  outline, 
p.  440,  Lodges  and  cottages,  p.  562.  House  of  industry,  p.  597.  Three 
characters  of  Gothic  arcliitecture — for  castles,  churches,  and  houses,  p.  288. 
Grecian  houses,  p.  302.  External  Gothic  not  incompatible  with  comfort, 
p.  307.  Villas,  reports  on  several,  p.  468  to  481.  A  villa  near  the  capital, 
p.  519.  Origin  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  p.  543.  A  Gothic  school-house, 
p.  563,  600.  Architectural  ornaments,  p.  259,  396.  Corridor,  p.  400. 
Windows,  p.  438,  440.  Ruins  at  Attingham,  p.  227.  Bridge,  p.  227. 
Bridges  as  Roads,  p.  349.  Viaduct  at  Wobum,  p.  545.  Statues,  p.  343. 
School-house,  p.  600. 
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Roads,  Approaches,  Walks,  and  Drives. 

Drive  at  Bulstrode,  p.  187.  Roads,  p.  243.  Approaches,  p.  90,  464. 
Walks,  drives,  and  stations,  p.  579.  Approaches  and  evergreen  drives, 
p.  335,  547,  553.  Requisites  to  a  good  approach,  p.  91.  A  narrow,  wild, 
and  natural  path,  p.  102.  Concealing  a  footpath,  p.  137.  Approach  at 
West  Wycomhe,  p.  160.  The  most  natural  course  for  a  road  or  walk,  p.  206. 
Pubbc  road,  p.  568.     Lines  of  roads  and  walks,  p.  203,  244,  350. 

Fences  and  Gates, 

Fences,  p.  40,  198,  199,  201,  203,  329.  Fences  near  the  house, 
terraces,  balustrades,  Gothic  parapets,  p.  415.  Water  fences,  p.  565. 
Wire  fences,  miscalled  invisible,  p.  534.  A  Gothic  gate,  p.  55.  Gates  for 
crossug  a  belt,  p.  201.  Concerning  gates,  p.  253,  563.  Treillages,  p.  257. 
Sunk  fence,  p.  477.     Trellis-work,  p.  242. 

Animated  Nature. 

Bollock,  sheep,  and  deer,  p.  575.  Animation,  p.  114.  Cattle,  use  of,  as 
a  scale,  and  to  enliven  a  lawn,  p.  80.  Objects  in  motion  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  a  scene,  p.  348. 

Times  of  the  Day,  Weather,  ^c. 

Morning,  p.  154,  454  Evening,  p.  155.  Effect  of  moonlight,  p.  218. 
Effects  of  wind,  p.  430.  The  effect  of  sunshine  after  rain,  p.  495.  Of  the 
times  of  the  day  generally,  p.  114. 

Seasons  of  the  Year, 

Effect  of  the  seasons,  p.  114.  Winter  scenery,  p.  374,  552.  Autumn 
the  favourite  season  for  landscape  painters,  p.  221.  Winter,  p.  401.  Spring 
and  Aotimin,  p..  114,  472.  Winter  and  Spring,  p.  551.  Winter  garden, 
p.  332. 

n. — Application  op  General  Principles  to  the  Formation  op 

THE    component    PaRTS    OP    CoUNTRY    RESIDENCES.  * 

Dwelling-houses,  Mansions,  8fc. 

Michel  Grove,  Garnons,  Brentry  Hill,  &c.,  p.  273  to  284.  Ancient 
mansions,  danger  of  modernising,  p.  286.  Corsham  House,  Port  Eliot, 
Ashton  Court,  p.  283,  299.  Cobham  Hall,  p.  418.  Blendon  Hall,  p.  430. 
Beaudesert,  p  445.  Wingerworth,  p.  461.  Uppark,  p.  488.  Frome  House, 
p.  496.  Longleate,  p.  507.  Wobum  Abbey,  p.  536.  Sherringham  Bower, 
p.  570.  Endsleigh,  p.  586.  Remarks  on  views  from  rooms,  p.  222.  Inte- 
fiow,  p.  393,  451,  455,  582.  Aspects  and  prospects,  p.  500.  Houses  in 
town  and  country,  p.  455.  Arrangement  of  houses,  p.  267.  A  house  ex- 
tended in  length,  p.  279.     Concerning  windows,  p.  435. 

Terraces  and  other  Architectural  Appendages  to  a  House  in  the  Country. 

Terraces  at  the  Hasells  and  at  Cobham,  p.  234.  Terraces,  balustrades, 
»nd  Gothic  parapets,  p.  415.     Pleasure-ground  terrace  at  Endsleigh,  p.  595. 
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Terrace  at  Corsham,  p.  235 ;  at  Barley,  p.  237.  Statues,  p.  343.  Fountains, 
p.  531.  Vases,  urns,  sculptures,  verandas,  and  other  architectural  ornaments, 
p.  396.     A\dary,  p.  402.     Greenhouse  attached  to  a  house,  p.  217. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses, 

Greenhouse  and  conservatory,  p.  216.  Conservatory  with  mirrors, 
p.  456.  Greenhouse  with  trellis-work,  p.  258.  Orangery  and  other  hot- 
houses, p.  511.  Forcing-garden  at  Wobum,  p.  553.  Gothic  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  p.  218 ;  attached  to  a  house,  p.  217. 

CottageSf  LodgeSf  Villages^  S^c, 

Park-entrances,  p.  350.  Gothic  cottage  and  garden  near  Wobum, 
p.  421.  Lodges  and  cottages,  gates  and  gateways,  p.  252,  253,  465,  562. 
Park-entrance  at  Harewood,  p.  249.  Garden-entrances,  p.  381.  Comfort- 
able habitations  for  poor  dependants  ought  to  be  provided,  p.  244.  Neglect 
of  comfortable  habitations  for  servants,  p.  248  {note).  Entrance  to  Blaize 
Castle,  p.  251.  Cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  p.  597.  Absurdity  of 
pairs  of  lodges  at  an  entrance,  p.  248,  347,  350,  563.  The  village,  p.  576. 
Children's  cottage  at  Endsleigh,  p.  593.     House  of  industry,  p.  597. 

Hie  Park, 

In  what  park  scenery  differs  from  forest  scenery,  p.  78 ;  and  from  gar- 
den scenery,  p.  329.  Park  at  Wobum,  p.  553.  Park  scenery,  p.  78.  Park 
at  Wembly,  p.  79.  Unnecessary  extent  of  parks,  p.  226.  Ealing  Park, 
p.  477.     Milton  Park,  p.  45.     Chief  beauty  of  a  park,  p.  208. 

The  Pleasure-ground  and  Garden  Scenery  generally. 

Pleasure-grounds  and  flower-gardens,  various  modes  of  attaching  them 
to  a  house,  p.  213.  Difference  between  park  and  garden  scenery,  p.  329. 
A  garden  in  Portugal,  p.  482.  Pleasure-ground,  p.  594.  Winter  garden, 
p.  33e. 

The  Flower- garden. 

The  flower-garden  at  Valley  Field  and  at  Nuneham,  p.  213;  at  Cobham 
Hall,  p.  418.  Fifteen  kinds  of  gardens  at  Ashridge,  p.  515,  530.  Flower- 
gardens,  p.  214,  216.     Flower-passage,  p.  366 

The  Kitchefi-garden, 

The  fruit  and  kitchen-garden,  as  treated  b^  Brown,  p.  557 ;  situation  of, 
p.  84.  Kitchen-garden,  p.  331 ;  at  Wobum,  p.  553.  Kitchen-garden 
crops,  p.  558.  Raised  ridge  for  strawberries,  p.  561.  Luxuries  of  a  kitchen- 
garden,  p.  557. 

The  Farm, 

Improvements  in  new  enclosed  land,  p.  567.  Difference  between  an 
arable  and  a  pasture  farm,  p.  208.  Difficulty  of  uniting  a  park  and  a  farm, 
p.  210. 
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2%e  Surrounding  Country. 

Scenery  in  Wales,  p.  245.  Appropriation  of  exterior  scenery,  p.  222, 
473. 

HI. — The  Application  op  General  Principles  in  the  Union  of  the 
COMPONENT  Parts  of  Country  Residences,    in   the  Formation   of 

DIFFERENT  CHARACTERS   OF  HoUSES   AND   GROUNDS,  FROM   THE  CoTTAGB 

TO  THE  Palace,  and  in  Latino-out  Public  Gardens. 

SUu€UiOM  and  Characters, 
Sitoations  and  characters,  p.  39,  61,  67^  242,  300,  341,  375,  452. 

The  Cottage  Omie, 

Cottage  on  the  Tamar,  p.  586.  Mr.  Repton's  cottage  in  Harestreet, 
p.  601.     Cottage,  p.  245. 

The  Ferme  OmSe. 

Farm  and  park  distinct  ohjects,  p.  207.  Home  farm,  p.  278.  Farm- 
buildings,  p.  339. 

The  FiUa. 

A  villa  near  the  capital,  p.  519.  Blenden  Hall,  p.  430.  Villa  at 
Brentry  Hill,  p.  282.  Concerning  villas,  p.  468.  A  villa  near  a  common, 
p.  473.  A  villa  in  Essex,  p.  475 ;  in  Portugal,  p.  482 ;  on  Ham  Common, 
p.  602 ;  at  Streatham,  p.  470 ;  in  the  North  of  England,  p.  473. 

7^  Mansion  Residence. 

A  plan  e^lalned,  p.  513.  Sherringham  Bower,  p.  570.  Corsham, 
p.  285.    Port  Eliot,  p.  291.    Ashton  Court,  p.  296. 

The  Baronial  Residence. 

Application  of  garden  and  architecture  united  in  the  formation  of  Bay- 
luuo,  p.  300.  A  castle  proposed,  p.  426.  Wobum  Abbey,  p.  536.  Knowle, 
in  Kent,  p.  269,  310,  423. 

The  Palace. 

Appendages  to  a  palace,  p.  337.  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  p.  376.  Hampton 
Coint,  p.  262,  269,  289,  489.  Kensington  Palace,  p.  262,  523.  Kew, 
^  47&     Veraailles,  p.  523. 

PubUc  Gardens. 

Roiiell-flquare,  p.  342.    Cadogan-square,  p.  342.    Cemetery,  p.  491. 
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223.    Approaches 546 

206.    Aspect 504 

133.    Architecture,  exhibiting  the  principle  of  abutments  for  Gothic  arches    389 

220  &  221.    ,  shewing  the  origin  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  with  the 

relative  pressure  of  each  544 

132.    ,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  Grecian 388 

180.    Colours,  explaining  the  harmony  of 453 

122  &  123.    Colours  and  Shadows,  illustrative  of  Dr.  Milner's  Theory  of   . .  313,  317 
193.    Fence,  shewing  a  kind  of,  that  would  effectually  exclude  deer  and 

rabbits 477 

71.    Fences,  shewing  the  lines  of 20<4 

157  &  158.    ,  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of 416 

2   &  3.    ,  the  house  and  water,  illustrative  of  the  placing  of 40,  41 

38.    Fort,  the,  at  Bristol,  diagram,  shewing  a  mode  of  improving  the  view 

from    137 

47.    Ground,  shewing  the  effect  of  different  situations  of  the  spectator  on 

the  apparent  shape  of  the 151 

24.    — — ,  shewing  the  manner  of  adapting  houses  to  the  different 

natural  shapes  of  67 

77.    ,  section  of  farm  lands,  shewing  the  hilb  in  aration,  and  the 

▼alley  between  them  in  pasture 209 

2   &   3.    House,  the,  water,  and  fences,  illustrative  of  the  placing  of 40,41 

97  to  103.    Houses,  shewing  the  forms  of,  of  different  dates 269,-  270,  27 1 

97  to  100.  ^ ,  shewing  the  form  of,  prior  to,  and  after,  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth ;  and  of  that  introduced  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 

WilUam  III.,  and  George  1 269,  270 

24.    f  shewing  the  manner  of  adapting  houses  to  different  natural 

shapes  of  ground    •• 67 

37.    Human  figure,  shewing  the  use  of  the,  as  a  scale  for  measuring 

objects 132 

f  &  f  f    Kataphusin,  illustrative  of  a  note,  by  35 

182.    Light,  shewing  the  quantity  of,  obtained  in  rooms  by  certain  positions 

of  the  windows • 458 

229  to  233.    Planting,  shewing  the  different  modes  of    554,  555,  556 

177.    ,  shewing  the  bad  effects  of  planting  the  hollows  with  tall 

growing  trees,  and  the  sides  of  the  acclivities  with  slower  grow- 
ing trees 447 

60  &  61.  ,  shewing  the  comparison  between  the  common  and  Mr. 

Marsham's  mode  of 173 

131.    Pressure,  exhibiting  the  principles  of,  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  and  Indian 

architecture    388 

220  &  221.    ^— ,  shewing  the  relative  pressure  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture             544: 

48  &  49.    Reflections  of  objects  in  water,  illustrative  of 153 

247.    River,  shewing  the  supposed  course  of  any 588 
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72.  I^iiers,  shewing  the  lines  of 204 

73.  Roads,  shewing  the  lines  of  205 

183.     Rooms,  shewing  the  proportion  of  ^9 

245  &  246.    Sherringham  Bower.    Sections  through  the  house,  shewing  the 

position  of  the  rooms    • 585 

199  &  200.    Surface,  explanatory  of  the,  of  a  proposed  English  garden  at  Por- 
tugal  ,.... 486,  487 

41,    ,  shewing  the  extended  view,  gained  by  the  removal  of  a 

small  portion  of  ridges,  &c 140 

219.    ,  shewing  the  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  house,  Woburn 

Abbey 539 

65  &  66.  Trees,  of  different  ages,  characters,  and  heights,  each  having  the 
browsing  line,  formed  by  cattle  of  the  same  height,  and  the  same 
pruned  by  man,  in  which  the  scale,  formed  by  the  browsing  line, 

is  destroyed 176,  177 

44.  Vision,  shewing  the  extent  of 147 

46.    ,  shewing  the  extent  of  view,  gained  by  the  spectator,  from 

different  parts  of  a  room  150 

47.    ,  shewing  the  effect  of  different  situations  of  the  spectator,  on 

the  apparent  shape  of  the  ground   151 

45.    ,  shewing  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from  the  several  objects  1 49 

48  &  49.    ,  illustrative  of  reflection  of  objects  in  water  153 

74.    Walks,  shewing  the  lines  of 205 

2  &  3.    Water,  fences,  the  house,  and,  to  illustrate  the  placing  of  40,  41 


Landscapes  and  Perspective  Views  of  Architecture. 

162.    Apsley  Wood— English  cottage,  built  of  timber,  prevalent  from  the 

reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  Henry  VIII.,  erected  at    422 

217  &  218.     Ashridge,  fences  at 535 

215.    ^,  view  of  the  rosary  at    ....••••. 530 

116.     Ashton  Court 297 

82.    Attingharo,  scene  in  the  grounds  at    227 

170  fc  171.     Barningham  Hall,  before  and  after  Mr.  Repton's  improvements    . .  436 

172.    ,  section  across  the  hall  at,  before  it  was  altered  437 

118.  Bayham,  panoramic  view,  shewing  the  situation  intended  for  the 

mansion  at 305 

1 19.    ,  view  of  the  Abbey,  as  proposed  to  be  built  ••••• 305 

120.    ,  a  portion  of  the  view,  fig.  119,  on  a  larger  scale 306 

178  ft  179.     Beaudesert,  view  of,  before  and  after  improvements  449,  450 

194  &  195.     Belt,  before  and  after  opening  479 

87  Se  88.    Blaize  Castle,  view  of  the  entrance  to,  before  and  after  the  lodge 

was  built 250,  251 

92  ft  93. 1  principal  view  from,  before  and  after  it  was  enlivened 

by  a  cottage  in  the  ditstance 256,  257 

168  &  169.     Blenden  Hall,  before  and  after  proposed  alterations  , 432,  433 

4.  Brandsbury 41 

5. as  altered    42 

107.    Brentry  HiU,  view  at 282 

126  &  127.     Brighton,  view  of  the  stable-front  of  the  Pavilion  at,  before  and 

after  the  removal  of  certain  trees  379 

128.    ,  view  of  the  garden  of  the  Pavilion  at,  shewing  the  cor- 
ridor and  pool  as  they  will  appear  from  the  stable-yard     381 

129. 1  view  from  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  stables  382 
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137.  Brighton  Pavilion,  west  front  of 394 

138.    ,  view  of  tlie  dining-room  in 396 

140  &  141.    ,  general  view  from  the  Pavilion,  before  and  after  Mr. 

Repton's  improvements   399 

142.    Pavilion,  perspective  view  of  the  west  corridor 400 

143  &  144.    ,  design  for  an  orangery,  and  the  same  changed 

into  the  character  of  a  chiosk 401 

146.    f  view  of  thepheasantry 402 

147  8f  148.    ,  view  from  the  east  front  of,  before  and  after  the 

supposed  alterations 403 

149  &  150.    — ; ,  west  front,  towards  the  garden,  before  and  after 

proposed  alterations  404,  405 

151  &  152.    ,  north  front  of,  before  and  after  proposed  altera- 
tions    406 

83  &  84.    Burley,  view  of,  with  its  ancient  brick  terrace  walls,  and  with  its 
ancient  brick  terrace  walls  removed,  and  a  stone  terrace  wall 

substituted 240,  241 

165.    Castle,  Gothic,  design  to  exemplify  irregularity  of  outline  of 427 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 


OF 


THE   LATE  HUMPHRY  REPTON,  ESQ. 

( Written  expressly  for  Loudon* s  Edition  of 
Replon*s  Landscape  Gardening.) 


The  following  records  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  the  late  Humphry  Repton  are  gleaned  from  a 
coDection  of  MSS.  i»  his  own  handwriting,  containing 
interesting  details  of  his  public  and  private  life ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  select,  from  materials  so  varied,  such  as 
may  best  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  author  of  the  works  contained  in  this 
volume. 

The  piq)ers  alluded  to  were  left  as  a  valued  memorial  for 
his  children ;  it  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  they  con- 
tain details  of  a  private  nature,  which  would  be  found  devoid 
of  Interest  to  the  world.  Mr.  Repton,  indeed,  possessed  a 
mind  as  keenly  alive  to  the  ludicrous,  as  it  was  open  to  all 
that  was  excellent,  in  the  variety  of  characters  with  whom 
his  extensive  professional  connexions  brought  him  acquainted; 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  and  note  down  many  curious 
circumstances,  and  traits  of  character,  in  themselves  highly 
amusing,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  unfit  subjects  for  publica- 
tion. We  may  remark,  however,  that  not  one  taint  of  satire 
or  ill-nature  ever  sullied  the  wit  which  flowed  spontaneously 
from  a  mind  sportive  sometimes  even  to  exuberance.  After 
all  such  curtailments  have  been  made,  however,  there  still 
remains  so  much  that  might  be  considered  curious  or  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  that  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
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this  Sketch  within  the  bounds  necessary  for  the  present  pub- 
lication. 

To  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  it  cannot  but 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  early  history  and  gradual  progress 
of  one  whose  genius  and  varied  accomplishments  eventually 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession; 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  speaking  more  correcUy  to  say,  that 
his  talents  enabled  him  to  exalt  into  an  honourable  profession, 
that  pursuit  which,  before  his  time,  had  been  looked  upon 
but  as  an  occupation  for  the  gardener  or  nurseryman. 

The  term  **  Landscape  Gardener"  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  Repton:  and  Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  well-known 
•*  Essay  on  the  Picturesque ^^^  accuses  him  of  "  assuming  a  title 
of  no  small  pretensions."  His  reply  to  this  shews  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  conquered,  when 
he  first  "  determined  to  make  that  pursuit  his  profession 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  his  amusement."  He  remarks : 
— "  It  is  the  misfortune  of  every  liberal  art,  to  find  amongst 
its  professors  some  men  of  uncouth  manners ;  and,  since  my 
profession  has  more  frequently  been  practised  by  mere  day- 
labourers,  and  persons  of  no  education,  it  is  the  more  difficult 
to  give  it  that  rank  in  the  polite  arts  which  I  conceive  it 
ought  to  hold.  But  I  am  more  particularly  called  upon  to 
support  its  respectability,  since  you  attack  the  very  existence 
of  that  profession,  at  the  head  of  which  both  you  and  Mr. 
Knight  have  the  goodness  to  say  I  am  deservedly  placed." 

That  Mr.  Repton  succeeded  in  this,  his  laudable  ambition, 
can  be  denied  by  none  who  remember  him  in  the  days  of  his 
celebrity,  when  he  was  looked  up  to,  by  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  as  the  acknowledged  arbiter  of  taste,  from  whose  fiat 
[  there  was  no  appeal.  The  name  of  "  Landscape  Gardener"  may 
noWi  indeed,  be  considered  as  **  one  of  no  small  pretensions,** 
since  it  is  expected  that  he  who  so  calls  himself,  should  be  a 
person  not  only  gifted  by  Nature  with  the  love  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  but  that  culture  and  education  should  have  refined 
his  taste,  and  improved  his  powers  of  judgment;  while  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  polished  life,  to  be  acquired  only 
by  an  admittance  into  the  best  society,  must  have  taught  him 
how  to  combine  those  thousand  little  nameless  circumstances 
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Mrhich  render  the  mansions  and  surrounding  pleasure-grounds 
of  our  *^  Homes  of  England**  the  admiration  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  that  truly  English  word  "  comfortable." 

Unfortunately,  the  monumental  works  of  the  landscape 
gardener  are  not  like  those  of  the  architect,  which  live  to 
fixture  ages,  and  become  a  lasting  record  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  their  contriver.  Time  makes  unrelenting  havoc 
with  designs  which,  during  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years,  may 
have  afforded  unmixed  satisfaction.  Young  trees  will  out- 
grow their  situations,  while  old  ones  will  be  uprooted  by  age 
or  accident;  flower-gardens  which  owed  their  charm  to  the 
Hght  but  fragile  trellis  ornament,  or  the  constant  culture  of 
their  el^ant  parterres,  will  fall  into  decay,  or  be  neglected  by 
their  owners;  while  the  facility  with  which  any  alterations 
may  be  made,  aiding  the  love  of  change  which  is  natural  to 
most  minds,  in  the  course  of  years  leaves  no  trace  of  that 
master-hand  which  had  first  laid  the  foundation  of  future 
improvement.*  It  is,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Repton's  printed 
works  alone  that  his  well-earned  fame  can  be  properly 
appreciated ;  and,  in  the  republication  of  those  works,  their 
present  Editor  is  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  bring- 
ing them  forward  in  a  form  which  will  render  them  more 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

Humphry  Repton  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May 
gnd,  1752>  His  &ther  was  Mr.  John  Repton,  who,  for  many 
years,  held  the  honourable  and  lucrative  situation  of  Collector 
of  Excise.  From  many  trifling  anecdotes  recorded  by  his 
aon  -(who  never  mentions  him  but  in  a  tone  of  deep  rever- 
ence, blended  with  warm  affection),  we  gather  that  he  was  a 
man  of  high  religious  principles,  and  great  benevolence  of 
lieort;  with  manners  peculiarly  dignified,  and  possessing  a 
ftrameafl  of  mind,  which  firequently  led  him  to  suppress  any 
imtmtad  demonstration  of  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature. 
his  residence  in  Bury,  he  married  Martha,  daughter 
r«  John  Fitch,  of  Moor  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a 
dbieendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  who  was  created  a  Knight- 

*  On  visiting  places  which  were  known  to  he  more  particularly  formed 
hf  Mr.  Eepton's  taste,  the  writer  of  this  Sketch  has  questioned  the  presid- 
ing gmi^me^t  baft  has  generally  been  answered—"  It  was  all  my  matter* s 
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Banneret  on  the  field  of  Agincourt.  She  waa  a  woman  of 
singular  personal  beauty,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  was 
in  possession  of  a  small  landed  property  at  Stoke,  near  Clare- 
This  happy  union  was  blessed  with  three  children ;  the  eldest, 
a  girl,  named  Dorothy  (who  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Adey, 
a  much-esteemed  solicitor,  at  Aylsham,  in  Norfolk);  the 
second,  Himiphry,  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  ;  and  the 
third,  John,  who  rented  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Oxnead  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Himiphry  was  sent  to  the  Grammar- 
school  at  Bury:  he  says,  "  I  was  too  young  to  recollect  much 
of  those  happy  days,  as  they  are  always  deemed  by  men,  but 
of  which  children  think  differently,  since  the  fear  of  the  rod 
and  the  ferula,  with  the  labour  of  the  lesson  and  the  task, 
are  not  less  evils,  while  they  last,  than  the  fears  of  riper  age,  or 
the  anxieties  of  manhood;  perhaps  the  true  difference  between 
the  life  of  a  child  and  that  of  a  man  should  be  estimated  by 
his  power  of  enjoying  pleasures,  rather  than  in  his  experience 
of  evils.  The  character  of  the  future  man  may  be  traced  in 
the  boy ;  he  may  become  a  great  man,  or  a  rich  man ;  but 
whether  a  happy  man  or  not,  will  much  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  natural  cheerfulness  with  which  Heaven  has  origin- 
ally endowed  him ;  since  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  Fate  to 
^confer  much  h^piness  on  the  man  of  gloomy  disposition,  nor 
lasting  misery  on  one  of  cheerful  temperament.  The  former 
will  sigh  upon  a  throne,  while  the  latter  may  smile  in  a 
dimgeon.  Through  the  darkening  medium  of  care,  we  see 
imaginary  ills  in  the  future,  and  even  the  brightness  of  the 
past  is  clouded :  but  care  seldom  clouds  the  views  of  childhood; 
which,  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future, 
enjoys  the  present  moment;  and  much  of  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness through  life  lies  in  the  modification  of  this  short 
sentence."  Prom  this  school  he  was  removed  to  the  Grammar- 
school  at  Norwich,  in  which  city  his  parents  then  resided; — 
and  thus  seven  years  passed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  clas- 
sical knowledge ;  and  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  a  high  station 
amongst  his  schoolfellows,  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  My 
father  thought  proper  to  put  the  stopper  in  my  vial  of 
classic  literature;  having  determined  to  make  me  a  rich, 
rather  than  a  learned  man.    Perhaps  wisely  considering,  that 
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if  Solomon  himself  had  not  heen  the  richest,  the  world  would 

scarcely   give  him  credit  for  ha\riiig  been  the  wisest  man.*' 

Large  fidrtiines  were  at  that  time  made  by  the  exportation  of 

the  Norwich  manu&ctures;  and  his  &ther  imagined,  that,  by 

sending  him  abroad,  and  directing  his  education  in  a  new 

cbaimel,  he  might,  in  time,  rival  those  fortunate  men  who  die 

possessed  of  £100,000.    In  the  summer  of  1764,  therefore,  his 

father  and  sister  accompanied  him  from  Harwich  to  Helvoet- 

sluys,  that  the  foundation  of  his  fixture  greatness  might  be  laid 

bj  his  learning  Dutch  in  a  school  in  Holland.     This  formed 

a  new  epoch  in  his  early  life,  and  he  dwells  upon  its  details 

with  a  minuteness  and  feeling  which  must  be  interesting  to 

all  who  can  enter  into  the  situation  of  a  boy  about  to  be  left 

in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  power  of  expressing  himself 

in  its  language ;  and  who  was,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  entirely 

separated  from  the  dearest  objects  of  his  love.     The  customs 

of  a  Dutch  school,  so  imlike  all  he  had  ever  met  with  in 

England,  are  also  naturally  portrayed;   but  it  would  extend 

our  present  Sketch  too  much  were  we  to  make  extracts.    The 

description  of  the  scenery  bordering  the  canals,  as  viewed 

firom  a  trekschuit,  or  canal  boat,  we  give,  as  having  reference 

to  the  subject  of  the  present  volume. 

"  At  that  time  it  was  the  pride  of  every  possessor  of  a  few 
acres,  or  even  square  yards,  of  ground,  to  display  his  riches  and 
his  taste  to  the  view  of  passengers  who  have  scarcely  any  other 
mode  c£  travelling  except  in  a  trekschuit.  Thid  display  was 
difierent  iu  different  places ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of  a  par- 
teae  hanging  to  the  water,  in  which  the  design  traced  on  the 
was  like  a  pattern  for  working  muslin  on  embroidery, 
outline  mi^t,  perhaps,  be  marked  with  an  edging  of  box, 
m  some  few  instances,  small  grass-plots  were  introduced; 
^lik^geitf  rally,  the  effect  of  these  gardens  (as  they  were  called) 
ffoduced  without  any  vegetation;  yet,  by  a  contrast  of 
and  a  variety  of  forms,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  was 
while  that  of  taste  might  smile  at  the  absurdity. 
of  filling  these  beds  with  earth,  or  mould,  in  which 
aught  grow,  one  part  was  filled  with  red  brick-dust, 
with  charcoal,  a  third  with  yellow  sand,  a  fourth  with 
a  fiftii  with  broken  china,  others  with  green  glass, 
with  spars  and  ores,  and»  in  short,  with  materials  of 
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every  colour  or  kind  that  might  imitate  the  gardens  of 
precious  stones,  described  in  fairy  tales,  or  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Such  fanciful  ground-plans  were  surrounded  by 
clipped  hedges,  intermixed  with  statues  and  vases  of  lead, 
painted  in  gaudy  colours,  and  often  richly  gilt; — ^but  some- 
times they  were  flat  boards,  on  which  were  painted  men  and 
women,  to  imitate  the  action  and  colours  of  nature.  In 
other  gardens,  a  taste  less  extravagant  prevailed.  The  lofty 
trees,  though  always  planted  in  rows,  and  always  cut  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  limit  of  their  shade,  were  accompanied  by 
ornaments  of  sculpture  in  marble ;  and  the  vases  were  enriched 
with  real  flowers,  instead  of  gilded  pine-apples.  In  many 
places  only  partial  views  of  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the 
canal; — ^but  these  were  always  studied  in  their  effect  to  the 
passengers,  by  a  long  perspective,  not  like  that  of  an  avenue, 
which  is  the  same  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  frequently, 
by  arches,  or  other  contrivances,  the  eye  was  led  across  many 
different  compartments  of  an  extensive  garden,  and  the  view 
was  generally  terminated  by  a  scene  painted  at  the  back  of 
some  seat,  which  gave  imaginary  extent  beyond  the  real 
boundary.  The  whole  interior  of  these  gardens  was  as  formal 
and  fantastic  as  these  occasional  vistas.  Nature  was  never 
consulted,  they  were  works  of  art ;  and  the  lofty  clipped  hedges, 
and  close  overarching  trees,  were  as  carefully  kept  by  the 
shears,  as  the  walks  were  by  the  scythes  and  rollers.  All  was 
neatness ;  the  effect  of  incessant  labour.  A  Dutch  merchant's 
accounts  and  his  garden  were  kept  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  and  attention.  I  have  been  more  particular  with 
this  description,  because  it  so  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  I 
have  conceived,  that  no  degree  of  care  or  forethought  in  the 
father  can  avail  the  son  in  the  future  pursuits  of  his  life.. 
How  few  have  reached  to  any  great  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion to  which,  by  the  fond  parent,  they  were  originally 
designed !  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  ftiture  landscape 
gardener  of  England  should  have  studied  in  the  parterres  and 
clipped  vistas  of  a  Dutchman  ?" 

The  school  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  fistther,  was 
situated  in  the  small  village  of  Workum,  and  here  he  passed 
what  would  have  been  called  a  miserable  twelvemonth,  by  any 
one  of  less  buoyant  spirits  than  his  own ;  but  he  was  one  of 
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those  enviable  beings  who  axe  so  well  described  by  Wordsworth^ 
as  peculiarly — 

"  Blest  with  a  Idndly  fbculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries,  the  petty  plagues 
And  hind'rances  with  which  they  stand  beset." 

And  his  cheerftd  endurance  was  rewarded  by  a  fortunate 
occurrence  about  this  time,  which  made  an  entire  change  in 
his  situation  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Holland. 

With  Mr,  Zachary  Hope,  of  Rotterdam,  had  been  placed 
a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  his  school  expenses;  and  a  half- 
yearly  payment  had  regularly  been  remitted  by  him  to 
Workum,  with  some  general  inquiry  as  to  the  health  and  pro- 
gress of  the  little  Englishman.  For  this  civility  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  the  young  gentleman  should  call  and  express  his 
thanks.  To  most  boys  of  thirteen  this  would  have  been  an 
awful  undertaking,  but  he  possessed  a  naturally  frank  and  open 
disposition,  which,  combined  with  the  advantage  of  a  strikingly 
handsome  person,  seldom  failed  to  prepossess  strangers  in  his 
&vour.  Perhaps  these  advantages  were  aided  by  the  interest- 
11^  situation  of  a  boy  thus  throvm  upon  the  kindness  of  stran- 
gers. From  whatever  cause  it  arose,  however,  this  call  of 
civility  ended  in  an  invitation  to  remain  two  days:  and,  during 
Aat  short  time,  he  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  it  was 
declared  **  impossible  to  part  with  yoimg  Rep  ton:"  and  thus, 
for  five  months,  he  was  domesticated  in  Mr.  Hope's  family,  a 
sharer  in  all  the  advantages  of  education  with  his  only  son, 
ei^oyii^  every  pleasure  and  luxury  which  wealth  could  pro- 
and  honoured  by  the  firiendship  of  other  branches  of 
tmrnerous  and  respectable  name,  which,  both  at  Amster- 
and  Rotterdam,  had  established  a  kind  of  rank  which 
'With  the  proudest  families  of  other  countries.  With 
kiad  friends  he  visited  the  celebrated  watering-place  of 
Spa;  and  here  he  again  enjoyed  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
introduction  into  the  best  society  both  of  Englishmen 
fiifeigners.  By  the  latter,  ''  le  petit  Anglais'*  was  now 
noticed  with  kindly  interest.  Whether  all  these 
tended  to  forward  his  father's  views  in  sending 
to  HiBiy  Dutch,  in  order  to  make  him  a  rich  man,  may  be 
doubted;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  im- 
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proved  the  natural  quickness  of  his  intellect,  gave  a  polish  to 
his  manners  (not  likely  to  have  been  acquired  under  the 
tuition  of  his  good  old  schoolmaster,  Mynheer  Algidius  Zun- 
merman),  and  expanded  his  mind  by  so  early  an  intercourse 
with  the  world.  These  were  advantages  of  inestimable  value 
in  his  future  career,  which  have  always  been  acknowledged  by 
himself  with  gratitude,  when  he  recalled  the  happy  days 
passed  with  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Zachary  Hope. 

But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
early  period  of  Mr.  Repton's  life.     Two  years  were  spent  in 
a  school  at  Rotterdam  (as  he  was  removed  from  that  at 
Workum,  at  Mr.  Hope's  suggestion),  from  whence  he  was 
enabled  to  pass  much  of  his  time  with  the  same  invaluable 
friends.     On  his  return  to  Norwich,  now  a  youth  nearly 
sixteen  years  of  age,  a  considerable  premiiun  was  advanced^ 
that  he  might,  during  the  next  seven  years,  become  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  trade;   and  when  we  consider  how 
utterly  useless  was  all  such  knowledge  to  him  in  after  Ufe,  it 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  him  learnedly  descanting  upon 
the  nature  of  calimancoes,   Mecklenburgs,   worsted  satins, 
and  other  articles  which  fashion  has  now  discarded  from  the 
list  of  modem  dress  and  furniture.     The  records  of  this  part 
of  his  life,  however,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  for  poetry,  music,  and  drawing,  occupied  more 
of  his   time   than  was  quite   consistent  with  the  views   of 
his  affectionate,  though,  in  this  instance,  not  very  discrimi- 
nating, parent.     A  taste  for  the  latter  of  these  accomplish- 
ments seems   to  have   been  more  especially  a  part  of  his 
nature;  and  he  enumerates  it  amongst  his  many  sources  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  he  was  blessed  "  with  a  poet's 
feelings  and  a  painter's  eye ;"  for  he  says,  "  it  was  to  my 
early  &cility,  and  love  of  the  art  of  drawing,  that   I   am 
indebted,  not  only  for  success  in  my  profession,  but  for  more 
than  half  the  enjoyments  of  my  life.     When  I  look  back  to 
the  many  hundred  evenings  passed  in  the  circle  of  my  own 
fiunily — drawing  and  representing  to  others  what  I  saw  in 
my  own  imagination,  I  may  reckon  this  art  among  the  most 
delightful  of  my  joys." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  young  man,  possessing  such 
attractions  of  mind  and  person,  should  become  a  distinguished 
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favourite  with  the  fiur  belles  of  a  provincial  city.  He  was  an 
undoubted  acquisition  at  a  ball;  and,  in  a  private  concert, 
his  fine  voice  and  sweet-toned  flute  were  not  to  be  dispensed 
with.  He  honestly  confesses — "  In  these  days  of  my  puppy- 
^e,  every  article  of  my  dress  was  most  assiduously  studied ; 
and  while  I  can  now  smile  with  contempt  on  the  singular 
hat,  or  odd-shaped  pantaloons  of  some  dandy  of  the  present 
day,  I  recall  to  mind  the  white  coat,  lined  with  blue  satin, 
and  trimmed  with  silver  fringe,  in  which  I  was  supposed  to 
captivate  all  hearts  on  one  memorable  occarion.** 

These  feelings  of  youthful  vanity,  however,  became  sobered 
down  by  an  ardent  and  lasting  attachment  to  a  young  lady  of 
the  name  of  Clarke;  and,  after  a  union  of  forty  years,  he  was 
able,  with  truth,  to  say,  "  I  fixed  my  hopes  where  I  have  never 
been  disappoinied.^  As  his  father  very  prudently  objected  to 
his  marrying  before  he  was  twenty-one,  this  engagement  of 
three  years  was  not  fulfilled  till  the  3rd  of  May  (just  three 
days  ^(ter  his  coming  of  age).  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
his  father  si^plied  him  ynih  a  capital  sufiicient  to  commence 
business  as  a  general  merchant;  and  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  occupation  thus  marked  out  for  him.  For 
the  first  few  years  he  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  successful; 
but  the  casualties  of  ships  lost  at  sea,  and  fEulures  in  specula- 
tions, the  details  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate, 
togedier  with  the  death  of  both  his  beloved  parents,  within  a 
year  of  each  other,  made  him  still  more  disgusted  with  a 
pursuit  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  natural  taste  and 
kicliBation,  and  by  which  he  foresaw  his  income  was  likely 
to  be  diminished,  rather  than  increased.  He  therefore  deter- 
aiDed  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Snstead,  a  most  sequestered  spot,  not  many  miles  distant 
fiom  Aylaham  (where  his  sister  resided  in  the  house  which 
hwl  been  left  to  them  by  thdr  father).  Here  passed  five 
of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness.  The  improve- 
of  his  garden,  as  may  be  expected,  was  his  fitvourite 
ion;  the  beauties  of  Nature  were  his  delight;  and  the 
SBvatigation  of  her  wonders  his  amusement.  Not  an  insect 
m  itfwer  passed  unnoticed  by  his  inquiring  mind;  and  in 
Asm  pursuits  he  was  encouraged  by  the  firequent  visits  of 
til  friend   and   schoolfellow,    Mr.    (afterwards   Sir)    James 
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Edward  Smith,  who,  when  in  after-life  he  became  President 
of  the  LinnseaD  Society,  thus  writes  to  him : — "  Not  all  the 
black  devib,  nor  even  blue  ones,  which  last,  thank  God,  are 
known  to  me  nomine  tantum,  can  restrain  me  from  thanking 
you  for  the  last  paragraph  in  your  letter,  which  recalls  youth 
and  Sustead,  and  my  first  botanizing  days,  when  I  hoarded 
up  a  hazel-twig  gathered  in  your  grounds.  There  I  first 
began  to  emerge  from  the  still  pool  of  life,  where  fiite  had 
dropped  me.  I  hope  to  remind  you  of  some  things  you  may 
have  forgotten,  if  we  meet  in  town  this  spring." 

An  extract  from  one  of  the  numerous  letters  Mr.  Repton 
wrote  at  this  time,  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  his  pursuits, 
and  the  perfect  happiness  of  his  mind: — 

"  To  Edward  Chamberlatne,  Esq., 

"  Treasury. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^While  I  thank  you  for  the  present  of  lamb, 
let  me  beg  you  not  to  send  costly  presents  in  return  for  mine, 
which  cost  nothing  but  the  *  sweat  of  my  brow,' — ^amply 
repaid  by  health,  spirits,  and  exercise.  You  must  remember 
that  I  have  no  other  way  of  shewing  you  I  am  alive  and 
happy,  than  by  sending  you  some  part  of  that  abundance 
with  which  Providence  blesses  my  fiirm-yard,  or  my  gun.  I 
don't  wonder  you  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  Sustead  in  your 
map !  It  is  so  small  a  parish,  that  I  am  obliged  to  enact  the 
various  parts  of  churchwarden,  overseer,  surveyor  of  the 
highways,  and  esquire  of  the  parish.  Let  me  add,  landlord 
of  the  inn,  by  receiving  you  in  the  only  one  there  is  in  the 
place; — for  there  is  not  even  an  alehouse  to  disturb  my 
peace«  I  am  impatient  to  shew  you  the  alterations  in  my 
house  and  lands.  The  wet  hazy  meadows,  which  were  deemed 
incorrigible,  have  been  drained^  and  transformed  to  flowery 
meads.  Your  gun  must,  for  a  time,  have  rest;  but,  at  this 
delightfrd  season,  you,  like  me,  can  want  no  other  inducement 
to. enjoy  the  air,  than  what  Nature  so  bountiftilly  provides  for 
her  admirers  in  every  he^e  and  field.  Come  and  see  how 
happy  we  are !  If  there  be  any  cause  for  discontent,  it  arises 
from  my  considering  that  I  have  not  yet  deserved  to  be 
so  happy.  I  am  taking  that  at  the  beginning  of  life,  which 
all  look  forward  to  at  its  close,  as  the  reward  of  industry.  I 
am,  however,  not  idle.     I  read  much,  having  the  use  of  my 
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tieighbour  Wyndham*s  library.  Sometimes  he  is  so  good  as  to 
assist  me  in  my  studies;  and  when  I  was  forbidden  to  read, 
from  a  late  disorder  of  my  eyes,  he  would  oflen  sit  and  read 
to  me;  for  he  says  he  likes  my  snug  study  at  Sustead  better 
than  the  old  rambling  library  at  Felbrigg.  He  has  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Joseph  Banks  and  other  learned  men,  and  his 
library  has  introduced  me  to  Buffon,  De  Reaiunur,  &c. ;  and 
they  have  brought  me  acquainted  with  all  the  insects  in  my 
neighbourhood." 

No  pursuit  seems  to  have  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure 
as  that  of  making  drawings  of  the  seats  of  every  nobleman 
and  gentleman  within  his  reach.  Many  of  these  he  presented 
to  their  respective  owners,  and  others  he  gave  to  illustrate 
the  "  History  of  Norfolk  i'  a  work  then  publishing  in  ten 
volumes,  and  for  which  he  also  supplied  the  letter-press 
describing  the  Hundreds  of  North  and  South  Erpingham. 
From  this  he  derived  no  other  benefit  than  that  of  possessing 
a  copy  of  the  work:  but  while  many  a  long  winter's  evening 
passed  happily  in  gratifying  his  natural  taste,  he  little  dreamed 
that  he  was  gaining  a  ^ility  in  expressing  his  ideas  with  his 
pencil,  that  woidd  be  of  such  important  service  to  him  in 
aAer-life« 

The  daily  increasing  intimacy  with  a  person  of  mind  so 
superior  as  that  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  to  call  into  exercise  powers  which, 
but  for  this,  might  have  lain  dormant  in  a  spot  so  secluded 
fiom  the  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  appointment  which  made  his 
friend  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  excited 
hopes  of  more  soUd  advantage;  and  an  increasing  &mily  made 
lam  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  exchang- 
ing a  life  of  idleness  for  one  of  more  active  exertion.  He 
Aesefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  to  which  he  received 
t]ie  following  answer : — 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^You  may  think  it,  perhaps,  a  sufficient 
attention  to  yoiu:  letter,  that  I  answer  it  by  the  return  of  the 
post;  but  I  have  done  more  for  your  wishes,  by  answering 
dwrn  in  my  own  mind  before  you  made  them  known  to  me. 
It-faajqiens,  very  whimsically,  that  your  proposal  is  just  an 
edbo  to  a  wish  I  was  about  to  express  to  you  (if  you  will 
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allow  me  an  image,  when  talking  of  Irish  affairs,  that  makes 
the  echo  come  first).  From  the  moment  this  business  was 
determined  (with  the  determination  of  which  I  will  not  pro- 
fess myself  over  happy),  having  got  myself  into  a  scrape,  my 
first  thought  was,  how  I  might  bring  my  friends  in  with  me ; 
and  in  that  light  I  had  very  early  designs  upon  you.  Nothing 
delayed  the  discovery  of  my  wishes,  but  some  difficulties,  not 
quite  removed,  respecting  the  situation  I  might  have  to  offer 
you;  and  some  uncertainty  of  your  willingness  to  accept  any 
offer  I  might  have  to  make.  As  the  latter  of  these  is  now  at 
an  end,  and  no  impediment  exists  in  your  own  Ukings,  other 
difficulties,  I  trust,^  may  be  got  over;  and  I  think  I  may  posi- 
tively say,  that  some  situation  shall  be  found,  which  shall 
afford  me  the  advantage  and  satis&ction  of  your  company 
and  assistance,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  benefit  to  yourself.  If 
you,  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  will  come  to  town,  you 
may  be  of  great  inmiediate  use  to  me ;  and  we  can  then  more 
conveniently  talk  of  other  matters. 

"  Yours,  with  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Repton, 
"  May  5/'  "  W.  W." 

The  result  of  this  letter  was,  that  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Wyndham  to  Ireland,  as  his  confidential  Secretary ;  and  the 
succeeding  two  months  were  passed  in  all  the  excitement 
which  scenes  so  new  were  likely  to  create.  Public  and  private 
dinners  at  which  he  was  present,  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
(with  whom  he  lived  in  the  same  house),  descriptions  of  Irish 
scenery  and  manners,  and  animated  sketches  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  opinions  of  his  patron — all  furnish  materials  for 
observation,  which,  however  interesting,  must  be  here  passed 
over. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  firom  some  unexplained  cause  of  dissads- 
fiiction,  threw  up  his  situation  at  the  end  of  a  month ;  and, 
with  only  a  few  hours'  notice,  set  off  for  England,  intrusting 
entirely  to  his  friend's  management  and  discretion,  not  only 
the  settlement  of  his  private  afiairs,  but  likewise  the  fulfilment 
of  his  official  duties,  until  another  Secretary  should  be  sent 
from  England:  and,  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Repton 
passed  another  six  weeks  in  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Wyudham's  repre- 
sentative, invited  to  all  the  dinners  at  Phoenix  Park,  and 
other  parties  in  the  first  circles ;  and  assisting  his  Excellency 
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in  many  of  bis  official  duties,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pelham 
(Wyndham^s  successor) ;  when,  having  settled  everything  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  patron,  he  prepared  for  his  return 
to  the  quiet  of  his  own  beloved  home.  The  following  cha- 
racteristic conclusion  to  a  letter  written  at  that  time  to  his 
wife,  will  best  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  the  disap* 
pointment  of  those  bright  hopes  of  distinction  and  emolument, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  expedition,  had  promised 
so  much  of  both. 

"  And  now,  my  dearest  Mary,  what  have  I  been  doing  ?  I 
have  learned  to  love  my  own  home ;  I  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  world;  some  of  public  business,  and  some  of 
hopeless  expectancies;  I  have  made  some  valuable  acquaint- 
ances; I  have  formed  some  connexions  with  the  great ;  I  have 
seen  a  fine  country,  in  passing  through  Wales,  and  have  made 
some  sketches;  I  have  lost  very  little  money;  I  shall  have 
got  the  brogue ;  and  you  will  have  got  a  tabinet  gown.  So 
ends  my  Irish  expedition." 

But  the  motives  which  had  made  him  seek  for  active 
employment  were  by  no  means  lessened  after  his  return  to 
his  peaceful  and  happy  home ;  on  the  contrary,  they  recurred 
with  daily  increasing  strength;  and  the  utter  failure  of  all  his 
schemes  to  make  his  country  pursuits  profitable,  in  a  pecimiary 
point  of  view,  made  him  determine  upon  a  vigorous  efibrt 
towards  retrenchment,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pain- 
ful sacrifice  of  removing  his  family  firom  their  ^^  little  earthly 
paradise;"  and  the  cottage  at  Harestreet,  Essex,  was  fixed 
upon  as  their  temporary  residence.  This  hiunble  dwelling 
subsequently  became  so  endeared  to  him,  as  the  scene  of 
some  trials  and  many  blessings,  that  he  never  afterwards 
sought  any  other  home.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Frag- 
mtntt^^  a  view  firom  its  windows  illustrates  the  principles  of 
"  quantity,  appropriation,  and  foreground ;"  and  we  refer  the 
reader  to  his  own  observations  on  that  home  in  which  he 
resided  for  forty  years,  as  any  farther  remark  would  but 
weaken  the  simple  pathos  of  a  passage  so  descriptive  of  his 
feelings.* 

*  This  cottage,  with  its  lurrounding  very  small  garden,  became,  under 
Mr.  Rqrton's  superintending  taste,  a  specimen  of  what  mav  be  accomplished 
by  iBfeanity  of  contrivance.    The  passing  traveller  has  onen  admired,  with 
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At  this  time  (1784),  an  introdudlion  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
was  then  beginnmg  to  form  his  project  for  substituting  mail- 
coaches  for  the  tardy  system  of  carr3dng  letters  then  in  use, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  source  of  hope  and  exertion.  Mr.  Repton's 
active  energy  of  character  and  quickness  of  perception, 
enabled  him  at  once  to  see  all  the  advantages  likely  to  arise 
from  the  project  of  his  new  firiend;  and  while  he  lent  his 
personal  exertions,  and  directed  his  best  energies  towards  the 
forwarding  of  those  projects,  his  sanguine  disposition  led  him 
to  embark  the  greater  part  of  his  small  remaining  capital,  in  a 
scheme  which,  by  its  results,  has  shewn  that  he  did  not  mis- 
calculate the  immense  benefit  it  was  capable  of  bestowing 
upon  the  Government,  as  well  as  on  the  public.  After  many 
years,  Mr.  Palmer  received  a  considerable,  though  scarcely 
adequate,  pecuniary  reward,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claims 
upon  that  public  and  that  Government;  but  Mr.  Repton, 
without  whose  assistance  those  plans  could  scarcely  ever  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  received  no  recompense  for  his 
services,  and  the  pecuniary  losses  which  he  sustained.*  Thus 
baffled  in  an  enterprise  which  had  promised  a^  much  of  per- 
sonal  advantage  as  of  public  utility,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  spirits,  for  a  short  time,  were  depressed  by  disappointment. 
But  a  firm,  though  unostentatious  trust  in  the  constant  super* 
intendence  of  Providence,  was,  at  all  times,  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind;  adding  a  heartfelt  cheerfulness  to  his 
lightest  moments  of  mirth,  and  afibrding  a  bright  ray  of  con- 
solation in  the  gloomiest  moments  of  sorrow.  And  in  after- 
life he  loved  to  dwell,  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  on  those 
circumstances  of  his  life  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, had  been  most  painful ;  but  which  had  invariably 
terminated  in  some   unforeseen  advantage.     Had  he   been 

a  lingering  eye,  its  pretty  exterior,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  its 
happy  firesidei  could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  comfort,  with  a  certain  d^ree 
of  elegance,  may  be  contained  within  a  very  limited  space.  But  it  is  here 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  this  place  has  been  altered  so  much, 
that  the  modernized  remains  of  trellis-work,  and  two  lime-trees  deprived  of 
their  gracefully  spreading  arms,  are  all  that  now  are  left  of  "  Repton's  Cot- 
tage," at  Harestreet 

•  The  late  Sir  Francis  Freeling  was  so  ftilly  sensible  of  the  active  part 
which  Mr.  Repton  had  taken  in  this  project,  that,  a  few  years  since,  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  from  his  family  any  copy  of  bis  original  plans  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters ;  considering  them  most  valuable,  as  laymg  the  foun- 
dation for  the  future  success  of  that  now  astonishing  source  of  revenue. 
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successful  in  his  mercantile  transactions^  or  in  his  Arming 
experiments,  or  in  his  mail-coach  enterprise,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  his  genius  must  have  remained  undeveloped.  The 
possibility  of  turning  to  advantage  that  natural  taste  for 
improving  the  beauties  of  scenery,  which  had  formed  one  of 
the  dearest  pleasures  of  his  rural  life,  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  one  night  when  anxiety  had  driven  sleep  from  his 
pillow.  This  scheme,  which  at  first  seems  to  have  entered 
his  imagination  with  almost  the  vague  uncertainty  of  a  dream, 
assimied  a  more  substantial  form,  when,  with  the  return  of 
day,  he  meditated  upon  its  practicability.  With  his  usual 
quickness  of  decision,  he  arose  the  next  morning;  and,  with 
fresh  energy  of  purpose,  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  writing 
letters  to  his  various  acquaintances,  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, explaining  his  intention  of  becoming  a  '^  Landscape 
Gardener;"  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  bending  his  whole 
mind  to  the  acquisition  of  such  technical  knowledge  as  was 
necessary  for  the  practical  purposes  of  such  a  profession. 

That  success  attended  these  exertions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add.  The  works  contained  in  the  volume  to  which  this  brief 
notice  of  their  author  is  prefixed,  sufficiently  testify  the 
result;  but,  in  tracing  the  history  of  such  persons  as  have 
risen  to  imy  eminence,  in  whatever  may  have  been  their  pur* 
suit,  we  generally  find  that  much  as  our  interest  may  have 
been  excited  by  descriptions  of  the  early  indications  of  genius, 
or  the  various  apparently  trifling  circumstances  which  have 
tended  to  aid  its  development,  or  the  obstacles  which  so  fre- 
quently beset  its  path,  much  of  that  interest  &des  away  when 
the  subject  of  it  has  realized  our  expectations,  by  overcoming 
those  obstacles;  whether,  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  an  ima- 
ginary being,  or  a  character  of  real  Ufe,  the  years  of  prosperity 
are  slightly  passed  over,  and  the  Biographer  feels  at  a  loss  to 
say  more,  than  that  his  hero  was  successful,  was  eminent,  was 
rich,  or  was  happy.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
interest  which  is  excited  by  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Repton  s 
memoranda,  arises  less  from  any  account  of  himself,  than 
from  the  observations  he  has  made  on  others ;  and,  in  attempt- 
ing to  trace  his  professional  career,  the  task  of  selection  and 
curtaafanent  becomes  more  difficult. 

From  the  Prince,  who  did  him  the  honour  of  consulting 
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him  in  the  improvements  of  his  palacei  to  the  humble  citizen, 
whO|  in  his  villa  near  town,  asked  for  his  assistance  to  arrange 
his  rows  of  poplars,  or  to  exclude  the  dusty  road  by  ids  fir 
plantation, — all  afford  traits  of  character,  both  curious  and 
amusing; — :but  to  insert  such  anecdotes  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  present  purpose,  of  giving  a  Sketch  of  Mr.  Repton's 
own  character  and  life  alone.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that, 
amongst  all  his  professional  visits  to  almost  every  part  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  he  had  fewer  engage- 
ments than  in  any  other ;  although  he  has  recorded  that  his 
first  professional  visit  was  to  Catton,  the  seat  of  Jeremiah 
Ives,  Esquire,  and  his  second  to  Holkham,  the  seat  of 
J.  W.  Coke,  Esquire  (since  Earl  of  Leicester):  "  two  of  my 
earliest  firiends,"  as  he  remarks,  "  who  have  both  outlived  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  have  seen  many  changes,  though 
none  in  the  regard  I  have  ever  felt  for  each."  Another  of 
his  earliest  patrons  was  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  on  whose 
amiable  character  he  expatiates  with  the  warmth  of  one  who 
not  only  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  domestic 
virtues,  but  who  felt  that  much  of  his  success  in  life  had  been 
owing  to  the  early  recommendation  and  steady  kindness  of 
that  great  and  good  man.  We  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
part  of  the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  his  Grace: — 

"When  I  first  saw  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1789,  he 
explained  to  me  his  wishes  concerning  Welbeck,  in  a  manner 
so  dear  and  decided,  that  all  diffidence  of  my  own  skill  was 
removed.  I  had  then  had  little  practical  experience,  and  felt 
a  painful  degree  of  anxiety  at  every  new  concern  ;  afraid  of 
committing  myself,  and  doubting  my  own  powers  to  suggest 
new  ideas.  The  Duke's  gracious  manners,  and  his  remarks, 
which  evinced  his  taste  and  judgment  in  my  own  pursuits, 
alarmed  my  sensibility  at  first,  but  soon  convinced  me  that  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  conveying  or  explaining  my 
opinion  to  him.  At  the  close  of  a  full  hour's  conversation,  I 
begged  his  Grace  would  inform  me  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  this  introduction :  after  a  short  pause  he 
said,  ^  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  recollect,  but  cannot  name 
any  one  person  in  particular.  Whenever  I  consult  any  pro- 
fessional gentleman,  in  whom  I  wish  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, both  in  his  skill  and  integrity,  it  of  course  leads  me 
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to  make  a  st3:ict  inquiry  of  all  who  are  likely  to  know  him  ; 
andy  as  I  have  uniformly  received  the  same  answer^  it  is  to 
yourself  alone  that  you  are  indebted.' " 

There  was  an  evident  sincerity,  and  an  elegance  in  the 
expression  of  this  flattering  compliment,  that  was  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  it 
naturally  laid  the  foundation  for  that  affectionate  regard, 
amounting  almost  to  veneration,  which,  during  an  intercourse 
of  twenty  years,  every  circumstance  contributed  to  strengthen. 
In  describing  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr. 
Repton  says,  "  few  men  so  well  understood  that  genuine  po- 
liteness which  springs  from  the  wish  to  see  others  comfortable, 
extending  itself  to  tiie  act  of  making  them  so ;  and  in  all  his 
words,  actions,  conversations,  and  correspondence,  there  was 
a  marked  attention  and  civility  which  seemed  the  effect  of 
nature  rather  than  of  art — ^in  fact,  it  was  both ;  it  was  an  habi- 
tual benevolence,  which  is  as  visible  in  trifles  as  in  the  most 
important  matters,  and  as  evident  in  a  short  note  as  in  a 
volume.  Of  all  the  persons  from  whom  I  have  ever  received 
letters,  there  waa  none  who  wrote  with  more  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  my  time  than  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land; and  it  is  always  flattering  to  a  professional  man  to 
suppose  his  time  fiilly  occupied.  ♦  ♦  *  *  The  last  time  I 
saw  his  Grrace,  was  at  Burlington  House,  27th  February, 
1806;  in  his  usual  kind  mann^,  he  requested  me  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  Bulstrode,  before  he  met  me  in  Easter 
week ;  but  b^ged  I  would  suit  my  own  convenience  in  the 
time,  and,  even  in  meeting  him  at  Easter,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  other  engagement.  I  said  that  I  should 
always  consider  his  early  notice  and  patronage  as  the  source 
of  all  the  fame  I  had  acquired  in  my  profession ;  and,  there- 
fiwe,  I  should  never  let  any  engagement  whatever  prevent 
aiy  attending  first  to  his  Grace's  wishes,  whenever  he  would 
hme  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  them.  He  very  cordially 
and  kindly  replied,  '  Mr.  Repton,  that  very  circumstance 
me   sometimes  unwilling  to  put  you  to  inconveni- 

That  Mr.  Repton's  professional  life  was  one  of  unmixed 
e^ogmi^ai  and  uninterrupted  success,  might,  perhaps,  be 
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imagined  by  any  one  who  only  perused  the  letters  of  flattering 
commendation  which  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  receiving ;  of 
these  many  have  been  carefully  preserved,  as  gratifying  testi- 
monials, from  persons  whose  names  alone  are  sufBcient  to 
render  their  words  of  praise  invaluable. 

But  that  there  were  also  vexations  and  disappointments 
attendant  on  his  profession,  as  there  must  be  on  every  other 
pursuit  in  life,  is  evident,  from  such  remarks  as  are  inter- 
spersed in  his  notes.  We  extract  the  following,  in  explanation 
of  our  meaning : — "  In  short,  of  many  hundred  plans,  digested 
with  care,  thought,  and  attention,  few  were  ever  so  carried 
into  execution,  that  I  could  be  pleased  with  my  own  works." 
And  again :  ''Like  every  pursuit  of  an  active  mind,  mine  has 
been  of  more  use  to  others  than  to  myself.  At  the  end  of  a 
very  few  years  I  had  reached  the  top  of  my  ladder,  which  I 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  reared  up  myself;  and  being  conspi- 
cuously placed  on  its  summit,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  I 
should  become  the  mark  for  envy  and  rivalship.  I  saw 
myself  attacked  in  the  public  papers  for  blunders  at  places 
I  had  never  visited,  or  for  absurdities  introduced  before  I 
visited  them ;  and  I  heard  opinions  quoted  as  mine,  which  I 
had  never  advanced,  and  was  blamed  for  errors  which  I  had 
never  advised."  ♦  *  *  *  "  The  established  professor  in 
every  art  is  seldom  contradicted,  while  present  to  defend  the 
propriety  of  his  plans ;  but  taste,  as  it  is  called,  is  so  imi- 
versal,  that  every  one  sets  up  for  a  connoisseiir,  and  each  is  so 
jealous  of  his  own  opinion,  that  the  greater  the  number  who 
canvassed  my  plans,  the  greater  was  the  departure  from  them, 
since  every  one  boasted  of  a  little  taste  of  his,  own."  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
**  Whatever  have  been  the  causes,  I  foimd  all  my  plans 
counteracted  at  Harewood ;  and  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
have  seen  that  place,  but  I  have  heard  that  my  design  for  the 
magnificent  arch  at  the  entrance — a  design  on  which  I,  had 
been  complimented  and  flattered  by  the  *  immortal  Pitt' — ^has 
been  adopted  only  in  the  general  outline ;  the  columns,  instead 
of  being  detached,  are  s\mk,  half  buried  in  a  wall,  and  moiinted 
on  pedestals ;  while  the  whole  building  is  placed  wery  diflTer- 
ently  from  what  I  intended  it  Instead  of  being  at  the  end 
of  the  village  of  Harewood,  it  is  removed  to  an  unmeaning 
distance,  isolated  and  detached,  without  any  relation  to  the 
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house  or  village.  This  vindicatiou  I  am  called  on  to  assert, 
in  consequence  of  many  of  my  plans  having  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented." 

Of  the  disappointment  he  experienced  in  the  early  part 
of  his  professional  career,  firom  a  misunderstanding  with  one 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it  is  here  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  He  never  himself  alluded  to  this  subject  with- 
out feelings  of  deep  regret,  yet  untinged  with  anger ;  but 
towards  the  dose  of  his  professional  life,  when  his  ambition 
was  about  to  be  gratified,  by  the  patronage  of  the  highest 
personage  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  pidnful  to  find  himself 
superseded  by  that  very  friend,  who,  in  earlier  life,  had  par- 
ticipated in  his  bright  visions  of  future  fame. 

Mr.  Repton's  plans  for  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  are  now 
before  the  public,  who  must  decide  whether  those  that  have 
been  substituted  in  their  stead,  are  improvements  or  other- 
wise. But  the  original  designs  had  been  received  by  the 
Prince,  with  these  unqualified  words  of  approbation : — **  Mr. 
Repton,  I  consider  the  whole  of  this  work  as  perfect,  and  will 
have  every  part  of  it  carried  into  immediate  execution  ;  not  a 
tittle  shall  be  altered, — even  you  yourself  shall  not  attempt 
any  improvement."  A  difiiculty  arose,  however,  as  to  the 
means  of  supplying  the  funds  for  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  which  caused  a  delay  that  terminated  as  we  have  before 
ahewn. 

But  we  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Repton's  character  did 
we  leave  it  to  be  imagined,  that  these  painful  circumstances  are 
dwelt  upon  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  complaint;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  one  of  his  fistvoiuite  maxims,  that  as  there  are  more 
beautiful  flowers  and  useful  herbs  in  the  world,  than  there  are 
noxious  or  tmsightly  weeds,  so  the  proportion  of  good  in  every 
person's  life  greatly  outweighs  that  of  evil,  could  we  but  per- 
suade men  to  measure  each  with  equal  justice.  Of  this  maxim 
his  own  life  certainly  afibrds  us  an  example.  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  him  one  of  her  rarest  gifts;  a  heart  totally  devoid 
of  selfishness.  This  displayed  itself  in  every  trifling  circum- 
stanoe,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  concerns  of  daily  life. 
To  give  pleasure  to  another,  was  but  adding  to  his  own  share 
of  happiness;  and,  with  an  even  flow  of  spirits  that  shed  light 
9ad  cheerfulness  on  all  around  him,  he  was  peculiarly  blessed 
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in  his  own  family  circle.  For  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
success,  beyond  his  hopes,  attended  him  in  the  profession  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself;  and  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  not 
only  felt  pleasure  himself,  but  frequently  had  the  power  of 
promoting  it  in  others.  And  to  these  blessings  was  added 
that  of  healthy  which  had  never  known  a  day's  interruption, 
till  the  unfortunate  night  of  January  the  29th,  1811;  when, 
returning  with  his  daughters  from  a  ball  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lennard,  his  carriage  was  overturned,  owing  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  snow  in  the  road; — ^he  received  an  injury  in  the 
spine,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  For  many 
weeks  this  accident  confined  him  to  his  bed,  deprived  of  all 
power  of  motion.  In  a  situation  so  trying  to  one  of  his  active 
disposition,  his  mind  still  retained  its  energy;  and  his  patient 
endurance  of  suffering,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  never 
deserted  him  for  a  moment.  It  was  many  months  ere  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  usual  pursuits;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  loss  of  his  accustomed  exercise  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  complaint  which,  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  occa- 
sioned him,  at  times,  great  agony;  and  which  his  physician 
pronounced  to  be  Angina  Pectoris.  It  was  well  known  to 
himself  (and  he  did  not  conceal  it  from  those  most  dear  to 
him),  that  the  termination  of  this  disease  would  be  as  sudden 
as  it  must  be  fatal ; — ^but  the  stroke  was  so  long  delayed,  that 
hope  had  almost  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  as 
to  the  truth  of  that  awful  fate  which  he  himself  never  forgot 
was  hanging  over  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March, 
1818,  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  not  more  unwell  than  usual 
(the  act  of  dressing  had,  for  some  time,  been  attended  with 
a  few  moments  of  spasm  in  the  chest),  but  he  no  sooner 
reached  the  breakfast-room,  than  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his 
servant,  and  expired  without  a  groan.  So  instantaneous  was 
his  death,  that  before  his  son  could  hasten  from  the  adjoining 
room,  his  spirit  had  fled  for  ever. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr.  Repton's  love  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  than  the  wish  he  had  latterly  expressed, 
that  his  remains  might  be  deposited  in  a  "  garden  of  roses." 
To  gratify  this  innocent  fancy,  he  himself  selected  the  small 
enclosure  on  the  south  side  of  the  picturesque  chiurch  of 
Aylsham,  in  Norfolk:   a  simple  Gothic  monument  records 
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his  name  and  age,  followed  by  some  lines  written  by  him- 
self:— 

'<  The  tomb  of  Humphry  Repton,  who  died  March  24th,  1818. 

'  Not  like  the  Egyptian  tjrrants— consecrate, 
Unmixt  with  others  shall  my  dust  remain ; 
But  mouldering,  hlended,  melting  into  earth, 
Mine  shall  give  form  and  colour  to  the  rose; 
And  while  its  vivid  hlossoms  cheer  mankind. 
Its  perfum'd  odour  shall  ascend  to  heaven.' " 

In  the  same  grave  reposes  that  gentle  being,  who,  for  five- 
and-forly  years,  had  been  th^  beloved  participator  in  all  his 
joys  and  griefs:  she  did  not  long  survive  him ;  and  it  was  her 
last  request  that  they  should  not  be  separated  in  death.  Out  of 
a  £unily  of  sixteen  children,  but  seven  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood;— and  at  their  parents'  death^  only  four  sons  and  a 
daughter  remained  of  this  numerous  family.  The  latter  still 
resides  with  her  eldest  brother,  John  Adey,  who  is,  perhaps, 
less  known  as  a  follower  of  his  father  in  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening,  than  as  one  deeply  versed  in  antiquarian 
lore ;  from  which  peculiar  taste  he  has  gathered  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  ancient  Gothic  architecture,  many  specimens 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  engravings  that  accompany  his 
fitther's  works.  The  second  son,  Edward,  who  was  originally 
intended  for  his  fstther's  profession,  having  evinced  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Church,  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  is  now  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  The  third  son, 
William,  is  in  the  law,  and  possesses  the  small  paternal 
estate  at  Aylsham;  and  the  fourth  son,  George  Stanley,  who 
has  for  many  years  practised  as  an  architect,  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  only  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father.  One  of  the 
most  ardent  wishes  of  that  fathers  heart  was  gratified,  by 
living  to  see  his  children  united  and  happy:  and  we  can- 
not better  close  this  Notice,  than  by  transcribing  his  own 
concluding  words,  so  expressive  of  the  ruling  feeling  of  his 
mind : — "  My  ship  of  life  is  sinking,  and  it  is  time  to  quit  it; 
these  pages  will  serve  to  shew  how  actively  I  have  performed 
the  voyage — ^how  I  have  glided  through  calms,  and  struggled 
through  tempests.  I  have  touched  at  every  port,  and  where 
have  we  met  with  happiness  unalloyed?  or,  where  found  a 
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man  not  disappointed?  Nowhere!  Yet  still  I  must  repeat, 
that  there  is  more  of  good  than  of  evil;  and  for  this  redun- 
dancy,  all  our  gratitude  must,  at  last,  resolve  itself  into  that 
reiterated  aspiration  from  my  heart — Laus  Deo"     A.  B. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  Mr.  Repton's  published  works,  of  whicht 
those  only  that  treat  on  landscape  gardening  are  reprinted  in  the  present 
volume : — 

The  Hundred  of  North  Erpnigham,  in  the  History  of  Norfolk,  &c. 
1781.    8vo. 

The  Bee;  or,  a  Critique  on  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  Somerset 
House.     1788.     8vo. 

Variety ;  a  Collection  of  Essays.     1788.     12mo. 

The  Bee;  a  Critique  on  the  Shakspeare  Gallery.     1789.     8vo. 

Letter  to  Uvedale  Price,  Esq.  on  Landscape  Gardening.     1794.    4to. 

Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening;  collected  from  Designs 
and  Observations  now  in  the  possession  of  the  different  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen for  whose  use  they  were  originally  made :  the  whole  tending  to  estab- 
lish fixed  Principles  in  the  Art  of  laying  out  Ground;  16  coloured  I^ates. 
Lond.  1795.     Oblong  quarto.     21,  I2t,  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening; 
including  some  remarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Architectiure ;  collected 
from  various  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  different  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen : 
the  whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  Principles  in  the  respective  Arts ;  with 
many  Plates.     Lond.  1803.    4to.     51.  5«. 

Odd  Whims;  being  a  republication  of  some  Papers  in  Variety;  with  a 
Comedy,  and  other  Poems.     Lond.  1804.     2  vols.  12mo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Gardening;  to 
which  are  added,  some  Observations  on  its  Theory  and  Practice,  including  a 
Defence  of  the  Art     Lond.  1806.     8vo.     5f. 

Designs  for  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  humbly  inscribed  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  of 
Architecture,  as  it  relates  to  the  Palaces  and  Houses  in  England.  By 
H.  Repton,  Esq.  with  the  assistance  of  his  Sons,  John  Adey  Reptou,  F.  A.S., 
and  G.  S.  Repton,  Architects.     Lond.  1808.     Folio.     61. 

On  the  supposed  Effects  of  Ivy  upon  Trees.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1810. 
Vol.  xi.  p.  27. 

Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening ;  in- 
cluding some  Remarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Architecture ;  collected  from 
various  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  different  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen for  whose  use  they  were  originally  written :  tending  to  establish 
fixed  Principles  in  the  respective  Arts.  By  H.  Repton,  Esq.  assisted  by  his 
Son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F.A.S     Lond.  1816.     4to.     61. 
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DEDICATION* 
TO      THE      KING. 


SIRE, 


Your  Majesty's  gracious  patronage  of 
this  Volume,  while  it  impresses  me  with  the  deepest  grati- 
tude, excites  in  me  a  desire  that  the  Work  were  more  worthy 
of  the  Royal  favour.  If  it  should  appear  that,  instead  of  dis- 
playing new  doctrines,  or  furnishing  novel  ideas,  it  serves 
rather,  by  a  new  method,  to  elucidate  old  established  princi- 
ples, and  to  confirm  long  received  opinions,  I  can  only  plead 
in  my  excuse,  that  true  taste,  in  every  art,  consists  more  in 
adapting  tried  expedients  to  peculiar  circumstances,  than  in 
that  inordinate  thirst  after  novelty,  the  characteristic  of  un- 
cultivated minds,  which,  from  the  facility  of  inventing  wild 
theories,  without  experience,  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  taste  is 
displayed  by  novelty,  genius  by  innovation,  and  that  every 
change  must  necessarily  tend  to  improvement. 

That  Your  Majesty  may  long  continue  to  be  the  Patron 
of  liberal  arts,  the  encourager  of  polite  literature,  and  the 
great  arbiter  of  true  taste  in  this  country,  must  ever  be  the 
prayer  of  those  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  genius  and 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  fostered  by  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion, imder  the  benign  protection  of  Your  Majesty. 

Permit  me,  SIRE,  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  most 
profound  humility. 

Your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

H.  REPTON. 

Harestreet,  near 
Romford,  Dec  6»  1794. 

[*  We  have  reprinted  this  Dedication,  because  it  contains  what,  it  ap- 
pears, Mr.  Repton  considered  as  principles :  viz.f  1.  that  true  taste,  in  every  - 
art,  consists  more  in  adapting  tried  expedients  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
than  in  an  inordinate  thirst  a&r  novel^,  &c, ;  and,  2.  that  Hub  inordinate 
thirst  after  novelty,  is  a  characteristic  of  uncultivated  minds. — J.  C.  L.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


EXPLAINING     THE     NATURE     OF     THIS     WORK. 


My  opinions  on  the  general  principles  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening  have  been  difiused  in  separate  manuscript  volumes,  as 
opportunities  occurred  of  elucidating  them  in  the  course  of 
my  practice ;  and  I  have  often  indulged  the  hope  of  collecting 
and  arranging  these  scattered  opinions,  at  some  future  period 
of  my  life,  when  I  should  retire  from  the  more  active  employ- 
ment of  my  profession  :  but  that  which  is  long  delayed,  is  not, 
therefore,  better  executed ;  and  the  task  which  is  deferred  to 
declining  years,  is  frequently  deferred  for  ever ;  or,  at  best, 
performed  with  languor  and  indifference. 

This  consideration,  added  to  the  possibility  of  being  anti- 
cipated by  a  partial  publication  of  my  numerous  manuscripts, 
not  always  in  the  possession  of  those  by  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  consulted,  induced  me  to  print  the  following 
pages,  with  less  methodical  arrangement  than  I  originally  in- 
tended. I  once  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  Landscape  Gardening ^  classed  under  certain 
general  rules,  to  which  this  art  is  as  much  subject  as  Architec- 
ture,  Music,  or  any  other  of  the  polite  Arts:  but,  though  daily 
experience  convinced  me  that  such  rules  do  actually  exist, 
yet  I  have  foimd  so  much  variety  in  their  application,  and  so 
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much  difficulty  in  selecting  proper  examples,  without  greatly 
increasing  the  number  of  expensive  plates,  that  I  have  pre- 
ferred this  mode  of  publishing  a  volume  of  Hints  and 
Sketches  ;  being  detached  fragments,  collected  from  my  dif- 
ferent works.  It  never  was  my  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of 
anyone  Red  Book;  nor  to  multiply  my  examples,  by  referring 
to  a  number  of  different  books,  when  a  single  engraving  would 
answer  the  purpose:  I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  in  permitting  me  to  use  the  Red  Book  of  Welbeckas 
the  ground-work  of  the  present  volimie ;  though  I  shall,  occa- 
sionally, refer  to  other  places,  in  order  to  increase  the  nimiber 
of  examples,  without  augmenting  the  number  and  expense  of 
plates.  Thus  an  opportunity  may  sometimes  occur  of  com- 
paring my  observations  with  the  subjects  themselves,  or  with 
the  original  drawmgs  in  different  Ubraries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  that,  in  this  advertisement,  I 
should  give  some  accoimt  of  the  sequel  of  this  Work,  or  the 
number  of  volumes  to  which  it  may  be  extended ;  but,  from 
the  multitude  of  my  private  engagements,  I  have  found  so  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press, 
that  I  dare  not  suggest  the  period,  if  ever  it  should  arrive, 

when  I  shall  produce  another. 

H.  R. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THOSE  RED  BOOKS 

From  whence  the  Jbllowing  Extracts  are  made ;  or  which  are  men- 
tioned as  containing  farther  Elucidaiions  of  the  Subjects  intro- 
duced in  this  First  Volume. 


PLACE. 

COUNTY. 

A  SEAT  OF 

Antony  House 

Cornwall     .     . 

Reginald  Pole  Carew,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Babworth     .     . 

Nottinghamshire 

Honourable  John  Bridgman  Simpson. 

Bessacre  Manor 

Yorkshire    .     . 

B.  D.  W.  Cook,  Esq. 

Brandsbury 

Middlesex  .     . 

Honourable  Lady  Salusbury. 

Brocklesby  .     . 

Lincolnshire    . 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Yarborough. 

Brookmans  .    . 

Herts     .     .    . 

S.  R.  Gaussen,  Esq. 

Buckminster    . 

Leicestershire  . 

Sir  William  Manners,  Bart 

Castle  Hill  .     . 

Middlesex  .     . 

H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Catchfrench      . 

Cornwall     .     . 

F.  Glanville,  Esq. 

Claybury     .     . 

Essex     .     .     . 

James  Hatch,  Esq. 

Cobham  Park  . 

Kent.     .     .     . 

Earl  Damley. 

Courteen  Hall . 

Northamptonshire 

J  Sir  William  Wake,  Bart. 

Crewe  Hall .     . 

Cheshire .     .     . 

John  Crewe,  F^sq.,  M.P. 

Culford  .     .     . 

Suffolk    .     .     . 

Marquis  Comwallis. 

Donington   .     . 

Leicestershire  . 

Earl  Moira. 

Femey  Hall     . 

Shropshire  .     . 

Late  Sam.  Phipps,  Esq. 

Finedon      ,     . 

Northamptonshire  J.  English  Dolben,  Esq. 

Gamons      .     . 

Herefordshire  . 

J.  G.  Cotterell,  Esq.  [In  1838,  Sir  J.G. 
Cotterell,  Bart.] 

Gayhurst     .    . 

Bucks  .     . 

George  Wrighte,  Esq. 

Glevering    .    . 

Suffolk    .     .     . 

Chaloner  Arcedeckne,  Esq. 

Hanslope  Park 

Bucks     .     .     . 

Edward  Watts,  Esq. 

HazellsHall    . 

Bedfordshire     . 

Francis  Pym,  Esq. 

Herriard's  House  Hampshire  .     . 

G.  Purefoy  Jervoise,  Esq. 

Holkbam     .     . 

Norfolk  .     .     . 

T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  M.P.  [In  1838,  the 
TmA  of  Leicester.] 

Holme  Park     . 

Berkshire     .     . 

Richard  Palmer,  Esq. 

Holwood     .     . 

Kent .... 

Right  Honourable  W.  Pitt  [In  1838, 
John  Ward,  Esq.] 

Lamer    •    . 

Herts     .     <     • 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Drake  Garrard. 

Langley  Park  . 

Kent .... 

Sir  Peter  BurreU,  Bart.,  M.P.  [In  1838, 
E.  Goodhart,  Esq.] 
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PLACE. 

Lathom  • 
Little  Green    . 
Livermere  Park 
Milton    .     .    . 
Milton  Park     . 
Nacton   .     .     . 
Northrepps  .     . 
Ouston    .     .     . 
Port  Eliot    .     . 
Prestwood   .     . 
Parley     .     .     . 
Riven  Hall .     . 
Rudding  Hall  . 
Scrielsby     .     . 
Sheffield  Place. 
Stoke  Pogies.  . 
Stoke  Park  .     . 
Stoneaston   .    . 
Sundridge   .     . 

Sunninghill .  . 
Tatton  Park  . 
Thoresby  .  . 
Trewarthenick . 
Tyrringham 
Waresley  .  . 
Welbeck  .  . 
Wembly .  .  . 
Whersted  .  . 
WiddialHaU   . 


COUNTY. 

Lancashire  .     . 
Sussex    .     .     . 
Suffolk    .     .     . 
Cambridgeshire 
Northamptonshire 
Suffolk    .     .     . 
Norfolk  .     .     . 
Yorkshire    .     . 
Cornwall      .     . 
Staffordshire    . 
Berkshire     .     . 
Essex      .     .     . 
Yorkshire    .     . 
Lincolnshire    . 
Sussex    .     .     . 
Bucks     .     .     . 
Herefordshire  . 
Somersetshire  . 
Kent    .... 

Berks  .  .  . 
Cheshire  .  . 
Nottinghamshire 
Cornwall  .  . 
Bucks  .  .  . 
Essex  .  .  . 
Nottinghamshire 
Middlesex  .  . 
Suffolk  .  .  . 
Herts      .     .    . 


A  SEAT  OF 

Wilbraham  Bootle,  Esq. 

Thomas  Peckham  Phipps,  Esq. 

N.  Lee  Acton,  Esq. 

Samuel  Knight,  Esq. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

P.  B.  Broke,  Esq. 

Bartlet  Gumey,  Esq. 

Bryan  Cook,  Esq. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Eliot. 

Honourable  Edward  Foley,  M.P. 

Anthony  Morris  Storer,  Esq. 

C.  C.  Western,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  Loughborough,  L.H.  Chancellor. 

Honourable  the  Champion  Dymock. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Sheffield. 

John  Penn,  -Esq. 

Honourable  E.  Foley,  M.P. 

Hippesley  Coxe,  Esq.,  M.P. 

£.  G.  Linde,  Esq.     [In  1838,  Sir  Saml. 

Scott,  Bart] 
James  Sibbald,  Esq. 
William  Egerton,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Charles  Pierrepont,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Fr.  Gregor,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Praed,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Geo.  Allanson  Winn,  Bart,  M.P. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Richard  Page,  Esq. 
Sir  Robert  Harland,  Bart 
J.  T.  Ellis,  Esq. 


[Most,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  places  still  exist,  though,  doubtless,  a 
number  of  them  have  changed  proprietors.  We  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain what  changes  have  taken  place,  but  with  very  little  success.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  the  real  value  of  this  work 
consists  in  the  illustrative  descriptions  and  engravings,  which  are  altogether 
independent  of  the  names  of  either  persons  or  places. — J.  C.  L.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  improve  the  scenery  of  a  country,  and  to  display  its 
native  beauties  with  advantage,  is  an  Art  which  originated  in 
England,  and  has  therefore  been  called  English  Gardening  ;  yet 
as  this  expression  is  not  sufficiently  appropriate,  especially 
since  Gardening,  in  its  more  confined  sense  of  Horticulture y 
has  been  likewise  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  this 
country,  ♦  I  have  adopted  the  term  Landscape  Gardening,  as 
most  proper,  because  the  art  can  only  be  advanced  and  per- 
fected by  the  imited  powers  of  the  landscape  painter  and  the 
practical  gardener.  The  former  must  conceive  a  plan,  which 
the  latter  may  be  able  to  execute ;  for  though  a  painter  may 
represent  a  beautiful  landscape  on  his  canvass,  and  even  surpass 
Nature  by  the  combination  of  her  choicest  materials,  yet  the 
luxuriant  imagination  of  the  painter  must  be  subjected  to  the 
gardeners  practical  knowledge  in  planting,  digging,  and 
moving  earth ;  that  the  simplest  and  readiest  means  of  accom- 
plishing each  design  may  be  suggested ;  since  it  is  not  by  vast 
labour,  or  great  expense,  that  Nature  is  generally  to  be 
improved ;  on  the  contrary, 

"  Ce  noble  emploi  demande  un  artiste  qui  pense, 
Prodigue  de  g^nie,  mais  non  pas  de  d^pense." 

[Which  may  be  thus  Englished : — 

*'  This  noble  employment  requires  an  artist  who  thinks, 
Prodigal  of  genius,  but  not  of  expense." 

The  following  paraphrase  of  this  passage  is  given  by  Mrs. 
Montolieu,  in  her  translation : — 

'<  Insult  not  Nature  with  absurd  expense, 
Nor  spoil  her  simple  charms  by  vain  pretence ; 
Weigh  well  the  subject,  be  wiUi  caution  bold, 
Profuse  of  genius,  not  profuse  of  gold.*' 

The  Gardei^.    2nd  Ed.  p.  5.] 

*  This  appears  firom  the  many  valuable  works  on  that  subject ;  parti- 
cularly the  web  known  labours  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Speechly,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland ;  and  from  many  other  useful  books  produced  by 
English  kitchen  gardeners. 
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If  the  knowledge  of  painting  be  insu£Scient  without  that 
of  gardenings  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  gardener,  without 
some  skiU  in  painting,  wiU  seldom  be  able  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  effects  before  they  are  carried  into  execution.  This  faculty 
of  foreknowing  effects  constitutes  the  master,  in  every  branch 
of  the  polite  arts ;  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  correct  eye, 
a  ready  conception,  and  a  fertility  of  invention,  to  which  the 
professor  adds  practical  experience. 

But  of  this  art,  painting  and  gardening  are  not  the  only 
foundations :  the  artist  must  possess  a  competent  knowledge 
o{  surveying,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  agriculture,  botany,  and 
the  general  principles  of  architecture.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  man  bred,  and  constantly  living,  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  should  possess  all  these  requisites ;  yet  because  the 
immortal  Brown  was  originally  a  kitchen  gardener,  it  is  too 
common  to  find  every  man,  who  can  handle  a  rake  or  spade, 
pretending  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  most  difficult  points  of 
improvement.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  firom  whence  Mr. 
Brown  derived  his  knowledge  ? — ^the  answer  is  obvious  :  that, 
being  at  first  patronised  by  a  few  persons  of  rank  and  acknow- 
ledged good  taste,  he  acquired,  by  degrees,  the  faculty  of 
prejudging  effects;  partly  from  repeated  trials,  and  partly 
from  the  experience  of  those  to  whose  conversation  and  inti- 
macy his  genius  had  introduced  him  :  and,  although  he  could 
not  design,  himself,  there  exist  many  pictures  of  scenery,  made 
under  his  instruction,  which  his  imagination  alone  had 
painted.  * 

Since  the  art  of  Landscape  Gardening  requires  the  combi- 
nation of  certain  portions  of  knowledge  in  so  many  different 
arts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  professors  of  each  should  respec- 
tively suggest  what  is  most  obvious  to  their  own  experience  ; 
and  thus  the  painter,  the  kitchen  gardener,  the  engineer,  the 
land  agent,  and  the  architect,  will  frequently  propose  expe- 
dients different  from  those  which  the  landscape  gardener  may 
think  proper  to  adopt.     The  difficulties  which  I  have  occasion- 

*  I  must  not,  in  this  place,  omit  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
Launcelot  Brown,  Esq.,  late  member  for  Huntingtonshire,  the  son  of  my 
predecessor,  for  having  presented  me  with  the  maps  of  the  greatest  works  in 
which  his  late  father  had  been  consulted,  both  in  tneir  original  and  improved 
states.  ' 
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ally  experienced  &om  these  contending  interests,  induced  me 
to  make  a  complete  digest  of  each  subject  proposed  to  my 
consideration,  affixing  the  reasons  on  which  my  opinion  was 
founded,  and  stating  the  comparative  advantages  to  the  whole, 
of  adopting  or  rejecting  certain  parts  of  any  plan.  To  make 
my  designs  intelligible,  I  found  that  a  mere  map  was  insuffi- 
cient ;  as  being  no  more  capable  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
landscape,  than  the  ground-plan  of  a  house  does  of  its  eleva- 
tion. To  remedy  this  deficiency,  I  delivered  my  opinions  in 
writing,  that  they  might  not  be  misconceived  or  misrepre- 
sented; and  I  invented  the  peculiar  kind  of  slides  to  my 
sketches,  which  are  here  imitated  by  the  engraver.  *  [Fig.  1.] 


[•  Theu  ilides  ore,  doubtleu,  a  very  ingcnioua  invention,  and  though 
they  are  liable  to  eome  objections,  which  we  AiM  aflerwBTda  notice,  yet,  in 
the  caae  of  landacapcB  suited  for  a  ouarto  or  folio  page,  they  ere  calculated 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  drawing;  aince  one  landscape,  bv  meant 
of  one  or  tiro  alides,  may  serre  instead  of  two  or  three.  Slides  of  thie  kind 
are  particularly  useM  in  the  caw  of  ground  plans,  where  the  object  is  to 
shew  different  modes  of  arranging  gome  particular  port  of  the  plan ;  and 
they  may  also  be  advantageousrf  applied  in  the  case  of  slight  sketches  uf 
landscape  on  ■  large  scale.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  readers  may 
clearly  understand  what  a  slide  is,  we  shall  give  an  example. 


Fig.  I,  represents  a  landscape,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  certain 
alterationa.  The  eneraving  represents  the  landscape  as  it  it  supposed  to 
appear  before  thelandseane-Fardener  commences  his  operations.  OnDftingup 
the  slip  of  paper,  or  "slide,  the  landscape  is  seen  as  it  will  appear  when  the 
operations  of  the  landacape^rdeuer  are  completed.  It  is  evident  that  two 
or  (hrap  slides  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  landscape,  to  shew  the  effects 
of  difiereut  alterBtions,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Repton  in  several 
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Such  drawings,  to  shew  the  proposed  eflTects,  can  be  usefiil 
but  in  a  very  few  instances ;  yet  I  have  often  remarked,  with 

cases.  For  example,  our  viffnettes,  Figs.  6, 7,  and  8,  p.  42,  p.  43,  and  p*  4#, 
represent  a  landscape,  which,  in  Mr.  Repton's  original  work,  has  two  slides 
over  it  The  first,  or  upper  slide,  shews  the  landscape  as  it  appears  in 
Fig.  6 ;  the  second  slide  as  in  Fig.  7 ;  and  when  hoth  slides  are  lifted  up, 
the  landscape  appears  as  in  Fig.  8,  p.  44. 

The  principal  objection  to  these  slides  is,  that  a  hard  line  of  separation 
between  the  slide  and  the  landscape  beneath,  is,  in  many  cases,  unavoidable. 
For  example,  the  slide  is  quite  unobjectionable  in  Mr.  Repton*s  Plate  I., 
which  is  our  Fig.  1,  above  given  (and  also  our  Figs.  4  and  5),  because  the 
line  of  the  top  of  the  paling  is  hard  in  itself,  as  appears  in  our  Fig.  4; 
but  the  upper  slide  in  Mr.  Repton's  Plate  II.  (represented  by  our  Fig.  6), 
produces  a  hard  and  conspicuous  outline,  from  the  difficulty  of  cutting  off 
the  paper  close  to  the  outline  of  the  group  of  trees  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  At  the  same  time,  if  slight  sketches  be  employed  instead  of 
finished  drawings,  this  objection  has  much  less  force ;  ana  in  ground  plans, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  invention  is  of  real  value. 

Instead  of  adopting  slides,  we  have  found  it  more  convenient,  owing  to 
the  small  size  to  wnich  the  views  are  reduced,  to  give  a  separate  landscape 
for  each  slide.  We  have  fi;iven  these  landscapes  in  the  form  of  vignettes, 
in  preference  to  including  them  in  parallelograms,  bounded  by  definite  Hnes, 
for  the  following  reasons,  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
who  takes  the  signature  of  Kataphusin,  in  the  Architectural  Magazine ;  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  which  work  he  has  treated  on  the  same  subject,  in  a 
somewhat  difierent  manner. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  casual  speculators  that 
the  multitudinous  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape  should  be  painted  with 
accuracy  so  extreme,  and  finish  so  exquisite,  as  our  every-day  experience 
would  seem  to  prove,  upon  the  smaU  space  afforded  by  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  point  can  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  seen  by  the  fiixed  eye,  at  a  given  moment ;  and  all  other  points 
included  in  the  vision,  are  indistinct  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  this  central  point ;  and  when  this  distance  has  increased  till  the  line 
connecting  the  two  points  subtends  thirty  degrees,  the  receding  point 
becomes  invisible.  This  distance  of  thirty  degrees,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  limit  of  sight 

Now,  if  the  attention  be  fixed  exclusively  on  the  central  point,  the 
surrounding  points,  being  indistinct  directly  as  their  distance,  wili^  near  the 
limit,  be  b^^y  visible ;  consequently  the  limit  will  not  be  a  harsh  line,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  soft  and  unfelt  by  the  eye. 

But  this  is  a  mode  of  vision  very  rarely  employed  by  the  eye  in  con- 
templating landscape.  We  prefer  receiving  aU  the  visual  rays  partially, 
to  receiving  one  perfectly ;  and,  instead  of  confining  the  attention  to  the 
central  point,  distribute  it,*  as  nearly  as  may  be,  over  the  whole  field  of 
vision.  Partial  distribution  is  usually  and  instinctively  effected;  perfect 
distribution  only  occasionally,  when  we  wish  to  become  aware  of  a  general 
effect.  The  more  general  the  distribution,  the  more  severe  the  linut ;  and 
when  the  distribution  is  perfect,  the  limit  is  a  circle,  whose  diameter  subtends 
sixty  degrees,  whose  centre  is  opposite  the  eye,  and  whose  area  is  a  section 
of  the  cone  of  rays  by  wliich  the  landscape  is  made  sensible  to  the  eye. 

*  This  operation  is  partly  optical,  partly  mental.  Optical,  inasmuch  as  a  slight  change 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  eyeball ;  mental,  because  ideas  which  the  optic  nerve  was^not 
before  permitted  to  convey  to  the  brain,  are  now  permitted  to  take  their  full  eflbct. 
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«ome  mortification^  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  my  labours 
which  the  common  observer  has  time  or  leisiire  to  examine ; 

ETery  pictore  may  be  considered  as  a  section  of  this  cone,  by  a  plane 
peipendiciuar  to  the  horizon,  and,  therefore,  to  the  central  ray  of  the  cone. 
Then  die  qaestion  is,  should  the  intersecting  plane  include  more  than  the 
area  of  the  cone  at  the  point  of  intersection,  or  exactly  its  area,  or  less  than 
its  area  f 

K  it  include  more  than  its  area,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  the  edge  of 
the  picture,  if  we  stand  in  the  proper  point  for  seeing  the  rest  of  it  All 
the  artist's  labour  on  the  edge  will,  therefore,  be  lost  on'  those  who  know 
where  to  stand ;  and  its  effect  on  those  who  do  not,  will  be  to  make  them 
stand  in  a  wrong  place. 

If  it  include  exactly  the  area,  the  edge  of  the  picture  becomes  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  hmit  of  sight,  and  evervthing  takes  its  true  position. 
If  it  include  less  than  its  area,  we  feel  that  we  could  see,  and  should 
naturally  see,  more  than  the  artist  has  given  us ;  the  edge  of  the  picture 
becomes  a  cutting,  interfering,  distinct  termination,  just  as  the  edge  of  a 
window  is,  when  the  spectator  is  kept  twelve  feet  back  into  the  room.  We 
wish  to  get  Uie  edge  out  of  our  way,  and  to  see  what  is  behind  it :  and  the 
ease,  bean^,  and  propriety  of  the  painting  is  entirely  disguised  or  destroyed. 
Accordmg  to  this  reasoning,  then,  our  pictures  should  all  be  circular, 
and  of  such  a  size  that  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  their  centre  should 
equal  thdr  diameter. 

Bat  we  see  that  all  artists,  as  a  general  principle,  make  their  pictures 
parallelograms  of  varied  proportion.  This  is  a  proof  that  such  a  form  is 
desirable,  and  something  very  near  a  proof  that  it  is  proper. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  investigate  three  questions : — I.  What  are  the 
cames  which  render  such  a  form  desirable?  II.  What  are  the  principles 
on  which  snch  a  form  ii  adnussible?  III.  What  are  the  limitations  imder 
wfaidft  such  a  form  is  to  be  giyenf 

L  What  are  the  causes  which  render  such  a  form  desirable  ? 
In  the  first  'place,  a  circle,  though  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  eye,  is  the 
most  moooConons  of  all  figures ;  there  is  no  change  in  it — no  commence- 
ment or  termination — ^no  point  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  decision ; 
tiie  ooDscquence  of  which  is  that  an  assemblage  of  circles  is  most  fatiguing 
and  wcerieome  to  the  eye ;  and  has,  in  relation  to  groups  of  otiier  figures, 
very  much  the  effect  of  a  countenance  utteriy  without  cnaracter,  and  con- 
¥eisation  altogether  destitute  of  meaning,  compared  with  marked  features 
and  Tirid  expression.     Now,  as  it  is  generaAy  very  desirable  to  group 
pictares^  the  circle  would,  on  this  account,  be  a  most  disagreeable  form : 
while  the  parallelogram  admits  of  variety  of  form  as  well  of  size,  according 
to  iSbit  proportion  m  the  sides,  enters  into  simple  and  ^mmetrical  groups, 
hannonises  with  the  right  lines  of  walls  ana  roof,  and  saves  a  great  dea 
ofnaee. 

Theee,  however,  are  only  the  upholsterer's  reasons  for  preferring  the 
pwaHciogram.  The  artist's  are  of  far  more  weight  The  first  great  inconve- 
aicaee  is  thaA  the  line  of  sight,  or  horizon,  must  be  the  horizontal  diameter, 
*nd  tins,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  would  take  awav  all  power  from  the 
vtirt  of  indicating  the  elevation  of  the  spectator ;  while  perspective  retirins^ 
liass  would  in^ne  equally  upwards  and  downwards,  producing  an  artificiiu 
and  (fisagreeable  impression. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  if,  as  is  very  often — ^we  may  say  generally — 
^  ftMf  then  be  no  positive,  continuous,  horizontal  line  in  the  picture,  the 
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although  it  is  the  least  part  of  diat  perfection  in  the  art,  to 
which  these  hints  and  sketches  will,  I  hope,  contribute. 

eye,  in  the  case  of  tihe  circle,  would  have  no  critetion  whatever  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  rectitude  of  the  verticals,  it  would  be  doubtful  about  its  own 
position,  and  uncertain  which  lines  it  was  to  assume  as  horizontal.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  therefore,  the  verticals  would  ^pear  inclined,  and  the 
iibsence  of  the  parallel  terminating  lines  would  thus  be  embarrassing  to  the 
artist,  iijurious  to  the  drawing,  and  painful  to  the  spectator. 

And,  lastly,  the  laws  of  composition,  as  far  as  relating  to  shade  and 
colour,  are  very  much  facilitated  by  a  rectangular  form ;  the  portions  ef 
each  can  be  much  more  aocuratelv  estimated  and  disposed  than  in  the 
circle;  and  the  scientific  forms  of  grouping,  pyramidal,  cruciform,  Scc^ 
become  much  more  evident,  and,  therefore,  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
spectator.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  circle  is  practically  offensive,  though 
scientifically  true;  and,  therefore,  that  if  we  can,  by  any  modification  of 
design,  turn  it  into  the  parallelogram,  without  infiiuging  any  law  of  vision, 
it  wnl  be  a  most  important  and  valuable  alteration.    Therefore, 

II.  What  are  the  principles  on  which  such  a  form  is  admissible  ? 

First  It  is  very  rarely  mdeed  that  the  eye  contemplates  any  landscape 
without  elevating  or  depressing  itself.  In  all  mountam  and  architectural 
scenery  it  is  raised ;  in  all  prospects  of  distant  country,  depressed.  In  this 
case  the  cone  of  rays  enters  the  eye  obliquely,  upwarcfs  or  aownwards.  But 
the  plane  of  ihe  picture  is  always  vertical  to  the  eye.  Consequently  we 
have  the  section,  by  a  vertical  plane,  of  a  cone  whose  axis  is  inclined.  Thia 
is  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  verticaL 

Simimrlv:  it  is  seldom  that  the  eye  includes  the  tiurty  dep;rees  on 
eaeli  side  of  its  legitimate  point  of  sight  There  is  always  somethmg  more 
attractive  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  it  directs  itself  to  the  attractive 
side,*  including,  perhaps,  forty  degrees  on  one  side;  twenty  decrees  on  the 
other.  We  have  then  the  section  of  an  oblique  cone  by  a  paralld  plane^  or 
an  ellipse  whose  muor  axis  is  horizontaL 

Here,  then,  we  nave  a  most  valuable  modification  of  the  monotonous 
circle ;  we  have  a  figuxe  susceptible  of  as  much  variety  of  form  as  the  rect- 
angle, and  whose  sides,  where  they  cut  the  axes,  very  nearly  correspond  to 
straight  lines.  We  have  the  power  of  increasing  i4>parent  elevation  of 
architecture,  bv  using  the  vertical  ellipse ;  or  of  diminishing  an  overwhelm* 
ing  mass  of  sxy,  by  taking  the  hodzontal  one.  All  this  is  of  infinite 
practical  advantage. 

But  we  may  modify  the  fonn  still  farther,  by  taking  the  fdlowing  points 
into  consideration : — 

When  an  artist  is  composing  his  picture,  he  supposes  the  distribolioa  of 
sight,  which  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  the  attention  of  the  eye,  to  be 
perfect ;  and  considers  only  that  indistinct  and  imdetailed  proportion  of 
forms  and  colours,  which  is  best  obtained  from  the  finished  drawing  by 
half  closing,  and  thus  throwing  a  dimness  over  the  eye.  But,  in  finishing,  he 
works  on  quite  a  different  principle.  One  locality  is  selected  by  him,  as 
chiefly  worthy  of  the  eye's  attention ;  to  that  locality  he  directs  it  almost 
exclusively,  supposing  only  such  partial  distribution  m  sight  over  the  rest 
of  the  drawing,  as  may  obtain  a  vague  idea  of  the  tones  and  forms  which 
set  off  and  relieve  the  leading  feature.    Accordingly,  as  he  recedes  from 

•  We  have  not  space  to  prove  thii  more  directly ;  Imt  it  Is  always  acknowledged,  prsetf  > 
#■1^,  by  the  artistes  pladag  his  horizontal  Hne  high  or  low  In  the  picture,  as  tb*  my  is 
depressed  or  elevated. 
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I  confess  that  the  great  ohject  of  my  ambition  is  not 
merely  to  produce  a  book  of  pictures,  but  to  furnish  some  hints 

^18  loci£tY,  Ids  tones  become  Winter,  Ms  drawing  more  undecided,  his 
Bghts  less  defined,  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  not  fmd  any  point  disputing 
for  authority  with  the  leading  idea.  For  instance ;  four  years  ago,  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  there  was  a  very  noble  piece  of  composition  by  Wilkie, 
Colnmfaas  detailing  his  views,  respecting  a  western  continent,  to  the  Monks 
of  La  Rabida.  The  figures  were  seated  at  a  table,  which  was  between  them 
and  the  spectator,  their  1^  being  seen  below  it  The  light  fell  on  the 
table,  down  die  yeDow  sleeye  of  a  secondary  figure,  catching,  as  it  past,  on 
Ae  eofOAtenance  of  Cohmibus.  This  countenance  and  &e  ffoling  li^nt  were 
the  leading  ideas ;  everj^ng  diminished  in  distinctness  as  it  receded,  and 
tiie  legs  bel«w  the  table,  were  yague  conceptions  of  legs,  sketched  in  grey. 

Oecarionallv,  and,  indeed,  in  most  good  etchings  or  wood-cuts,  the 
attentioB  is  still  more  perfecdy  confined ;  and  there,  aa  the  principal  feature 
eannot  be  so  perfectly  finished  as  in  a  drawing,  the  surrounding  objeets  are 
indefinite  exactly  in  proportion,  ending  firequently  in  mere  apuitea  shade. 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  what  most  people  would  call  a  ^ketchv  wood-cut, 
is  Itfmore  agreeable  to  a  good  eye  dian  the  most  laboured  details,  because, 
ID  feet,  that  which  is  most  sketchy  is  most  natural,  and  has  more  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  feiished  picture. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  attention,  in  all  good  puntings  and  engravings, 
is  tetribnted  in  a  very  Hnnted  degree,  and  chiefly  concentrated  upon  one 
leading  feature.  Recurring,  therefore,  to  our  first  principles,  we  find  that 
when  such  concentration  takes  place,  the  limit  of  vision  is  faint,  and  unde- 
fined. All  oWects  near  the  limit  are  so  excessively  indistinct,  that  a  line 
cutting  slightly  upon  them  will  not  be  felt  Accordingly,  the  artist  gene- 
rally cots  off  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  curve  of  his  ellipse,  a  b, 
Fig.  f  ,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  other  axis,  endoses  his  whole  figure 
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the  right  lines  of  a  rectangle,  whose  {proportion  of  ndes,  of  course, 

I  pretty  nearly  the  length  of  the  original  axes,  and,  therefore,  the 

wb(^  fiinn  of  the  ellipse.     He  cute  ofi'part  of  either  axis,  which  he  chooses, 
fast  veiy  seldom  curtails  both.     Of  the  included  angles,  b  c,  c  d,  &c,  we 

ikaU  meak  presei^y. 

K«w  we  have  gone  throuch  the  whole  of  this  argument  merely  to  prove 
wto  some  might  be  inclined  to  dispute, — that  the  edge,  or  firame,  of  the 
pietnie,  though  rectangular,  is,  bona  fide,  the  representative  of  the  natural 
m^ai  sight;  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  enclosure  of  a  certain  number  of 
^rrfhrr,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  colour,  within  four  right  lines ;  nor  is  it  to 
ba  »whm^A^  or  diminished  as  the  artist  wishes  to  include  more  or  fewer 
itJBcts ;  it  is  as  dearlv  representative  of  a  fixed  natiural  line  as  any  part  of 
^  deagn  itself  and  its  size  and  form  are,  tiierefore,  regulated  by  laws  of 
pmiu&e  as  distinct  and  as  inviolable.  ,         .     .  , 

We  have,  therefore,  to  consider,  Ustiy,  what  are  the  hmitaUons  under 
wlach  this  form  is  to  be  given. 
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for  establishing  the  fact,  that  true  taste  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  in  all  the  other  polite  arts^  is  not  an  accidental 

Ist  Let  the  heiglit  of  the  picture  be  a  fixed  line  =  a,  in  Bg.  f  f.  Draw 
A  B,  at  right  angles,  to  a.  Witn  centre  c,  distance  2  a,  describe  circle,  cutting 
A  B  in  B.     : .    Z.    AC  b=60.     a  b  is  the  utmost  length  of  the   picture 

which  can  be  admitted ;  and  a  a  =  V  ^  c" — *'  =  V  (2  a)' — a'  =  a  V^- 
And  such  a  length  of  picture  as  this  is  very  rarely  admissible ;  two-thirds 
of  it  are  about  the  best  average  distance. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  such  paintinss  as  Stothard's  Canterbury  Pil- 
grimage, are  panoramas,  not  jiictures.  In  me  Royal  Academy,  two  years 
ago,  mere  was^a  very  sweet  bit  by  Landseer — Highland  drovers  crossing  a 
bridge ;  and  if  the  picture  had  been  confined  to  the  breadth  of  the  bridge 
itseli',  and  a  white  Shetland  ponv  looking  over  into  the  water,  which  was 
the  chief  light,  all  had  been  well ;  instead  of  this,  we  had  a  parallelogram 
of  about  seven  feet  by  one,  with  a  whole  procession  of  figures,  extending 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  bridge  in  the  centre,  and  the  picture  was 
altogether  ruined. 

.  2nd.  The  comers  of  the  picture,  as  we  have  seen,  are  out  of  the  ellipse, 
and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limit  of  sight.  Accordingly,  they  might  be 
vague  and  subdued  in  colour,  and  totally  without  objects ;  but  as  this  would 
draw  too  much  attention  to  them,  the  artist  continues  his  proximate  colour 
into  them,  generally,  however,  keeping  his  brush  in  circular  sweeps,  indi- 
cating the  form  of  the  ellipse.  Copley  Fielding's  management  of  the  angles 
of  a  breezy  sea-piece  is,  perhaps,  the  best  instance  that  can  be  given. 

Lastly.  The  true  distance  at  which  the  eye  ought  to  be  placed  is  the 
length  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse ;  but  as  this  minor  axis  is  usually  a 
little  diminished,  the  best  standard  is  the  vertical  of  the  equilateral  A  whose 
side  is  the  major  axis,  or  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  picture.  In  those 
drawings  where  the  composition  is  good,  and  the  attention  very  much  confined, 
this  distance  may  even  be  exceeded. 

But  ij^  in  any  picture,  it  be  very  much  exceeded,  the  right  lines  of  the 
edge  cease  to  be  the  limit  of  sight ;  they  come  distinctly  and  positively 
within  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  they  cut  painfully  upon  the  eye,  and  we  fed 
exactly  that  harsh  and  violent  impreission  on  ue  eye,  which,  in  a  piece  of 
music  (for  the  main  principles  in  all  fine  arts  are  essentially  the  same), 
would  be  caused  on  tne  ear,  by  the  sounds  suddenly  and  decisively  ceas- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  burst  of  melody,  instead  of  being  guided  scientifically 
to  its  close.  Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  destructive  of  all  ^e  good 
qualities  of  a  picture — nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  its  composition,  more 
murderous  of  its  repose,  more  unjust  to  the  artist,  or  more  painful  to  the 
spectator — than  such  reduction  of  its  just  limits. 

Now,  in  the  drawing  itself,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  distance  of  the  eye 
being  too  ^at;  but,  in  engravings,  diminished  in  a  great  degree  firom  the 
originals,  it  is  not  unfirequently  tne  case ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  all  engravers  should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  this  principle,  wnkh 
we  shaU  proceed  to  develop  as  shortly  as  possible. 

When  an  engraving  is  six  or  eight  inches  in  its  greatest  dimension,  the 
details  are  generally  so  delicate  as  to  compel  the  eye  to  approach  within  its 
true  distance ;  but  as  a  very  slight  alteration  in  position  is  of  great  conse- 

auence,  and  will  throw  the  limit  within  the  vision,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
lose  pictures  arc  best  adapted  for  engraving  which  have  most  light  on  the 
edges,  so  that  the  termination  may  not  be  harsh.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  beauties  of  engravings  firom  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  namely,  that 
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effect,  operating  on  the  outward  senses,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  which  is  able  to  compare,  to  separate^  and  to 

the  dieamy  brilliancy  of  light  which  envelopB  them  extends  to  their  extreme 
limita,  ana  their  edge  hardly  ever  cuts  harshly  on  the  paper.  Martin,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  chief  sublimity  consists  in  lamp-black,  never  maide  a 
design  yet  which  the  eye  could  endure,  if  reduced  to  a  smaU  size. 

Bat  when,  as  is  not  unfre^uently  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
design  within  stQl  smaUer  limits,  the  eye  will  not  be  able  or  willing  to 
aasome  a  correct  distance.  No  one  ever  approaches  his  eye  within  four 
inches  of  the  paper;  and  yet,  if  the  engraving  be  only  four  inches  in 
diameter,  this  is  the  utmost  allowable  distance.  Consequently,  if  an 
engraving  of  this  size  be  terminated  by  a  decided  edge,  this  edge  will  cut 
sharply  and  painfully  on  the  sight,  and  will  make  the  whole  drawmg  look  as 
if  it  were  pasted  on  Uie  paper,  or  cut  out  of  it ;  there  will  be  a  sense  of  con- 
finement, and  r^ularity,  and  parallelism,  totally  destructive  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  design ;  and,  instead  of  being  delighted  by  the  beau^  of  its 
studied  lines,  we  shall  be  tormented  by  an  omnipresence  of  right  angles  and 
straight  edges.  And  that  this  is  actually  the  case  any  one  may  convince 
himwlf  by  five  minutes'  careful  observation.  This  evil  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  the  greatest  care ;  it  is  of  no  slight  influence,  for  the  best  and  most 
dfKcate  engraving  would  be  utterly  spoiled  by  the  error.  Now  there  is 
only  one  mode  by  which  such  a  result  is  avoidable,  and  it  has  been  long 
employed  in  obedience  to  the  natural  instinct,  which  is  as  true  as  any  scien- 
tific principle,  the  introduction,  namely,  of  the  vignette,  by  whose  mdeter- 
ninate  edge  the  eye  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  picture,  not  a  perfect 
one,  which  it  is  contemplating.  All  harshness  is  thus  avoided ;  and  we  feel 
as  ^  we  might  see  more  if  we  chose,  br^ond  the  dreamy  and  undecided 
limit,  but  have  no  desire  to  move  the  eye  firom  its  indicated  place  of  rest. 
The  vignette,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  representation  of  that  part  of  a  large 
picture  which  the  eye  would  r^^ard  with  particular  interest ;  and,  as  in  tms 
case,  those  bits  of  painting  which  are  distmguished  by  colour,  or  brilliancy, 
or  diade,  would,  of  necessity,  draw  the  eye  more  away  from  the  central 
point,  in  one  j^ace  than  in  another,  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  any  form  we 
choose  to  the  migment,  and  introduce  that  graceful  variety  which  enables 
the  artist  to  give  the  ethereal  spirit  and  the  changefid  character  by  which  a 
good  vignette  is  distinguished. 

As  examples  of  tne  power  thus  attained,  we  cannot  too  firequently 
reooounend  close  and  constant  study  of  vifi^nettes  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
These  moat  exquisite  morceaux  are  finished  in  water-colour,  by  the  artist, 
OD  the  scale  of  tne  engraving  (so  that  the  proportions  of  the  light  and  shade 
are  exactly  the  same  in  the  copy),  and  are  so  thorougly  inimitable,  that  the 
most  pare  and  perfectly  intellectual  mind  may  test  its  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  taste  by  the  new  beauties  which,  on  every  such  advancement, 
win  barst  out  upon  it  in  these  designs. 

But  the  pomt,  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  particular  attention,  is  this, 
that  ISO  engraving  less  than  six  inches  in  the  greatest  dimension,  can,  in 
any  case,  be  included  within  defined  limits ;  and  even  when  they  are 
wix  or  seven  inches  across,  they  will  hurt  the  eye  if  very  dark.  So  that,  in 
icdndi^  pictores  to  a  less  size,  if  they  fall  withm  these  limits,  they  must  be 
dirown  mto  vignettes.  We  should  wish  to  see  the  authority  of  this  rule 
more  distinctly  owned  amon^  engravers  than  it  now  is ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  its  violatioD,  many  exquisite  engravings  are  utterly  useless,  as  far  as 
regards  adj  planting  efiect  on  mind  or  eye.    We  hope,  however,  that  if  the 
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combine,  the  yariotis  sources  of  pleasure  derived  from  external 
objects,  and  to  trace  them  to  some  pre-existing  causes  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind.  ♦ 

attention  of  the  master  engraven  be  once  directed  to  it,  their  own  sense  and 
feeling  will  shew  them  that  it  is  no  speculative  and  useless  limitation,  but 
an  authoritative  rule,  whose  practice  is  as  necessary  as  its  principles  are 
correct — Kataphtum,    Oxford  February,  1839.     J.  C.  L.] 

*  **  Where  disposition,  where  decorum,  where  congniity,  are  concerned, 
— ^in  short,  wherever  the  best  taste  difiers  from  the  worst,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  understanding  operates,  and  nothing  else.** — Bwrke^t  Pr^act  to 
Sublime  and  BeauUfiti, 
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CHAP.  I. 

CONCERNING   DIFFERENT   CHARACTERS   AND   SITUATIONS. 

All  rational  improYement  of  grounds  is,  necessarily, 
founded  on  a  due  attention  to  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  place  to  be  improved:  tiie  former  teaches  what  is  ad- 
visable, the  latter  what  is  possible,  to  be  done ;  while  t^e 
extent  of  the  premises  has  less  ii^uence  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  as,  however  large  or  small  it  may  be,  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  landscape  gardening  is  to  disguise 
the  real  boundary. 

In  deciding  on  the  charcusier  of  any  place,  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  its  situation  with  respect  to  other  places ;  to 
the  natural  shape  of  the  ground  on  which  the  house  is,  or  may 
be,  built ;  to  the  size  and  style  of  the  house,  and  even  to  the 
rank  of  its  possessor ;  together  with  the  use  which  he  intends 
to  make  of  it,  whether  as  a  mansion  or  constant  residence,  a 
sporting  seat,  or  a  villa ;  which  particular  objects  require  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  treatment.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
variety  that  abounds  in  the  characters  and  situations  of  dif- 
ferent places,  it  will  be  proper  to  insert  a  few  specimens  from 
different  subjects:  I  shall  begin  this  work,  therefore,  by  a 
remarkable  instance  of  situation,  only  two  miles  distant  from 
the  capital. 

'Brandsburt.  Is  situated  on  a  broad  swelling  hill, 
*  the  ground  gently  feiUing  from  the  house  (which  looks  on 
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*rich  distances), in  almost  every  direction.  Except  a  very 
^  narrow  slip  of  plantation  to  the  norths  two  large  elms  near 
^  the  house^  and  a  few  in  hedge  rows  at  a  distance,  the  spot  is 
'  destitute  of  trees :  the  first  object,  therefore,  must  be  to 
^  shelter  the  house  by  home  shrubberies ;  as  on  land  of  such 
^  value  extensive  plantations  would  be  an  unpardonable  want 

*  of  economy. 

'  No  general  plan  of  embellishment  can,  perhaps,  be  de- 
'  vised  which  is  more  eligible  than  that  so  often  adopted  by 

*  Mr.  Brown,  viz.,  to  surround  a  paddock  with  a  fence,  inclos- 

*  ing  a  shrubbery  and  gravel  walk  round  the  premises :  this 
'  idea  was  happily  executed  by  him  at  Mr.  Drummond's  de- 

*  lightful  place  near  Stanmore ;  but  as  an  attempt  has  been 

*  made*  to  follow  the  same  plan  at  Brandsbury,  without  con- 

*  sidering  the  difference  of  the  two  situations,  I  shall  b^  leave 
'  (o  explain  myself  by  the  following  sections  and  remarks.' 

SECTION  OF  STANMORE. 

*  Where  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground  is  concave,  as 

*  that  at  Stanmore,  see  [fig.  2,]  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 


The  Pale.  Water.  Houae.  The  Pale. 

*than  to  enrich  the  horizon  by  plantations  on  the  highest 

*  ground,  and  to  flood  the  lowest  by  a  lake  or  river :  in  such 
'  a  situation,  the  most  pleasing  scenes  will  be,  within  the  pale, 

*  looking  on  the  opposite  rising  bank  firinged  with  trees,  or 

*  occasionally  catching  distant  views  over  or  beyond  the  fence.' 

*  The  house  was  altered  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  whose  loqg 
experience  in  building  has  deservedly  placed  him  high  as  an  architect,  and 
for  whose  abilities  I  have  the  greatest  respect;  although,  in  this  instance,  I 
did  not  ado]>t  his  ideas.  Every  one  seems  to  imagine  that  the  art  of  laying 
out  ground  is  within  a  very  small  compass,  and  indeed  I  once  thought  so 
myself;  but  I  have  found  by  long  en>erience,  that  the  closest  ^yplication, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  enthusiastic  partiality  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  the  pur- 
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SECTION  OF  BBANDBBUBT. 


'  On  the  contrary,  if  the  natural  shape  be  coniwa;  [see 
'  6g.  S],  any  fence  crossmg  the  declivity  must  intercept  those 


*  distant  views  which  an  eminence  should  command,  and  which 
'  at  Brandsbury  are  so  rich  and  varied  that  nothing  can  jus- 
'  iify  their  total  exclusion.  A  walk  round  a  paddock  in  such 
'  a  situation,  inclosed  by  a  lolty  fence,  would  be  a  continual 
'  source  of  mortification ;  as  every  step  would  excite  a  wish 
'  either  to  peep  through,  or  look  over,  the  pale  of  confine- 
'  ment.' — [See  fig.  4.] 


■iti  ii  bvdj  luffieunt  to  qmlify  tlw  uliit  for  this  profenioa.  It  ii,  there- 
Ai%  IB  mart  aa  impcMbmcnt  ik  a  penon's  toite,  to  nip[M«e  him  incompe- 
tn*  to  Am  embeObbnieiit  of  ground,  without  having  previously  studied  the 
m,  than  to  stippMe  him  noM^  to  build  a  house  without  having  stuilied 
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'  Where  all  the  surrounding  country  presents  the  moBt 
'  beautiful  pasture  ground,  instead  of  excluding  the  vast  herds 
'  of  cattle  which  enliven  the  scene,  I  recommend  that  only  a 
'  sufficient  quantity  of  land  round  the  house  be  inclosed,  to 
'  shelter  and  screen  the  hams,  stables,  kitchen  garden,  offices, 
'  and  other  useful,  but  unpleasing,  objects ;  and  within  this 
'  incloEure,  though  not  containing  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
'  acres,  I  propose  to  conduct  walks  through  shrubberies,  plan- 

*  tations,  and  small  sequestered  lawns,  sometimes  winding  into 

*  rich  internal  scenery,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  upon  the 
'  most  pleasing  points  for  commanding  distant  prospects :  at 
'  such  places  the  pale  may  be  sunk  and  concealed,  while  in 
'  others  it  will  be  so  hid  by  plantation,  that  the  twelve  acres 
'  thus  enclosed  will  appear  cousideiahl;  lai^er  than  the  sixty 
'acres  originally  intended  to  be  surrounded  by  a  parkpale.** — 
[See  fig.  6.] 


'RivENHALL  Place.     The  present  character  of  Riven- 

■  When  I  had  tint  the  honour  of  being  coniulted  on  thi(  lubject,  in 
1789,  the  property  annexed  to  tho  house  caDsutod  of  littla  more  th«n  Itxty 
acres;  it  hu  aince  been  alimented,  by  several  purchaae*,  to  so  sreal  mi 
amount,  that  my  plan,  and  indeed  the  house  itieu,  are  on  too  small  a  scale 
for  tbe  present  size  of  the  estate;  which  estonds  two  miles  in  length  ftx>n) 
the  toU-gal«  of  Kilbuni  turnpike,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  largest  landed 
properties  within  so  short  «  dutance  of  London. 
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'  hall  Place  is  evidently  gloomy  and   leqvestered,  with   the 


'qipearance  of  being  low  and  damp.  [See  lig.  6.]  The 
'  interference  of  art,  in  former  days,  has,  indeed,  rendered  the 
'  improvement  and  restoration  of  its  natural  beauties  a  work 
'of  some  labour;  yet,  by  availing  ourselves  of  those  natural 
'beauties,  and  displacing  some  of  the  encumbrances  of  art 
'  [see  fig.  7,]  the  character  of  the  place  may  be  made  pic' 


'  ttiretque  and  cheerful,  and  the  situation,  which  is  not  really 
'dautp,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  lose  that  appearance.  The 
'  first  object  is  to  remove  the  stables,  and  all  the  trees  and 
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'  bushes  in  the  low  meadow,  which  may  then  with^ease  be 
*  converted  into  a  pleasing  piece  of  water,  in  the  front  of  the 
'house. 


'  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  shewn  by  plate  No.  II. 
'  [oui  figs.  6, 7,  and  8.]  In  its  present  state,  two  tall  ebns 
'  are  the  first  objects  that  attract  our  notice  [see  fig.  6:]  from 
'  the  tops  of  these  trees  the  eye  measures  downwards  to  the 
'  house,  that  is  very  indistinctly  seen  amidst  the  confusion  of 
'  hushes  and  buildings  with  which  it  is  encumbered ;  and  the 
'present  water  appearing  above  the  house,  we  necessarily 
'  conclude  that  the  house  stsjids  low:  but  instead  of  this  con- 
'  fusion,  let  water  be  the  leading  object  [see  fig.  8,]  and  the 
'  eye  will  naturally  measure  upwards  to  the  house,  and  we 
'  shall  then  pronounce  that  it  no  longer  appears  in  a  low 
'  situation.' 

'LiVERMERE  Park.  However  delightful  a  romantic 
'  or  mountainous  country  may  appear  to  a  traveller,  the  more 
'  solid  advantages  of  a  flat  one  to  live  in,  are  universally 
'  allowed ;  and  in  such  a  country,  if  the  gentle  swell  of  the 
'  ground  occasionally  presents  the  eye  with  banging  woods, 
*  dipping  their  foliage  in  an  expanse  of  silvery  lake,  or  sofUy 
'  gliding  river,  we  no  longer  ask  for  the  abrupt  precipice  or 
'  foaming  cataract. 

'  Iiivermere  Park  possesses  ample  lawns,  rich  woods,  and 
'  an  excellent  supply  of  good-coloured  water :   its  greatest 
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defect  im  a  waat  of  clothing  near  the  house^  and  round  that 
part  of  the  water  where  the  banks  are  flat ;  yet,  in  other 
parts,  the  wood  and  water  are  most  beautifully  connected 
with  eadi  other.' 

*  Milton   Park.      Where    the  ground    naturally    pre- 
sents very  Uttle  inequality  of  surfistce,  a  great  appearance  of 
extent  is  rather  disgusting  than  pleasing,  and  little  advan^ 
tage  is  gained  by  attempts  to  let  in  distant  objects ;  yet  there 
is  such  infinite  beauty  to  be  produced  by  judicious  manage-* 
ment  of  the  home  scenery,  as  may  well  compensate  the  want 
of  prospect.    There  is  always  great  cheerfulness  in  a  view  on 
a  flat  Ulwh,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  if  it  be  properly  bounded 
by  a  wood  at  a  distance,  neither  too  &x  oS  to  lessen  its  im- 
portance, nor  too  near  to.  act  as  a  confinement  to  the  ^cene ; 
and  which  contributes  also  to  break  those  straight  lines  that 
are  the  only  causes  of  disgust  in  a  flat  situation.     Uneyen 
ground  may  be  more  striking  as  a  picture,  and  more  interest- 
ing to  the  stranger's  eye,  it  may  be  more  bold,  or  magnificent, 
or  romantic,  but  the  character  of  cheerfulness  is  peculiar  to 
the  plain.     Whether  this  efiect  be  produced  by  the  apparent 
ease  of  communication,  or  by  the  larger  proportion  of  sky 
which  enters  into  the  landscape,  or  by  the  different  manner 
in  which  cattle  fonn  themselves  into  groups  on  a  plain,  or  on 
a  sloping  bank,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide :  all  three 
causes  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  produce  that  degree  of 
cheerfulness  which  every  one  must  have  observed  in  the 
scenery  of  Milton.' 

^  Hasells  Hall.  There  has  hardly  been  proposed 
to  my  consideration  a  spot  in  which  both  situation  and  cha- 
racter  have  imdergone  a  greater  change  than  at  Hasells  Hall. 
From  the  former  mode  of  approaching  the  house,  especially 
from  the  Cambridge  side,  a  stranger  could  hardly  suppose 
there  was  any  unequal  ground  in  the  park:  even  to  the 
south,  where  the  ground  naturally  falls  towards  a  deep  valley, 
the  mistaken  interference  of  art,  in  former  days,  had  bol- 
stered it  up  by  flat  bowling  greens,  and  formal  terraces; 
while  the  declivity  was  so  thickly  planted  as  entirely  to 
choke  up  the  lowest  groimd,  and  shut  out  all  idea  of  inequa- 
lity. The  first  object  of  improvement  is  to  point  out  those 
b^mti£al  shapes  in  the  ground  which  so  copiously  prevail  in 
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several  parts  of  this  park ;  the  second^  is  to  change  its  cha- 
racter of  gloom  and  sombre  dampness,  to  a  more  cheerAiI 
shade ;  and  the  third,  is  to  mark  the  whole  with  that  degree' 
of  importance  and  extent,  which  the  size  of  the  house,  and' 
the  surrounding  territory  demand/ 

*  CuLFORD.  The  house  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
gently  sloping  towards  the  south ;  but  nearly  one-half  of  the 
natural  depth  of  the  valley  has  been  destroyed  to  obtain  ac 
expanse  of  water,  which,  in  so  flat  a  situation,  I  think  ought 
not  to  have  been  attempted ;  and  I  am  certain,  by  proper 
management  of  the  water,  the  house  would  appear  to  stand 
on  a  sufficient  eminence  above  it,  and  not  so  low  as  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  water  seems  to  indicate ;  since  the  eyef 
is  always  disposed  to  measure  from  the  sur£Eu;e  of  neighbour- 
ing water,  'in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  height  of  any 
situation.' 

*  Crewe  Hall.  In  judging  the  character  of  any 
place  to  which  I  am  a  stranger,  I  very  minutely  observe  the 
first  impression  it  makes  upon  my  mind,  and,  comparing  it 
with  subsequent  impressions,  I  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
may  have  rendered  my  first  judgment  erroneous.  I  confess 
there  has  hardly  occurred  to  me  an  instance  where  I  have 
experienced  so  great  a  fluctuation  of  opinion  as  in  this  place. 
I  was  led,  from  a  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Crewe 
family  in  Cheshire,  to  expect  a  certain  degree  of  magni- 
ficence ;  but  my  first  view  of  the  house  being  from  an  unfa- 
vourable point,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  to  judge  of 
its  real  magnitude,  I  conceived  it  to  be  very  small;  and, 
measuring  the  surrounding  objects  by  this  false  standard, 
the  whole  place  lost  that  importance  which  I  afterwards 
found  it  assiune  on  a  closer  examination. 

'  In  former  days,  the  dignity  of  a  house  was  supposed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  walls  and  buildings 
with  which  it  was  surrounded:  to  these  were  sometimes 
added  tall  ranks  of  trees,  whose  shade  contributed  to  the 
gloom  at  that  time  held  essential  to  magnificence. 

*  Modem  taste  has  discovered,  that  greatness  and  cheerful- 
ness are  not  incompatible ;  it  has  thrown  down  the  ancient 
palisade  and  lofty  walls,  because  it  is  aware  that  liberty  is 
the  true  portal  of  happiness ;  yet,  while  it  encourages  more 
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cheerful  freedoniy  it  must  not  lay  aside  becoming  dignity. 
When  we  formerly  approached  the  mansion  through  a  village 
of  its  poor  dependants^  we  were  not  ofTended  at  dieir  prox- 
imity, because  the  massy  gates  and  numerous  courts  suffi- 
ciently marked  the  distance  betwixt  the  palace  and  the 
cottage:  these  being  removed,  other  expedients  must  be 
adopted  to  restore  the  native  character  of  Crewe  Hall.* 

*  Tatton  Park.  The  situation  of  Tatton  may  be 
justly  described  as  too  splendid  to  be  called  interesting,  and 
too  vast  to  be  deemed  picturesque ;  yet  it  is  altogether  beau- 
tiful, in  spite  of  that  greatness  which  is  rather  die  attribute 
of  sublimity  than  of  beauty. 

'  The  mind  is  astonished  and  pleased  at  very  extensive 
prospect,  but  it  cannot  be  interested,  except  by  those  objects 
which  strike  the  eye  distinctly ;  and  the  scenery  of  Tatton  is 
at  present  of  a  kind  much  beyond  the  pencil's  power  to  imi- 
tate with  efTect :  it  is  like  the  attempt  to  paint  a  giant  by 
himself  in  a  miniature  picture. 

'Perfection  in  landscape  may  be  derived  from  various 
sources :  if  it  is  sublime,  it  may  be  wild,  romantic,  or  greatly 
extensive :  if  beautiful,  it  may  be  comfortable,  interesting, 
axkd  graceful  in  all  its  parts ;  but  there  is  no  incongruity  in 
blending  these  attributes,  provided  the  natural  situation  con- 
tinues to  prevail ;  for  this  reason,  no  violation  will  be  offered 
to  the  genius  of  Tatton  Park,  if  we  add  to  its  splendour  the 
amenity  of  interesting  objects,  and  give  to  its  vastness  the 
el^ance  of  comfort. 

'  It  is  not  from  the  situation  only  that  the  character  of 
Tatton  derives  its  greatness.  The  command  of  adjoining 
property,  the  style  and  magnitude  of  the  mansion  (from  the 
elegant  design  of  Samuel  Wyat,  Esq.),  and  all  its  appendages, 
contribute  to  confer  that  d^ree  of  importance  which  ought 
here  to  be  the  leading  object  in  every  plan  of  improvement. 

'  Vastness  of  extent  wiU  no  more  constitute  greatness  of 
character  in  a  park,  than  a  vast  pile  of  differently  coloured 
building  will  constitute  greatness  of  character  in  a  house.  A 
park,  from  its  vast  extent,  may  perhaps  surprise,  but  it  will 
not  impress  us  vrith  the  character  of  greatness  and  impor- 
tance, unless  we  are  led  to  those  parts  where  beauty  is  shewn 
to  exist,  with  all  its  interest,  amidst  the  boundless  range  of 
undivided  property.* 
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*  Wbmbly.      In  the  vicinity  of   the   metropolis  there 

*  are  few   places  so  free  from  interruption  as  the  groimds  at 

*  Wembly ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  I 

*  I  have  seen  no  spot  within  so  short  a  distance  of  London, 

*  more  perfectly  secluded  from  those  interferences  which  are 

*  the    (x>inmon   effects  of  divided  property,  and  a  populous 
^  neighbourhood.     Wembly  is  as  quiet  and  retired  at  seven 

*  miles  distance,  as  it  could  have  been  at  seventy. 

'  The  frital  experience  of  some,  who  begin  improvements 
^  by  building  a  house  too  sumptuous  for  the  grounds,  has 
'  occasionally  induced  others  to  consider  the  ground  indepen- 
^  dent  of  the  house ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  will  unavoidably  lead 

*  to  error.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  house  and  groimds 

*  should  correspond  with  each  other  in  point  of  size,  but  the 
^  charcuiters  of  each  should  be  in  strict  harmony,  since  it  is 
'hardly  less  incongruous  to  see  a  palace  by  the  side  of  a 

*  neglected  common,  than  an  ugly  ill-designed  mansion,  whether 
'large  or  small,  in  the  midst  of  highly-improved  scenery; 

*  to  every  part  of  which  it  must  be  considered  as  a  disgrace. 

*  Plate  No.  III.  [our  figs.  9  and  10],  presents  the  general 

*  view  of  the  house,  offices,  and  stables,  as  they  appear  in  the 

*  approach.     In  the  present  state  [see  fig.  9]  there  is  a  gloomi- 
'  ness  and  confinement  about  the  house,  proceeding  from  the 

*  plantation,  necessary  to  hide  the  vast  quantity  of  unsightly 

*  buildings  with  which  it  was  encumbered ;  yet  one  of  those 

*  buildings,  f>%z.  the  laundry,  is  so  large  and  lofty  [see  the 

*  sloping  roof,  rising  over  the  square  mass  of  the  house,  in  fig. 

*  9],  that  it  divides  the  interest  with  the  mansion,  or,  rather, 
'  takes  the  lead  of  the  house  itself,  by  its  colour  [being  covered 

*  widi  blue  slates]  and  more  extravagant  form.     I  have  sup- 

*  posed  an  opening  made  betwixt  the  house  and  the  mass  of 
'wood,  surroimding  the  stables  [on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 

*  landscape],  to  detach  them  from  each  other,  and  to  give  an 

*  extent  and  cheerfrdness  ;  which  is  the  more  advisable  on 

*  that  side,  as,  from  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  the  other, 
'  there  is  some  confinement :  though  I  confess,  if  the  house 
'  were  Gx)thic,  that  shape  would  rather  be  a  circumstance  of 
'  picturesque  beauty,  since  we  are  accustomed  to  see  elegant 

*  Gothic  structures  at  the  foot,  or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hiU. 
'  Hie  stables,  without  being  too  conspicuous,  may  be  just  seen 

H 
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'  to  rise  above  the  shrubbery,  so  that  while  they  give  impor- 
'  tance  to  the  mansion,  they  will  possess  only  a  subordinate 
'  place  in  the  general  scenery ;  still  contributing  to  that  unity 
<  of  design  which  makes  a  composition  perfect.'  [See  fig.  10.] 
'Welbeck.  The  house  appears  to  stand  much  lower 
'  than  it  really  does,  by  the  entrance  in  the  basement  story 
'  [see  fig.  11]  J  which,  being  carried  up  to  the  principal  floor, 


'  will  not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  inside,  by  remov- 
'  ing  all  necessity  for  ascending  the  present  staircase,  but  the 
'  effect  on  the  outside  will  be  much  greater  than  may  at  first 
'  be  imagined ;  since,  by  giving  an  opportunity  of  altering  the 
'  shape  of  the  ground,  it  will  take  the  house  out  of  an  hollow, 
*  and  set  it  on  a  pleasing  eminence. 

'  The  ground,  at  present,  slopes  gradually  towards  tlte 
'house,  with  a  flat  hanging  level,  which  is  evidently  artificial; 
'  and,  fiwm  the  north-west  comer  of  the  projecting  vring  there 
'  is  a  ridge  of  earth  which  divides  this  platform  &oni  the 
'  adjoining  valley :  the  superfluous  earth  &om  this  ridge  will 
'  be  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  of  raising  the  lawn  to 
'  the  house ;  and  I  propose  to  slope  the  ground  with  a  gra- 
'  dual  fall  fivm  the  riding-house  to  the  valley,  and  to  cross 
'  this  fall  by  an  additional  steep  from  the  west  firont,  mjtVJT^ 
'  both  to  wind  naturally  towards  the  low  ground  of  the  valley. 

'  The  earth  may  be  raised  just  above  the  tops  of  the  -mn- 
'  dows  in  the  basement  story,  which  may  still  be  sufficiently 
'  lighted  by  an  area ;  but  when  the  lower  row  of  windows  is 
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'  totally  liid,  the  house  mil  appear  too  long  for  its  height,  and 
'  the  depth  of  roof  will  be  still  more  conspicuous.  Having 
■  hinted  this  objection  to-  Mr.  Carr,  he  immediately  assented 
'  to  it ;  and,  after  various  attempts  to  counteract  this  awkward 
'  effect,  without  any  great  operation,  the  following  appeared 
'  the  most  fdmple :  viz.  that  the  present  pediment  (which  is 
'  incongruous  to  the  battlements)  should  be  raised  as  a  square 
'  tower,  and  that  the  parapets,  alao,  at  the  ends  of  the  buUd- 
'  ing,  should  be  raised  to  unite  with  the  chimneys  in  the  gabels. 


'  This  will  serve  not  only  to  hide  more  of  the  roof,  but  will 
'  give  that  importance  to  the  whole  fabric,  which,  in  a  latge 
'  mass  of  Gothic  building,  is  always  increased  by  the  irregu- 
'larityofits  outline.  [See fig.  IS.] 

'  The  following  drawing,  plate  IV.  [our  £gB.  II  and  13], 
'may  serve  to  shew  this  effect.  I  have  also  changed  the 
'  colour  of  the  roof  and  chimneys :  for,  though  such  minutiee 

•  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  great  outline  of  improvement, 
'  I  conaider  the  mention  of  them  as  a  duty  of  my  profession ; 
'as  the  motley  appearance  of  red  brick  with  white  stone,  by 

*  breaking  the  unity  of  effect,  vrill  often  destroy  the  magnifi- 
'  cence  of  the  most  splendid  composition.' 


TV" 


■^     ■■! 
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CHAP.  II. 


CONCERNING   BUILDINGS. 


The  perfection  of  landscape  gardening  depends  on  a  con- 
cealment of  those  operations  of  art  by  which  nature  is  embel- 
lished; but  where  buildings  are  introduced,  art  declares 
herself  openly,  and  should,  therefore,  be  very  careful,  lest  she 
have  cause  to  blush  at  her  interference. 

It  is  this  circumstance  that  renders  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  landscape  gardener  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
architecture :  I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  no  art  is  more 
difficult  to  be  acquired ;  and  although  every  infierior  workman 
pretends  to  give  plans  for  building,  yet  perfection  in  tiiat  art 
is  confined  to  a  very  few  gentlemen,  who,  with  native  genius, 
and  a  liberal  education,  have  acquired  good  taste  by  travel 
and  observation.  This  remark  proceeds  from  the  frequent 
instances  I  continually  see  of  good  houses  built  witiiout  any 
taste,  and  attempts  to  embellish  scenery  by  ornamental  build- 
ings, that  are  totally  incongruous  to  their  respective  situations. 
The  country  carpenter  or  bricklayer  is  only  accustomed  to 
consider  detached  parts ;  the  architect,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
it  his  office  to  consider  the  whole.  There  is  some  degree  of 
merit  in  building  good  rooms,  but  there  is  more  in  connecting 
these  rooms  together :  however,  it  is  the  regular  bred  archi- 
tect alone  who  can  add  to  these  an  outside  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  art :  and  where  these  rules  are  grossly 
violated,  the  eye  of  genuine  taste  will  instantly  be  offended, 
although  it  may  not  always  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  its 
disgust.  ^ 

To  my  profession  belongs  chiefly  the  external  part  of 
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arcVutecture,  *  or  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  buildings  on 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

'Welbeck.     As  every  conspicuous  building  in  a  park 

*  should  derive  its  character  firom  that  of  the  house,  it  is  very 
^essential  to  fix,  with  some  precision,  what  that  character 
'  ought  to  be ;  yet  the  various  tastes  of  successive  ages  have  so 

*  blended  opposite  styles  of  architecture,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 

*  cult,  in  an  old  house,  to  determine  the  date  to  which  its  true 
'  character  belongs.  I  venture  to  deliver  it  as  my  opinion, 
'  that  there  are  only  two  characters  of  buildings ;  the  one  may 
'  be  called  perpendicular ^  and  the  other  horizontal.     Under 

*  the  first,  I  class  all  buildings  erected  in  England  before,  and 
'  during  the  early  part  of.  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  whether 
'deemed  Saracenic,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Gothic  of  the 
'  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  even  that  peculiar 

*  kind  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gothic,  in  which  turrets  pre- 
'  vailed,  though  battlements  were  discarded,  and  Grecian 
'columns  occasionally  introduced.  Under  the  horisiontal 
'  character  I  include  all  edifices  built  since  the  introduction  of 
'  a  more  regular  architecture,  whether  it  copies  the  remains  of 
'  Grecian,  or  Roman  models.  There  is,  indeed  a  third  kind, 
'  in  which  neither  the  horizontal  nor  perpendicular  lines  pre- 

•  I  am  bappy  to  defend  my  predecessor,  a»  well  as  myself,  from  the 
impiatetioii  of  blending  architecture  with  aardenmg,  by  the  following  extract 
«f  a  letter  from  the  cdebrated  author  of  the  English  Garden  : — 

**  I  have  lately  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Penn,  concerning 
**  the  intended  monument  you  mention  (to  Gray,  the  poet,  who  is  buried  in  the 
"churchyard  adjoining  to  Stoke  P&rk,)  and  finding  that  he  means  to  con- 
^  suit  y<m  on  the  subject,  I  have  presumed  to  tell  him  that  he  will  do  well, 
"  if  he  gives  yon  the  absolute  choice  of  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
^  building  wnich  he  means  to  erect  to  my  excellent  friend's  memory :  for, 
**  abhoa^  I  hold  the  architectural  taste  of  Mr.  Wyat  in  supreme  estimation, 
**  I  aiso  am  uniformly  of  opinion,  that  where  a  place  is  to  be  formed,  he  who 
'*  dimees  the  ground,  and  arranges  the  plantations,  ought  to  ta  the  situation, 
"  at  ittmt,  if  not  to  determine  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ornamental  buildings. 
**  Brown,  I  know,  was  ridiculed  ibr  turning  architect,  but  I  alwajrs  thou^t 
**  he  did  it  from  a  kind  of  necessity,  having  found  the  great  difficulty  which 
<«  mnst  frequently  have  occurred  to  him  in  forming  a  pictorestjue  whole, 
**  where  the  previous  buildinff  had  been  ill  placed,  or  of  improper  dimensions. 

<'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Attow/Apcfl  «,  179*.  W.  MASON." 

["  Gray's  tomb  is  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  of  Stoke  Pogeis  church. 
Not  fitf  firom  the  churchyard  is  the  cenotaph  erected  by  Mr.  renn,  to  the 
memory  of  Gray,  from  a  design,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyat" — 
Mitfw^B  Life  cf  Gray.    First  Edition,  p.  79.— J.  C.  L.] 
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'  Tail,  but  which  couaists  of  s  confused  mixture  of  both  :  this 
■  is  called  Chinese. 

'The  two  characters  of  architecture  might,  perhaps,  be 
'  distinguished  by  merely  calling  the  one  Gothic,  oi  of  old 
'  date,  and  the  other  O-recian,  or  modem  .•  but  it  is  not  the 
'  style  or  date  that  necessarily  determines  the  character,  as 
'  will  appear  &om  plate  V.  [our  figs.  13  and  14] ;  which  re- 
'  presents  a  view  of  a  house  at  such  a  distance  that  none  of 
'  its  parts  can  be  distinguished,  yet  the  prevalence  of  horizon- 
'  tal  or  perpendicular  lines  at  once  fixes  and  determines  the 
'  character.     The  first  [fig.  13]  we  should  call  a  Cbecian,  or 


'modem  house ;  the  latter  [fig.  14,]  a  Crothic  one ;  and  there 
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'can  be  little  doubt,  in  such  a  situation,  which  ought  to  be 
'preferred.  I  may  here  obseire,  that  it  is  unuecesaary  to 
'retain  the  Gothic  character  within  the  mansion,  at  least  not 
'iarther  than  the  halt,  as  it  would  subject  such  buildings  to 
'  much  inconvemence ;  for  since  modem  improvement  has 
'added  glass-soshed  windows  to  the  ancient  Grecian  and 
'  Roman  architecture,  in  like  manner  the  inside  of  a  Gothic 
'  building  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  avail  itself  of  modem 
'comforts  and  convenience. 

'  The  character  of  the  house  should,  of  course,  prevail  in 
'  all  such  buildings  as  are  very  conspicuous,  or  in  any  degree 
'  intended  as  onuments  *  to  the  general  scenery ;  sucb  as 


'lodges,  pavilions,  temples,  belvederes,  and  the  like.  Yet,  in 
'adapting  the- Gothic  style  to  buildings  of  small  extent,  there 
'may  be  some  reasonable  objection  :  the  fastidiousness  even  of 
'good  taste  voll,  perhaps,  observe,  that  we  always  see  vast 
'  piles  of  buildings  in  ancient  Gothic  remains,  and  that  it  is  a 
'modem,  or  false  Gothic  only,  which  can  be  adapted  to  so 
'smaQ  a  building  as  a  keeper's  lodge,  areposoir,  or  a  pavilion. 
'  There  may  be  some  force  in  this  objection,  but  there  is  always 
'  so  much  picturesque  effect  in  the  small  fragments  of  those 

*  In  conseqaence  of  the  general  obferration,  retpeetiiw  the  preralence 
<f  popendicular  lines  in  the  Gothic,  at  plate  VI.  [our  6a.  151,  i«  intro- 
WM  a  detign  of  a  gale,  irhich  is  eveiywhere  oged  at  Welbeck,  oat  voald 
be  utieiljr  incongruima  to  Grecian  anibttecture. 


<" 
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great  piles,  that,  without  representing  them  as  ruins,  it  is 
surely  allowable  to  copy  them  for  the  purposes  of  ornament: 
and,  with  respect  to  the  mixture  of  diflferent  styles,  in  Gothic 
edifices,  I  think  there  is  no  incongruity,  provided  the  same 
character  of  perpendicular  architecture  be  studiously  re- 
tained ;  because  there  is  hardly  a  cathedral  in  England  in 
which  such  mixture  may  not  be  observed:  and  while  the 
antiquary  only  can  discover  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles 
from  the  Gothic  of  later  date,  the  eye  of  taste  will  never  be 
offended,  except  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  some 
Grecian  or  Roman  ornaments.' 

*  Wembly.     The  characters  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture are  better  distinguished   by  an  attention   to  their 
general  effects,  than  to  the  minute  parts  peculiar  to  each. 
It  is  in  architecture  as  in  painting,  beauty  depends  on  light 
and  shade,  and  these  are  caused  by  the  openings  or  pro- 
jections in  the  sur&ce:  if  these  tend  to  produce  horizontal 
lines,  the  building  must  be  deemed  Grecian,  however  whim- 
sically the  doors  or  windows  may  be  constructed:  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  shadows  give  a  prevalence  of  perpendicular 
lines,  the  general  character  of  the  building  will  be  Gothic : 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  large  houses  built  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  where  Grecian  columns  are  introduced; 
nevertheless,  we  always  consider  them  as  Gothic  buildings. 
•  In  Grecian  architecture,  we  expect  large  cornices,  windows 
ranged  perfectly  on  the  same  line,  and  that  line  often  more 
strongly  marked  by  an  horizontal  fSeiscia ;  but  there  are  few 
breaks  of  any  great  depth;  and  if  there  be  a  portico,  the 
shadow  made  by  the  columns  is  very  trifling,  compared  with 
that  broad  horizontal  shadow  proceeding  from  the  soffit; 
and  the  only  ornament  its  roof  will  admit,  is  either  a  flat 
pediment,  departing  very  little  from  the  horizontal  tendency, 
or  a  dome,  still  rising  from  an  horizontal  base.     With  such 
buildings  it  may  often  be  observed,  that  trees  of  a  pointed  or 
conic  shape  have  a  beautiful  effect,  I  believe  chiefly  fr'om  the 
circumstances  of  contrast;  though  an  association  with  the 
ideas  of  Italian  paintings,  where  we  often  see  Grecian  edi- 
fices blended  with  firs  and  cypresses,  may  also  have  some 
influence  on  the  mind. 

*  Trees  of  a  conic  shape  mixed  with  Gothic  buildings  di»- 
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'please,  from  their  affinity  with  the  prevalent  lines  of  the 
'  architecture ;  suice  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  in  Gothic 
'  structures  must  proceed  from  those  bold  projections,  either 
'  of  towers  or  buttresses,  which  cause  strong  shadows  in  a  per- 
'  pendicular  direction  :  at  the  same  time,  the  horizontal  line 
'  of  roof  is  broken  into  an  irregular  sur&ce,  by  the  pinnacles, 
'  turrets,  and  battlements,  that  form  the  principal  enrichment 
'  of  Gothic  architecture ;  which  becomes,  therefore,  peculiarly 
'  adapted  to  those  situations,  where  the  shape  of  the  ground 
'  occasionally  hides  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  while  its 
*  roof  is  relieved  by  trees,  whose  fiirms  contrast  with  those  of 
'  the  Gothic  outUne. 

'  As  this  observation  is  new,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  thoi^ht 
'  too  &nciiul,  I  must  appeal  to  the  eye,  by  the  help  of  the 
'  plate  No.  VII.  [our  figs.  16,  17,  18,  and  19],  which  I  hope 


'  will  find  that  my  observation  la  not  wholly  chimerical ;  and 
'  will,  consequently,  lay  the  foundation  for  this  general  prin- 
'ople;  viz.  that  die  lines  of  Gothic  buildings  are  contrasted 
'  with  round-headed  trees ;  or,  as  Milton  observes, — 

"  Towen  and  battleroenta  he  teei, 
"Emboaom'd  high  in  t^fUd  tret* ;" 
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and  that  those  of  the  Greciaa  will  accord  either  with  round 
or  conic  trees ;  but,  if  the  base  be  hid,  the  contrast  of  the 
latter  will  be  most  pleasing. 

'  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  being  the  most  calcu- 
lated for  additions  or  repairs  to  an  old  house,  I  might  here 
venture  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  mere  utility  ;  but 
when  we  take  into  the  account  tliat  picturesque  effect  which 
is  always  produced  by  the  mixture  of  Gothic  buildings  with 
Tound-keaded  trees,  I  confess  myself  to  be  rather  sai^uine  in 
my  hopes  of  producing  such  beauty  at  Wembly,  as  will  ren- 
der that  house,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  reproach  to  the 
place,  the  leading  feature  of  the  scenery. 


[FlC- IT.     Q<l>Uo  Ardi 


'  Instead  of  clogging  all  the  improvements  with  the  dread 
'  of  shewing  the  house,  I  conceive  it  possible,  without  any 
'  very  great  expense,  to  convert  the  house  itself  into  the  most 
'  pleasing  object  throughout  every  part  of  the  groimds  from 
'  whence  it  may  be  visible,* 

*  1  confeu  there  !■  much  danser  in  adopdng  the  Oothic,  where  it  h 
not  executed  under  the  direction  of  architecta  who  have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  that  ityle  of  building ;  nor  does  it  always  happen  that  the  genU»- 
men  who  have  studied  their  profeMion  in  Italy  are  competent  to  the  task. 
The  moit  correct  apecimena  of  true  Gothic  recently  built,  in  places  where 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  concerned,  ore  Sheffield  Place  and  Nacton,  both 
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'  Having  stated  some  arguments  for  adopting  the  Oothic 
style,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  that 
'  may  be  urged  against  it. 

'  The  first  objection  wiU  arise  from  the  expense  of  altering 
'  the  outside,  without  any  addition  to  the  internal  comfort 
*  of  the  mansion. 

*  The  same  objection  may,  indeed,  be  made  to  every  species 
'  of  exteroai  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  or  any 
'  other  object  of  taste  or  elegance :  the  outside  case  of  an  harp- 
'  sicbord  does  not  improve  the  tone  of  the  instrument,  but  it 


'  decorates  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed :  thus  it  is  as  an  or- 
'nament  to  the  beaudful  grounds  at  Wembly,  that  I  contend 
'  for  the  external  improvement  of  the  house. 

*  But  in  altering  the  house,  we  may  add  a  room  to  any 
'  part  of  the  biulding  without  injuring  the  picturesque  out- 
'  side,  because  an  exact  symmetry,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
'  ury,  is  rather  to  be  avoided  in  a  Gothic  building. 

M  housM,  altered  bv  Jbiii«  Wvat,  Esq. ;  and  Donington,  k  nev  lioute, 
btuUii^  ftinn  the  dengiu  of  W.  Wilking,  E*q.  I  have  never  yet  seen  Mr. 
Bum'i  hou«e  in  Kent. 

Many  other  obaer*ationi  retpectinK  Gothic  hoiues  have  occurred  in  my 
trd  bookj  for  Cobham,  Tiamer,  Little  Warley,  Nacton,  Gaybunt,  Tyrring- 
httD,  WuMley  Park,  Port  Eliot,  and  Cotchfrench. 
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'  Another  objection  may  arise  from  the  smallness  of  the 
'  house,  as  GotUc  structures  are  in  general  of  considerable 
'  magnitude ;  but  the  character  of  great  or  small  is  not  go- 


'  Temed  by  measurement :  a  great  building  may  be  made  to 
'  appear  small ;  and  it  is  horn  the  quantity  of  windows,  and 
'  not  their  size,  that  we  should  pronounce  the  house  at 
'  Wembly  to  be  a  very  considerable  edifice.' 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1— tbj  - "  ^jMiTn 
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CHAP.    III. 
CONCERNING  PROPER  SITUATIONS   FOR   A    HOUSE. 

*  Wblbeck.  However  various  opinions  may  be  on  the 
'choice  of  a  situation  for  a  house,  yet  there  appear  to  be  cer- 

*  tain  principles  on  which  such  choice  ought  to  be  founded ; 

*  and  these  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  considerations : 

*  Rrst    The  natural  character  of  the  surrounding  coxmtry . 

*  Secondly.     The  style,  character,  and  size  of  the  house. 

*  Thirdly.     The  aspects  of  exposure,  both  with  regard  to 

*  the  sun  and  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  country. 

'  Fourthly.     The  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  house. 
'Fifthly.     The  views  from  the  several  apartments ;  and, 
'  Sixthly.     The  numerous  objects  of  comfort : — such  as  a 

*  dry  soil,  a  supply  of  good  water,  proper  space  for  offices, 
'  with  various  other  conveniences  essential  to  a  mansion  in  the 
'  country ;  and  which  in  a  town  may  sometimes  be  dispensed 
'with,  or  at  least  very  differently  disposed. 

'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  arrange  these  six  considerations 
'according  to  their  respective  weight  or  influence,  which 
'  must  depend  on  a  comparison  of  one  ^th  the  other,  under 
'  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  even  on  the  partiality  of 
'  individuals  in  affixing  different  degrees  of  importance  to  each 
'consideration.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  there  can  be  no 
'  danger  of  sameness  in  any  two  designs  conducted  on  princi- 
'pies  thus  established;  since  in  every  different  situation  some 
'  one  or  more  of  these  considerations  must  preponderate ;  and 

*  the  most  rational  decision  will  result  from  a  combined  view 
'  of  all  the  separate  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  be  fore- 
'  seen  from  each.* 

*  Having  always  had  these  considerations  in  view  whenev^  I  have 
been  eonauked  in  the  site  of  a  new  house,  or  on  the  preservation  of  the  old 
me,  I  ihall  t^e  the  liberty  of  mentioning  several  instances,  in  some  of 
whieh  the  ordinal  red  books  may  possibly  be  consulted,  to  shew  the  variety 
rf  nmmer  in  which  these  general  rules  have  been  applied  to  particular 
pUMses :— Sunninghill,  Sundridge,  Courteen  Hall,  Whersted,  Waresley 
^^  Ouston,  Bessacre  Manor,  Northrepps,  Buckminster,  Little  Green, 
™iiiePtok,Purley. 
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'  It  was  the  custom  of  former  tunes,  in  the  choice  of 
domestic  situations,  to  let  comfort  and  convenience  prevail 
over  every  other  consideration :  thus  the  ancient  baronial 
castles  were  built  on  the  summit  of  hills,  in  times  when  de- 
fence and  security  suggested  the  necessity  of  placing  them 
there ;  and  difficulty  of  access  was  a  recommendation  which, 
in  our  happier  days,  exists  no  more.  But  when  this  neces- 
sity no  longer  operated  (as  mankind  are  always  apt  to  fly 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other),  houses  were  universally 
erected  in  the  lowest  situations,  with  a  probable  design  to 
avoid  those  inconveniences  to  which  the  lofty  positions  had 
been  subject ;  hence  the  frequent  sites  of  numy  large  man- 
sions, and  particularly  abbeys  and  monasteries,  the  residence 
of  persons  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  prospect 
for  the  more  solid  and  permanent  advantages  of  habitable 
convenience  :  amongst  which,  shelter  from  wind,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  were  predominant  considerations.  Nor  shall  I 
withhold  the  following  conjecture,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
considered  as  a  mere  suggestion  of  fancy. — When  such 
buildings  were  surroimded  by  trees,  for  the  comfort  of  shade, 
might  not  the  occasional  want  of  circulation  in  the  air,  have 
given  the  first  idea  of  cutting  long  narrow  glades  through  the 
woods,  to  admit  a  current  of  wind  ?  and  is  it  not  possible 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  those  avenues  which  we  frequently 
see  pointing,  from  every  direction,  towards  the  most  respect- 
able habitations  of  the  two  last  centuries  V 

'  Langley.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  fashion 
of  the  present  century  to  condenm  avenues,  as  it  was  in 
the  last  to  plant  them  ;  and  yet  the  subject  is  so  little 
understood,  that  most  people  think  they  sufficiently  justify 

their  opinion,  in  either  case,  by  merely  saying,  "  I  like  an 
avenue,"  or,  "  I  hate  an  avenue:'*  it  is  my  business  to 
analyze  this  approbation  or  disgust. 

*  The  several  degrees  of  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives 
from  the  love  of  order,  of  unity,  antiquity,  greatness  of 
parts,  and  continuity,  are  all  in  some  measure  gratified  by 
the  long  perspective  view  of  a  stately  avenue :  for  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  sensations  that  every  one 
must  have  felt  who  has  visited  the  lofly  avenues  of  Wind- 
sor,  Hatfield,   Burleigh,   &c.    &c.   before   experience   had 
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'  pointed  out  that  tedious  sameness,  and  the  many  inconveni- 
*  ences  which  have  deservedly  brought  avenues  into  disrepute. 
This  sameness  b  so  obvious,  that,  by  the  effect  of  avenues, 
aU  novelty  or  diversity  of  situation  is  done  away ;  and  the 
views  from  every  house  in  the  kingdom  may  be  reduced  to 
the  same  landscape^  if  looking  up  or  down  a  straight  line, 
betwixt  two  green  walls,  deserves  the  name  of  landscape. 

'  Among  the  inconveniences  of  long,  straight  avenues,  may 
very  properly  be  reckoned  that  of  their  acting  as  wind-spouts 
to  dir^^t  cold  blasts  with  more  violence  upon  the  dwelling, 
as  driven  through  a  long  tube.  But  I  propose  rather  to 
consider  the  objections  in  point  of  beauty.  If  at  the  end  of 
a  long  avenue  be  placed  an  obelisk,  or  temple,  or  any  other 
eye-trap,  ignorance  or  childhood  alone  will  be  caught  or 
pleased  by  it :  the  eye  of  taste  or  experience  hates  compul- 
sion, and  turns  away  with  disgust  from  every  artificial  means 
of  attracting  its  notice :  for  this  reason  an  avenue  is  most 
pleasing,  which,  like  that  at  Langley  Park,  climbs  up  a  lull, 
and,  passing  over  its  summit,  leaves  the  fancy  to  conceive  its 
termination. 

*  One  great  mischief  of  an  avenue  is,  that  it  divides  a 
park,  and  cuts  it  into  separate  parts,  destroying  that  unity 
of  lawn  or  wood  which  is  necessary  to  please  in  every  com- 
position :  this  is  so  obvious,  that  where  a  long  avenue  runs 
through  a  park  from  east  to  west,  it  woiild  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  distinguishing  it  into  the  north  and  south  lawn, 
or  north  and  south  division  of  the  park. 

*  But  the  greatest  objection  to  an  avenue  is,  that  (espe- 
cially in  uneven  ground)  it  will  often  act  as  a  curtain  drawn 
acrqsB  to  exclude  what  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
any  row  of  trees,  however  venerable  or  beautiftil  in  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  in  undrawing  this  ciu^tain  at  proper  places, 
that  the  utility  of  what  is  called  breaking  an  avenue  consists: 
for  it  is  in  vain  we  shall  endeavour,  by  removing  nine-tenths 
of  the  trees  in  rows,  to  prevent  its  having  the  effect  of  an 
avenue  when  seen  from  either  end.  The  drawing  No.  VIII. 
[our  figs.  20  and  21]  may  serve  to  shew  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  some  chestnut  trees  in  the  avenue  at  Langley,  to  let  in 
the  hoi,  richly  covered  with  oaks,  and  that  majestic  tree, 
which  steps  out  before  its  brethren  Uke  the  leader  of  a  host. 
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.*  Such  openings  may  be  made  in  several  parts  of  this  avenue 
'  with  wonderful  effect ;  and  yet  its  venerable  appearance  from 
'  the  windows  of  the  saJoon  will  not  be  injured,  because  the 
'  trees  removed  from  the  rows  will  hardly  be  missed  in  the 


[Kr.V).    OUkaxhwafUiiafi 


'  general  perspective  view  from  the  house.  And  though  I 
'  should  not  advise  the  planting  such  an  avenue,  yet  there  will 
'  always  be  so  much  of  ancient  grandeur  in  the  froot  trees,  and 
'  in  looking  up  this  long  vista,  at  Langley,  that  I  do  not  wish 
'  it  should  be  further  disturbed,  especially  as  the  views  on 


'  each  side  are  sufficiently  capable  of  yielding  beauty ;  and, 
'  when  seen  from  the  end  rooms  of  the  house,  the  avenue  will 
'  act  as  a  foreground  to  either  luidscape.' 
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*  Hahslopb.  Most  of  tbe  lai^  trees  at  Hanalop^ 
'  stand  in  avenues,  yet  iheir  pleasant  sliade  forbids  the  cutting 
*  down  many  of  them,  merely  because  the  false  taste  of  former 
'  times  has  planted  them  in  rows;  at  least  till  those  planta- 
'  tions  which  are  now  made  shall  better  replace  the  shelter, 
'  which  the  arenues  in  some  measure  a£Ford.  The  following 
'  sketch  [our  figs.  S2  and  S3]  gives  an  idea  of  breaking  the 


'areniie  to  the  north,  which  is  not  to  be  done  by  merely 
'taking  away  certain  trees,  bat  also  by  planting  a  thicket 
'  befine  tbe  trunks  of  those  at  a  distance ;  as  we  may  be  thus 


'  ''whwKl  to  fitrget  that  they  stand  in  rows.  The  addition  of  a 
'few angle  trees,  guarded  by  cradles,  though  often  used  as  an 
'  expedient  to  break  a  row,  never  produces  the  desired  effect: 
'  the  original  lines  are  for  ever  visible.* 

■  It  b  of  little  cmueqnence  from  what  ipot  the  drawing.  No.  IX.  [our 
fgi.  22  and  23]  was  taken,  dnce  all  avenues  bear  bo  great  k  retembUnce 
Vt  tmA  other.  I  •hall  here  enumerate  a  few  initaitcet  in  irhich  avenuei 
bcra  be«n  nbmitted  to  m;  coniidenttion.  At  Cobham  Park  I  give  reaaoni 
'  g  one,  and  dotnijing  the  rett ;  at  Prestwood,  for  retaining  tbe 
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*  Welbeck.  Besides  the  character  which  the  style 
and  size  of  the  house  will  confer  on  a  place,  there  is  a  natural 
character  of  country ^  which  must  influence  the  site  and  dis- 
position of  a  house  ;  and  though,  in  the  country,  there  is  not 
the  same  occasion,  as  in  towns,  for  placing  offices  under 
ground,  or  for  setting  the  principal  apartments  on  a  base- 
ment story,  as  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  walk  from  the  house 
on  the  same  level  with  the  ground,  yet  there  are  situations 
which  require  to  be  raised  above  the  natural  surface  :  this  is 
the  case  at  Welbeck,  where  the  park  not  only  abounds  with 
bold  and  conspicuous  inequalities,  but  in  many  places  there 
are  almost  imperceptible  swellings  in  the  ground,  which  art 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  remedy,  from  their  vast  breadth ; 
though  they  are  evident  defects  whenever  they  appear  to  cut 
across  the  stems  of  trees  and  hide  only  half  their  trunks ;  for 
if  the  whole  trunk  were  perfectly  hid  by  such  a  sweU,  the  in- 
jury would  be  less,  because  the  imagination  is  always  ready 
to  sink  the  valley  and  raise  the  hill,  if  not  checked  in  its 
efforts  by  some  actual  standard  of  measurement.  In  such 
cases  the  best  expedient  is  to  view  the  ground  from  a  gentle 
eminence,  that  the  eye  may  look  over  and,  of  course,  lose 
these  trifling  inequalities. 

'  The  family  apartments  are  to  the  south,  the  principal 
suite  of  rooms  to  the  east,  and  the  hall  and  some  rooms  of 
less  importance  to  the  west ;  when,  therefore,  the  eating- 
room  and  kitchen  offices  shall  be  removed  to  the  north,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  better  disposition  of  the  whole,  with 
regard  to  aspect.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  fourth 
general  head  proposed  for  consideration,  viz.,  the  shape  of 
the  ground  near  the  house :  and  as  the  improvement  at  Wel- 
beck, originally  suggested  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
avenue  ;  at  Tatton  Park,  for  quitting  the  avenue,  and  planting  it  up ;  at 
Trewarthenick,  an  avenue  was  very  easily  broken,  from  its  having  been 
planted  on  uneven  ground;  and  at  Brookmans,  I  elucidate  the  necessi^ 
of  fixing  on  proper  trees  to  form  the  outline  in  breaking  an  avenue ;  or, 
if  the  trees  have  stood  so  long  near  each  other  that  no  good  outline  can  be 
formed,  ihen  the  tops  of  some  neighbouring  trees  may  be  so  introduced 
as  in  some  degree  to  supply  the  defect. 

An  avenue  of  firs  is  the  most  obstinate  to  break,  because  they  leave  no 
lateral  branches ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  stupendous  double  row  of  laive  silver 
firs,  which  the  false  taste  of  the  last  century  has  planted  at  Herriard^  house, 
I  have  advised  the  destruction  of  one  hal(  leaving  the  other  as  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  ancient  style  in  gardening. 
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*  land,  has,  1  confess,  far  exceeded  even  my  own  expectations, 

*  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  some  general  conclusions 

*  on  the  subject,  from  the  success  of  this  bold  experiment.    At 

*  the  time  I  had  the  honour  to  deliver  my  former  opinion,  my 
-^*  idea  of  raising  the  ground  near  the  house  was  confined  to  the 

liyest  front  alone ;  and,  till  it  had  been  exemplified  and  exe- 

*  euted,  few  could  comprehend  the  seeming  paradox  of  burying 

*  the  bottom  of  the  house,  as  the  means  of  elevating  the  whole 
'  structure ;  or,  as  it  was  very  wittily  expressed,   **  moulding 

*  up  the  roots  of  the  venerable  pile,  that  it  might  shoot  up  in 

*  fresh  towers  from  its  top." 
*  AU  natural  shapes  of  ground  must  necessarily  £eJ1  under 

*  one  of  these  descriptions,  viss.y  convex,  concave,  plane,  or  in- 
^  cUned  plane,  as  represented  in  the  following  sections,  plate 

*  No.  X.  [our  fig.  24.]     I  will  suppose  it  granted  that,  except 

*  in  very  romantic  situations,  all  the  rooms  on  the  principal 

*  floor  ought  to  range  on  the  same  level ;  and  that  there  must 

*  be  a  platform,  or  certain  space  of  ground,  with  a  gentle 


fP%  JL    Sntiomm  f  ahew  the  maaner  of  ftdapting  hoaaea  to  diifcrmt  natanl  ■bapes  OTgroand.] 

'  descent  from  the  house  every  way.  If  the  ground  be  natu- 
*  rally  convex,  or  what  is  generally  called  a  knoll,  the  size  of 
'  the  house  must  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  knoll  :*  this  is 

•  There  \b  a  recent  instance  of  a  house  adapted  to  the  shape  of  a  beau- 
tiiiil  kooU  at  Courteen  Hall,  where  an  elegant  mansion,  with  three  fronts, 
has  been  lately  biiilt,  under  the  direction  of  S.  Saxon,  Esq. 
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shewn  by  the  small  building  A,  supposed  to  be  only  one 
hundred  feet  in  front,  which  may  be  placed  upon  such  an 
hillock,  with  a  sufficient  platform  round  it ;  but  if  a  building 
of  three  hundred  feet  long,  as  B,  B,  should  be  required,  it  is 
evident  that  the  crown  of  the  hill  must  be  taken  off,  and  then 
the  shape  of  the  ground  becomes  very  different  from  its 
original  form :  for  although  the  small  house  would  have  a 
sufficient  platform,  the  large  one  will  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
very  steep  bank  at  C ;  and  this  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  raising  the  ground  to  the  dotted  line  D,  to  set  the  large 
house  on  the  same  level  with  the  smaller  one.  It  therefore 
foUows,  that  if  the  house  must  stand  on  a  natural  hillock,  the 
building  should  not  be  larger  than  its  situation  will  admit ; 
and  where  such  hillocks  do  not  exist  in  places  proper  for  a 
house  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  art 
to  supply  what  nature  seems  to  have  denied :  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  the  absur- 
dity of  those  architects  who  design  and  plan  a  house,  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  situation  or  shape  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  built. — Such  errors  I  have  had 
too  frequent  occasion  to  observe. 

*  When  the  shape  is  naturally  either  concave,  or  perfectly 
flat,  the  house  would  not  be  habitable,  unless  the  ground 
sloped  sufficiently  to  throw  the  water  from  it :  this  is  ofiten 
effected,  in  a  slight  degree,  merely  by  the  earth  that  is  dug 
from  the  cellars  and  foundations :  but  if,  instead  of  sinking 
the  cellars,  they  were  to  be  built  upon  the  level  of  the 
ground,  they  may  afterwards  be  so  covered  with  earth,  as  to 
give  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  knoll,  the  ground  fidling 
from  the  house  to  any  distance  where  it  may  best  unite  with 
the  natural  shape,  as  shewn  at  E,  F,  and  G :  or,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  may  be  small  hillocks,  H  and  I, 
near  the  house,  one  of  them  may  be  removed  to  effect  this 
purpose.*  This  expedient  can  also  be  used  in  an  incUned 
plane,  falling  towards  the  house,  where  the  inclination  is  not 
very  great,  as  shewn  at  L ;  but  it  may  be  observed  of  the 
inclined  plane,  that  the  size  of  the  house  must  be  governed 

*  As  at  Donington,  a  seat  of  Earl  Moira,  wLere  the  house  fonna  a 
quadrangle,  inclosing  an  inner  court,  a  whole  story  lower  than  appears 
externally. 
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in  some  measure  by  the  fall  of  the  ground ;  since  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although  a  house  of  a  hundred  feet  deep  might 
stand  at  K,  yet  it  would  require  an  artificial  terrace  on  that 
side ;  because  neither  of  the  dotted  lines  shewn  there  would 
connect  with  the  natural  shape ;  and  where  the  groimd  can- 
not be  made  to  look  natural,  it  is  better,  at  all  times,  to  avow 
the  interference  of  art,  than  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  con- 
cealment of  it.  Such  situations  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  Gothic  style,  in  which  horizontal  lines  axe  unnecessary. 

*  These  sections  can  only  describe  the  shape  of  the  ground 
as  it  cuts  across  in  any  one  direction :  but  another  shape  is 
also  to  be  considered :  thus  it  generally  happens  that  a  knoll 
is  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  or  it  may  even  extend  to  a 
natural  ridge,  of  sufficient  length  for  a  long  and  narrow 
house ;  but  such  a  house  must  be  fitted  to  the  ground,  for 
it  would  be  absurd  in  the  architect  to  place  it  either  diago- 
nally or  directly  across  such  a  ridge :  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  inclined  plane,  which  is,  in  fact,  always  the  side  of  a  val- 
ley, whose  general  inclination  must  be  consulted  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  building.  A  square  house  would  appear  awry, 
unless  its  fironts  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of 
the  adjacent  ground. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  digression  by  observing,  that,  on  a 
dead  flat  or  plain,  the  principal  apartments  ought  to  be  ele- 
vated, as  the  only  means  of  shewing  the  landscape  to  advan- 
tage. Where  there  is  no  inequality,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  unite  any  artificial  ground  with  the  natural  shape :  it  will, 
in  this  case,  be  advisable  either  to  raise  it  only  a  very  few 
feet,  or  to  set  the  house  on  a  basement  story.  But  where- 
ever  a  park  abounds  in  natural  inequalities,  even  though  the 
ground  near  the  house  should  be  flat,  we  may  boldly  venture 
to  create  an  artificial  knoll,  as  it  has  been  executed  at 
Welbeck.' 
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CHAP.  IV. 

CONCERNING   WATER. 

There  being  no  part  of  my  profession  so  captivating  in 
its  effect,  and  oftentimes  so  readily  executed,  as  making  a 
large  piece  of  artificial  water,  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  volume, 
to  give  a  few  specimens  of  different  improvements  presumed 
to  have  been  produced  by  it: — though,  if  all  that  I  have 
written  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  subject  were  to  be 
inserted,  the  whole  of  the  volume  would  be  engrossed  by  it. 
I  must,  therefore,  for  the  present,  only  mention  a  few  places 
where  artificial  pieces  of  water  have  been  ornamented  imder 
my  directions  :*  viz.^  at  Holkham,  the  magnificent  lake  has 
been  dressed  by  walks  on  its  banks,  and  a  peculiar  ferry-boat 
invented  to  unite  the  opposite  shores. 

Sheffield  Place.  A  very  beautiful  lake  has  been  added  to 
the  scenery  of  a  place,  which  abounds  in  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  picturesque  effect  produced  by  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Sunning  Hill,  This  large  piece  of  water,  which  consists 
of  a  lake,  with  a  river  flowing  into  it,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  that  can  be  produced 
by  art. 

Milton  in  Cambridgeshire.  A  small  river  has  been  made, 
with  great  effect,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 

Gayhurst.  The  water  in  the  park,  though  it  consists  of 
several  pieces  of  different  levels,  has  the  effect  of  being  in  one 
single  sheet  when  seen  fi:om  the  house :  this  was  very  ingeni- 
ously executed  by  Mr.  Brown ;  but  I  have  also  connected  the 
neighbouring  river  with  the  park,  by  means  of  a  dressed  walk 
which  passes  under  the  turnpike  road ;  and  the  banks  of  this 
river  are  worthy  of  every  effort  to  make  them  a  part  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  place. 

*  This  subject  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the  following  red  books,. 
viz,,  Femey  Hall,  Rudding  Hall,  Widdial  Hall,  Babworth,  Scrielsby,  Milton, 
Livermere,    Garnons,    Crewe  Hall,    Brocklesby,    Thoresby,    Stoneaston, 
Nacton,  &c. 
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*Welbeck.  .From  the  number  of  small  promontories 
and  bays,  together  with  its  termination  full  in  view  of  the 
house,  the  water  at  Welbeck  had  acquired  the  character, 
and  indeed  the  name,  of  a  lake :  but  as  a  large  river  is  always 
more  beautiful  than  a  small  lake,  the  character  has  been 
changed,  not  only  by  continuing  it  beyond  the  house,  but 
also  by  altering  its  line,  and  taking  off  those  projections 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  a  natural  river. 
This  is  discovered  in  fig.  26,  as  compared  with  fig.  26 ;  the 
former  figure  also  shews,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  raising 
the  earth  towards  the  house;  though  it  appears,  in  the 
reality,  much  more  striking,  firom  the  difference  of  the  scale 
on  which  it  is  presented.  In  this  view  [fig.  26],  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  house  is  exhibited,  merely  to  shew  its  situ- 
ation ;  the  design  for  the  proposed  additions  to  this  front  not 
being  finally  settled.' 

*  Tatton  Park.  It  has  often  been  asserted  by  authors 
on  gardening,  that  all  pieces  of  fresh  water  must  come 
under  one  of  these  descriptions, — a  lake^  a  pool^  a  river^ 
or  a  rivulet :  but  since  my  acquaintance  with  Cheshire,  I  am 
inclined  to  add  the  meeVf  as  an  intermediate  term  between 
the  lake  and  the  pool ;  it  being,  frequently,  too  large  to  be 
deemed  a  pool,  and  too  small,  as  well  as  too  round  In  its 
form,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  lake :  for  the  beauty  of  a 
lake  consists  not  so  much  in  its  size,  as  in  those  deep  bays 
and  bold  promontories  which  prevent  the  eye  from  ranging 
over  its  whole  surface.  What  is  best  respecting  the  two 
large  meers  in  Tatton  Park,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty, 
and  on  which  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  deliver  mine,  and  endeavoiur  to  explain  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

*  An  imity  of  design  in  all  compositions  is,  confessedly, 
one  of  the  first  principles  in  each  of  the  polite  arts ;  and 
nothing,  perhaps,  evinces  more  strongly  the  love  of  unity 
acting  on  the  mind  in  landscape  gardening,  than  the  follow- 
ing &ct, — rjs.,  that  the  most  superficial  observer  of  any  park 
scene  will  be  displeased  by  the  view  of  two  separate  pieces 
of  water ;  and  he  will  probably  ask,  without  reflecting  on 
the  difference  of  levels,  why  they  are  not  formed  into  one  ? 
The  first  opinion  seems,  llierefore,  that  these  two  waters 
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*  should  be  united :  but  if  the  union  is  not  clearly  possible^  it 

*  ceitaia[dy  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  The  second  opinion  is, 
'that  the  upper  pool  ought  to  be  destroyed;  or,  as  some 

*  express  themselves,  should  be  filled  up :  but  the  latter  would 
'be  aoa  Herculean  labour  to  very  little  purpose;  and  the 
'  fomet^  though  practicable,  would  not  be  advisable,  because 
'  so  deep  a  hollow  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  would 
'  be  a  yawning  chasm,  very  difficult  to  convert  into  an  object 
'  of  beauty.     My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  two  waters 

*  should,  from  the  house,  appear  to  be  connected  with  each 

*  other,  although  in  reality  they  are  very  far  asimder ;  and  the 
'  means  of  effecting  such  a  deception  will  require  some  theo- 

*  retical  reasoning  to  explain. 

'  The  deception  at  present  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 

*  the  waters ;  for  I  was  myself  greatly  deceived  in  the  size  of 
'  this  pool  when  I  looked  at  it  from  the  house ;  and  as  it  pro- 
'  duces  a  similar  effect  on  every  person  who  first  sees  it,  I 

*  must  explain  the  causes  of  the  deceptio  visus, 

*  ¥mL    The  net  fence,  through  which  the  water  appears, 

*  is  so  near  the  windows,  that,  by  the  laws  of  perspective  (of 

*  which  I  will  explain  some  general  rules  in  the  sequel),  it  acts 

*  as  a  fidse  standiurd,  and  by  it  we  measure  the  size  of  the  pool. 
'  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  desired  some  cattle  might  be 

*  driven  on  the  banks,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,*  are 
'  the  best  standard  for  assisting  the  judgment  with  respect  to 
'  the  distance,  and,  of  course,  the  dimensions  of  other  objects. 

'  Secondly.     The  pool  is  almost  circular,  and  the  eye  darts 

*  round  its  border  with  such  mstantaneous  imperceptible  velo- 

*  city,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  its  circumference  to  be 
'  nearly  a  mile,  unless  we  can  see  cattle  on  the  opposite  shores; 

*  and  then,  by  their  respective  dimensions,  we  judge  of  the 
'comparative  distance.     This  effect,  the  drawing,  No.  XII. 

*  [our  figs.  27  and  28],  will  elucidate,  in  which  the  sheep  on 

*  one  side  the  water  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  cows  on  the 

*  oflier.  The  bay  or  creek  may  be  hid  by  shrubs,  which  will 
'give  the  eye  a  check  in  its  circuitous  progress. 

'To  explain  the  uses  of  the  other  bay  [which  seems  to 
'conaect  the  water  in  the  fore-ground  with  the  water  in 

•  Castle  HOI,  a  Tffla  of  H.  Beaofoy,  £«i. 
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the  distance],  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  describe  some 
effects  in  perspective,  not,  I  believe,  generally  attended  to  in 
gardening.  Perspective,  in  painting,  is  known  to  be  of 
two  kinds ;  the  first  is  called  linear  perspective,  and  is  that 
by  which  objects  appear  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  viewed :  this  I  have  here  already 
mentioned,  in  referring  to  the  use  of  cattle  as  a  scale  of  mea- 
surement :  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  sheep,  is  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  and  with  this  size  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted ; 
but  trees,  bushes,  hills,  or  pools  of  water,  are  so  various  in 
their  dimensions,  that  we  are  never  able  to  judge  exactly  of 
their  size,  or  at  what  distance  they  appear  to  us. 

'The  second  kind  of  perspective  is  aerial,  as  it  depends 
on  the  atmosphere ;  since  we  observe  that  objects  not  only 
diminish  in  their  size,  but  in  their  distinctness,  in  proportion 
to  the  body  of  air  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  objects :  those 
nearest  are  strongly  represented,  while  other  parts,  as  they 
recede,  become  less  distinct,  till  at  last  the  outline  of  a 
distant  hill  seems  melting  into  the  air  itself.  Such  are  the 
laws  of  aerial  perspective  on  all  objects,  but  not  on  all  alike ; 
since  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  Ught,  and  the  reflection  of 
light,  unmixed  by  colour,  to  suffer  much  less  by  comparison 
than  any  other  object.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  so 
much  deceived  in  the  distance  oi perfectly  white  objects :  the 
light  reflected  j&om  a  white-washed  house,  makes  it  appear 
oat  of  its  plftce ;  snow,  at  many  miles  distance,  appears  to  be 
in  the  next  field ;  indeed,  so  totally  are  we  imable  to  judge 
of  light,  that  a  meteor  within  our  atmosphere  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  a  lantern ;  at  others,  for  a  falling  star. 

*  Water,  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  light,  becomes  equally 
uncertain  in  its  real  distance;  and,  therefore,  an  apparent 
muon  of  the  two  meers  in  Tatton  Park,  may  be  effected  by 
attending  to  this  circumstance. 

*  The  large  piece  of  water  crosses  the  eye  in  the  view  fix)m 
the  Bouse;  consequently  it  looks  much  less  considerable 
than  it  reaUy  is,  and  its  effect  is  of  little  advantage  to  the 
scene,  being  too  distant,  and  too  widely  separated  by  the 
▼ast  tract  of  low  ground  betwixt  the  pool  and  the  lake.  I 
I^opoae  that  this  water  should  be  rendered  more  interesting, 
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by  making  it  appear  as  if  the  arm  of  a  liver  proceeded  from 
the  lake;  and  its  termination  will  easily  be  hid  in  the  [dis- 
tant] Talley.  From  the  drawing  [fig.  SS],  I  hope  it  will 
appear  that  the  ideal  connexion  of  the  two  waters  may  be 
accomplished,  although  the  actual  juncticm  is  impracticable. 
The  facility  of  deception  arises  from  the  causes  already 
stated,  viz^y  that  water  is  a  mirror  from  whidi  light  is 
strongfy  reflected,  and  that  of  the  distance  betwixt  any  light 
and  the  eye  we  form  a  very  inaccurate  judgment:  it  is, 
^therefore,  impossible  to  know,  by  looking  on  the  surfaces  of 
two  distinct  waters,  whether  they  axe  of  the  same  lerel,  un- 
less some  ground  betwixt  th^n  assists  the  measurement; 
We  have,  therdTore,  only  to  bring  the  two  meers  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  give  their  forms  such  curvature  as  I  have 
described,  to  produce  that  efket  of  apparent  unity,  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  this  instance. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  common  objection  to  all  efforts  that 
may  be  deemed  deceptions  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  taste,  in 
all  the  polite  arts,  to  avail  itself  of  stratagems,  by  which  the 
imagination  may  be  deceived.  The  images  of  poetry  and  of 
painting  are  then  most  interesting,  when  they  seduce  the 
mind  to  believe  their  fictions ;  and,  in  landscape  gardening, 
everything  may  be  called  a  deception  by  which  we  endea- 
voiu*  to  conceal  the  agency  of  art,^  and  make  our  woiks 
appear  the  sole  product  of  nature.  The  most  common 
attempts  to  improve  may,  indeed,  be  called  deceptions :  we 
plant  a  hill,  to  make  it  appear  higher  than  it  is;  we  open 
the  banks  of  a  brook,  to  give  it  the  appearance  cf  a  river; 
or  stop  its  current,  to  produce  an  expanse  of  surfisu^e ;  we 
sink  the  fence  betwixt  one  lawn  and  another,  to  give  ima- 
ginary extent,  without  inconvenience  or  confinement ;  and 
every  piece  of  artificial  water,  whether  it  take  the  shape  of 
a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  pool,  must  look  natiual,  or  it  will  £ul  to 
be  agreeable.  Nor  is  the  imagination  so  fastidious  as  to 
take  offence  at  any  well  supported  deception,  even  after  the 
want  of  reality  is  discovered.  When  we  are  interested  at  a 
tragedy,  we  do  not  inquire  whence  the  characters  are  copied : 
on  the  contrary,  we  foiget  that  we  see  a  Garrick  or  a 
Siddons,  and  join  in  the  sorrows  of  a  Belvidere  or  a  Beverley, 
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'  though  we  know  that  no  such  persons  ever  existed :  it  is 
'  enough,  if  so  much  as  we  are  shewn  of  the  character  appears 
'  to  be  a  just  resemblance  of  nature*     In  tiie  same  manner, 

*  the  magnificent  water  at  Blenheim  strikes  with  wonder  and 
^  delight,  while  we  neither  see  its  beginning  nor  end;  and  we 

*  do  not  view  it  with  less  pleasure  after  we  are  told,  that  it 

*  was  not  originally  a  natural  lake,  but  that  Mr.  Brown,  i^tqp- 
^  ping  the  current  of  a  small  river,  collected  this  vast  body  of 

*  water  into  die  beauti&d  shape  we  now  admire.' 

Mr.  Burke  very  justly  observes,  *^  that  a  true  artist  should 
^put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  q^ectators,  and  effect  the 
'^noblest  designs  by  easy  methods*  Designs  tiiat  are  vast 
"  only  by  their  dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common 
**  and  low  imagination.  No  work. of  art  can  be  great,  but  as 
''it deceives;*  to  be  otherwise  is  the  prerogative  of  nature 
'*  only." — Essoff  on  the  SubUme,  Part  II,  Section  10. 

[•  This  is  unquestionably  a  false  principle,  though  laid  down  by  so  great 
a  master.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  BurKe  may  nave  intended  it  to  be 
taken  in  some  sense  whicb  we  do  not  dearly  perceive;  but  wbethar  we  con- 
■der  it  as  an  isolated  sent^ce,  <Nr.take  it  in  connexion  with  wbat  goes  be- 
fore and  after  in  the  " Euay  on  the  SubUme"  &c.,  it  appears  to  us  alike 
&]se.  A  marble  statue  is  a  work  of  art,  and  one  which  all  aHow  to  be  great; 
bat  in  what  respect  does  it  deceiyef  If  odouied  so  as  to  resemble  nature, 
itanight  possibly  "deceive,"  and  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  a  living  be- 
ing; out  it  would  cease  immediately  to  be  admired  as  a  work  of  art,  and  be 
iM^ed  on  as  aa  attempt  to  deceive  the  spectator,  bv  makmg  him  believe  it 
a  work  of  natioe.  l^of  the  word  "  neat,"  the  idea  of  magnitude  is  in- 
tended, the  principle  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  false.  The  Doric  columns 
at  the  London  entrance  to  the  Bbrmingham  fUilway,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dnl,  are,  undoubted^,  great  objects — that  is,  ohjects  of  great  mi^nitude; 
the  columns  are  fireat  as  compared  wiih  other  columns,  and  St  raul's  is 
gi'eat  as  compared  with  other  churches;  but  [surely  they  are  not  the  less 
great  to  those  who  know  their  real  hekht,  than  to  those  who  are  igniNrant 
of  Hi  or  who  imagiae  it  to  be  greater  than  it  is.    J.  C.  L.] 
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CHAP.  V. 

CONCERNING    PARK   SCENERY. 

*  Welbeck.  The  view  from  the  principal  apartments 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  house 
itself;  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  or  extent  of  the  prospect 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  compose  the  scenery ; 
an  extensive  prospect  being  only  applicable  to  a  castle,  a 
villa,  or  a  belvedere.  The  landscape  froin  a  palace  should 
everywhere  appear  appropriate  to  the  magnificence  or  plea- 
sure of  its  inhabitants :  the  whole  should  be,  or,  at  least, 
appear  to  be,  a  park,  unlimited  and  imconfined  by  those 
lines  of  division  or  boundary  which  characterize  the  large 
grass  fields  of  a  dairy  farm.  Yet  Sipark  has  a  character  dis- 
tinct from  a, forest;  for  while  we  admire,  and  even  imitate, 
the  romantic  wildness  of  nature,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  a  park  is  the  habitation  of  men,  and  not  solely  devoted 
to  beasts  of  the  forest.  I  am  convinced  that  some  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  uncultivated  nature  are  too  apt  to  overlook 
this  distinction.  Park  scenery  compared  with  forest  scenery, 
is  like  an  historical  picture  compared  with  a  landscape; 
nature  must  alike  prevail  in  both,  but  that  which  relates  to 
man  should  have  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  arts. 

*  The  objects  which  nature  has  furnished  at  Welbeck  are 
of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  and  truly  in  character  with  the 
dignity  of  the  place.  The  vast  range  of  woods,  the  extensive 
lawns,  the  broad  expanse  of  river,  and  the  astonishing  oaks 
scattered  about  the  park,  seem  to  require  but  a  little  atten- 
tion from  art  to  mark  the  residence  of  a  noble  possessor ; 
yet,  as  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  interference  of 
art  can  openly  be  acknowledged,  those  few  should  not  be 
neglected.  Buildings,  however  simple,  if  in  character,  and 
not  too  numerous,  will  more  than  anything  contribute  to 
display  magnificence. 

*  Woods  enriched  by  buildings,  and  water  enlivened  by  a 
number  of  pleasure-boats,  alike  contribute  to  mark  a  visible 
difference  betwixt  the  magnificent  scenery  of  a  park,  and 
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that  of  a  sequestered  forest :  the  trees,  the  water,  the  lawns, 
and  the  deer,  are  alike  common  to  both. 

*  There  is  another  distinction  betwixt  park  and  forest 
scenery  on  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  state  my  opinion,  as 
it  has  been  a  topic  of  some  doubt  and  difficulty  amongst  the 
admirers  of  my  profession,  f?wr..  How  far  gravel  roads  are 
admimble  across  the  lawns  of  a  park:  yet  surely  very  little 
doubt  will  remain  on  this  subject,  when  we  consider  a  park 
as  a  place  of  residence ;  and  see  the  great  inconvenience  to 
which  grass  roads  are  continually  liable. 

*I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  two  reasons  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  common  technical  objection,  that  a  gravel  road 
ctfts  up  a  lawn  ;  the  first  arises  firom  the  effect  observed  after 
an  avenue  has  been  destroyed,  where  the  straight  lin6  of 
gravel,  which  formerly  was  less  offensive,  while  accompanied 
by  trees,  becomes  intolerable  when  it  divides  a  small  lawti 
directly  through  the  middle.  The  other  arises  frdm  the  effect 
which  even  a  winding  turnpike  road  has  in  destroying  the 
sequestered  and  solenm  dignity  of  forest  scenery :  but  in  a 
park,  a  road  of  convenience,  and  of  breadth  proportioned  to 
itB  intention,  as  an  approach  to  the  house  for  visitors,  will 
often  be  a  circumstance  of  great  beauty ;  and  is  a  character- 
istic ornament  of  art,  allowable  in  the  finest  inhabited  scenes 
of  nature.* 

'  Wembly.  The  park  ♦  at  Wembly  is  only  defective  in 
two  circumstances  ;  the  first  is  the  common  defect  of  all  places 
where  hedges  have  been  recently  removed,  and  too  many 
single  trees  are  left ;  the  natural  reluctance  felt  by  every  man  of 
taste  and  experience  to  cut  down  large  trees,  at  the  same- 
time  that  he  sees  the  unpleasant  effect  of  artificial  rows,  is 
^eiy  apt  to  stiggest  the  idea  of  breaking  those  rows  by  plant- 
ing many  young  trees ;  and  thus  the  whole  composition 
becomes  frittered  into  small  parts,  which  are  neither  compa- 
tiUe  with  the  ideas  of  the  sublime  or  beautiftil.  The  masses 
of  lij^t  and  shade,  whether  in  a  natural  landscape  or  a  pic- 

*  There  is  at  present  no  word  by  which  we  express  that  sort  of  terri- 
^  adjacent  to  a  country  mansion,  which  beine  too  large  for  a  garden,  too 
^  for  ]^easare  ground^  and  too  neat  for  a  farm,  is  yet  often  denied  the 
^^  of  a  park,  because  it  is  not  fed  by  deer.  I  generally  waive  this  dis- 
'lactioii,  ana  call  the  wood  and  lawns,  near  every  house,  a  park,  whether 
&d  by  dear,  by  sheep,  or  heavy  cattle. 
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ture^  must  be  broad  and  unbroken,  or  the  eye  will  be 
distracted  by  the  flutter  of  the  scene ;  and  the  mind  will  be 
rather  employed  in  retracing  the  fcnrmer  lines  of  hedge-rows, 
than  in  a^niring  the  ample  extent  of  lawn,  and  continuity  of 
wood  which  alone  distinguishes  the  park  firom  the  grass  or 
dairy  farm.  This  defect  will,  of  course,  easily  be  remedied 
when  the  new  plantations  shall  have  acquired  a  few  years' 
growth,  and  many  of  the  old  trees  shall  be  either  taken  down 
or  blended  into  doser  groups  by  yoimg  ones  planted  yeiy 
near  them :  but  there  can  be  little  occasion  for  dotting  young 
trees  with  such  profusion  $  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  of  several  hundred  such  trees  now  scattered  upon  the 
lawn,  not  more  than  twenty  can  be  absolutely  necessary. 

*  The  other  defect  of  Wembly  arises  from  a  sameness  of 
objects ;  and  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all  the  countries 
where  the  grass  laud  is  more  generally  mowed  than  fed*  It 
proves  what  no  landscape  painter  ever  doubted,  that  a  scene 
consisting  of  vegetable  productions  aclj  can  seldom  make  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  contrasted  greens  of  wood  and  lawn 
are  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  eye  ;  it  requires  other  objects, 
and  those  of  different  colours,  such  as  rocks,  water,  and  cattle ; 
but  where  these  natural  objects  cannot  easily  be  had,  the 
variety  may  be  obtained  by  artificial  means,  such  as  a  build- 
ing, a  tent,  or  a  road ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  object  more 
useful  in  such  countries  than  a  good  coloured  gravel  road, 
gracefully  winding,  and,  of  course,  describing  those  gentle 
swells  of  the  ground,  which  are  hardly  perceptible  from  the 
uniform  colour  of  grass  land. 

*  The  approach-road  to  the  house  vrill  be  a  feature  on  the 
lawn,  both  as  seen  from  thence,  and  also  from  the  high  ground 
about  the  park.  Cattle  might  be  more  frequently  introduced 
than  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  this  country,  especially  sheep, 
than  which  nothing  contributes  more  to  enliven  a  lawn,  and 
even  to  improve  and  fertilize  its  verdure  ;  and  though  some 
objections  may  arise,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  they  are  by 
no  means  insurmoimtable.* 

'Castle  Hill.  A  scene,  however  beautiful  in  itself, 
will  soon  lose  its  interest  unless  it  is  enlivened  by  moving 
objects.  This  may  be  effected  by  sunk  fences  ;  and,  from  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  there  is  another  mdterial  use  in  having 
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'  cattle  to  feed  the  lawn  before  the  wiodows.  Hie  eye  fomu 
'  ft  veiy  ijoaccurate  jodgmeut  of  extent,  unless  there  be 
'some  standard  by  wfaidi  it  can  be  measured;  bushes  and 
'  treef  are  of  such  various  sizes,  ^t  it  is  impos^ble  to  use 
'  them  as  a  measure  of  distance ;  but  the  size  of  a  hone,  ft 
'  sheep,  or  a  cow,  varies  so  little,  that  we  immediately  judge 
'  of  their  distance  from  their  apparent  diminution,  accortUng 
'  to  the  distance  at  which  they  ate  placed ;  and  as  they  occa- 
'sionaliy  change  their  situation,  they  break  that  surfiwe  over 
'  which  the  eye  passes,  without  observing  it,  to  the  first  object 
<  it  meets  to  rest  upon.  This  doctrine  will,  I  hope,  be  ex- 
tplsised  hy  a  reference  to  plate  No.  XIII.  [Our  figs.  39  and 
'  30-]    It  has  been  objected  to  the  slides  with  which  I  eluci- 


'  date  my  proposed  alterations,  that  I  generally  introduce,  in 
'the  improved  view,  boats  on  the  water,  and  cattle  on 
*  the  lawns.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both  are  real  objects 
'of  improvement,  and  give  animation  to  tiie  scene;  indeed  it 
'cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  a  lai^  lake  vrithout 
'  boats,  is  •  dresry  waste  of  water,  and  a  lai^  lawn  without 
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cattle^  is  one  of  the  melancholy  appendages  of  solitary  gran- 
deur observable  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  past  century.* 

*  Wembly.  The  expedient  of  producing  variety  at 
Wembly,  by  buildings,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  and 
requires  the  greatest  attention ;  because  one  source  of  our 
admiration  is,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  a 
place  should  exist  so  perfectly  secluded  and  detached  from 
the  "  busy  haunts  of  men :"  vre  must,  therefore,  be  particu- 
larly cautious  that  every  building  should  appear  to  be  an 
appendage  or  inmate  of  the  plaee,  and  not  a  neighbour 
intruding  on  its  privacy.  From  hence  arose  some  difficulty 
in  the  style  of  building  proper  for  the  prospect  on  the  hill : 
a  very  small  one  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
of  containing  such  companies  as  may  resort  thither ;  as  well 
as  forming  a  dwelling  house  for  those  who  should  have  the 
care  of  the  prospect  rooms,  and  the  daii^ ;  yet  in  building 
a  large  house,  there  was  danger  of  making  it  appear  to 
belong  to  some  other  person.  A  design  has  at  length  been 
made  for  such  a  building  as  is  worthy  of  the  situation,  from 
whence  a  view  is  presented,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  pencil  to  give  any  just  idea ;  yet  it  is  here  inserted.  No. 
XIV.  [Our  figs.  31  and  32],  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  capable,  on  the  principles  already 
enumerated,  viz. — 

*  First.  By  collecting  the  wood  into  larger  masses,  and 
distinguishing  the  lawns  in  a  broad  masterly  manner,  v^thout 
the  confused  frittering  of  too  many  single  trees. 

'  Secondly.  By  the  interesting  line  of  road  winding  through 
the  lawn. 

*  Thirdly.  By  the  introduction  of  cattle,  to  enliven  the 
scene;  and, 

*  Lastly.  By  the  appearance  of  a  seat  on  the  knoll ;  and  a 
part  of  the  house,  vrith  its  proposed  alterations,  displaying 
its  turrets  and  pinnacles  amongst  the  trees. 

*  To  the  common  observer,  the  beauties  of  Wembly  may 
appear  to  need  no  improvement ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  my 
profession  to  discover  how  native  charms  may  be  heightened 
by  the  assistance  of  taste  :  and  that  even  beauty  itself  may 
be  rendered  more  beautifrd,  this  place  will  furnish  a  striking 
example.' 
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CHAP-  VI. 

ON  THB  ANCIENT  STYLE  OF  GARDENING ;   OF  SYBflfETRT 

AND  UNIFORMITY. 

'  FiNEDON.  There  is  no  part  of  my  profesnon  more  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome,  than  the  attempt  to  modernise,  in  part 
onk/f  those  places  which  have  been  formerly  decorated  by 
the  line  and  square  of  geometric  taste*  To  explain  this 
difficulty,  I  will  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  improvements  are  now  conducted,  and  those 
which  governed  the  style  of  former  periods. 

*  The  perfection  of  Landscape  Gardening  consists  in  the 
four  following  requisites :  First,  it  must  display  the  natural 
beauties,  and  hide  the  natural  defects  of  eveiy  situation. 
Secondly,  it  should  give  the  appearance  of  extent  and  free- 
dom, by  carefully  disguising  or  hiding  the  boundary* 
Thirdly,  it  must  studiously  conceal  eveiy  interference  of  art, 
however  expensive,  by  which  the  scenery  is  improved ;  mak- 
ing the  whole  appear  the  production  of  nature  only ;  and, 
fourthly,  all  objects  of  mere  convenience  or  comfort,  if  inca- 
pable of  being  made  ornamental,  or  of  becoming  proper 
parts  of  the  general  scenery,  must  be  removed  or  concealed. 
Convenience  and  comfort,  I  confess,  have  occamonally  misled 
modem  improvers  into  the  absurdity  of  not  only  banishing 
the  appearance,  but  the  reality,  of  all  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence to  a  distance ;  as  I  have  frequently  found  in  the  bad 
choice  of  a  spot  for  the  kitchen-garden. 

*  Each  of  the  four  objects  here  enumerated,  are  directly 
opposite  to  the  principles  of  ancient  gardening,  which  may 
thus  be  stated.  First,  the  natural  beauties  or  defects  of  a 
situation  had  no  influence,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  exclude, 
by  lofty  walls,  every  surrounding  object.  Secondly,  these 
walls  were  never  considered  as  defects;   but,  on  the  con- 
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'traijy  were  ornamented  with  vases,  expensive  iron  gates, 
'  and  palisades,  to  render  them  more  conspicuous.     Thirdly, 

*  8o  &r  from  making  gardens  appear  natural,  every  expedient 

*  was  used  to  display  the  expensive  efforts  of  art,  by  which 
'  nature  had  been  subdued : — the  ground  was  levelled  by  a 
'line;  the  water  was  squared,  or  scollopped  into  r^ular 
'  basuis ;  the  trees,  if  not  clipped  into  artificial  shape,  were  at 
'  least  so  planted  by  line  and  measurement,  that  the  formal 

*  hand  of  art  could  no  where  be  mistaken.     And,  lastly,  with 

*  respect  to  objects  of  convenience,  they  were  placed  as  near 
'the  house  as  possible: — ^the  stables,  the  bams,  and  the 
'  kitdien^garden,  were  among  the  ornaments  of  a  place ;  while 

*  the  villi^,  the  almshouse,  the  parish  schocd  and  churchyard, 

*  were  not  attempted  to  be  concealed  by  the  walls  or  palisades 

*  that  divided  them  from  the  embellished  plei»ure-ground.' 

*  Lathom •  Congruity  of  style,  uniformity  of  character, 
'and  harmony  of  parts  with  the  whole,  are  different  modes 
'of expressing  that  unity,  without  which  no  composition  can 
'  be  perfect :  yet  there  are  few  principles  in  gardening  which 
'  seem  to  be  so  little  understood.  This  essential  umty  has 
'  often  been  mistaken  for  symmetry,  or  the  correspondence  of 
'  similar  parts  ;  as  where 

"  Grove  nock  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  hrother. 
And  half  the  j^atform  just  reflects  the  other." 

Pope. 

'  Indeed,  this  synmietry  in  the  works  of  art  was  perfectly  jus- 
'tifiable  under  that  style  of  gardening,  which  confined,  within 
Moffy  walls,  the  narrow  enclosure  appropriated  to  ancient 
'grandeur. 

*  When  the  whole  design  is  meant  to  be  surveyed  at  a 
'single  glance,  the  eye  is  assisted  in  its  office  by  making  its 
'divisions  counterparts  of  each  other;  and  as  it  was  con- 
'  fi^sedly  the  object  of  the  artist  to  display  his  labour,  and  the 
'  greatness  of  the  effort  by  which  he  had  subdued  nature,  it 
'  could  not  possibly  be  more  conspicuous  than  in  such  shapes 
*o(  land  and  water  as  were  most  imnatural  and  violent. 
'  Hence  arose  the  flat  terrace,  the  square  and  octagon  pool, 

*  and  all  those  geometric  figures  which  were  intended  to  con- 

*  trast,  and  not  to  assimilate  with  any  scenes  in  nature.  Yet 
'  within  this  small  enclosure,  an  unity  of  design  was  strictly 
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*  preserved,  and  few  attempts  made  to  extend  it  farther  than 

*  the  garden  wall.' 

From  the  prodigious  difference  of  taste  in  gardening  be- 
twixt the  last  and  the  present  century,  it  seems,  at  first  sight, 
almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  principles ;  but,  on 
duly  considering  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  mankind  are  apt  to  fly 
fi'om  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  thus,  because  straight  lines, 
and  highly  finished  and  correspondent  parts  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  style,  some  modem  improvers  have  mistaken  crooked- 
ness for  the  line  of  beauty,  and  slovenly  carelessness  for  natural 
ease ;  they  call  every  species  of  regularity  formal,  and,  with 
the  hackneyed  assertion,  that  "  nature  abhors  a  straight  line^ 
they  fettigue  the  eye  with  continual  curvatures. 

There  appears  to  be  in  the  human  mind  a  natural  love  of 
order  and  symmetry.  Children  who  at  first  draw  a  house 
upon  a  slate,  generally  represent  it  with  correspondent  parts : 
it  is  so  with  the  infancy  of  taste ;  those  who,  during  the  early 
part  of  life,  have  given  little  attention  to  objects  of  taste, 
are  captivated  with  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  correspon- 
dent parts,  without  any  knowledge  of  congruity,  or  a  har- 
mony of  parts  with  the  whole:  this  acco\mts  for  those 
numerous  specimens  of  bad  taste,  which  are  too  commonly 
observable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  we  see 
Grecian  villas  spreading  their  little  Gothic  wings,  and  red- 
brick castles  supported  by  Grecian  pavilions;  but  though 
congruity  may  be  banished,  symmetry  is  never  forgotten.  K 
such  be  the  love  of  symmetry  in  the  human  mind,  it  surely 
becomes  a  fair  object  of  inquiry,  how  far  it  ought  to  be 
^dmitted  or  rejected  in  modem  gardening.  The  following 
observation  fi-om  Montesquieu,  on  Taste,*  seems  to  set  the 
matter  in  a  fisdr  light. 

"Wherever  symmetry  is  useful  to  the  soul,  and  may 
"  assist  her  functions,  it  is  agreeable  to  her ;  but  wherever  it 
is  useless,  it  becomes  distasteful,  because  it  takes  away 
variety*  Therefore,  things  that  we  see  in  succession  ought 
to  have  variety,  for  our  soul  has  no  difliculty  in  seeing  them ; 
those,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  see  at  one  glance,  ought  to 

[•  See  '*An  Essay  on  Tasted  By  A.  Gerard,  D.D.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed  three  Dissertations  on  the  same  subject :— viz.,  by  M.  de  Voltaire, 
M.  d  Alembert,  and  M.  de  Montesquieu.    Edin.  1764.     12mo.] 
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"liave  symmetry:  thus^  at  one  glance  we  see  the  front  of  a 
"  building,  a  parterre,  a  temple ;  in  such  things  there  Is 
"  always  a  symmetry,  which  pleases  the  soul  by  the  facility  it 
"  gives  her  of  taking  the  whole  object  at  once." 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  have  frequently  advised  the 
most  perfect  symmetry  in  those  small  flower-gardens  which 
are  generally  placed  in  the  front  of  a  green-house,  or  orangery, 
in  some  inner  part  of  the  grounds;  where,  being  secluded 
from  the  general  scenery,  they  become  a  kind  of  episode  to  the 
great  and  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  place.  In  such  small 
enclosures,  irregularity  would  appear  like  affectation.  Sym- 
metry is  also  allowable,  and  indeed  necessary,  at  or  near  the 
front  of  a  regular  building ;  because,  where  that  displays  cor- 
respondent parts,  if  the  lines  in  contact  do  not  also  correspond, 
the  house  itself  will  appear  twisted  and  awry.  Yet  this  de- 
gree of  symmetry  ought  to  go  no  farther  than  a  smaU  distance 
from  the  house,  and  should  be  confined  merely  to  such  objects 
as  are  confessedly  works  of  art  for  the  uses  of  man ;  such  as 
a  road,  a  walk,  or  an  ornamental  fence,  whether  of  wood  or 
iron ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  extend  to  planta- 
tions, canals,  or  over  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground.  **  In 
'^  forming  plans  for  embellishing  a  field,  an  artist  without 
"  taste  employs  straight  lines,  circles,  and  squares,  because 
"  these  look  best  upon  paper.  He  perceives  not,  that  to 
^^  humour  and  adorn  nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  art ;  and 
**  that  nature,  neglecting  regularity,  distributes  her  objects  in 
"  great  variety,  with  a  bold  hand.  (Some  old  gardens  were 
disposed  like  the  human  frame ;  alleys,  like  legs  and  arms, 
answering  each  other ;  the  great  waU:  in  the  middle  repre- 
'**  senting  the  trunk  of  the  body.)  Nature,  indeed,  in  organ- 
ized bodies  comprehended  under  one  view,  studies  regularity ; 
wliichj  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  studied  in  architec- 
ture ;  but  in  lai^e  objects,  which  cannot  be  surveyed  but  in 
parts,  and  by  succession,  regularity  and  imiformity  would  be 
useless  properties,  because  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
eye.  Nature,  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  neglects  these 
properties ;  and,  in  copying  nature,  the  artist  ought  to  neg-* 
"  lect  them."* — Lord  Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticism. 

'    [*  This  extract  would  require  to  be  analyzed,  and  some  erroneous  princi- 
ples in  it  pointed  out.     To  say  that  straight  lines,  circles,  &c.  look  best  on 
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'  Lathom.     It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  how  much  this 
*  view  to  the  north,  No.  XV.  [our  figs.  33  and  34],  will  be 


'  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  large  aquare  pond.  Water 
'  reflecting  only  the  sky  (which  ia  the  case  with  this  and  every 
'  other  pond  raised  above  the  level  of  the  natural  ground),  acts 
'  like  a  mass  of  light  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  more  dis- 
'  tant  objects.  Eveiy  one  knows  the  efiect  that  a  lantern  or  a 
'  torch  has,  to  prevent  our  seeing  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  this 
'  same  cause  operates  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 

paper,  ii,  tw  a  general  principle,  not  true ;  for  thev  can  only  look  better  thui 
ol&er  line*  by  being  better  luited  for  the  particular  puipOM  for  which  Ihey 
■re  introduced.  In  a  country  where  all  ii  uncultivated  nature,  and  conae* 
■^uenllv  all  the  linei  are  irregular,  geometrical  lines  and  forms  will  unqoca- 
tionably  be  admired,  aa  indications  of  art  and  refinement;  and  thii  ii  the 
Drinciple  on  which  the  architectural  style  of  gardening  waa  founded.  "  To 
humour  and  adom  nature,"  would  not,  in  mch  a  caie,  be  the  perfection  of 
a  landscape  gardener's  art  i  on  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  such  a  CMe,  conairt 
in  controlling  nature,  and  subjecting  hrr  to  those  form*  and  dispoettiona 
which  indicated  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  eiviliution  and  taste  at 
man.— J.  C.  I^] 
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*  of  rays  reflected,  whether  from  water,  from  snow,  from  white 

*  paling,  or  any  other  luminous  object.     This  accounts  for  the 

*  pleasure  we  deriye  from  seeing  water  at  a  proper  distance, 

*  and  of  a  natural  shape.  Water  is  said  to  attract  our  notice 
^  with  irresistible  power ;  but  the  pond  at  Lathom,  placed  in 

*  the  foreground,  engrosses  too  much  of  the  landscape,  and  is 

*  neither  sufficiently  pleaang  in  its  shape,  nor  natural  in  its 
'  situation,  to  deserve  the  place  it  holds,  as  the  leading  feature 

*  of  the  scene. 

*  The  management  of  the  view  to  the  north  will  frurther 
'serve  to  elucidate  another  general  principle  in  gardening, 
'  viz.,  that  although  we  do  not  require  a  strict  symmetry  in 
'  the  two  sides  of  the  landscape,  yet  there  is  a  certain  balance 

*  of  composUion,^  without  which  the  eye  is  not  perfectly  satis- 
'fied. 

*  The  two  screens  of  wood  beyond  the  pond  may  be  varied 
'  and  contrasted ;  that  to  the  west  may  be  left  as  a  thick  and 

*  impenetrable  mass  of  trees  and  underwood,  while  great  part 
'  of  that  to  the  east  should  be  converted  into  an  open  grove ; 
'  thus  destroying  HiefarmaUty,  while  the  balance  of  compost' 

*  turn  may  still  be  preserved/ 

*  Tlie  subject  hai  been  more  ft^  treated,  in  my  Remarks  on  Hdwood, 
in  Kent,  a  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt;  and  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire, 
a  seat  of  the  Hon.  £dw.  Foley. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

CONCERNING    APPROACHES;    WITH    SOME    REMARKS    ON    THE 
AFFINITY   BETWIXT   PAINTING   AND   GARDENING. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  have  treated  of 
Approaches  in  this  volume,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  requires  to 
be  elucidated  by  many  plates;  but  the  publication  of  a 
didactic  poem,*  where  much  is  said  on  that  subject,  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  two  gentlemen  of  acknowledged 
taste,  obliges  me  to  defend  not  only  my  own  principles,  and 
the  reputation  of  my  late  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown,  but  also 
the  art  itself,  from  attacks,  which  are  the  more  dangerous, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  because 
they  are  accompanied  by  some  doctrines,  to  which  every  per- 
son of  true  taste  must  give  his  assent.  Yet,  while  I  pay  this 
tribute  due  to  the  merit  of  a  work  containing  many  things 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  while  I  acknowledge  my  personal 
obligation  for  being  the  only  individual,  in  my  profession,  to 
whom  any  degree  of  merit  is  allowed  by  the  author  of  it, 
I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  watch,  with  a  jealous  eye,  every 
innovation  on  the  principles  of  taste  in  Landscape  Gardening; 
since  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  care  of  so  many  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  kingdom. 

The  road  by  which  a  stranger  is  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  park  or  lawn  to  the  house,  is  ctdled  an  approach;  and 
there  seems  the  same  relation  betwixt  the  approach  and  the 
house  externally,  that  there  is  internally  betwixt  the  hall  or 
entrance,  and  the  several  apartments  to  which  it  leads.  If 
the  hall  be  too  large  or  too  small,  too  mean  or  too  much  orna- 
mented for  the  style  of  the  house,  there  is  a  manifest  incon- 
gruity in  the  architecture,  by  which  good  taste  will  be 
offended ;  but  if  the  hall  be  so  situated  as  not  to  connect  well 
with  the  several  apartments  to  which  it  ought  to  lead,  it  will 
then  be  defective  in  point  of  convenience.     So  it  is  with 

*  The  Landscape,  a  Poem,  by  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.;  addressed  to 
Uvedale  Price,  Esq. 


^     '~^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^■^^^■^^™*'*^BiBBBBwiHtBip5*»^^^^%i«^7^^it^^r 
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respect  to  an  approach: — ^it  ought  to  be  convenient^  interesting, 
and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
mansion  to  which  it  belongs. 

^  CoBHAM  Hall.     There  seems  to  be  as  much  absurdity 

*  in  carrying  an  approach  round,  to  include  those  objects  which 

*  do  not  naturally  fall  within  its  reach,  as  there  was  formerly 
^  in  cutting  through  a  hill,  to  obtain  a  straight  line  pointing 

*  to  the  hall  door.    A  line  of  red  gravel  across  a  lawn,  is  apt  to 

*  offend,  by  cutting  it  into  parts,  and  destroying  the  unity  of 
'  verdure,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye :  but  I  have  in  some  places 

^\f  seen  the  aversion  of  showing  a  road  carried  to  such  a  length, 

^that  a  gap  hifcf  been  dug  in  the  lawn,  by  way  of  road ;  and, 

/y^  order  to  hide  it,  the  approach  to  a  palace  must  be  made 

f  *  along  a  ditclu     In  other  places,  I  have  seen  what  is  called  a 

*  grass  approach,  which  is  a  broad,  hard  road,  thinly  covered 

*  with  bad  verdure,*  or  even  moss,  to  hide  it  from  the  sight ; 
^  and  thus,  in  a  dusky  evening,  after  wandering  about  the  park 
'  in  search  of  a  road,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  upon  grass,  at 

*  the  door  of  the  mansion,  vnthout  any  appearance  of  mortals 

*  ever  having  before  approached  its  solitary  entrance. 

*  Thus  do  improvers  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  most 
'obvious  meaning  of  an  approach,  which  is  simply  this — 

*  A  ROAD  TO  THE  HOUSE.  '  If  that  road  be  greatly  circuitous, 

*  no  one  will  use  it  when  a  much  nearer  is  discovered :  but  if 
'  there  be  two  roads  of  nearly  the  same  length,  and  one  be 

*  more  beautiful  than  the  other,  the  man  of  taste  will  certainly 

*  prefer  it;  while,  perhaps,  the  down,  insensible  to  every 

*  object  around  him,  wiU  indifferently  use  either.' 

'  Tatton.  The  requisites  to  a  good  approach  may  be 
'  thus  enumerated: — 

'  first.     An  approach  is  a  road  to  the  home ;  and  to  that 

*  principally. 

^  Secondly.    If  it  is  not  naturally  the  nearest  road  pos- 

*  able,  it  ought  arti&cially  to  be  made  impossible  to  go  a 
'nearer.  ^** 

'  Thirdly.  The  artificial  obstacles  which  make  this  road 
'die  nearest,  ought  to  appear  natural. 

/Fourthly.     Where  an  approach  quits  the  high  road,  it 

'  ooght  not  to  break  from  it  at  right  angles^  or  in  such  a  man- 

^ner  as  robs  the  entrance  of  importance;  but  ratlier  at  some 

*  beiid  of  the  puWc  road,  from  whence  a  lodge,  or  gate,  may 
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be  more  conspicuous ;  and  wliere  the  high  road  may  ajfpear 
to  branch  firom  the  approach,  rather  than  the  approach  frcftn 
the  high  road. 

'  Fifthly.  After  the  approach  enters  the  park,  it  should 
avoid  skirting  along  its  boundary,  which  betrays  the  want  of 
extent,  or  unity  of  property, 

*  Sixthly.  The  house,  unless  very  large  and  magni&ent, 
should  not  be  seen  at  so  great  a  distaQQp  as  to  make  it 
appear  much  1^  than^it  really  is. 

'  Seventhly.'  The  house  should  be  at  first  presented  in  a 
pleasing  point  of  view. 

'Eighthly.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  visible  from  the 
approach,  there  should  be  no  temptation  to  quit  it;  which 
will  ever  be  the  case,  if  the  road  be  at  all  circuitous ;  unless 
suffici^it  obstacles,  such  as  water,  or  inaccessible  ground, 
ai^>ear  to  justify  its  course. 

'  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  a)4venience  or  inconve- 
nience of  a  large  town  situated  very  near  a  park ;  but  of  the 
influence  that  the  proximity  of  a  large  town  has  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  park,  which  is  very  considerable ;  because  it  must 
either  serve  to  increase  or  to  diminish  its  importance  :*  the 
latter  is  at  present  the  case  with  reject  to  Tatton  and 
Knutsford. 

*  The  first  essential  of  greatness  in  a  place,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  united  and  uninterrupted  property ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  this  is  studied  within  the  pale,  if  it  is  too  visibly  contra- 
dicted without  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  laige 
manufSEu;turing  town,  like  Knutsford,  can  be  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  one  individual;  but  the  proportion  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  £unily,  should  impress  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  its  influence.  There  are  various  ways  by 
which  this  efiect  is  occasionally  produced,  and  I.  will  mention 
some  of  them,— viz.,  the  church,  and  churchyard,  may  be 
decorated  in  a  style  that  shall  in  some  degree  correspond 
with  that  of  the  mansion ; — die  market-house,  or  other  pub- 
lic edifice,  an  obelisk,  or  even  a  mere  stone,^  with  distances, 

*  This  passage  having  excited  a  verv  severe  attack  from  Mr.  Riiight, 
must  b^  leave  to  transcribe  the  foUowmg  note  fh»m  his  poem,  entmed 
Thb  Landscape  :*' — 

"  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  deal  unfairly  with  the  modem  im- 

f  rovers  of  places,  or  landscape  gardeners,  I  must  inform  the  reader,  th^ 
have  taken  tills  passage  from  one,  who  will  be  readily  and  universally 
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'  may  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  bear  the  arms  of 
'  the  &nuly ;  or  the  same  arms  may  be  the  sign  of  the  piinci- 
'  pal  inn  of  the  place ;  but  there  are  no  means  so  effectual  as 
*  that  which  presents  itself  at  Knatsford,  of  which  I  have  given 
'  a  hint  in  the  aiide  [cor  fig.  36]  of  the  following  sketch : — 


'  By  taking  down  a  few  miserable  cottages,  and  rebuilding 
'  them  as  tenements,  in  a  plain,  uniform  manner,  the  end 
'of  the  street  will  be  opened,  to  shew  the  entrance -of  the  park 
*  through  a  simple,  handsome  arch.     The  arch  should  be  of 

"  aHowad  to  be  the  moat  ikilfiil  and  eminent  smiHig  tbem.  Mr.  Repton,  in 
"  In*  pUn  for  improving  Tatton  Park,  in  Cheshire,  with  irbich  he  means  to 
"  Cnoor  the  pabhc  in  ate  general  coIlectiDn  of  his  works,  and  in  which  be 
"bMconfcMndl;  detailed  Uie  principle*  of  his  art,  suggests  m^ny  expedients 
"  ftr  iheving  Oie  extent  of  property ;  and,  smong  others,  that  of  pkcing 
"  the  bauij  acma  upon  the  neighbouring  miie-tlimei;  but  as  dltbculties 
"—'-'■  ----  smong  the  trustees  of  the  turnpikes,  who  might  each  wish  to 
larticular  stone,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  more 

_, . gratiffing  purse-proud  vanity,  which  I  here 

Ipaw,  QH  not  be  thought  unworthy  « the  attention  of  those  improvers 
**  who  m^  ni*  gntificstka  the  object  of  their  labours." 

Tk»  Ofcdieiit  propoeed,  is  to  buig  up  a  msp  of  every  estate  at  the  por- 
tMfs  lodges  Tllil  intniduGes  a  sarcaam  on  wealth  and  rane.— But  wbat- 
•fw  TMMBi  Hi.  Knigfat  may  be  able  to  uaign  for  indulging  his  spleen  on 
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*  stone  colour ;  but  the  tenements  of  red  brick,  as  according 

*  better  with  the  other  houses  in  the  town.' 

*  Antony  House.     In  this  country  there  will,  I  hope, 

*  for  ever  exist  different  orders  and  degrees  of  society,  which 

*  must  generally  depend  on  the  proportion  of  property,  either 
'  inherited  or  acquired  by  different  individuals ;  and  so  long 

*  as  such  distinctions  remain,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  resi-' 

*  dence  of  each  should  be  marked  by  such  distinct  characters 
'  as  may  not  easily  be  mistaken. 

*  Before  the  introduction   of  modem  gardening,  there 

*  always  existed  a  marked  difference  betwixt  the  residence  of 

*  the  landlord,  and  that  of  his  tenant ;  not  only  in  the  size  and 

*  style  of  the  house  itself,  but  in  that  also  of  the  land  imme- 
'  diately  adjoining.  The  importance  of  the  mansion  was  sup- 
'ported  by  a  display  of  convenience,  rather  than  of  beauty; 

*  and  thus  the  Hall-house  was  distingmshed  from  the  neigh- 

*  bouring  cottage,  not  by  the  extent  of  lawn,  or  the  variety  of 

*  landscape,  but  the  quantity  of  bams,  stables,  and  offices, 

*  with  which  it  was  surrounded :  and,  as  our  ancestors  thought 

*  a  certain  degree  of  gloom  and  confinement  necessary  to  great- 

*  ness,  the  views  from  the  windows  were  confined  by  lofty 

these  subjectSy  all  his  ingenuity  will  not  qualify  him  to  gloss  over  the  injus- 
tice, to  say  no  more,  of  misrepresenting  my  sentiments,  and  mistaking  my 
expressions. 

"  But  in  your  grand  approach  (the  critic  cries), 
*'  Magnificence  requires  some  sacrifice : — 
**  As  vou  advance  unto  the  palace  gate, 
'*  Eacn  object  should  announce  the  owner's  state*; 
"  His  vast  possessions,  and  his  wide  domains, 
'^  His  waving  woods,  and  rich  unbounded  plains. 
'*  He  therefore  leads  you  numy  a  tedious  round, 
'*  To  show  th'  extent  of  his  employer's  ground ; 
"  Climbs  o*er  the  hills,  and  to  the  vales  descends ; 
"  Then  mounts  again,  through  lawn  that  never  ends." 

How  far  the  poet's  licence  may  have  been  used  with  fairness  and  dis- 
cretion, will  appear,  by  comparing  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  my  observa- 
tions on  Tatton,  and  his  poem.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  that  any  approach  is  a  defective  part  of  modem  gardening ;  because, 
in  some  instances,  it  has  been  injudiciously  made  to  display  the  whole  beau- 
ties of  the  place  at  the  first  entrance.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  that 
those  ostentatious  approaches,  from  whence  the  whole  scenery  is  spread  before 
the  stranger's  eye,  as  upon  a  map,  are  not  to  be  justified,  because  they  rob 
the  mind  of  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  noveltv  and  variety,  from 
expectation  and  surprise ;  but  surely  there  is  no  more  mcongruity  in  mark- 
ing the  entrance  of  a  park  with  some  distinction,  and  displaying  some  of  its 
beauties  in  the  course  of  a  road  that  must  run  through  i^  than  in  shewing, 
by  the  external  appearance  of  a  house,  that  it  is  the  residence  of  great 
wealth  or  exalted  station. 
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walk,  siirrotinding  quadrangular  courts,  or  the  kitchen-gar- 
den ;  which,  being  felt  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  conve- 
nience, was  deemed  the  properest  object  of  sight  from  the 
principal  apartments.     This  taste  in  gardening  continued 
long  after  the  vaulted  kitchen,  the  buttery-hatch,  the  carved 
cellar  door,  and  other  internal  marks  of  hospitable  splendour, 
had  been  banished  by  modem  improvements  in  architecture. 
^  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  gloom  is  not  necessary  to 
magnificence,  that  liberty  is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object  of  ornament;  for 
though  such  things  as  are  useful  may  occasionally  be  orna- 
mental, it  does  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  always  be 
useful;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  those  productions  of  the 
polite  arts  which  are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to  their  original 
uses*     This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  works  of  painting 
and  sculpture  (except  in  that  inferior  branch  of  each  which 
relates  to  portraits) ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  original  uses 
of  pictures  or  statues,  they  are  now  only  considered  as  orna- 
ments, which,  by  their  number  and  excellence,  distinguish 
the  taste,  the  wealth,  and  dignity  of  their  possessors*    T« 
use  these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only,  might  be  pru- 
dent in  those  countries  where  it  woidd  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
play any  external  ornaments  of  grandeur;   but  rank  and 
affluence  are  not  crimes  in  England;  on  the  contrary,  we 
expect  to  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  style,  the  equipage, 
and  the  mansions  of  wealthy  individuals;  and  this  differ- 
ence must  also  be  extended  to  the  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  mansions ;  since  congruity  of  style,  and  unity 
of  character,  are  amongst  the  first  principles  of  good  taste.' 
It  has  already  been  remarked  in  this  volume,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  difference  betwixt  a  park  and  a  forest ;  and 
as  the  whole  of  that  false  and  mistaken  theory,  which  Mr. 
Knight  endeavours  to  introduce,   by  confounding  the  two 
ideas,  proceeds  from  not  duly  considering  the  degree  of  affi- 
nity betwixt  painting  and  gardening,  I  shall  transcribe  a  few 
passages  from  manuscripts,  written  long  before  I  saw  his  poem ; 
although  the  inquiry  was  originally  suggested  by  conversations 
I  have  occasionidly  had,  both  with  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Price, 
at  their  respective  seats  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
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'  Holme  Park.  A  great  difference  betwixt  a  sc^ie  in 
nature,  and  a  picture  on  canvas,  will  arise  £rom  the  following 
considerations : — 

*  First.  The  spot  from  whence  the  view  is  taken,  is  in  a 
fixed  state  to  the  painter;  but  the  gardener  surveys  his 
scenery  while  in  motion ;  and,  from  different  windows  in  the 
same  front,  he  sees  objects  in  different  situations ;  therefore, 
to  give  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  gardener's  improvement, 
would  require  pictures  from  each  separate  window,  and  even 
a  different  drawing  at  the  most  trifling  change  of  situation, 
either  in  the  approach,  the  walks,  or  the  drives,  about  each 
place. 

*  Secondly.  The  quantity  of  view,  or  field  of  vision,  is 
much  greater  than  any  picture  will  admit. 

*  Thirdly.  The  view  from  an  eminence  down  a  steep  hill 
is  not  to  be  represented  in  painting,  although  it  is  ofbeu  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  circumstances  of  natural  landscape. 

*  Fourthly.  The  light  which  the  painter  may  bring  fix>m 
any  point  of  the  compass,  must,  in  real  scenery,  depend  on 
the  time  of  day.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  light 
of  a  picture  can  only  be  made  strong  by  contrast  of  shade ; 
while  in  nature,  every  object  may  be  strongly  illumined, 
without  destroying  the  composition,  or  disturbing  the  keep* 
ing.     And, 

*  Lastly.  The  foreground,  which,  by  framing  the  view, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  picture,  is  often  totally  defi- 
cient, or  seldom  such  as  a  painter  chooses  to  represent; 
since  the  neat  gravel  walk,  or  dose  movm  lawn,  would  ill 
supply  the  place,  in  painting,  of  a  rotten  tree,  a  bunch 
of  docks,  or  a  broken  road,  passii^  under  a  steep  bank, 
covered  with  briers,  nettles,  and  ragged  thorns.' 

'  Stoke  Fogies.]  Real  landscape,  or  that  which  my  art 
professes  to  improve,  is  not  always  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented on  paper  or  canvas:  for  although  the  rules  for  good 
natural  landscape  may  be  found  in  the  best  painters'  works, 
in  which 

— "  we  ne'er  shall  find 
"  Dull  unifonnity,  contrivance  quaint, 
"  Or  labour'd  littleness ;  but  contrasts  broad, 
"  And  careless  lines,  whose  undulating  forms 

**  Hay  through  the  varied  canvas;" 

Mason. 
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*  yet  Monsieur  Gerardin*  is  greatly  mistaken,  when  he  directs, 

*  that  no  scene  in  nature  should  be  attempted  till  it  has  first 

*  been  painted :  and  I  apprehend  the  cause  of  his  mistake  to 

*  be  this. — ^In  an  artificial  landscape,  the  foreground  is  the 
'  most  important  object ;  indeed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
'  pictures  of  Claude  de  Lorraiiie,  consist  of  a  dark  foregroimd, 

*  with  a  very  small  opening  to  distant  country.     But  this 

*  ought  not  to  be  copied  in  the  principal  view  from  the  windows 

*  of  a  lai^e  house,  because  it  can  only  have  its  effect  from  one 
'  window  out  of  many ;  and,  consequently,  the  others  must  all 

*  be  sacrificed  to  this  sole  object.  In  a  picture,  the  eye  is  con- 
'  fined  within  certain  limits,  and  unity  is  preserved  by  artificial 
'  means,  incapable  of  being  applied  to  real  landscape,  in  all  the 
'  extent  which  Mons.  Gerardin  recommends.' 

'  HoLWOOD.  By  Landscape,  I  mean  a  view  capable  of 
'  being  represented  in  painting.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or 
'  more,  well  mailed  distances,  each  separated  from  the  other 

*  by  an  unseen  space,  which  the  imagination  delights  to  fill  up 
'  with  ficncied  beauties,  that  may  not  perhaps  exist  in  reality. 

*'  Of  Nature's  various  scenes,  the  painter  culls 

"  That  for  his  favourite  theme,  where  the  fair  whole 

"  Is  broken  into  ample  parts,  and  bold ; 

<*  Where,  to  the  eye,  three  well  mark'd  distances 

"  Spread  their  peculiar  colouring." 

Mason. 

^  Here  Mr.  Mason  supposes  an  affinity  between  painting 
'  and  gardening,  which  will  be  found,  on  a  more  minute  exa- 
'  mination,  not  strictly  to  exist. 

'  The  landscape  painter  considers  all  these  three  distances 

*  as  objects  equaUy  within  the  power *of  his  art ;  but  his  com- 

*  position  must  have  a  foreground ;  and  though  it  may  only 
'  consist  of  a  sii^le  tree,  a  rail,  or  a  piece  of  broken  road,  it  is 
'  absolutely  necessary  to  the  painter's  landscape. 

'  The  subjects  of  the  landscape  gardener  are  very  different ; 
'  though  his  scenery  requires,  also,  to  be  broken  into  distinct 

*  Gerardin  Visconte  d'Ermenonville  sur  le  Paysi^e.  A  work  contain- 
ing many  just  observations ;  but  often  mixed  with  whimsical  conceits,  and 
impncticaole  theones  of  gardening.  [The  work  alluded  to  is  translated 
OBdcr  the  title  of  "  An  Es^  om  Landscape;  or,  on  the  means  of  Improving 
mmi  EmbeUuhmg  the  Country  round  our  Habitations"  Translated  from  the 
Frendi  of  R.  L.  Gerardin  Visconte  d'Ermenonyille.    London,  1783.  12mo.] 
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parts  or  distances,  because  the  eye  is  never  long  delighted, 
unless  the  imagination  has  some  share  in  its  pleasure:  an 
intricacy  and  entanglement  of  parts  heightens  the  satis- 
faction* The  landscape  gardener  may  also  class  his  distances 
under  three  distinct  characters,  but  very  different  from  those 
of  the  painter.  The  first  includes  that  part  of  the  scene 
which  it  is  in  his  power  to  improve ;  the  second,  that  which 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  being  injured;  and  the 
third,  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  himself,  or  any 
other,  either  to  injure  or  improve :  of  this  last  kind,  is  the 
distant  line  of  the  horizon  in  the  views  from  Holwood.  The 
part  which  the  painter  calls  his  middle  distance,  is  often  that 
which  the*  landscape  gardener  finds  under  the  control  of 
others;  and  the  foreground  of  the  painter  can  seldom  be 
introduced  into  the  composition  of  the  gardener's  landscape, 
from  the  whole  front  of  a  house,  because  the  best  landscapes 
of  Claude  will  be  found  to  owe  their  beauty  to  that  kind  of 
foregroimd,  which  could  only  be  applied  to  one  particular 
window  of  a  house,  and  would  exclude  all  view  from  that 
adjoining.' 

*  RuDDiNo  Hall.  Having  frequently  been  asked, 
whether  my  drawings  were  made  upon  such  a  scale,  as  not 
to  deceive,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  answering  that 
question,  by  discussing  its  possibility. 

*  That  a  rural  scene  in  reality,  and  a  rural  scene  upon 
canvas,  are  not  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing,  Dr.  Burgh, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Mason,  says,  is  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition: and  Mr.  Gilpin  has  very  ingeniously  shewn,  that  a 
picture  can  hardly  be  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  without 
producing  disgust  as  a  picture ;  but  the  question,  whethei" 
landscape  is  reducible  to  a  scale,  can  only  proceed  from  a 
total  inexperience  of  the  art  of  painting.  A  scale  can  only 
be  applied  to  a  diagram,  representing  parts  on  the  same 
plane,  whether  horizontal,  as  in  a  map,  or  perpendicular,  as 
in  the  elevation  of  a  building ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
scale  is  erroneous,  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  plot  be 
uneven ;  or  if  the  elevation  presents  parts  in  perspective : 
how  then  shall  any  scale  be  applied  to  a  landscape  which 
presents  parts  innumerable,  and  those  at  various  distances 
from  the  eye?  my  sketches,  therefore,  do  not  attempt  to 
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*  desciibe.the  minutiae  of  a  scene,  but  the  general  effects ;  and 
'  all  the  accuracy  of  portraiture  to  which  I  pretend,  is,  never 
'  to  insert  objects  that  do  not  exist,  although  I  cannot  repre- 
'  sent  all  that  do.     The  large  single  trees  shewn  in  the  sketch 

*  [in  the  Red  Book  of  Rudding  Hall],  are  all  nearly  in  the  situ- 

*  ations  of  their  prototjrpes ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  leave 
'  in  reality  more  small  trees  and  bushes  than  I  have  shewn  on 
'  paper ;  because  such  actual  groups  will  cause  no  confusion 
'  to  the  eye  on  the  spot,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to 
'  separate  them  in  the  picture,  even  if  it  were  finished  with 

*  the  laboured  accuracy  of  Paul  Bril,  or  Velvet  Breugel.' 

The  enthusiasm  for  picturesque  effect,  seems  to  have  so 
completely  bewildered  the  author  of  the  poem  already  men- 
tioned, that  he  not  only  mistakes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  landscape  painter  and  the  landscape  gardener; 
but  appears  even  to  forget  that  a  dwelling-house  is  an  object 
of  comfort  and  convenience^  for  the  purposes  of  habitation; 
and  not  merely  the  firame  to  a  landscape,  or  the  foreground  of 
a  rural  picture.  The  want  of  duly  considering  the  affinity 
between  painting  and  gardening,  is  the  source  of  those  errors 
and  false  principles,  which  I  find  too  firequently  prevailing  in 
the  admirers  of,  or  connoisseurs  in,  painting:  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  I  once  supposed  the  two  arts  to 
be.  more  intimately  connected,  than  my  practice  and  expe- 
rience have  since  confirmed.  I  am  not  less  an  admirer  of 
those  scenes  which  painting  represents ;  but  I  have  discovered 
that  utility  must  often  take  the  lead  of  beauty,  and  conve- 
mence  be  preferred  to  picturesque  effect,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  man's  habitation.  From  Mr.  Knight's  poem,  which  is  not 
without  ingenious  observations,  and  beautiful  images,  I  will 
enrich  my  work  with  the  following  quotations : — 

The  quarry  Umg  neglected^  and  overgrown 
With  thorns,  that  hang  o'er  mould'ring  beds  of  stone, 
May  oft  the  place  of  nat'ral  rocks  supply, 
*'  And  firame  the  verdant  picture  to  the  eye ; 
''  Or,  closing  round  the  solitary  seat, 
*'  Charm  with  the  simple  scene  of  calm  retreat" 

"  Blessed  is  the  man,  in  whose  sequester'd  glade 
'*  Some  ancient  abbey*»  walls  dilRise  their  shade ; 
**  With  mould'ring  windows  pierc'd,  and  turrets  crown'd, 
'*  And  pinnacles  with  clinging  ivy  bound. 
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**  Blegs'd,  too,  IB  he,  who,  'midst  his  tufted  trees, 
'^  Some  ruin*d  castle's  lofty  towers  sees, 
*'  Imbosom'd  high  upon  the  mountain's  hrow, 
**  Or  nodding  o'er  the  stream  that  glides  helow. 

"  Nor  yet  unenvied,  to  whose  humbler  lot 
**  Falls  the  retired,  cmtiquaUd  cot  .* — 
"  Its  roof  with  weeds  and  mosses  cover'd  o'er, 
"  And  honeysuckles  climbing  round  the  door ; 
'*  While  mantling  vines  along  its  walls  are  spread, 
''  And  dust'ring  ivy  decks  the  chimney's  head." 

Insensible,  and  tasteless,  indeed,  must  that  mind  be,  which 
cannot  admire  such  scenes  as  these,  whether  in  reality,  in 
poetry,  or  in  painting:  they  are  precious  relics,  which 
deserve  the  utmost  care  and  preservation; — pictures  wor- 
thy the  study  of  the  connoisseur;  but  not  tea-boards  for 
common  use.  They  are  objects  to  be  visited  with  admiration, 
and  protected  amidst  all  their  wild  and  native  charms ;  but 
they  are  situations  ill  adapted  to  the  residence  of  man.  The 
quarry  long  neglected,  may  supply  a  home  for  swallows  and 
martens ;  the  mouldering  abbey,  for  ravens  and  jackdaws ;  the 
ruined  castle,  for  bats  and  owls;  and  the  antiquated  cot, 
whose  chimney  is  choked  up  vdth  ivy,  may  perhaps  yield 
a  residence  for  squalid  misery  and  want«-^But  is  affluence  to 
be  denied  a  suitable  habitation,  because 

— "  Harsh  and  cold  the  builder's  work  af^ars, 
"  Till  soften'd  down  by  long  revolving  years ; 
<'  Till  time  and  weather  have  conjointly  q[>read 
'^  Their  mould'ring  hues  and  mosses  o'er  its  head" ? 

or  because,  in  some  vnld  and  romantic  scenery,  the  appear- 
ance of  art  would  offend  the  eye  of  taste,  are  we  to  banish  all 
convenience  from  close-mown  grass,  or  firm  gravel-walks,  and 
to  bear  vnth  weeds,  and  briers,  and  docks,  and  thistles,  in 
compliment  to  the  slovenly  mountain  nymphs,  who  exclaim 
vdth  this  author : — 

9 

"  Break  their  fell  sc3rthe8,  that  would  these  beauties  shave, 
''  And  sink  their  iron  rollers  in  the  wave  "? 

And  again,  in  the  bitterness  of  prejudice  against  all  that  is 
neat  and  cleanly, — 

"  Curse  on  the  shrubbery's  insipid  scenes 
"  Of  tawdry  fringe,  encircliDg  vapid  greens ! " 
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By  those  who  do  not  know  the  authpr's  situation,  such  a  cuise 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  same  spirit  of  discontent, 
which  laments  that, 

"  Vain  ifl  the  pomp  of  wealth,  its  i^ndid  halle, 
''  And  vaulted  roojBi,  suatain'd  by  marble  walls ; " 

bat  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  the  only  source  of  disgust 
excited  in  this  gentleman's  mind,  on  vievdng  the  scenes 
improved  by  Mr.  Brown,  proceeds  from  their  not  being  fit 
objects  for  the  representation  of  the  pencil. — The  painter 
tning  with  indignation  from  the  trim-mown  grass,  and  swept 
gtaTel-walk;  but  the  gardener,  who  knows  his  duty,  will 
lemove  such  unsightly  weeds  as  offend  the  view  from  a 
drawing-room  window,  although  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  savage  pride  and  dignity  of  the  forest ; 

**  Wbere  every  shaggy  shrub,  and  spreading  tree, 
"  Proclaims  the  seat  of  native  liberty.". 

It  would  liave  been  far  more  grateful  to  my  feelings  and 
inclination,  to  have  pointed  out  those  passages  in  which  I 
concur  with  the  author  of  the  Landscape;  but  I  am  com- 
pelled, by  the  duties  of  my  profession,  to  notice  those  parts 
only,  which  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  nation,  by  intro- 
ducing fidse  principles ;  by  recommending  negligence  for  ease, 
and  slovenly  weeds  for  native  beauty*  Extremes  are  equally 
to  be  avoided ;  and  I  trust  that  the  taste  of  this  country  will 
neither  insipidly  slide  into  the  trammels  of  that  smooth- 
shaven  "genius  of  the  bare  and  bald,"  which  he  so  justly  ridi- 
cules, nor  enlist  under  the  banners  of  that  shaggy  and  harsh- 
featured  spirity  which  knows  no  delight  but  in  die  scenes  of 
Salvator  Rosa; — scenes  of  horror,  well  calculated  for  the 
residence  of  banditti, 

"  Breathing  blood,  calamity,  and  strife." 
Thus  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  theory*  of  this  inge- 

*  Fn  Mr.  Knight's  work,  there  are  two  etchings  ftom  the  masterly  pen- 
c3  <rf  Mr.  Heame,  which,  though  intended  as  examples  of  good  and  bad 
^<ite,  serve  rather  to  exempli  ry  bad  taste  in  the  two  extremes  of  artificial 
Dcstness  and  wild  neglect  I  can  hardly  suppose  any  humble  follower  of 
^''O'wn,  or  any  admirer  of  the  *'  bare  and  bald,"  to  shave,  and  smooth,  and 
Kvpentine  a  scene  like  this  caricature  of  modem  improvement ;  nor  would 
•ay  architect  of  common  taste  suggest  such  a  house,  instead  of  the  venerable 
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nious  author;  or  rather^  to  analyze  and  examine  what  he 
deems 

"  Hannleas  drugs,  roll'd  in  a  gilded  pill," 

lest  the  subtle  poison  they  contain  should  not  only  influence 
the  art  of  gardening,  but  in^e  itself  into  the  other  poUte 
arts.  In  Sculpture^  we  ought  to  admire  the  graces  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  as  well  as  the  majestic  Apollo,  the  brawny 
Hercules,  or  the  agonizing  Laocoon.  In  Architecture^  there 
is  not  less  beauty  in  the  Grecian  columns,  than  in  the  Gothic 
spires,  pinnacles  and  turrets.  In  Music,  it  is  not  only  the 
bravura,  the  march,  or  allegro  fiirioso,  that  ought  to  be 
permitted ;  we  must  sometimes  be  charmed  by  the  soft  plain- 
tive movement  of  the  Siciliano,  or  the  tender  graces  of  an 
amoroso.  In  like  manner,  Gardening  must  include  the  two 
opposite  characters  of  native  wildness,  and  artificial  comfort, 
each  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  place ;  yet, 
ever  mind^,  that,  near  the  residence  of  man,  convenience, 
and  not  picturesque  effect,  must  have  the  preference,  wherever 
they  are  placed  in  competition  with  each  other. 

I  flatter  myself  that  no  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  deemed 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  my  work,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  and  elucidate  certain  general  principles  in  the  art  I 
profess:  especially  as  those  principles  have  been  formally 
attacked  and  misrepresented,  by  one  who  has  given  such  con- 
summate proof  of  good  taste  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
place,  Downton  Vale,  near  Ludlow,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
^ind  romantic  valleys  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is 
impossible,  by  description,  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  natural 
charms,  or  to  do  justice  to  that  taste  which  has  displayed 
these  charms  to  the  greatest  advantage, 

"  With  art  clandestine,  and  conceal'd  design." 
A  narrow,  wild,  and  natural  path  sometimes  creeps  under  the 

5 lie  in  the  other  drawing.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  concomitant  alwur- 
ity  in  the  other  view,  unless  we  are  to  consider  it  as  the  forsaken  mansion 
of  a  noble  family  gone  to  decay :  for  if  it  be  allowable  to  approach  the 
house  by  any  road,  and  if  that  road  must  cross  the  river,  there  are  archi- 
tects in  this  country,  who  would  suggest  designs  for  a  bridge  in  unison  with 
the  situation,  without  either  copying  fantastic  Chinese  models,  or  the  no 
less  fantastic  wooden  bridge  here  introduced;  which,  though  perfectly  pic- 
turesque in  its  form,  and  applicable  to  the  steep  banks  of  the  Teme,  yet,  in 
this  flat  situation,  looks  like  the  miserable  expedient  of  poverty,  or  a  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  rural  simplicity. 
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beetling  rock,  close  by  the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream.  It 
sometimes  ascends  to  an  awAil  precipice,  from  whence  the 
foaming  waters  are  heard  roaring  in  the  dark  abyss  below,  or 
seen  wildly  dashing  against  its  opposite  banks ;  while,  in  other 
places,  the  course  of  the  river  Teme  being  impeded  by  natural 
ledges  of  rock,  the  vale  presents  a  calm,  glassy  mirror,  that 
reflects  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  path,  in  various  places, 
crosses  the  water  by  bridges  of  the  most  romantic  and  con- 
trasted forms ;  and,  branching  in  various  directions,  including 
some  miles  in  length,  is  occasionally  varied  and  enriched  by 
caves  and  cells,  hovels,  and  covered  seats,  or  other  buildings^ 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wild  but  pleasing  horrors  of 
the  scene.  Yet,  if  the  same  picturesque  objects  were  intro- 
duced in  the  gardens  of  a  villa  near  the  capital,  or  in  the 
more  tame,  yet  interesting,  pleasure-grounds  which  I  am 
frequently  caJled  upon  to  decorate,  they  would  be  as  ab- 
surd, incongruous,  and  out  of  character,  as  a  Chinese  temple 
from  Vauxhall  transplanted  into  the  Vale  of  Down  ton. 

"  Whate*er  its  essence,  or  whatever  its  name, 
**  Whate'er  its  modes,  'tis  still  in  all  the  same  -, 
"  TiBJtut  eongrwty  of  parts  combined, 
**  Must  please  the  sense,  and  satisfy  the  mind.'' 
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The  delay  occasioned  by  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the 
several  artists  who  had  undertaken  to  etch,  engrave,  and 
colour  the  plates  for  this  Volume,^*]  has  exposed  me  to  antici- 
pation in  several  parts  of  my  work. — This  is  the  case  in  Mr. 
Price's  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  which  its  author 
calls  ''a  direct  and  undisguised  attack  on  the  art;**  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  also  a  "  caustic"  satire  upon  the  taste  of  the 
present  century;  and  particularly  on  those  gentlemen,  who 
not  having  been  so  fortimate  as  to  consider  '^  drawing  and 
painting'*  to  be  the  first  requisites  in  a  polite  education,  have 
never  been  taught  to  refer  each  object  of  sight  to  its  effect 
upon  canvas.  The  attack  on  the  Art  itself,  I  have  already 
answered  in  a  Letter,  which  is  here  reprinted  as  a  note.f — 

[*  This  passage,  of  ooane,  refers  to  the  odginal  edition.    J.  C.  L.] 

t  J  Letter  to  Uvjedale  Price,  Esq ,  of  Foxley  in  Herefordshire. 

Sir, 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  attentioiii  in  having  directed  your  bookseller 
to  send  me  an  early  copy  of  your  ingenious  woriL  It  has  been  >my  com- 
panion during  a  long  journey,  and  has  i\umished  me  with  entertainment, 
similar  to  that  which  I  nave  occasionally  had  the  honour  to  experience,  from 
your  animated  conversation  on  the  subject  In  the  general  principles  and 
theory  of  the  art,  which  you  have  considered  with  so  much  attention,  I 
flatter  myself  that  we  a^ree ;  and  that  our  difference  of  opinion  relates  only 
to  the  propriety f  or,  peraaps,  poseibilitVt  of  reducing  them  to  practice. 

I  must  thank  both  Mr.^mght,  and  yourself,  for  mentioning  my  name  as 
an  exception  to  the  tasteless  hml  of  JAr,  Brown's  followers.  But  while  ^*oa 
are  pleased  to  allow  me  some  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  my  profession, 
you  suppose  me  deficient  in  others ;  and  therefore  stronglv  recommend  the 
study  ot  *'  what  the  higher  artists  have  done,  botii  in  their  |pictures  and 
drawings : "  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  I  have  eJways  considered  to  be 
not  less  essential  to  my  profession  tiian  hydraulics  or  surveying ;  and 
without  which  I  should  never  have  presumed  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  title 
of  **  Landscapk  Gardener,"  whicn  (in  allusion  to  my  having  adopted  it) 
you  olMerve  is,  "  a  title  of  no  email  pretension^* 

It  is  difficult  to  define  good  taste  in  any  of  the  polite  arts ;  and  among 
the  respective  professors  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  is  seldom 
aUowea  in  a  rival ;  while  those  who  are  not  professors,  but,  being  firee  firam 
the  business  or  dissipation  of  life,  find  leisure  to  excel  in  any  of  these  «rta» 
ffeneraUy  find  time  also  to  cultivate  the  others ;  and  because  there  really 
does  exist  some  affinity  betwixt  them,  they  are  apit  to  suppose  it  still  greater. 
Thus  Music  and  Poetry  are  often  coupled  togetiier,  although  very  lew 
instaacM  occur  in  which  they  are  made  to  assimilate ;  because  the  mdodj 
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That  letter  was  written  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
surprise,  on  my  first  perusing  the  work,  of  which  I  had  not 
the  most  distant  idea ;  or  I  should  certainly  have  been  more 
guarded  in  my  conversations  with  its  author,  who  has  fire- 
ipiently  adopted  my  ideas ;  and  has,  in  some  instances,  robbed 
me  of  originality ;  particularly  in  that  observation  concerning 
the  prevalence  of  lines  in  architecture ;  on  which  subject  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says,  "  I 
^*  have  no   sort  of  doubt  that  you  are  in  the  right ;  your 

of  an  air  is  seldom  adapted  either  to  the  rhyme  or  measure  of  the  verse. 
In  like  manner,  Poetry  and  Painting  arc  often  joined;  hut  the  canvas 
rarely  embodies  those  Curative  person^es  to  advantage,  which  the  poet's 
enthosiann  presents  to  the  reader  s  imagination. 

During  the  pleasant  hours  we  passed  together  amidst  the  romantic 
•cenery  of  the  Wye,  I  do  remember  my  acknowledging  that  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  ineturesque,  had  originally  led  me  to  fancy  greater  affinity  betwixt 
Pamting  and  Gardenmg^  than  I  found  to  exist  after  more  mature  considera-^ 
tion,  and  more  practical  experience ;  because,  in  whatever  relates  to  man, 
propriety  and  convenience  are  not  less  objects  of  good  taste,  than  pictu- 
resque ^ect;  and  a  beautiful  garden  scene  is  not  more  defective  because  it 
would  not  look  well  on  canvas,  than  a  didactic  poem  because  it  neither 
fiimishes  a  subject  for  the  painter  or  the  musician.  There  are  a  thousand 
scenes  in  nature  to  delight  the  eye,  besides  those  which  may  be  copied  as 
pictures ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  picturesque  scenery 
(Mr.  Gilpin),  has  often  ree^retted,  that  few  are  capable  of  being  so  repre- 
sented, without  considerable  license  and  alteration. 

If,  therefore,  the  painter's  landscape  be  indispensable  to  the  perfection 
of  gardening,  it  would  surely  be  far  better  to  paint  it  on  canvas  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  than  to  sacrifice  the  health,  cheerful- 
ness, and  comfort  of  a  country  residence,  to  the  wild  but  pleasing  scenery 
of  apainter's  imagination. 

Tnere  is  no  exercise  so  delightful  to  the  inquisitive  mind,  as  that  of 
dedncin^  theories  and  ^stems  from  favourite  opinions:  I  was  therefore 
peenliarTy  interested  and  gratified  by  your  ingenious  distinction  betwixt 
die  heauUfui  and  the  picturesque;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  its 
apl^catioa  to  landscime  gardening ;  because  beauty,  and  not  "picturesque" 
nem,"  is  the  chief  object  of  modem  improvement:  for  although  some 
nurserymen,  or  labourers  in  the  kitchen  garden,  may  have  badly  copied 
Mr.  m>wn's  manner,  the  unprejudiced  eve  will  mscover  innumerable 
Wsmties  in  the  works  of  that  great  self-taught  master :  and  since  you  have 
■o  judiciously  marked  the  distinction  betwixt  ^ebeautiful  and  ^e  picturesque, 
^cy  wiD  perh^M  discover,  that  where  the  habitation  and  convenience  of 
man  ean  be  improved  by  beauty,  "piciuresqueness  "  may  be  transferred  to  the 
TBggBd  gip>y»  with  whom  "  the  wild  ass,  the  Pomeranian  dog,  and  shaggy 
cpat^"  are  more  in  harmony,  than  "  the  sleek-coated  horse,"  or  the  dappled 
Seer.  The  continual  motion  and  lively  agitation  observable  in  herds  of 
ittTf  ii  one  of  the  circumstances  which  painting  cannot  represent ;  but  it 
h  not  leas  an  object  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness  m  park  scenery. 

Amidst  the  severity  of  your  satire  on  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers,  I 
eamot  be  ignorant  that  many  pages  are  directly  pointed  at  my  opinions ; 
■Mmk^  wiSi  more  delicacy  than  your  friend  Mr.  Knight  has  shewn,  in 
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**  obseiration  seems  not  more  acute  and  ingenious  than  solid; 
"  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  new,  at  least  I  do  not  recollect  to 
'^  have  seen  it  anjwhere  else :  nor  has  it,  in  my  thoughts  on 
<<  the  subject,  ever  occurred  to  myself." 

I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Price,  as  a  gentleman, 
long  before  he  became  an  author ;  and  I  trust  he  knew  me  as 
such  before  I  entered  into  a  profession,  which  he  must  have 
known  I  was  endeavouring  to  render  liberal,  rational,  and 
respectable,  at  the  very  time  which  he  selects  for  loading  its 

the  attempt  to  make  me  an  object  of  ridicule,  by  misquotuig  my  im- 
published  MSS. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  every  liberal  art,  to  find,  among  its  professors, 
some  men  of  uncouth  manners ;  and. since  my  profession  has  more  fre- 
quently been  practised  by  mere  day  labourers,  and  persons  of  no  education,  it 
is  the  more  difficult  to  give  it  that  rank  in  the  pohte  arts,  which  I  conceive 
it  ought  to  hold.  But  1  am  now  more  particiuarly  called  upon  to  support 
its  respectability,  since  you  attack  the  very  existence  of  that  profession  at 
die  head  of  which  both  you  and  Mr.  Knight  have  the  goodness  to  say  that 
I  am  deservedly  placed. 

Your  new  theory  of  deducing  landscape  aardenin^  from  painting  is  ao 
plausible,  that,  like  many  other  philosophic  theories,  it  may  captivate  and 
mislead,  unless  duly  exunined  by  the  test  of  experience  and  practice.  I 
cannot  help  seeing  great  affinity  betwixt  deducing  gardening  from  the 
painter's  studies  of  wild  nature,  and  deducing  government  from  the 
uncontrolled  opinions  of  man  in  a  savage  state.  The  neatness,  simplicity, 
and  elegance  of  Enelish  gardening,  have  acquired  the  approbation  of  the 
present  century,  as  the  happy  medium  betwixt  the  wildness  of  nature  and 
the  stifihess  of  art ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  constitution  ia  the 
happy  medium  between  the  liberty  of  savages,  and  the  restraint  c^  detpotie 

fovemment ;  and  so  long  as  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  middle  degrees, 
etween  the  extremes  of  each,  let  experiments  of  untried  theoretical 
improvement  be  made  in  some  other  country. 

So  fiEir  I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  Mr.  Brown,  with  respect  to  the 
ffeneral  principle  of  improvement ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  enter  something 
farther  mto  the  detail  of  his  practice  of  what  has  been  ludicxtMisIy  (^ed 
elumpinff  and  belting.  No  man  of  taste  can  hesitate  betwixt  the  natural 
group  of  trees,  composed  of  various  growths,  and  those  formal  patches  of 
firs  which  too  often  disfigure  a  lawn,  under  Uie  name  of  a  clump :  but  the 
most  certain  method  of  producing  a  group  of  five  or  six  trees,  is  to  plant 
fifty  or  sixty  within  the  same  fence ;  and  this  Mr.  Brown  frequently  advised, 
wim  a  mixture  of  firs,  to  protect  and  shelter  the  younf  trees  during  their 
infancy :  unfortunately,  the  neglect  or  bad  taste  of  his  employers  would 
occasionally  sufier  the  firs  to  remain,  long  after  they  had  completed  their 
office  as  nurses ;  while  others  had  actually  planted  ^rs  wilg  in  such  clumps, 
totally  misconceiving  Mr.  Brown's  original  intention.  Nor  is  it  uncommoQ 
to  see  these  black  patches  surrounded  by  a  painted  rail,  a  quick  hedge,  or 
even  a  stone  wall,  instead  of  that  temporary  fence  which  is  always  an 
object  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice. 

If  a  large  expanse  of  lawn  happens  unfortunately  to  have  no  single 
trees  or  groups  to  diversify  its  surface,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  plant 
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professors  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  belt-makers-^ 
deformers — shavers  of  Nature — dealers  in  ready-made  taste, 
and  such  like  opprobrious  epithets.  However,  amidst  this 
despicable  herd,  Mr.  Price  has  the  goodness  to  distinguish  me 
in  the  following  note :  ^'  Mr*  Repton  (who  is  deservedly  at 
^  the  head  of  his  profession)  might  effectually  correct  the 
errofs  of  his  predecessors,  if  to  his  taste  and  £aahty  in 
drawing  (an  advantage  they  did  not  possess),  to  his  quick- 
ness of  observation,  and  to  his  experience  in  the  practical 


them ;  and  if  the  size  and  quantity  of  these  clumps  or  masses  bear  a  just 
nroportioa  to  the  extent  of  lawn,  or  shape  of  the  ground,  they  are  surely 
tew  offirosive  than  a  multitude  of  starving  single  trees,  surrounded  by  heavy 
cradle  fences,  whkh  are  often  dotted  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  park.  I 
win  grant,  that  where  a  few  old  trees  can  be  preserved  of  former  hedge- 
rows, the  ehunp  is  seldom  necessary,  except  in  a  flat  country.  The  clump, 
therefore,  is  never  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  present  beauty,  but  as  a 
more  certain  expedient  for  producing  future  beimties,  than  young  trees, 
whidi  verv  seldom  grow  when  exposed  singly  to  the  wind  and  sun. 

I  shaU  now  proceed  to  defend  my  predecessor's  beU,  on  the  same 
prin^le  of  expedience.  Although  I  perfectly  agree,  that,  in  certain 
flltuatums,  it  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  to  be  tiresome  in  itself,  and 
highly  iiyurious  to  the  general  scenery;  yet  there  are  many  places  in  which 
no  mediod  -could  be  more  fortunately  devised,  than  a  belt  or  boundary  of 
plantatk>n  to  encompass  ihe  park  or  lawn.  It  is  often  too  long,  and  always 
too  narrow ;  but  from  my  own  experience  I  am  convinced,  that  notwith- 
standing the  obstinacy  and  presumption  of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  accused,  he 
had  equal  difficulties  to  surmount  from  the  profusion  and  the  parsimony  of 
his  emfdoyers,  or  he  would  never  have  consented  to  those  meagre  girdles  of 
piantation,  which  are  extended  for  many  miles  in  length,  although  not  above 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  breadth. 

Let  me  briefly  trace  the  origin,  intention,  and  uses  of  a  belt  The  ^ 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  a  country  residence  reqtdres,  that  some  ground-in  ^^ 
ptopoytion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  should  be  separated  from  the  adjoining 
ploughed  fields ;  this  enclosure,  call  it  park,  or  lawn,  or  pleasure-ground, 
must  have  the  air  of  being  appropriated  to  the  peculiar  use  and  pleasure  of 
tiie  pnqprietor.  The  love  of  seclusion  and  safety  is  not  less  natural  to  man 
than  tmit  of  liberty,  and  I  conceive  it  would  be  almost  as  painful  to  live  in 
a  house  wi^out  Uie  power  of  shutting  any  door,  as  in  one  with  all  the  doors 
locked:  the  mind  is  equally  displeased  n^th  the  excess  of  liberty,  or 
of  rettraint,  when  either  is  too  apparent  From  hence  proceeds  the 
necessity  of  enclosing  a  park,  and  also  of  hiding  the  boundary  by  which  it 
is  enclosed :  now  a  plantation  being  the  most  natural  means  of  nidmg  a  park 
pale,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  a  drive  or  walk  in  such  a  plantation. 
if  tnia  bdt  be  made  of  one  uniform  breadth,  with  a  drive  as  uniformly 
seipeulining  through  the  middle  of  it,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  way 
ean  eoty  be  interesting  to  him  who  wishes  to  examine  the  growth  of  his 
young  tiees :  to  every  one  else  it  must  be  tedious,  and  its  dulness  will 
BMTeaae  in  proportion  to  its  length.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  plantation  be 
jodicioiialy  made  of  various  breMth,  if  its  outline  be  adapted  to  the  naturid 
shape  df  the  ground,  and  if  the  drive  be  conducted  irregularly  through  its 
coune,  BomeUmes  totally  within  the  dark  shade,  sometimes  skirting  so  near 
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**  party  he  were  to  add  an  attentive  study  of  what  the  higher 
'^artists  have  done^  both  in  their  pictures  and  drawings. 
^'  Their  selections  and  arrangements  would  point  out  many 
'^  beautiful  compositions  and  effects  in  nature,  which,  without 
**  such  a  study,  may  escape  the  most  experienced  observer. 
**  The  fatal  rock  on  which  aU  professed  improvers  are  likely  to 
^'  split,  is  system :  they  become  mannerists,  both  from  getting 
fond  of  what  they  have  done  before,  and  fix)m  the  ease  of 
repeating  what  they  have  so  often  practised:  but  to  be 


it 


its  edge  as  to  show  the  difierent  scenes  betwixt  the  trees,  and  sometimes 
quitting  the  wood  entirely,  to  enjoy  the  unconfined  view  of  distant  prospects, 
«— it  win  surely  be  allowed  that  such  a  plantation  is  the  best  possible  means 
of  connecting  and  displajring  the  various  pleasing  pmnts  of  view,  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  within  the  limits  of  ihe  park ; — and  the  only  iust 
objection  that  can  be  urged,  is — where  such  points  do  not  occur  often 
enoueh,  and  where  the  length  of  a  drive  is  substituted  for  its  variety. 

iRiis  letter,  which  has  been  written,  at  various  opportunities,  during  mv 
journey  into  Derbyshire,  has  insensibly  grown  to  a  bulk  which  I  little 
expected  when  I  began  it ;  I  shall  therefore  cause  a  few  copies  to  be  printed, 
to  serve  as  a  general  defence  of  an  art,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  totally 
suppressed,  although  you  so  earnestly  recommend  every  gentleman  to 
become  his  own  landscape  gardener.  With  equal  propnetj^  might  every 
ffentleman  become  his  own  architect,  or  even  his  own  phjrsician :  in  short, 
there  is  nothing  that  a  man  of  abilities  may  not  do  for  htmself,  if  he  will 
dedicate  his  whole  attenticm  to  that  subject  only.  But  the  life  of  man 
is  not  sufficient  to  excel  in  all  things ;  and  as  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  so  the  professors  of  every  art,  as  well  as  that  of  medicine, 
will  often  find  that  the  most  difficult  cases  are  those,  where  the  patient  has 
begun  by  quacking  himself. 

The  general  rules  of  art  are  to  be  acquired  by  studv,  but  the  manner  of 
anpljring  them  can  only  be  learned  by  practice ;  yet  there  are  certain  good 
plans,  which,  like  certain  good  medicines,  may  be  proper  in  almost  every 
case;  it  was  therefore  no  greater  impeachment  of^Mr.  Brown's  taste,  to 
anticipate  his  belt  in  a  naked  country,  than  it  would  be  to  a  physician  to 
guess,  before  he  saw  the  patient,  that  he  would  prescribe  James's  powders  in 
a  fever. 

In  the  volume  of  my  works  now  in  ihe  press,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  difference  betwixt  ptUnUng  and  gardening,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
distinction  betwixt  a  landscape  and  &  prospect ;  supposing  the  former  to  be 
the  proper  subject  for  a  painter,  while  the  latter  is  that  in  which  everybody 
delights;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fastidiousness  of  connoisseurship,  we  must 
allow  something  to  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  I  am  led  to  this  remark 
from  observing  the  effect  of  picturesoue  scenery  on  the  visitors  of  Matlock 
Bath  (where  this  part  of  my  letter  nas  been  written).  In  ihe  valley,  a 
thousand  delightful  subjects  present  themselves  to  the  painter,  yet  the 
visitors  of  this  place  are  seldom  satisfied  till  Uiey  have  climbed  the 
neighbouring  hills,  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  spot,  which  no 
painting  can  represent : — the  love  of  prospect  seems  a  natimd  propensity, 
an  inherent  passion  of  the  human  mind,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  an  ex^ 
pression, 
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'^  reckoned  a  mannerist^  is  at  least  as  great  a  reproach  to  the 
"  unprover  as  to  the  painter.  I  have  never  seen  any  piece  of 
"water  that  Mr.  Repton  had  both  planned  and  finished 
'^  himself.  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
"  when  he  had  made  a  natural  river  look  like  an  artificial  one : 
"  I  hope  Mr.  Repton  will  have  a  nobler  ambition ; — ^that  of 
''having  his  artificial  rivers  and  lakes  mistaken  for  real 
"  ones." 

This  advice  concerning  the  study  of  pictures  I  have  already 
answered:  and  with  respect  to  artificial  waters,  I  must  only 
observe,   that  for  some  years  the  banks  of  a  new-made  lake 


This  consideration  confirms  mv  opinion,  that  painting  and  gardening 
are  nearly  connected,  but  not  so  intimately  related  as  you  imagine :  they 
are  not  sister  arts,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  but  rather  congeniid 
natures,  brought  tc^ther  like  man  and  wife ;  while,  therefore,  you  exult 
in  the  office  of  mecQator  betwixt  these  two  ''  imaginary  personages,"  you 
•bould  recoUect  the  danger  of  interfering  in  their  occasional  differences,  and 
especially  how  you  advise  them  both  to  wear  the  same  articles  of  dress. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter,  by  an  allusion  to  a  work,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  admire  more  than  I  do. — Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Essay  an 
the  SMme  and  Beautifidy  observes,  that  habit  will  make  a  man  prefer  the 
taste  of  tobacco  to  that  of  sugar ;  yet  the  world  will  never  be  brought  to  say 
that  sugar  is  not  sweet  In  like  manner,  both  Mr.  Knisht  and  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  admiring  fine  pictures,  and  both  live  amidst  bold  and  picturesque 
scenery:  this  may  have  rendered  you  insensible^ to  the  beauty  of  those 
mQder  scenes  that  have  charms  for  common  observers.  I  will  not  arraign 
your  taste,  or  call  it  vitiated,  but  your  palate  certainly  requires  a  degree  of 
"irritatian"  rarely  to  be  expected  in  garden  scenerv;  and,  I  trust,  the 
good  sense  and  good  taste  of  this  country  will  never  be  led  to  despise  the 
comfort  of  a  gravel  walk,  the  delicious  fragrance  of  a  shrubbery,  the  soul 
expanding  ddight  of  a  wide  extended  prospect,*  or  a  view  down  a  steep 
bill,  because  they  are  all  subjects  incapable  of  being  painted. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  asperity  of  your  remarks  on  my 
ofbions,  and  the  unprovoked  sally  of  Mjr.  Knight's  wit,  I  esteem  it  a  very 
pleasant  circumstance  of  my  life  to  have  been  personally  known  to  vou 
both,  and  to  have  witnessed  your  good  taste  in  many  situations.  I  shall  beg 
leave,  dierefore,  to  subscribe  myself,  with  much  regard  and  esteem. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

H.  REPTON, 
Hare-street,  near  Romford, 
July  1,  1794. 

*  Aa  exUnslva  project  \m  here  mentioned  as  one  of  the  subJecti  that  may  be  delightfti], 
'ttbongh  not  pictiueaqtie. — But  I  have  repeated^  given  my  opinion,  that  howerer  desirable  a 
Ittipcet  mav  b«  ftom  a  tower  oc  belTlderei  it  it  leldom  adviaable  fkom  the  windows  of  a 
««aitaiit  resUence. 
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will  generally  appear  bald  and  naked:  for  this  reason,  I  have 
myself  ridiculed  the  absurd  fashio%  of  cutting  down  trees  in 
rich  valleys,  to  make  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  without  any 
accompaniment  of  wood. — ^The  following  lines  are  extracted 
from  tlie  Red  Book  of  Babworth,  written  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  year  1790 : 


Despotic  Fashion,  in  fantastic  garb, 
Oft,  by  her  votVies,  for  the  magic  robe 
Of  Taste  mistaken,  with  ill  guiding  step 
Directs  our  path.    Perdiance  among  the  roots 
Of  shadowy  alders  (by  entangled  grass 
Half  veiled),  die  shining  face  of  some  dear  brook. 
That  winding  gurgles  o'er  its  pebbly  bed. 

Her  prying  glance  discerns : "  A  lake,"  she  cries, 

**  A  lake  shall  fill  this  undulating  vale  I " 
Nor  heeds  she  that  the  naked  banks,  alas ! 
Shall  many  a  tedious  year  be  naked  stilL 
Slow  is  the  progress  of  great  Nature's  woik ; 
While  Aet,  by  raising  high  the  puddled  mound. 
Suddenly  drowns  a  country,  spreading  wide 

The  watery  desolation. Here,  perhaps, 

Some  venerable  trees,  by  grandsires  rear'd, 

«  From  storms  their  shdter,  and  firom  heat  their  shade, 

Wi^  stubborn,  knotty  roots  impede  the  plan 

Of  Fashion's  deluge.    Then  aloud  she  calls 

Art,  and  her  ruthless  myrmidons,  to  rear 

The  sacrilegious  axe — See,  it  descends  I 

Too  late  the  shaggy  Geniui  of  the  place 

Bewails  his  comfivts  gone.    The  deed  b  done ! 

The  lake  expands — the  guardian  trees  are  feU'd— 

And  chilling  Eunu  howls  along  the  vale. 


>» 


The  author  of  the  Essay  has  very  unfairly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Brown  all  the  bad  taste  of  the  day-labourers  who 
became  his  successors ;  but  of  his  own  good  taste,  there  is 
surely  one  lasting  monument  in  the  first  entrance  of  Blenbeim 
park,  the  pride  of  this  country,  and  the  astonishment  of 
foreigners.  It  was  this  part  of  the  water  that  Mr.  Brown 
viewed  with  exultation,  and  not  the  serpentine  river  below 
the  cascade,  which  I  believe  he  never  saw  finished.  There  is 
another  misrepresentation  concerning  that  self-taught  genius : 
so  far  firom  his  being  insensible  to  the  wild  scenery  of  nature. 
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he  firequently  passed  whole  days  in  studying  the  sequestered 
haunts  of  Needwood  forest,  as  I  have  done  those  in  the  forest 
of  Hainault;  and^  I  trusti  firom  these  studies^  we  have  both 
acquired  not  only  picturesque  ideas,  but  this  useful  lesson ; 
tk(U  the  landscape  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  beings  which  are 
to  inhabit  it — ^to  men,  and  not  to  beasts.  The  landscape 
painter  may  consider  men  subordinate  objects  in  his  scenery, 
and  place  them  merely  as  ^^figures^  to  adorn  his  picture*" 
The  landscape  gardener  does  more : — he  undertakes  to  study 
their  comfort  and  convenience. 

I  will  allow  that  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  betwixt  the 
ofHnions  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Knight^  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  different  characters  of  their  respective  places ; 
Foxley  is  less  romantic  than  Downton^  and  therefore  Mr.  Price 
18  less  extravagant  in  his  ideas,  and  more  willing  to  allow  some 
little  sacrifice  of  picturesque  beauty  to  neatness,  near  the 
house ;  but  by  this  very  concession  he  acknowledges,  that  real 
comfort,  and  his  ideas  o{  picturesqtceness,  are  incompatible. 
In  short,  the  mistake  of  both  these  gentlemen  arises  from 
their  not  having  gone  deep  enough  in  the  inquiry,  and  not 
having  carefrdly  traced^  to  all  its  sources,  that  pleasure  which 
the  mind  receives  from  landscape  gardening ;  for  although 
picturesque  effect  is  a  very  copious  source  of  our  delight,  it  is 
fSur  tram  being  the  only  one. 

After  sedulously  endeavouring  to  discover  other  causes  of 
this  pleasure,  I  think  it  may  occasionally  be  attributed  to  each 
of  the  following  different  heads ;  which  I  have  enumerated  in 
my  Bed  Book  of  Warley,  near  Birmingham,  a  seat  of  Samuel 
Chdton,  Esquire. 

80UECE8  OP  PLEASURE  IN   LANDSCAPE   OARDENINO. 

I.  Congruity  ;  or  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  to 
the  whole ;  and  that  whole  to  the  character,  situation,  and 
circmnstances  of  the  place  and  its  possessor. 

n.  Utility*  Tins  includes  convenience,  comfort,  neatness, 
and  everything  that  conduces  to  the  purposes  of  habitation 
with  el^pemce. 

IIL  Order.  Including  correctness  and  finishing;  the 
cultivated  mind  is  shocked  by  such  things  as  would  not  be 
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visible  to  the  clown :  thus^  an  awtward  bend  in  a  walk,  or 
lines  which  ought  to  be  parallel,  and  are  not  so,  give  pain ; 
as  a  serpentine  walk  through  an  avenue,  or  along  the  course 
of  a  straight  wall  or  building. 

rV.  Symmetry  ;  or  that  correspondence  of  parts  expected 
in  the  front  of  buildings,  particularly  Grecian ;  which,  how- 
ever formal  in  a  painting,  require  similarity  and  uniformity  of 
parts  to  please  the  eye,  even  of  children.  So  natural  is  the 
love  of  order  and  of  symmetry  to  the  human  mind,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  it  should  have  extended  itself  into  our  gardens, 
where  nature  itself  was  made  subservient,  by  cutting  trees 
into  regular  shapes,  planting  them  in  rows,  or  at  exact  equal 
distances,  and  frequently  of  different  kinds  in  alternate 
order. 

These  first  four  heads  may  be  considered  as  generally 
adverse  to  picturesque  beauty ;  yet  they  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  discarded :  there  are  situations  in  which  the  ancient  style 
of  gardening  is  very  properly  preserved :  witness  the  academic 
groves  and  classic  walks  in  our  universities ;  and  I  should 
doubt  the  taste  of  any  improver,  who  could  despise  the 
congruity,  the  utility,  the  order,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
small  garden  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  because  the  clipped 
hedges  and  straight  walks  would  not  look  well  in  a  picture. 

V.  Picturesque  Effect.  This  head,  which  has  been  so  fiilly 
and  ably  considered  by  Mr.  Price,  frirnishes  the  gardener 
with  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  forms  of  groups,  outline, 
colouring,  balance  of  composition,  and  occasional  advantage 
from  roughness  and  decay,  the  effect  of  time  and  age. 

VI.  Intricacy.  A  word  frequently  used  by  me  in  my  Red 
BookSf  which  Mr.  Price  has  very  correctly  defined  to  be, 

that  disposition  of  objects,  which,  by  a  partial  and  \incertain 
concealment,  excites  and  nourishes  curiosity." 

VII.  Simplicity;  or  that  disposition  of  objects  which, 
without  exposing  all  of  them  equally  to  view  at  once,  may 
lead  the  eye  to  each  by  an  easy  gradation,  without  flutter, 
confusion,  or  perplexity. 

VIII.  Variety.  This  may  be  gratified  by  natural  landscape, 
in  a  thousand  ways  that  painting  cannpt  imitate;  since  it 
is  observed  of  the  best  painters'  works,  that  there  is  a  sameness 
in   their  compositions,  and  even  their  trees  are  all  of  <»ie 
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general  kind,  while  the  variety  of  nature's  productions  is 
endless,  and  ought  to  be  duly  studied. 

IX.  Novelty.  Although  a  great  source  of  pleasure,  this 
is  the  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous  for  an  artist  to 
attempt ;  it  is  apt  to  lead  him  into  conceits  and  whims,  which 
lose  their  novelty  after  the  first  surprise. 

X.  Contrast  supplies  the  place  of  novelty,  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  of  scenery,  provided  the  transitions 
are  neither  too  frequent  nor  too  violent. 

XI.  Continuity.  This  seems  evidently  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure,  from  the  delight  expressed  in  a  long  avenue,  and  the 
disgust  at  an  abrupt  break  between  objects  that  look  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  united;  as  in  the  chasm  betwixt  two  large 
woods,  or  the  separation  betwixt  two  pieces  of  water ;  and 
even  a  walk,  which  terminates  without  affording  a  continued 
line  of  communication,  is  always  unsatisfactory. 

XII.  Association.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
sources  of  delight ;  whether  excited  by  local  accident,  as  the 
spot  on  which  some  public  character  performed  his  part ;  by 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  as  the  ruin  of  a  cloister  or  a  castle ; 
but  more  particularly  by  that  personal  attachment  to  long 
known  objects,  perhaps  indifferent  in  themselves,  as  the  &- 
▼ourite  seat,  the  tree,  the  walk,  or  the  spot  endeared  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  events :  objects  of  this  kind,  however 
trifling  in  themsdves,  are  often  preferred  to  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  that  painting  can  represent,  or  gardening  create :  such 
partialities  should  be  respected  and  indulged,  since  true  taste, 
which  is  generally  attended  by  great  sensibility,  ought  to  be 
the  guardian  of  it  in  others. 

XIIL  CHrandeur.  This  is  rarely  picturesque,  whether  it 
consists  in  greatness  of  dimension,  extent  of  prospect,  or  in 
splendid  and  numerous  objects  of  magnificence ;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  mixed  with  the  sublime:  there  is,  however, 
no  error  so  conunon  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  extent  for 
beauty  in  park  scenery,  which  proves  the  partiality  of  the 
human  mind  to  admire  whatever  is  vast  or  great. 

XIV.  Appropriation.  A  word  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Price  as 
lately  coined  by  me,  to  describe  extent  of  property  ;  yet  the 
appearance  and  display  of  such  extent  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
not  to  be  disregarded;  since  every  individual  who  possesses 
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anything,  whether  it  be  mental  endowments,  or  power,  or 
property,  obtains  respect  in  proportion  as  his  possessions  are 
known,  provided  he  does  not  too  vainly  boast  of  them ;  and 
it  is  the  sordid  miser  only  who  enjoys  for  himself  alone, 
wishing  the  world  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wealth.  The  pleasure 
of  appropriation  is  gratified  in  viewing  a  landscape  which 
cannot  be  injured  by  the  malice  or  bad  taste  of  a  neighbouring 
intruder :  thus  an  ugly  bam,  a  ploughed  field,  or  any  obtrusive 
object  which  disgraces  the  scenery  of  a  park,  looks  as  if  it 
belonged  to  another,  and  therefore  robs  the  mind  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  appropriation,  or  the  unity  and  conti- 
nuity of  unmixed  property. 

XV.  Animation  ;  or  that  pleasure  experienced  from  seeing 
life  and  motion ;  whether  the  gliding  or  dashing  of  water,  the 
sportive  play  of  animals,  or  the  wavy  motion  of  trees ;  and 
particularly  the  playsomeness  peculiar  to  youth,  in  the  two 
last  instances,  affords  additional  delight. 

XVI.  And  lastly,  the  seasonsy  and  times  of  day,  which 
are  very  different  to  the  gardener  and  the  painter.  The 
noontide  hour  has  its  charms ;  though  the  shadows  are  neither 
long  nor  broad,  and  none  but  a  painter  or  a  sportsman  will 
prefer  the  sear  and  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  to  the  fragrant 
blossoms  and  reviving  delights  of  spring,  "  the  youth  of  the. 
year." 

I  cannot  better  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  new  theory 
of  Landscape  Gardening  (though  in  fact  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Picture  Gardening )y  than  by  the  following  abstract  of  a 
letter,  which  I  received  from  a  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
whose  name,  *  were  I  permitted  to  mention,  would  confer 
lustre  on  this  work,  as  it  does  on  every  cause  to  which  he 
gives  his  support. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  must  not  delay  to  thank  you  at  once  for  your  obliging  offer  of  the 
« use  of  your  house,  and  for  the  very  agreeable  present  of  your  printed 
"  letter  to  Mr.  Price.  I  read  it  the  moment  that  I  received  it,  and  read  it 
"  in  the  way  most  flattering  to  the  writer,  by  taking  it  up  without  any 
"  settled  purpose,  and  being  carried  on  by  approbation  of  what  I  foiund 
"  there.  You  know  of  old  that  I  am  quite  of  your  side  in  the  question 
"  between  you,  and  am  certain  that  the  farther  you  go  in  this  controversy, 

[♦  William  Wyndham,  Esq.,  of  Fellbrig,  Norfolk.     See  Biographical 
Notice,  p.  11.    J.  C.  L.] 
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"  the  more  you  will  have  the  advantage.    Nothing  indeed  can  be  so  absurd, 
'*  nor  so  unphilosophica],  as  the  system  which  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Price 
''  seem  to  set  up.     It  not  only  b  not  true  in  practice,  that  men  should 
'^  expose  themselves  to  agues  and  rheumatisms,  by  removing  from  their 
<*  habitations  every  convenience  that  may  not  happen  to  fall  in  with  the 
*^  ideas  of  picturesque  beauty ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  what  is  adverse  to 
''comfort  and  convenience,  is  in  situations  of  ihat  sort  the  most  beautiful. 
''  The  writers  of  this  school,  with  all  their  affectation  of  superior  sensibility, 
"  shew  evidently  that  they  do  not  trace  with  any  success  the  causes  of  their 
"pleasure.     Does  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  from  the  view  of  parks  and 
"  gardens  result  from  their  affording  in  their  several  parts  subjects  that 
**  would  appear  to  advantage  in  a  picture  ?    In  the  first  place,  what  is  niosC 
"beautiful  in  nature  is  not  always  capable  of  being  represented  most 
advantageously  by  painting ;   the  instance  of  an  extensive  prospect,  the 
most  afiecting  sight  that  the  eye  can  bring  before  us,'  is  quite  conclusive. 
''I  do  not  know  anything  that  does,    and  naturally  should,  so  strongly 
"  affect  the  mind,  as  the  sudden  transition  from  such  a  portion  of  space  as 
*'  we  commonly  have  in  our  minds,  to  such  a  view  of  the  habitable  globe  as 
"  may  be  exhibited  in  tlie  case  of  some  extensive  prospects.     Many  things 
**  too,  as  you  illustrate  well  in  the  instance  of  deer,  are  not  capable  of 
representation  in  a  picture  at  all ;  and  of  this  sort  must  everything  be 
that  depends  on  motion  and  succession.     But,  in  the  next  place,  the 
"  beauties  of  nature  itself,  and  which  painting  can  exhibit,  are  many,  and 
most  of  them,  probably,  of  a  sort  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pmrpoees  of  habitation,  and  are  even  wholly  inconsistent  with  them.     A 
scene  of  a  cavern,  with  banditti  sitting  by  it,  is  tlie  favourite  subject  of 
Salvator  Rosa ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  live  in  caves,  or  encourage  the 
neighbourhood  of  banditti?— Gainsborough's  country  giri  is  a  more  pic- 
turesque object  than  a  child  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  frock ;  but  is  that  a 
reason  why  our  children  are  to  go  in  rags  ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  proposition 
which  Mr.  Knight  maintains,  in  the  contrast  which  he  exhibits  of  the 
same  place,  dressed  in  the  modem  style,  and  left,  as  he  thinks,  it  ought 
**  to  be.    The  whole  doctrine  is  so  absurd,  that  when  set  forth  in  its  true 
"  shape,  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  by  it,  and  accordingly  they 
**  never  do  set  it  forth,  nor  exhibit  it  in  any  distinct  shape  at  all ;   but  only 
"  take  a  general  credit  for  their  attachment  to  principles  which  everybody 
**  is  attached  to  as  well  as  they ;  and  where  the  only  question  is  of  the 
^  application  which  they  afford  you  no  means  of  making.     They  are  lovers 
"  of  picturesque  beauty,  so  is  everybody  else ;  but  is  it  contended  that  in 
"  laying  out  a  place,  whatever  is  most  picturesque,  is  most  conformable  to 
"true  taste?  If  they  say  so,  as  they  seem  to  do  in  many  passages,  they 
**  must  be  led  to  consequences  which  they  can  never  venture  to  avow :  if 
"  tfaey  do  not  say  so,  the  whole  is  a  question  of  how  much,  or  how  little ;  which, 
*'  wilhoot  the  instances  before  yoii,  can  never  be  decided ;  and  all  that  they 
''do  is  to  lay  down  a  system  as  depending  on  one  principle,  which  they 
"  themselves  are  obliged  to  confess  afterwards,  depends  upon  many.    They 
"  either  say  what  is  false,  or  what  turns  out  upon  examination  to  be  nothing 
*'atalL 
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"  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  pursue  the  BjBtem  which  I  conceive 
"  you  to  have  adopted,  and  vindicate  to  the  art  of  laying  out  ground  its  true 
''  principles,  which  are  wholly  different  from  those  which  these  wild  im- 
''  provers  would  wish  to  introduce.  Places  are  not  to  he  laid  out  with  a  view 
**  to  their  appearance  in  a  picture,  but  to  their  uses,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
**  them  in  real  life ;  and  their  conformity  to  those  purposes  is  that  which  con- 
'*  stitutes  their  beauty :  with  this  view,  gravel  walks,  and  neat  mown  lawns, 
**  and  in  some  situations,  straight  alleys,  fountains,  terraces,  and,  for  aught 
*^  I  know,  parterres  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  infinitely 
*'  more  conformable  to  the  principles  which  form  the  bans  of  our  pleasure* 
<^  in  these  instances,  than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter  and  disorder, 
*'  that  may  make  a  much  better  figure  in  a  picture/' 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

EXPLAINING   THE   NATURE  OF   THIS   WORK, 


Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my 
"  Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening  y^  during  which, 
bj  the  continued  duties  of  my  profession,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  much  experience  has  been  gained  and  many  prin- 
ciples established.  Yet  so  difficult  is  the  application  of  any 
rules  of  Art  to  the  works  of  Nature,  that  I  do  not  presume 
to  give  this  Book  any  higher  title,  than  "  Observations  tending 
to  establish  fixed  Principles  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gar- 
deningj* 

After  various  attempts  to  arrange,  systematically,  the 
matter  of  this  Volume,  I  found  the  difficulties  increase  with 
the  nimiber  of  the  subjects ;  and  although  each  was  originally 
treated  with  order  and  method  in  a  separate  state,  yet,  in 
combining  many  of  these  subjects,  the  same  order  and  method 
could  not  easily  be  preserved,  I  have,  however,  with  as 
much  attention  to  arrangement  as  my  professional  duties 
would  admit,  collected  such  observations  as  may  best  vindicate 
the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  from  the  imputation  of  being 
fimoded  on  caprice  and  fashion:  occasionally  adding  such 
emitter  as  I  thought  might  suit  the  various  taste  or  inclinations 
of  various  readers.  Some  delight  in  speculative  opinions,  some 
m  experimental  facts ;  others  prefer  description,  others  look 
for  novelty,  and  some,  perhaps,  for  what  I  hope  will  not  be 
found  in  this  Work,  impracticable  theories. 

The  present  Volume  neither  supersedes  nor  contradicts 
my  former  Work,  neither  is  it  a  repetition  nor  a  continuation; 
but  to  avoid  the  oblong  and  inconvenient  shape  of  that  book, 
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the  present  Volume  is  printed  under  a  different  form  and 
title^  because  I  am  less  ambitious  of  publishing  a  book  of 
beautiful  printSi  than  a  book  of  precepts :  I  must  therefore 
entreat  that  the  plates  be  rather  considered  as  necessary  than 
ornamental ;  they  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  arguments, 
rather  than  to  attract  the  attention.  I  wish  to  make  my 
appeal  less  to  the  eye  than  to  the  understanding. 

In  excuse  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  when  an  author  relates  his  own 
theory,  and  records  his  own  practice^  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  the  language  of  egotism. 

When  called  upon  for  my  opinion  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  a  place,  I  have  generally  delivered  it  in  writing, 
boimd  in  a  small  book,  containing  maps  and  sketches,  to 
explain  the  alterations  proposed :  this  is  called  the  Red  Book 
of  the  place ;  and  thus  my  opinions  have  been  diffused  over 
the  kingdom  in  nearly  two  hundred  such  manuscript  volumes. 
From  many  of  these,  with  the  permission  of  their  respective 
proprietors,  this  Volume  has  been  composed;  sometimes 
adopting  the  substance,  and  sometimes  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Red  Book. 

The  severity  of  criticism  is  seldom  abated  in  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  work  is  produced;  yet 
should  it  be  objected  that  some  parts  of  this  Volume  are 
unequal,  the  author  can  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  whole  has 
been  written  in  a  carriage  during  his  professional  joumejrs 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  being  seldom  more  than  three 
days  together  in  the  same  place,  the  difficulty  of  producing 
this  Volume,  such  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
-who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  stationary  retirement,  or  a  perma- 
nent home. 

The  Plates  are  fac-similes  of  my  sketches  in  the  original 
Red  BookSi  and  have  been  executed  by  various  artists,  whose 
names  are  affixed  to  each ;  to  whom  I  thus  publicly  express 
my  acknowledgments,  and  when  tempted  to  complain  of  delay. 
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diaappointment,  and  want  of  punctuality  In  artists,  I  am 
checked  by  the'  consideration  that  works  of  genius  cannot  be 
restricted  by  time,  like  the  productions  of  daily  labour. 

The  neceeaity  of  blending  Architecture  vdth  Landscape 
Gardening,  mentioned  in  my  former  Woih,  induced  me  to 
■  tarn  the  studies  of  one  of  my  sons  to  that  auxiliary  part  of 
my  profession ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  assistance  of  Mr,  John 
Aiey  Repton  that  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  ornaments 
to  this  Volume.  Hi  a  name  has  hitherto  been  little  known  as 
an  architect,  because  it  was  suppressed  in  many  works  begun 
in  that  of  another  person,  to  whom  I  &eely,  unreservedly,  and 
confidentially  gave  my  advice  and  assistance,  while  my  son 
aided,  with  his  architectural  knowledge  and  his  pencil,  to  form 
pjans  and  designs,  from  which  we  have  derived  neither  fame 
nf>r  profit ;  but  amongst  the  melancholy  evils  to  which  human 
li&  is  subject,  the  most  excruciating  to  a  man  of  sensibility, 
is  the  remembrance  of  disappointed  hope  fi-om  misplaced 
eoofidence. 


^ 
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PREFACE, 


CONTAINING  SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON    TASTE. 


In  every  other  polite  Art,  there  are  certain  established 
rules  or  general  principles,  to  which  the  professor  may  appeal 
in  support  of  his  opinions ;  but  in  Landscape  Gardening  every 
one  delivers  his  sentiments,  or  displays  his  taste,  as  whim  or 
caprice  may  dictate,  without  having  studied  the  subject,  or 
even  thought  it  capable  of  being  reduced  to  aiiy  fixed  rules. 
Hence  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  each  proprietor  of  his 
own  estate,  may  not  be  the  most  proper  person  to  plan  its 
improvement. 

Had  the  art  still  continued  under  the  direction  of  working 
gardeners,  or  nurserymen,  the  proprietor  might  supersede  the 
necessity  of  such  landscape  gardeners,  provided  he  had  pre- 
viously made  this  art  his  study ;  but  not,  (as  it  is  firequently 
asserted)  because  the  gentleman  who  constantly  resides  at  his 
place,  must  be  a  better  judge  of  the  means  of  improving  it, 
than  the  professor  whose  visits  are  only  occasional  ?  for  if  this 
reason  for  a  preference  were  granted,  we  might  with  equal 
truth  assert,  that  the  constant  companion  of  a  sick  man  has  an 
advantage  over  his  physician. 

Improvements  may  be  suggested  by  any  one,  but  thepro* 
feasor  only  acquires  a  knowledge  of  effects  before  they  are 
produced,  and  a  facility  in  producing  them  by  various  methods. 
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expedients^  and  resources^  the  result  of  study,  observation^ 
imd  experience.  He  knows  what  can,  and  what  can  not  be 
accomplished  within  certain  limits.  He  ought  to  know  what 
to  adopt,  and  what  to  reject ;  he  must  endeavour  to  accom- 
modate his  plans  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  who  consults 
him,^  although,  in  some  cases,  they  may  not  strictly  accord 
widi  his  own  taste. 


Good  sense  may  exist  without  ffood  taste,\  yet,  from  their 
intimate  connexion,  many  persons  are  as  much  offended  at 
having  their  taste,  as  their  understanding,  disputed ;  hence 
the  most  ignorant  being  generally  the  most  obstinate,  I  have 
occasionally  found  that,  as  '*  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing, '^  a  little  taste  is  a  troublesome  one. 

Both  taste  and  imderstanding  reqidre  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. Natural  taste^  like  natural  ffenitis^  may  exist  to 
a  oert^  degree,  but  without  study,  observation,  and  expe- 
rience, they  lead  to  error :  there  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance 
which  so  strongly  marks  the  decline  of  public  taste,  as  the  ex- 
travagant applause  bestowed  on  early  efforts  of  imlettered  and 
uncultivated  genius :  extraordinary  instances  of  prematurity 
deserve  to  be  patronised,  fostered,  and  encouraged,  provided 

•  Thus  before  a  house  is  planned,  the  proprietor  must  describe  the  kind 
of  bonse  be  wishes  to  build.  The  architect  is  to  consider  what  must  be 
bad,  and  what  may  be  dispensed  with.  He  ought  to  keep  his  plan  as 
acrupuloudy  within  the  expense  proposed,  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
ground  be  is  to  build  upon :  he  is,  in  short,  to  enter  into  the  views,  the 
iriftbea,  and  the  ideas  ot  the  gentleman  who  will  inhabit  the  house  pro- 
posed. 

t  The  requisites  of  taste  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Beattie,  under  five 
dwtinct  beads.  "  1.  A  lively  and  correct  imagination  ;  2.  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct apprehension ;  3.  the  capacity  of  being  easily,  strongljr,  and  agree- 
ably afiected  wiUi  ^iblimity,  beauty,  harmony,  correct  imitation,  &c. ;  4. 
sympathy,  or  sensibility  of  heart ;  and,  5.  judgment  or  good  sense,  which  is 
the  principal  thing,  and  may  not  very  improperly  be  said  to  comprehend  all 
Ihe  rest" 
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they  excite  admiration  from  excellence,  independent  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances ;  but  the  public  taste  is  endangered  by  die 
circulation  of  such  crude  productions  as  are  curious  only  from 
the  youth  or  ignorance  of  their  authors.  Such  an  apology  to 
the  learned  will  not  compensate  for  the  defects  of  grammar  in 
Poetry,  nor  to  the  scientific  artist  for  the  defects  of  proportion 
and  design  in  Architecture ;  while  the  incorrectness  of  such 
efforts  is  hardly  visible  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  incapable  of 
comparing  their  excellence  with  works  of  established  reputar 
tion.  Thus  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  architecture,  faUe 
taste  is  propctgated  hy  the  sanction  given  to  mediocrity. 

Its  dangerous  tendency,  added  to  its  frequency,  must  plead 
my  excuse  for  taking  notice  of  the  following  vulgar  mode  <rf 
expression :  *'  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  these  matters,  but 
I  know  what  pleases  me.**  This  may  be  the  standard  of  per- 
fection with  those  who  are  content  to  gratify  their  own  taste 
without  inquiring  how  it  may  affect  others ;  but  the  man  of 
good  taste  endeavours  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  pleasure 
he  receives,  and  to  inquire  whether  others  receive  pleasure 
also.  He  knows  that  the  same  principles  which  direct  taste 
in  the  polite  arts,  direct  the  judgment  in  morality ;  in  short, 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  and  what  is 
indifferent,  whether  in  actions,  in  manners,  in  language,  in 
arts,  or  science,  constitutes  the  basis  of  good  taste,  and  marks 
the  distinction  between  the  higher  ranks  of  polished  society, 
and  the  inferior  orders  of  mankind,  whose  daily  labours  allow 
no  leisure  for  other  enjoyments  than  those  of  mere  sensuali 
individual,  and  personal  gratification. 

**  In  most  countries,  novelty,  in  every  form  of  extrava- 
*'gance,  broad  humour,  and  caricature,  affords  the  greatest 
"  delight  to  the  populace.     This  preference  is  congenial  with 
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**  their  love  of  coarse  pleasures^  and  distinguishes  the  multi* 
^'tude  firom  the  more  polite  classes  of  every  nation.  The 
*'  inferior  orders  of  society  are  therefore  disqualified  firom  de- 
ciding upon  the  merits  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  department 
of  taste  is  consequently  confined  to  persons  enlightened  by 
**  education  and  conversant  with  the  world,  whose  views  of 
nature,  of  art,  and  of  mankind,  are  enlarged  and  elevated  by 
an  extensive  range  of  observation.**  Ketf$  Elements  of 
General  Knowledge. 

Those  who  delight  in  depreciating  the  present  by  com- 
parisons with  former  times,  may,  perhaps,  observe  a  decline 
of  taste  m  many  of  the  polite  arts ;  but  surely  in  architecture 
and  gardening,  the  present  era  furnishes  more  examples  of 
attention  to  comfort  and  convenience  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  plans  of  Palladio,  Yitruvius,  or  Le  Notre,  who,  in  the 
display  of  useless  symmetry,  often  forgot  the  requisites  of 
habitation*  The  leading  feature  in  the  good  taste  of  modem 
times^  is  the  just  sense  of  general  utility. 


So  difficult  is  the  task  of  giving  general  satisfaction,  that 
I  am  aware  I  shall  cause  offence  to  some  by  mentioning  their 
placet ;  to  others,  by  not  mentioning  them :  to  some,  by  having 
said  too  much ;  to  others,  by  having  said  too  little.  Yet  to 
establish  principles  firom  experience,  and  theory  firom  practice, 
it  was  necessary  to  quote  examples  ;  I  have  therefore  pre- 
fixed a  list  of  those  places  only  to  which  I  refer  in  the  course 
of  the  work. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  observed,  that  some  of  these  places  are 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  whilst  others  are  so  inconsi- 
derable that  they  might  have  been  omitted.  But  to  the  pro- 
prietor his  own  place  is  always  important ;  and  to  the  professor 
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a  small  place  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  his  art ; 
and  his  whole  attention  and  abilities  should  be  exerted^  whe- 
ther he  is  to  build  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  to  improve  a  forest 
pr  a  single  field.  Well  knowing  that  every  situation  has  its 
facilities  and  its  difficulties,  I  have  never  considered  how  many 
acres  I  was  called  upon  to  improve,  but  how  much  I  could 
improve  the  subject  before  me,  and  have  occasionally  expe- 
rienced more  pleasure  and  more  difficulties  in  a  small  flower- 
garden,  than  amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. 

Some  of  the  places  here  enumerated  are  subjects  which  I 
have  visited  only  once  ;  others,  from  the  death  of  the  propri- 
etors, the  change  of  property,  the  difference  of  opinions,  or  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  finished 
according  to  my  suggestions.  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  in  each  place  where  my  plans  have  been 
partially  adopted  or  partially  rejected.  To  claim  as  my  own, 
and  to  arrogate  to  myself  all  that  I  approve  at  each  place, 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  taste  of  the  several  proprietors 
who  may  have  suggested  improvements.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  should  be  sorry,  that  to  my  taste  should  be  attributed  all 
the  absurdities  which  fashion,  or  custom,  or  whim,  may  have 
occasionally  introduced  in  some  of  these  places.  I  can  only 
advise,  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate,  and,  in  many  cases,  must 
rather  conform  to  what  has  been  ill  begun,  than  attempt  to 
pull  to  pieces  and  remodel  the  whole  Work. 

**  Non  mihi  res  sed  me  rebus  subjungere  conor." 
[Circumstances  do  not  yield  to  me,  I  am  forced  to  yield  to  them.] 

To  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  folly  approved^  where  I 
have  found  it  necessary  merely  to  assent,  1  shall  here  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  my  opinion  negatively,  as  the  only  means  of  doinff 
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so  without  giving  offence  to  those  from  whom  I  may  differ ; 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  humility  of  experience,  I  am  con- 
scious my  opinion  may,  in  some  cases,  be  deemed  wrong.  The 
same  motives  which  induce  me  to  mention  what  I  recommend, 
will  also  justify  me  in  mentioning  what  I  disapprove ;  a  few 
observations,  therefore,  are  subjoined  to  mark  those  errors,  or 
absurdities  in  modem  gardening  and  architecture,  to  which  I 
have  never  willingly  subscribed,  and  from  which  it  will  easily 
be  ascertained  how  much  of  what  is  called  the  improvement 
of  any  place  in  the  list,  may  properly  be  attributed  to  my 
advice.  It  is  rather  upon  my  opinions  in  writing,  than  on 
the  partial  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  my  plans  have 
sometimes  been  executed,  that  I  wish  my  fame  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

OBJECTION   No.  1. 

There  is  no  error  more  prevalent  in  modem  gardening,  or 
more  frequently  carried  to  excess,  than  taking  away  hedges  to 
unite  many  small  fields  into  one  extensive  and  naked  lawn, 
before  plantations  are  made  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
park ;  and  where  ground  is  subdivided  by  sunk  fences,  imagi- 
nary freedom  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  actual 
confinement. 

No.  2. 

The  baldness  and  nakedness  round  the  house  is  part  of  the 
same  mistaken  system,  of  concealing  fences  to  gain  extent.  A 
palace,  or  even  an  elegant  villa,  in  a  grass  field,  appears  to  me 
incongruous ;  yet  I  have  seldom  had  sufficient  influence  to 
correct  this  common  error. 

Ko.  3. 

An  approach  which  does  not  evidently  lead  to  the  house. 
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or  which  does  not  take  the  shortest  course,  cannot  be  right. 
[This  rule  must  be  taken  with  certain  limitations.  The  short- 
est  road  across  a  lawn  to  a  house  will  seldom  be  found  grace- 
fill,  and  often  vulgar.  A  road  bordered  by  trees  in  the  form 
of  an  avenue,  may  be  straight  without  being  vulgar ;  and 
grandeur,  not  grace  or  elegance,  is  the  expression  expected  to 
be  produced.] 

No.  4. 

A  poor  man*s  cottage,  divided  into  what  is  called  a  pair 
of  lodges,  is  a  mistaken  expedient  to  mark  importance  in  the 
entrance  to  a  Park. 

No.  5. 

The  entrance  gate  should  not  be  visible  fi'om  the  mansion, 
unless  it  opens  into  a  court  yard. 

No.  6. 

The  plantation  surrounding  a  place,  called  a  Beliy  I  have 
never  advised ;  nor  have  I  ever  willingly  marked  a  drive,  or 
walk,  completely  round  the  verge  of  a  park,  except  in  small 
villas,  where  a  dry  path  round  a  person's  ovm  field  is  always 
more  interesting  to  him  than  any  other  walk. 

No.  7. 

Small  plantations  of  trees,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  are  the 
best  expedients  to  form  groups,  because  trees  planted  singly 
seldom  grow  well ;  neglect  of  thinning  and  removing  the  fence, 
has  produced  that  ugly  deformity  called  a  Clump. 

No.  8. 
Water  on  an  eminence,  or  on  the  side  of  a  liill,  is  among 
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the  mocit  common  errors  of  Mr.  Brown's  followers :  in  nume- 
rous instances  I  have  been  allowed  to  remove  such  pieces  of 
water  firom  the  hills  to  the  valleys ;  but  in  many  my  advice  has 
not  prevailed. 

No.  9. 

Deception  may  be  allowable  in  imitating  the  works  of 
kature;  thus  artificial  rivers^  lakes,  and  rock  scenery,  can 
only  be  great  by  deception,  and  the  mind  acquiesces  in  the 
fraud,  after  it  is  detected :  but  in  works  of  art  every  trick 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Sham  churches,  sham  ruins,  sham 
bridges,  and  everything  which  appears  what  it  is  not,  disgusts 
when  the  trick  is  discovered. 

No.  10. 

In  buildings  of  every  kind  the  character  should  be  strictly 
observed.  No  incongruous  mixture  can  be  justified.  To  add 
Gredau  to  Gothic,  or  Gothic  to  Grecian,  is  equally  absurd ; 
ajid  a  sharp  pointed  arch  to  a  gardien  gate  or  a  dairy  window, 
bowever  firequently  it  occurs,  is  not  less  offensive  than  Grecian 
aidiitecture,  in  which  the  standard  rules  of  relative  propor^ 
tion  are  neglected  or  violated. . . 

The  perfection  of  landscftpe  gar^eping  consists  in  the  full- 
est attention  to  these  principles.  Utility^  Proportion^  and  Unity  ^ 
or  hannony  of  parts  to  the  whole. 


s 
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LIST  OF  THE  PLACES 


REFERRED  TO  AS  EXAMPLES. 


AbioKtob  Hall Cambridf^eshire John  Mortlock,  Esq. 

Adlestrop  Gloucesterehire J.  H.  Leigh,  Esq. 

Antony   Cornwall R.  P.  Carew,  Esq.  M.P* 

Ashton  Court Somersetshire Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  Bart 

Aston  Cheshire Hon.  Mrs.  Hanrey  Astoo 

Attingham Shropshire Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick 

Babworth Nottinghamshire  ....  Hon.  J.  B.  Simpson,  M.P. 

Bank  Farm    Sorry   Hon.  Gen.  SL  John 

Bayham Kent Earl  Camden 

.  Betchworth   Surry   Hon.  W.  H.  Bouverie,  M.P. 

Blaise  Castle Gloucestenthire J.  S.  Harfoid,  Esq. 

Bowood Wiltshire    Marquis  Lansdown 

Brandsbury   Middlesex Hon.  Lady  Salosbury 

Bracondale Norfolk  P.  Martineau,  Esq. 

BrentrcyHill    Gloucestershire  .•  ..Wm.  Payne,  Esq. 

Buckminster Leicestershire   Sir  Wm.  Manners,  Bart. 

Bulstrode  Buckinghamshire. ...  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland 

Burleigh  on  the  Hill  Rutiandshire Earl  Winchelsea 

C*"on Norfolk   Jer.  Ives,  Esq. 

^Cashiobury    Hertfordshire Earl  of  Essex 

Catehfrench Cornwall Francis  Glanville,  Esq.  M.P. 

Chilton  Lodge  .... .  .Berkshire  John  Pearse,  Esq. 

CUyberryHall Essex  James  Hatch,  Esq, 

Cobham  Hall Kent Earl  Damley 

Courteen  Hall Northamptonshire  . .  Sir  Wm.  Wake,  Bart 

Corsham  House    ....  Wiltshire    Paul  Cob.  Methnen,  Esq. 

CondoTer  Park Shropshire Owen  Smyth  Owen,  Esq. 

Coombe  Lodge Berks  &  Oxfordshire  Samuel  Gardener,  Esq. 

Cote  Bank Gloucestershire Wm.  Broderip,  Esq. 

J:'?^®: Cheshire John  Crewe,  Esq.  M.P. 

^^^^rd  Suffolk Marquis  Comwallis 

Donington Park  ....Leicestershire  EarlMoira 

Dulwich  Casina  ....Surry  Richard  Shawe,  Esq. 

DuUingham  House  .  .Cambridgeshire Colonel  Jeaffreson 

Byrham  Park   Gloucestershire Wm.  Blathway te,  Esq. 

^^^ Bristol T.Tyndall,  Esq. 

^*™«>n« Herefordshire    J.  G.  Cotterel,  Esq.  M.P, 

Gayhurst Buckinghamshire. . .  .George  Wright,  Esq. 

Glemham    Suffolk Dudley  North,  Esq.  M.P. 

-The  Grove Southgate  Walker  Gray,  Esq. 

Hasells    Bedfordshire Francis  Pym,  Esq. 

Harewood  House. . .  .Yorkshire  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harewood 

Heathfleld Sussex Francis  Newberry,  Esq. 

High  Legh Cheshire G.  J.Legh,  Esq. 

Higham  Hills Essex  John  Harman,  E«i. 

Highlands Essex  C.  H.  Kortright,  Esq. 

HillHall    Essex  Sir  Wm.  Smyth,  Bart 
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HoUUuun Norfolk  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.P. 

Holwood Kent Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt. 

Holme  Park Berkshire  Richard  Palmer,  Esq. 

Hooton Cheshire Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart. 

Hnrlingham  in  Falham John  Ellis,  Esq. 

Kenwood   Middlesex Earl  Mans6eld 

langlejPark    Kent Right  Hon.  Lord  Owydr 

iatfaom  House Lancashire . « Wilbraham  BooUe,  Esq.  M.P. 

Langleys Essex  W.Tuffnel,  Esq. 

tt?ennere Snffblk N.  Lee  Acton,  Esq. 

I'Owombe Deronshise Ch.  Hoare,  Esq. 

MaidenEarlj   Berkshiie  £. Golding,  Esq.  ALP. 

Magdalen  College    ..Oxford President  and  Fellows 

MeriyHonse Dorsetshire W.  Willet  WiUet,  Esq. 

Miltnn  Hoose    Cambridgeshire Sam.  Knight,  Esq. 

MUtoD  Abbey Northamptonshire  .  Earl  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam 

Michel  Grove Sossex Richard  Walker,  Esq. 

Moccas  Court    Herefordshire    Sir  George  Coroewail,  Bart.  M.P. 

MuIgraTe    Yorkshire   Right  Hun.  Lord  Mulgrave 

Newton  Park Somersetshire    W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.  M.P. 

Nonnanton Rutlandshire Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Bart  M.P. 

Oklbary  Court Gloucestershire T.  G^rasme,  Esq. 

.  Organ  Hall Hertfordshire Wm.  Togw ood,  Esq. 

PaasbaDgor  Hertfordshire Earl  Cowper 

Port  Eliot Cornwall Right  Hon.  Lord  Crags  Eliot 

Prestwood Staffordshire Hon.  Edw.  Foley,  M.P. 

Plas  Newyd Anglesea Earl  of  Uxbridge 

Purify Berkshire  J.  AntStorer,  Esq. 

Reodlesham  Suffolk P.  Thellossoo,  Esq.  M.P. 

Rig North  Wales Col.  E.  V.  W.  Salesbury 

Sinden  Oxfordshire  J.  Langston,  Esq.  M.P. 

Searrisbrick  Lancashire T.  Scarrisbriok  Eocleston,  Esq. 

Sheffield  Place Sussex Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield 

Shaideloes Buckinghamshire. . . .  W m.  Drake,  Esq.  M.P. 

Stoke  Park Herefordshire    Hon.  E.  Foley,  M.P. 

Sloke  Pogies Berkshire  John  Penn,  Esq. 

Stonesitott Somersetohire    Hippesley  Coxe,  Esq.  M.P. 

St  John's  Isleof  Wight Kdw.  Simeon,  Esq. 

Stapleloii Gloucestershire W.  Lovell,  M.D. 

StmltiNiPark    Hampshire Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart  M.P. 

Sliealham  Villa    ....Surry  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 

SoftoB  Court Herefordshire    James  Hereford  Esq. 

SttdridgePark   ....Kent Claude  Scott,  Esq.  M.P. 

SatlBw   Essex  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 

Tapknr    Buckinghamshire.... J.  Fryrr,  Esq. 

Teadring Suffolk Sir  Wm.  Rowley,  Bart 

Thoieshy Nottinghamshire  ....  Lord  Viscount  Newark 

Valeyfiekl Perthshire Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart  M.P. 

WaD  Hall    Hertfordshire G.  W.  Thellusson,  Esq.  M.P. 

West  Wycombe Buckinghamshire. . .  .Sir  J.  Dashwood  King,  Bart 

Wsniwortk  House    . .  Yorkshire  Earl  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam 

Wdbeck Nottinghamshire  ....  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland 

"WkittoB  Park    Middlesex Samuel  Prime,  Esq. 

Wimpole Cambridgeshire Earl  Hurdwicke 

Woodlej Berkshire Right  Hon.  H.  Addington,  M.P. 

WycoMbe  Buckinghamshire. . .  .Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduclion— Generd  Principle*— Utility— Scale— Variom  Eumple*  of 
comparative  Proportion— Uu  of  Penpective— Ewunple  from  «»■ 
Fo«T — Ground — Several  Exunplet  of  removiog  Earth — Ji*  great 
Hill  ftt  Wbhtvosth. 

The  Theory  and  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  have 
seldom  fallen  under  the  consideration  of  the  same  author; 
because  those  who  have  delivered  their  opinions  in  vritiiig  on 
this  art  have  had  little  practical  experience,  and  few  of  its 
professors  hare  been  able  to  deduce  their  rules  from  theoretical 
principles.  To  such  persons  indeed  had  its  practice  been 
committed,  that  it  required  no  common  degree  of  fortitude 
and  perseverance  to  elevate  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  to 
its  proper  rank,  and  amongst  those  which  distinguish  the 
pleasures  of  civilized  society  from  the  pursuits  of  sayage  and 
barbarous  nations. 

Not  deterred  by  the  sneer  of  ignorance,*  the  contradiction 
of  obstinacy,  the  nonsense  of  vanity,  or  the  prevalence  of  &lse 

*  The  ignorance  and  obitinacy  here  alluded  to,  relate  to  the  freqarat 
o|ipoBilion  1  have  experienced  from  gardeners,  bailifia,  and  land  atewKrda, 
who  either  wilfully  mu  my  plane,  or  ignonuitiy  miftake  my  inaUnctims. 
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taste,  I  made  the  a^ttempt ;  and  with  the  counsels  and  advice 
of  men  of  science,  and  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  a  very  large  portion  of  its  scenery 
has  heen  committed  to  my  care  for  improvement.  Hence  it 
might  be  expected,  that  with  some  degree  of  confidence  I  now 
should  deliver  the  result  of  my  observations ;  yet,  from  the 
difficulties  continually  increasing  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  with  far  more 
diffidence  than  I  did  my  former  volume:  because  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  study,  reflection  and  observation  on  those 
things  which  we  do  know,  teach  us  to  regret  our  circumscribed 
knowledge,  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  to  fixed  principles 
the  boimdless  variety  of  the  works  of  Nature. 

If  any  general  principles  could  be  established  in  this  art, 
I  think  that  they  might  be  deduced  from  the  joint  conside- 
ration of  relative  fitness  or  utility,  and  comparative  proportion 
or  SCALE ;  the  former  may  be  referred  to  ^e  mind,  the  latter 
to  the  eye,  yet  these  two  must  be  inseparable. 

Under  relative  fitness  I  include  the  comfort,  the  con- 
venience, the  character,  and  every  circumstance  of  a  place, 
that  renders  it  the  desirable  habitation  of  man,  and  adapts  it 
to  the  uses  of  each  individual  proprietor ;  for  it  has  occasion- 
ally happened  to  me  to  have  been  consulted  on  the  same 
subject  by  two  different  proprietors,  when  my  advice  has 
been  materially  varied,  to  accord  with  the  respective  circimi- 
stances  or  intentions  of  each. 

The  second  is  that  leading  principle  which  depends  on 
sight,  and  which  I  call  comparative  proportion ;  because  all 
objects  appear  great  or  small  by  comparison  only,  or  as  they 
have  a  reference  to  other  objects  with  which  they  are  liable 
to  be  compared. 

As  this  will  be  more  clearly  explained  by  an  example,  the 
vignette^  at  the   beginning   of  the   chapter  presents  two 


*  Betides  the  obelisks  in  tbe  vignette,  are  several  other  emblems  relating 
to  hndecape  gardening :  the  proportional  compares  are  often  necessary  to 
bi  the  exact  comparative  dimensions  on  paper,  to  reduce  or  enlarge  the 
scale^  and  the  flowing  lines  of  ribbon  or  linen  cloth  are  frequently  necessary 
to  mark  the  outline  of  a  piece  of  water,  when  its  effect  is  to  be  iudged  of  at 
a  distance ;  but,  above  all,  the  eye  to  observe  and  the  hand  to  delineate,  are 
always  neeesMorVy  and  will  often  supersede  the  use  of  every  instrument ; 
because  the  judicious  artist  must  rather  consider  things  as  they  appear  than 
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obelisks,  of  exactly  the  same  size,  yet  by  the  figures  placed 
near  each,  they  appear  to  be  of  very  different  dimensions. 
The  height  of  a  man  we  know  to  be  generally  firom  five  to  six 
feet,  but  an  obelisk  may  be  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet  high;, 
we  therefore  compare  the  unknown  with  the  known  object, 
and  immediately  pronounce  one  of  these  obelisks  to  be  twice 
the  size  of  the  other.  Yet  without  some  such  scale  to  assLst 
the  eye,  it  would  be  equally  difficult  either  in  nature,  or  in  a 
picture,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  objects  of 
imcertain  dimensions. 

At  HoLKHAM,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  lofty  obdisk 
seen  from  the  portico,  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  shrub- 
bery, but  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  found  that  these  apparent 
shrubs  were  really  large  trees,  and  only  depressed  by  the 
greater  height  of  the  obelisk.  A  similar  instance  occurs  at 
Wblbeck  ;  the  large  grove  of  oaks  seen  from  the  house  across 
the  water,  consists  of  trees  most  remarkable  for  their  straight 
and  lofty  stems ;  yet,  to  a  stranger,  their  magnitude  is  appa- 
rently lessened  by  an  enormous  large  and  flourishing  ash, 
which  rises  like  a  single  tree  out  of  a  bank  of  brushwood. 
When  I  was  first  consulted  respecting  Wentworth  House, 
the  lawn  behind  it  appeared  circumscribed,  and  the  large 
trees  which  surrounded  that  lawn  appeared  depressed  by  four 
tall  obeUsks:  these  have  since  been  removed,  the  stately  trees 
have  assumed  their  true  magnitude,  and  the  effect  of  confine- 
ment  is  done  away. 

I  have  illustrated  these  observations  by  the  example  of  an 
obelisk  [fig.  37],  because  its  height  being  indeterminate,  it 
may  mislead  the  eye  as  a  scale ;  since,  according  to  its  size  and 
situation,  the  very  same  design  may  serve  for  a  lamp-post,  a 
mile-stone  in  the  market-place  of  a  city,  an  ornament  to  a 
public  square,  or  it  may  be  raised  on  the  simmdt  of  a  hill,  a 
monument  to  a  nation*s  glory. 

The  necessity  of  observing  scale  or  comparative  proportion, 
may  be  fiirther  elucidated  by  a  reference  to  West  Wycombe, 
a  place  generally  known,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  road  to 
Oxford.     Amongst  the  profrision  of  buildings  and  ornament 

as  thejr  really  exist,  by  which  he  may  unite  distant  objects,  and  separate 
those  in  contact;  his  effects  must  be  studied  with  the  eye  <^  the  painter, 
and  reduced  to  proper  scale  with  the  measurement  of  the  land  surveyor. 
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which  the  false  taste  of  the  last  age  lavished  upon  this  spot, 
many  were  correct  in  design,  and,  considered  separately,  in 
proportion ;  but  even  many  of  the  designs,  although  perfect 
in  themselves,  were  rendered  absurd,  firom  inattention  either 
to  the  scale  or  situation  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The 
wmmit  of  a  hill  is  covered  by  a  large  mass  of  Grecian  archi« 
lecture,  out  of  which  apparently  rises  a  small  square  projection, 
with  a  ball  at  the  top,  not  unlike  the  kind  of  cupolas 
M^Jaced  over  stables;  but  in  reality  this  building  is  the 
tower  of  a  church,*  and  the  ball  a  room  sufficiently  large  to 
wntam  eight  or  ten  people* 

This  comparative  proportion,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
Attention  to  scale  or  measurement,  is  not  only  necessary  with 
pgard  to  objects  near  each  other,  but  it  forms  the  basis  of  all 
improvement  depending  on  perspective,  by  the  laws  of  which 
It  is  well  known  that  objects  diminish  in  apparent  size  in 
proportion  to  their  distance :  yet  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  imiversally  considered. 
I  shall,  therefore,  mention  a  few  instances  in  which  I  have 
•ndled  myself  of  its  effiscts- 

At  HuRLiNOHAM,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Ae  house  was  necessarily  contracted  by  the  vicinity 
rf  the  river,  yet  being  too  large  to  be  kept  under  the  scythe 
«>ri  roller,  and  too  small  to  be  fed  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I 
^commended  the  introduction  of  Aldemey  cows  only ;  and 
the  effi^  16  diat  of  giving  imaginary  extent  to  the  place, 
^ch  is  thus  measured  below  a  true  standard;  because  if 

*  On  the  summit  of  anotiher  building,  viz.  a  saw-mill  in  the  parl^  was  a 
%Qit  of  a  man  in  a  brown  coat  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  representing  the 
P^  Penn,  of  Pensylvania,  which  being  much  larger  than  the  natural  pro- 
~**^~  of  a  man,  yet  having  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon  the  roof  of  the 
diminished  the  size  of  every  other  object  by  which  it  was  sur- 
It  has  mnce  been  removed,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Penn,  at  Stoke  Pogies,  where,  placed  in  a  room,  it  seems  a  colossal  figure. 
^M^er  instance  of  fiidse  scale  at  this  place,  was  the  diminutive  building 
*>A  a  gpin  at  the  end  of  the  park,  which,  perhaps,  when  the  neighbouring 
^*^^  were  small,  might  have  bieen  placed  there  with  a  view  of  extending  the 
pciipecUve.  This  artifice  may  he  allowable  in  certain  cases,  and  to  a 
c^rtim  dmee,  yet  a  cathedral  in  miniature  must  in  itself  be  absurd ;  and 
w]ieD  we  know  that  it  was  only  the  residence  of  a  shoemaker,  and  actually 
dedicated  to  St.  Crinnn,  it  becomes  truly  ridiculous. 

I  hare  drawn  these  examples  of  defects  firom  West  Wycombe,  because 

S'  m  obvious  to  every  passenger  on  a  very  public  road,  and  because  I 
\f  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  have  occasion  to  mention  the  many 
beauties  of  this  place. 
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distance  will  make  a  large  animal  appear  small,  so  the  distance 
will  be  apparently  extended  by  tbe  smallness  of  the  animal. 

The  same  reasoning  induced  me  to  prefer,  at  Stoke 
PoGiES,  abridge  of  more  arches  than  one  over  a  river  which  is 
the  work  of  art,  whilst  in  natural  rivers  a  single  arch  is  often 
preferable,  because  in  the  latter  we  wish  to  increase  the 
magnitude  of  the  bridge,  whilst  in  the  former  we  endeavour 
to  give  importance  to  the  artificial  river. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  compa- 
rative scale,  occurred  near  the  metropolis,  where  a  gentleman 
wished  to  purchase  a  distant  field  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
out  a  tile-kiln,  but  I  convinced  him,  that  during  the  life 
of  man  the  nuisance  could  never  be  hid  from  his  windows  by 
planting  near  the  kiln,  whilst  a  few  trees,  judiciously  placed 
within  his  own  ground,  would  eflTect  the  purpose  the  year 
after  they  were  planted. 


The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  is  in  no  instance  more 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  painting  than  in  whatever 
relates  to  perspective,  or  the  difierence  between  the  real  and 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  objects,  arising  frt>m  their  relative 
situations ;  for  without  some  attention  to  perspective^  both 
the  dimensions  and  the  distances  of  objects  will  be  changed 
and  confoimded.  Few  instances  having  occurred  to  me  where 
this  can  be  more  forcibly  elucidated  than  in  the  ground  at 
THE  FORT,  near  Bristol ;  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  following 
observations  to  shew  what  can,  and  what  can  not  be  done,  by 
a  judicious  application  of  the  laws  of  perspective. 

When  I  first  visited  the  fort,  I  found  it  surrounded  by 
vast  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  immense  heaps  of  earth  and 
broken  rock :  these  had  been  made  to  form  the  cellars  and 
foundations  to  certain  additions  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  which 
were  afterwards  relinquished.  The  first  idea  that  presented 
itself  was  to  restore  the  ground  to  its  original  shape ;  but  a 
little  refiection  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the  place, 
naturally  led  me  to  inquire  whether  some  considerable  advan- 
tage might  not  be  derived  from  the  mischief  which  had  thus 
been  already  done. 
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Few  situatioiis  command  so  varied^  so  richi  and  so  exten* 
aive  a  view  as  the  fort  ;  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
which  looks  over  the  vast  city  of  Bristol,  it  formerly  surveyed 
the  river,  and  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  it,  without 
being  incommoded  by  too  much  view  of  the  city  itself:  but 
the  late  prodigious  increase  of  biuldings  had  so  injured  the 
prospect  from  this  house,  that  its  original  advanti^es  of 
flitaation  were  almost  destroyed,  and  there  was  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  could  ever  be  made  desirable  either  as  a 
villa  or  as  a  country  residence;  because  it  was  not  only 
exposed  to  the  unsightly  rows  of  houses  in  Park-street  and 
Berkeley-square,  but  it  was  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
nimierous  crowds  of  people  who  claimed  a  right  of  footpath 
through  the  park,  immediately  before  the  windows.  It  was, 
therefore,  as  public  as  any  house  in  any  square  or  street  of 
BristoL  If  the  earth  had  been  simply  put  back  to  the  places 
firom  whence  it  had  been  taken,  the  expense  of  its  removal 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  method  which  occurred  to 
me  as  more  advisable ;  viz.  to  fill  up  the  chasms  partly,  by 
levelling  the  sides  into  them,  and  raising  a  bank  with  a  wall 
to  exclude  the  footpath,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  section 
[fig.  S8],  where  the  dotted  line  shews  the  original  shape  of 
the  ground ;  the  zig-zag  line,  holes  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
deep ;  the  shaded  line,  the  shape  of  the  ground  as  altered* 


Chaam 


By  this  expedient  we  hide  the  objectionable  part  of  the 
view,  and  by  planting  the  raised  heap  of  earth  we  produce  a 
degree  of  privacy  and  seclusion  in  this  newly  created  valley 
within  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  was  never  before  known 
m  expected  in  this  open  situation.  The  pleasure-ground, 
immediately  near  the  house,  is  separated  firom  the  park  by  a 
wall,  against  which  the  earth  is  ever3nvhere  laid  as  before 
deKrObed,  so  as  to  carry  the  eye  over  the  heads  of  persons 
who  may  be  walking  in  the  adjoining  footpath.    This  wall 

T 
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not  only  hides  them  from  the  house,  but  also  prevents  their 
overlooking  the  pleasure-ground.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
great  utility,  this  absolute  necessity,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
wall,  from  the  park,  gives  an  air  of  confinement,  and  the  only 
expedient  by  which  this  might  be  well  remedied,  would  be  a 
total  change  in  the  character  of  the  place,  or,  rather,  by  altering 
the  house  to  make  it  vrhat  its  name  and  situation  denote :  for 
if  THE  FORT  were  restored  to  its  original  character  of  a  castle 
or  fortress,  this  wall,  instead  of  being  objectionable,  wo^d 
then  act  as  a  terrace,  and  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of 
extent,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.* 

The  drawings  [figs.  89  and  40]  represent  the  view  from 
the  house,  as  it  appeared  before  and  i^r  the  improvement ; 
upon  the  slide  [fig.  39]  are  shewn  five  rods  or  poles,  all  of 


which  are  supposed  to  be  ten  feet  high,  and  placed  at  different 
distances  from  the  eye ;  these  shew  the  difference  in  the  ^>- 
parent  height  of  the  same  object  in  the  different  situations, 
and,  of  course,  what  may  be  expected  frx>m  trees  planted  of 
any  given  size  at  each  place :  from  hence,  it  is  evident,  that 
a  young  tree  at  No.  I,  will  hide  notbing  for  many  years 
except  the  park  wall.  ^  tree  of  the  same  size  at  No.  2, 
will  do  little  more :  this  is  confirmed,  also,  by  the  large  trees 
already  growing  there ;  but  at  No.  3,  where  a  heap  of  earth 

■  A  drairiiig  a  inaerted  in  the  Red  Book  to  ibew  the  manner  of  tlma 
altering  the  house ;  but  the  plate  in  this  work  it  nifflcient  to  explnn  the 
process  used  in  sscertauiing  the  possibili^  of  so  planting  out  the  view  of  th« 
neighbouring  houses  ai  to  exclude  what  ought  to  be  liid,  withoat  biding 
what  ought  to  be  seen. 
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has  been  thrown  up  to  a  conaiderable  heigbt,  a  tree  of  twenty 
feet  would  hide  moet  of  the  houses ;  and  in  like  manner  at 
No.  4  and  No.  5,  immediate  effects  may  be  produced,  by 
judiciously  planting,  to  shew  the  distant  objects  over  or  under 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  foreground. 


Althongli,  from  the  nature  of  this  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  any  connecting  series  of  arrangement,  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper,  iu  this  place,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable 
instances  of  removing  earth  and'  altering  the  shape  of  the 
sur&ce  of  ^ound,  especially  as  there  is  no  part  of  my  pro- 
fessicm  attended  with  so  much  expense,  or  more  &equent1y 
objected  to,  because  so  often  mismanaged. 

Where  a  ridge  of  ground  very  near  the  eye  intercepts  the 
view  of  a  valley  below,  it  is  wonderful  how  great  an  effect 
may  be  produced  by  a  very  trifling  removal  of  die  ridge  only ; 
thus,  at  MoccAS  Court,  a  very  small  quantity  of  earth  con- 
cealed from  the  house  the  view  of  that  beautiful  reach  of  the 
river  Wye,  which  has  since  been  opened.  At  Oldbxiry 
Court  the  view  is  opened  into  a  romantic  glen,  by  the  same 
kind  of  operation.  At  Catchprekch  the  same  thing  is 
advised,  to  shew  the  opposite  hills;  and  in  this  instance  it 
may  appear  surprising,  that  the  removal  of  a  few  yards  of 
euth  was  sufficient  to  display  a  vast  extent  of  distant 
prospect. 

But  this  effect  must  depend  on  the  natural  shape  of  the 
sur&ce  near  the  eye ;  for  example,  if  the  shape  be  that  of  the 
npper  line  [fig.  41]  a,  the  object  at  f  cannot  be  seen  without 
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the  removal  of  all  the  earth  between  the  dotted  line  and  the 
sur&ce;  but  if  the  shape  be  that  of  b,  the  removal  of  the 


part  not  shaded  will  not  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  valley ;  and 
it  is  not  always  desirable  to  see  the  whole  surfiwie ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  better  that  a  part  should  be  concealed  than  that 
the  whole  should  be  shewn  foreshortened,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  looking  down  or  up  an  inclined  plane.* 

The  most  arduous  operations  of  removing  ground  are 
generally  those  where  the  geometric  taste  of  gardening  had 
distorted  the  natural  surface,  and  where  it  would  now  be 
attended  with  much  greater  trouble  and  expense  to  restore 
the  groimd  to  its  original  shape,  than  had  been  formerly 
dedicated  to  make  those  slopes  and  regular  forms,  which  are 
more  like  the  works  of  a  military  engineer  than  of  a  painter 
or  a  gardener. 

Few  instances  have  occurred  to  me  where  great  expense  in 
moving  ground  was  reqmsite  to  produce  pleasing  effects,  and 
it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  I  advise  much  alteration  in 
the  sur&ce  of  ground,  because,  however  great  the  labour,  or 
expensive  the  process,  it  is  a  part  of  the  art  from  which  the 
professor  can  derive  but  little  credit,  since  his  greatest  praise 
must  be,  that  the  ground  looks,  when  finished,  as  if  art  had 
never  interfered.  "  Ars  est  celare  artem."  [The  excellence 
of  art  is  in  its  concealment.] 

When  I  was  first  consulted,  at  Sundridoe  Park,  by 

*  Having  often  seen  great  expense  incurred  by  removing  ground  to 
shew  the  whole  surface  of  a  valley  m>m  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  explain  that  such  an  effort  is  seldom  useful  or  desirable.  To  Uie 
painter  it  is  impossible  to  represent  ground  thtis  foreshortened,  and  the 
first  source  of  beauty,  in  ihe  composition  of  a  landscape,  is  the  separation 
of  distinct  distances;  the  imagination  delights  in  filling  up  those  parts  of 
the  picture  which  the  eye  cannot  see ;  and  thus,  in  a  landscape,  while  we 
do  not  see  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  we  suppose  it  deeper  than  it  really  is; 
but  when  its  whole  shape  is  once  laid  open,  the  magic  of  fancied  rocks  and 
rattling  torrents  is  reduced,  perhaps,  to  the  mortifying  discovery  of  a  dry 
valley  or  a  swampy  meadow. 
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Mr.  Lmdj  the  former  possessor,  the  hoiuse,  which  has  since 
been  pulled  down,  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley ;  and 
those  who  knew  the  spot  despaired  of  finding  a  situation  for  a 
house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  that  the  rooms 
mi^t  have  a  southern  aspect,  as  the  bank  was  too  steep  to 
admit  of  any  building.  My  much  respected  friend,  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  by  art  we 
have  produced  a  situation  whicb  nature  denied.  The  earth 
was  lowered  thirty  feet  perpendicidarly,  at  the  spot  on  which 
the  house  was  built,  and  so  disposed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
that  no  trace  of  artificial  management  is  now  to  be  dis- 
covered.* 

Among  the  greatest  examples  of  removing  ground,  may 
he  mentioned  the  work  going  on  at  Bulstrode,  under  the 
direction  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself;  whose 
good  taste  will  not  suffer  any  part  of  that  beautiful  park  to  be 
disguised  by  the  misjudging  taste  of  former  times,  and  who, 
hy  opening  the  valleys  and  taking  away  a  great  depth  of  earth 
from  the  stems  of  the  largest  trees,  which  had  been  formerly 
buried,  is,  by  degrees,  restoring  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  its  original  and  natural  shape.f 

As  connected  vnth  the  subject  of  moving  ground,  I  shall 
extract  from  my  JRed  Book  of  Wentworth  the  following 
observations,  concerning  the  great  work  at  that  place  which 
bad  so  long  been  carrying  on  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

*  The  house,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  Btands,  are  exactly  in  due  pro- 
pcrtioo  to  each  other;  and  the  fonner  is  so  fitted  to  the  situation  and  views 
vinch  it  commands,  Uiat  I  regret  having  shared  with  another  the  reputation 
of  derigmnuir  and  adapting  this  very  singular  house  to  circumstances  which 
oaoot  wdlbe  explamedbut  upon  the  spot;  having  ^ven  a  drawing  and 
^ociipcioii  Off  the  scene  to  Mr.  Angus,  in  justice  to  his  work,  I  will  not  in- 
*^«ny  view  of  this  house ;  but  its  distance  is  so  short  from  the  capital,  that, 
ua  many  others,  my  best  reference  will  be  to  the  place  itself. 

In  thus  Teferring  to  places  improved  under  my  direction,  it  is  not  to  be 
"vippoied  that  they  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  icUe  eurioiUy;  but  the  same 
V^  taste,  and  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment,  which  induce  a  proprietor 
to  eoBsolt  the  professor  of  an  art,  will  naturally  operate  in  favour  mscienr 

t  In  this  great  work  are  occasionally  employed,  among  the  more  effi- 
neot  labourers,  a  hundred  children,  from  ten  to  fifteen  vears  old,  who  are 
tbns  early  trained  to  habits  of  wholesome  industry,  far  oifierent  firom  the 
^  air  and  confinement  of  spinning  in  a  cotton-mill ;  to  the  benevolent 
(observer  no  object  can  be  more  delightfUl  than  park  scenery  thus.animated. 


14^ 
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Of  the  view  from  the  portico  at  Wentworth  House 
[figs.  42  and  43],  my  opinion  is  so  contrary  to  that  of  many 
others  who  have  advised  a  farther  removal  of  the  hill,  that  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  improper  to  state  very  fuUy  the  reasons  on 
which  I  ground  this  opinion, — viz.  that  so  £ar  from  such  an 
operation  being  equivalent  to  the  trouble  by  which  it  must 
be  executed,  I  would  not  advise  its  removal,  if  it  could  be 
much  more  easily  effected,  because — 

1.  The  outline  of  the  horizon  beyond  this  hill  is  almost  a 
straight  line,  and  would  be  very  offensive  when  shewn  over 
another  straight  line  parallel  to  it* 

2.  The  view  of  the  valley  beyond,  however  rich  in  itself^ 
is  too  motley  to  form  a  part  of  the  proper  landscape  from  such 
a  palace  as  Wentworth  House,  although,  from  many  situations 
in  the  park,  it  is  a  very  interesting  feature. 

3.  The  vast  plain,  which  has  with  so  much  difficulty  been 
obtained  in  front  of  the  house,  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  edifice,  and  tends  to  impress  the  ideas  of  magni- 
ficence which  so  great  a  work  of  art  is  calculated  to  inspire* 
Such  a  plain  forms  an  ample  base  for  the  noble  structure 
which  graces  its  extremity;  the  building  and  the  plain  are 
evidently  made  for  each  other,  and,  consequently,  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  either  seems  unnecessary. 

The  foregoing  reasons  relate  to  the  hill  as  considered  from 
the  house  only ;  I  shall  now  consider  it  in  other  points  of 


view. 


(Flff.4t.   Vtev  ftvm  Waatworth  Hoom,  hmfyn  It  wm  iniprored,  and  «liilc  ibe  improrcniCBta 


"Wentworth  Park  consists  of  parts,  in  themselves  truly 
great  and  magnificent.  The  woods,  the  lawns,  the  water, 
and  the  buildings,  are  all  separately  striking ;  but,  considered 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  want  of  connexion  and  harmony  in  the 
composition ;  because  parts  in  themselves  large,  if  disjomed. 
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lose  their  importaDce.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  effect  of 
too  great  an  expanse  of  unclotlied  lawn,  but  when  the  young 
trees  shall  have  thrown  a  mantle  over  this  extensive  knoll,  all 
the  distant  parts  will  assume  one  general  harmony,  and  the 
scattered  masses  of  this  splendid  scenery  will  be  connected 
and  brought  together  into  one  vast  and  magnificent  whole. 

The  use  of  a  plantation  on  this  hill,  in  the  approach  £rom 
Kotherham,  is  evident,  from  the  effect  of  a  small  clump  which 
wiU  form  a  part  of  this  great  mass,  and  which  now  hides  the 
house,  tiU,  by  the  judicious  bend  round  that  angle,  the  whole 
building  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view. 

It  can  readily  be  conceived,  that  before  the  old  stables 
were  removed  there  might  appear  some  reason  for  not  plant- 
ing this  hill;  not  because  it  was  too  near  the  front,  but 
because  the  view,  thus  bounded  by  a  wood  on  one  side,  and 
the  large  pile  of  old  stables  on  the  other,  would  be  too 
confined.  That  objection  is  removed  with  the  stables,  and 
now  a  wood  on  this  hill  will  form  a  for^round,  and  lead  the 
eye  to  each  of  those  scenes,  which  are  too  wide  apart  ever  to 
lie  considered  as  one  landscape.  In  the  adjoining  sketch 
[fig.  4S]  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  efibct  of  planting 


thin  hill,  leaving  part  of  the  rock  to  break  out  among  the 
trees.  In  a  line  of  such  extent,  and  where  the  angle  nearest 
the  house  will  be  rather  acute,  it  may  be  necessary  to  hide 
port,  and  to  soften  off  the  comer  of  the  plantation  by  a  few 
Mattered  single  trees,  in  the  maimer  I  have  attempted  to 


Among  the  iuture  uses  of  the  hill  plantation,  it  may  be 
meutioned,  that  the  shape  which  the  ground  most  naturally 
seema  to  direct,  for  the  outline  of  this  wood,  is  such  as  will. 
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hereafter,  give  opportunity  to  form  the  most  interesting  walk 
that  imagination  can  suggest ;  because^  £rom  a  large  crescent 
of  wood,  on  a  knoll,  the  views  must  be  continually  varying ; 
while,  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  small  openings,  and 
the  proper  direction  of  the  walks,  the  scenery  in  the  park  will 
be  shewn  under  different  circumstances  of  for^round,  vrith 
increased  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Optics  or  Vision — At  what  Distance  Objects  appear  largest — Axis  of  Vision 
— Quantity  or  Field  of  Vision — Ground  apparently  altered  by  the  situ- 
ation of  Uie  Spectator — Reflections  from  the  Surface  of  Water  ex- 
plained and  applied— Different  Effects  of  Light  on  different  Objects — 
Example. 

Landscape  Gardening  being  connected  with  optics 
or  vision,  or  rather  with  the  application  of  their  rules  to 
practical  improvement^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  devote  a 
chapter  to  the  following  observations. 

There  is  a  certain  point  of  distance  from  whence  every  ob- 
ject appears  at  its  greatest  magnitude.  This  subject  was  origi- 
nally discussed,  in  consequence  of  observing  that  a  particular 
rock  at  Port  Eliot  appeared  higher  or  lower,  at  different 
distances.  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  difference  led 
me  to  propose  a  question  to  several  ingenious  friends. 

Query,  At  what  distance  does  any  object  appear  at  its 
greatest  height  ? 

'  The  general  optical  distinction  of  the  magnitude  of  ob- 
jects is  into  real  and  apparent ;  the  real  being  what  its  name 
imports,  and  the  apparent,  not  that  which  may  ultimately  result 
to  the  mind,  but  that  which  is  immediately  impressed  on  the 
eye.  This  i.  measured  by  a  plain  and  certain  rule,  namely,  the 
angle  which  is  formed  at  the  eye,  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object.  The  apparent  height  of  a  man, 
therefore,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  is  not  the  concep- 
tion which  we  form  of  his  height,  but  the  opening  or  angle  of 
the  two  lines  above-mentioned,  viz.  of  the  two  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object  to  our  eye.  This  apparent  height, 
therefore,  of  any  object,  will  be  measured  always  upon  the 
simplest  principles ;  and  will  vary  according  to,  first,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object ;  secondly,  the  inclination  it  makes  with 
the  horizon  ;  and,  thirdly,  our  relative  elevation  or  depression. 
Any  two  of  the  above  three  things  continuing  the  same,  the 
apparent  magnitude  will  decrease  with  the  third,  though  not 
in  exact  proportion  to  it. 

u 
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*  Thus  the  object  being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon^  and 
our  elevation  remaining  the  same,  its  apparent  height  will 
decrease  with  the  distance.  Our  elevation  and  the  distance 
remaining  the  same,  the  apparent  height  of  the  object  will 
decrease  with  its  inclination  to  the  horizon.  The  inclination 
and  distance  being  the  same,  the  angle,  or  apparent  height, 
will  decrease  with  our  elevation  or  depression,  supposing  our 
height  was,  at  first,  the  middle  point  of  the  object.  This  last 
being  liable  to  some  exceptions,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
distance  from  the  object,  measured  by  a  perpendicular  to  it, 
being  the  same,  the  point  at  which  its  apparent  height  will  be 
greatest,  is,  where  the  perpendicular  icom  the  eye  Mis  upon 
the  centre. 

'  The  apparent  height  of  a  body,  as  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples  any  other  of  its  dimensions,  is  a  matter  of  easy 
consideration;  its  inclination,  its  distance,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  observer  being  known.  The  difficulty  is  to 
know  what  the  conception  is  that  we  shall  form  of  the  height 
and  magnitude  of  an  object ;  according  to  different  circum- 
stances, its  apparent  height,  as  well  as  its  real  height,  remain- 
ing the  same.  This,  you  will  see,  belongs  to  wholly  different 
principles,  and  such  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  certain  rules ;  it 
appears,  too,  from  hence,  that  the  question  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  mathematical  principles,  at  least  beyond 
those  simple  ones  which  I  have  just  stated.  Of  other  prin- 
ciples, the  consideration  is  more  diversified :  much  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  habit,  which  we  probably  have,  of  estimating 
the  height  of  objects,  not  by  the  angle,  formed  by  lines  to  the 
summit  and  the  base,  when  the  base  is  below  us,  but  by  that 
formed  between  a  line  from  the  summit  and  a  line  parallel  to 
the  horizon ;  in  this  way  our  conception  of  the  magnitude 
may  be  less,  while  the  apparent  magnitude  may  be  greater. 
A  thousand  other  causes  may  likewise  operate,  amongst  which 
vrill  be  some  that  belong  to  what  is  called  aerial  perspective, 
or  those  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  dimen- 
sions of  objects,  not  by  their  outline  on  the  retina,  but  by 
their  colour  and  distinctness.  The  existence  and  operation 
of  these  can  hardly  be  found,  but  by  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  particular  instances.* 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  this  letter,  from  one  of  the 
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most  able  men  of  the  age,  encouraged  me  to  examine  and 
compare  particular  instances,  as  they  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  from  a  variety  of  these  lam  led  to  conclude,  that, 
among  those  numerous  causes  here  said  to  operate,  indepen- 
dent of  mathematical  principles,  one  may  proceed  from  the 
position  of  the  eye  itself ;  which  is  ao  placed  as  to  view  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  hemisphere  without  any  motion  of  the 
head.  This  portion  has  been  differently  stated  by  different 
anthors,  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety  degrees. 

The  question  before  us  relates  to  the  height,  and  not  to 
the  general  magnitude  of  the  object,  these  being  separate  con- 
siderations ;  because  the  eye  is  capable  of  surveying  more  in 
breadth  than  in  height ;  but  it  is  also  capable  of  seeing  much 
farther  helo-w  its  axis  than  above  it,  as  shewn  by  the  following 
profile  [fig.  44] .  Prom  hence  it  appears,  that  the  projec- 
tion of  the  forehead  and  eyebrow  causes  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  angle  a  b  and  the  angle  a  c,  and  that  the  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon  a,  which  I  shall  call  the  axit  of  vision, 
does  not  fall  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  betwixt  the  extreme 
rays  b  and  c. 


Doubtless  these  angles  may  vary  in  different  individuals,  from 
rarious  causes,  such  as  the  prominency  of  the  eye,  the  habit 
or  usual  position  of  the  head,  &c.  yet  the  upper  angle  A  b 
will  seldom  be  greater  than  one  half  of  the  lower  angle  A  c ; 
and  1  have  ascertained,  with  some  precision,  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  objects  more  than  twenty-eight  degrees  above  my 
axis  of  vision,  although  I  can  distinctly  see  them  fifty-seven 
degrees  below  it.  From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  distance 
at  which  an  object  appears  at  its  greatest  height,  is,  when  the 
axis  of  vision  and  die  summit  of  the  object  form  an  angle  of 
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about  thirty  degrees  ;  because,  under  this  angle,  the  eye  per- 
ceives its  full  extent  without  moving  the  head^  yet  not  without 
some  effort  of  the  eye  itself  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
object. 

To  this  theory  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that,  in  the 
act  of  seeing,  the  motion  of  the  head  is  too  rapid  to  effect  any 
material  difference ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  this 
subject  attentively,  that  the  object  is  seen  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  firom  the  instant  the  head  is  moved,  because  the  rays  no 
longer  meet  at  the  same  centre ;  and,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
such  vision  on  the  mind,  is  rather  a  renewal  in  succession  of 
similar  ideas,  than  the  same  single  idea  simultaneously  ex- 
cited :  and  this  difference  may  be  compared  to  that  between 
seeing  a  landscape  reflected  in  a  mirror  at  rest,  and  the  same 
landscape  when  the  mirror  has  been  removed  from  its  original 
position.* 

From  frequent  observation  of  the  difference  between  see- 
ing  an  object  with  aad  without  moving  the  head,  I  am  in- 
clined  to  believe,  that,  by  the  latter,  the  mind  grasps  the 
whole  idea  at  once ;  but,  by  the  former,  it  is  raAer  led  to 
observe  the  parts  separately :  hence  are  derived  many  of  those 
ideas  of  apparent  magnitude  or  proportion  which  induce  us 
to  pronoimce,  at  the  first  glance,  whether  objects  are  great  or 
small.  I  should,  therefore,  answer  the  question,  "  At  what 
distance  does  any  object  appear  at  its  greatest  height?"  by 
saying,  when  the  spectator  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  line 
drawn  from  his  eye  to  the  top  of  the  object,  forms  an  angle  of 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  degrees  with  the  axis  of  vision ; 
and  thus,  supposing  the  eye  to  be  five  feet  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  the  distance  will  be  according  to  the  following  dia- 
gram [fig.  45]. 

The  scientific  observer  will  always  rejoice  at  discovering 
any  law  of  Nature  by  which  the  judgment  is  unconsciously 
directed.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  front  of  any  building, 
we  admire  the  general  proportions  of  the  whole :  but  if  the 

*  Perhaps  this  difference  may  be  more  familiarly  explained  by  observ- 
ing, that,  when  a  lark  ascenda  in  the  air,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  keepii^ 
the  bird  in  sight  so  long  as  we  continue  our  head  in  the  first  position ;  but 
from  the  moment  the  head  is  moved,  we  have  to  search  for  the  ol:ject  Again, 
and  oflcn  in  vain,  through  the  vast  expanse  of  sky. 
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building  can  only  be  viewed  within  those  angles  of  vision 
ahready  described,  it  is  the  several  parts  which  first  attract  our 


i«f     1M 


79  c«  ^J*  iT 

[Tig.  Ai.   Bcmle  of  Act,  iUkKwbtg  th*  dlatanoe  of  the  qwetator  from  the  nTeml  ol^Jeeto.] 

notice,  and  we  generally  pronounce  that  object  large,  the  whole 
of  which  the  eye  cannot  at  once  comprehend. 

Hence  it  is  commonly  observed  by  those  who  have  seen 
both  SL  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  at  London,  that 
the  latter  appeared  the  largest  at  the  first  glance,  till  they 
became  aware  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  surrounding 
space  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  dignity  of  St.  Paul's  would 
not  suffer  if  the  area  round  the  building  were  increased,  since 
the  great  west  portico  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  distance 
fi*om  whence  it  can  now  be  viewed,  according  to  the  preceding 
table  of  heights  and  distances :  but  if  the  whole  church  could 
be  viewed  at  once,  like  St.  Peter's,  the  dome  would  overpower 
the  portico,  as  it  does  in  a  geometrical  view  of  the  west 
front.* 


The  field  of  vision,  or  the  portion  of  landscape  which  the 
eye  will  comprehend,  is  a  circumstance  frequently  mistaken 
in  fixing  the  situation  for  a  house ;  since  a  view  seen  from 
the  windows  of  an  apartment  will  materially  differ  from  the 
same  view  seen  in  the  open  air.  In  one  case,  without  moving 
the  head,  we  see  from  sixty  to  ninety  degrees ;  or,  by  a  single 

*  I  hare  aometiines  thought  that  this  same  rule  of  optics  may  account  for 
the  iJeainre  felt  at  first  entering  a  room  of  just  proportions,  such  as  twenty 
try  imrtWf  tmd  fifteen  feet  high ;  or,  twenty-four  by  thirty-six,  and  eighteen 
feet  high ;  or,  the  double  cube,  when  it  exceeds  twenty-four  feet 
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motion  of  the  head,  without  moving  the  body,  we  may  see 
every  object  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  vision. 
In  the  other  case  the  portion  of  landscape  will  be  much  less, 
and  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  window,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from  the  aperture. 
Hence  it  arises,  that  persons  are  frequently  disappointed,  after 
building  a  house,  to  find  that  those  objects  which  they  ex- 
pected would  form  the  leading  features  of  their  landscape  are 
scarcely  seen,  except  from  such  a  situation  in  the  room  as  may 
be  inconvenient  to  the  spectator ;  or,  otherwise,  the  object  is 
shewn  in  an  oblique  and  unfavourable  point  of  view.  This 
will   be  more  clearly  explained  by  the  following  diagram 

[fig.  46]. 

\     \  !      / 


lFiff.4«.l 

It  is  evident,  that  a  spectator  at  a  can  only  see,  through 
an  aperture  of  four  feet,  those  objects  which  fall  vrithin  the 
opening  b  c,  in  one  direction,  and  d  E  in  the  other,  neither 
comprehending  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  degrees.  But  if 
he  removes  to  a,  near  the  windows,  he  will  then  see  all  the 
objects,  within  the  angle  f  o,  in  one  direction,  or  H  i  in 
the  other;  yet  it  is  obvious,  that,  even  from  these  spots, 
that  part  of  the  landscape  which  lies  betwixt  the  extreme  lines 
of  vision  f  and  h,  will  be  invisible,  or  at  least  seen  with  diffi- 
culty, by  placing  the  eye  much  nearer  to  the  window  than  is 
always  convenient. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  to  obtain  so  much  of  a  view  as 
may  be  expected,*  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  cross  light,  or 

*  Of  tliifl  I  observed  a  curious  instance  at  Hooton  Houab,  from  whence 
a  distant  view  of  Liverpool,  and  its  busy  scenery  of  shipping,  is  not  eanly 
seen  without  opening  tne  windows,  while  the  difference  of  a  few  yards,  in 
the  original  petition  of  the  house,  would  have  obviated  the  defect,  while  it 
improved  its  general  situation. 
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windows,  in  two  sides  of  the  room,  at  right  angles  with  each 
other ;  but  there  must  be  one  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  bow  window  :  and  dlthougb  there 
may  be  some  advantage  in  making  the  different  views  from  a 
house  distinct  landscapes,  yet  as  the  villa  requires  a  more 
extensive  prospect  than  a  constant  residence,  so  the  bow 
window  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  villa.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  its  external  appearance  is  not  always  ornamental, 
especially  as  it  is  often  forced  upon  obscure  buildings,  where 
no  view  is  presented  near  great  towns,  and  oftener  is  placed 
like  an  uncouth  excrescence  upon  the  bleak  and  exposed 
lodging  houses  at  a  watering  place  ;  but  in  the  lai^  projecting 
windows  of  old  Gothic  mansions,  beauty  and  grandeur  may  be 
united  to  utility. 


The  apparent  shape  of  the  ground  vrill  be  altered  by  the 
situation  of  the  spectator.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  landscape  gardener,  although  not  generally 
studied. 

in,.w.l 


In  billy  countries,  where  the  banks  are  bold,  a  road  in  a 
valley  is  always  pleasing,  because  it  seems  natural,  and  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  ease  and  safety ;  but,  in  a  coimtry  that  is 
not  hilly,  we  ought  rather  to  shew  the  little  * '  inequalities  of 
ground  to  advantage.     The  difference  betwixt  viewing  ground 

■  Hat  I  mdy  not  be  mitimdentood,  a*  recommending  a  road  over  hill 
■ad  dale  to  *bew  the  extent  ot  beauty  of  a  place,  I  must  here  obaerve,  that 
notfamg  can  jiutifj  a  virible  deviation  from  the  ihoTteat  line,  in  an  approach 
■o  a  hone,  but  nch  ebttacle*  a«  evidently  print  out  the  reason  tor  the 
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from  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  the  side  of  a  hill,  will  be  best 
explained  by  the  following  diagram  [fig.  47],  where  the  rules 
of  perspective  again  assist  the  scientific  improver* 

The  spectator  at  a,  in  looking  up  the  hiU  towards  c,  will 
lose  all  the  ground  that  is  foreshortened;  and  every  object 
which  rises  higher  than  five  feet  (i.  e.  the  height  of  his  eye), 
will  present  itself  above  his  horizon,  if  the  slope  is  exactly  an 
inclined  plane,  or  hanging  level ;  but  as  the  shape  of  ground 
here  delineated  more  frequently  occurs,  he  will  actually  see 
the  sky,  and,  consequently,  the  utmost  pitch  of  the  hill,  be- 
neath the  body  of  the  animal  placed  at  b,  and  part  of  the 
thorn  at  c,  become  invisible. 

This  accounts  for  the  highest  mountains  losing  their  im- 
portance, when  seen  only  from  the  base ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  plain  or  level  surfsu^e  (for  instance  the  sea)  appears  to 
rise  considerably  when  viewed  from  an  eminence.  Let  us 
suppose  another  spectator  to  be  placed  at  d,  it  is  evident  that 
this  person  will  see  no  ground  foreshortened  but  that  below 
him,  while  the  opposite  hill  wiU  appear  to  him  fisur  above  the 
head  of  the  man  at  a,  and  above  the  cow  at  b.  In  the  sec- 
tion, the  dotted  lines  are  the  respective  horizons  of  the  two 
spectators,  and  the  sketches  shew  the  landscape  seen  by  each, 
in  which  the  forked  tree  may  serve  as  a  scale  to  measure  the 
height  of  each  horizon. 


The  reflections  of  objects  in  water  are  no  less  dependant 
on  the  laws  of  perspective,  or  of  vision,  than  the  instances 
already  enumerated. 

If  the  water  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ground  beyond  it, 
we  lose  all  advantage  of  reflection  from  the  distant  ground  or 
trees :  this  is  the  case  with  pieces'  of  water  near  the  house,  in 
many  places,  for  all  ponds,  on  high  groimd,  present  a  constant 
glare  of  light  from  the  sky ;  but  the  trees  beyond  can  never  be 
reflected  on  the  surface,  because  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the 
angle  of  reflection  are  always  equal :  and  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water  will  always  be  a  perfect  horizontal  plane.  Hiis  I  shall 
farther  explain  by  the  following  lines  [fig.  48]. 

The  spectator  at  a,  in  looking  on  the  upper  water,  will 
see  only  sky ;  because  the  angle  of  incidence  6,  and  that  of 
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reflection  c  being  equal,  the  latter  passes  over  the  top  of  the 
trees  d,  on  lower  ground :  but  the  same  spectator  a,  in  look- 
ing on  the  lower  water,  will  see  the  trees  e  reflected  on  its 
sar&ce,  because  the  line  of  reflection  passes  through  them,  and 
not  ovei  them,  as  in  the  first  instance. 


There  are  other  circumstances  belonging  to  reflection  on 
the  surface  of  water,  which  deserve  attention,  and  of  which 
the  landscape  gardener  should  avail  himself  in  the  esercise  of 
his  art.  Water  in  motion,  whether  agitated  by  wind  or  hy  its 
natural  current,  produces  little  or  no  reflection ;  but  in  arti- 
ficial rivers,  the  quiet  surfece  doubles  every  object  on  its 
shores,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  frequently  found  that  the 
surface  could  be  increased  in  appearance  by  sloping  its  banks : 
not  only  that  which  actually  concealed  part  of  the  water,  but 
also  the  opposite  bank ;  because  it  increased  the  quantity  of 
sky  reflected  on  the  surface. 


Example.  The  spectator  at  [fig.  40]  A,  sees  the  sky  re- 
flected only  &om  b  to  c,  while  the  opposite  bank  is  round ; 
but  if  sloped  to  the  shaded  line,  less  of  the  bank  will  be 
reflected  in  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  sky  seen  in  the 
water,  will  be  from  b  to  D ;  and  as  the  brilliancy  of  still  water 
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depends  on  the  sky  reflected  on  its  surface,  the  quantity  of 
water  will  be  apparently  increased. 

As  properly  belonging  to  this  chapter,  may  be  mentioned 
a  curious  observation,  which  occurred  in  the  view  of  the 
Thames,  from  Purley.     In  the  morning  [see  fig,  50],  when 


the  sun  was  in  the  east,  the  landscape  appeared  to  consist  of 
wood,  water,  and  distant  country,  with  few  artificial  accompa* 
niments ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west, 
objects  presented  themselves  which  were  in  the  morning 
scarcely  visible.  In  tlie  first  instance,  the  wood  was  in  a 
solemn  repose  of  shade,  the  water,  reflecting  a  clear  sky,  was 
so  brilliantly  illuminated,  that  I  could  trace  the  whole  course 
of  the  river ;  the  dark  trees  were  strongly  contrasted  by  the 
vivid  green  of  the  meadows,  and  the  outline  of  distant  hills  was 
distinctly  marked  by  the  briglituess  of  the  atmosphere.  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  any  other  objects;  but  these  formed  a 
pleasing  landscape,  from  the  breadth  or  contrast  of  light  and 
shade. 

In  the  evening  the  scene  was  changed ;  dark  clouds  re- 
flected in  the  water  rendered  it  almost  invisible,  the  opposite 
hanging  wood  presented  one  glare  of  rich  foliage ;  not  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  painter's  eye,  as  when  the  top  of  each  tree  was 
relieved  by  small  catching  lights:  but  the  most  prominent 
features  were  the  buildings,  the  boat,  the  path,  the  pales,  and 
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even  the  distant  town  of  Reading,  now  strongly  gilded  by  the 
opposite  sun.  [See  fig.  51.] 

On  comparing  this  eifect  with  others,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently since  observed,  I  draw  this  conclusion  :  that  certain 
objects  appear  best  with  the  sun  behind  them,  and  others  with 


the  sun  full  upon  them;  and  it  is  rather  singular,  that  to  the 
former  belong  all  natural  objects,  such  as  woods,  trees, 
lawn,  water,  and  distant  mountains ;  wliile  to  the  latter  be- 
long all  artificial  objects,  such  as  houses,  bridges,  roads, 
boats,  arable  fields,  and  distant  towns  or  villages. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  principles  here  assumed,  and 
which,  in  certain  situations,  are  of  great  importance,  and  re- 
quire to  be  well  considered. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Water — it  may  be  too  naked  or  too  much  clothed — Example  from  West 
Wycombe — Digresrion  concerning  the  Approach — Motion  of  Water — 
Example  at  Adlestrop — Art  must  deceive  to  imitate  Nature — Cascade 
at  Thoresbt — The  Riyidet — Water  at  Wentworth  described — A 
River  easier  to  imitate  than  a  Lake — A  bubbling  Spring  may  be  imi- 
tated— a  Ferr}'-boat  at  Holkham — A  rocky  Channel  at  Hare  wood. 

The  observations  in  the  preceding  chapter  concerning  the 
reflection  of  sky  on  the  surface  of  water,  will  account  for  that 
brilliant  and  cheerfiil  effect  produced  by  a  small  pool,  fre- 
quently placed  near  a  house,  although  in  direct  violation  of 
Nature :  for  since  the  ground  ought  to  slope,  and  generally 
does  slope,  from  a  house,  the  water  very  near  it  must  be  on  the 
side  of  a  hiU,  and  of  course  artificial.  Although  I  have  never 
proposed  a  piece  of  water  to  be  made  in  such  a  idtuation,  I 
have  frequently  advised  that  small  pools  so  unnaturally  placed 
should  be  retained,  in  compliance  with  that  general  satisfac- 
tion which  the  eye  derives  from  the  glitter  of  water,  however 
absurd  its  situation. 

It  requires  a  degree  of  refinement  in  taste  bordering  on 
fastidiousness,  to  remove  what  is  cheerful  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  merely  because  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  common 
laws  of  Nature ;  I  was,  however,  not  sorry  to  discover  some 
plea  for  my  compliance,  by  considering,  that  although  water 
on  a  hill  is  generally  deemed  unnatural,  yet  all  rivers  derive 
their  sources  from  hills,  and  the  highest  moimtains  are  knovni 
to  have  lakes  or  pools  of  water  near  their  summits. 

We  object,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  the  actual  situation, 
as  to  the  artificial  management  of  such  water.  We  long  to 
break  down  the  mound  of  earth  by  which  the  water  is  con- 
fined ;  although  we  might  afterwards  regret  the  loss  of  its 
cheerful  glitter ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arises  that  baldness  in 
artificial  pools,  so  disgusting  to  the  painter,  and  yet  so  pleas- 
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ing  to  the  less  accurate  observer.  The  latter  delights  in  a 
broad  expanse  of  light  on  the  smooth  surface,  reflecting  a  bril- 
liant sky ;  the  former  expects  to  find  that  surface  ruffled  by 
the  winds,  or  the  glare  of  light  in  parts  obscured  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  trees  from  the  banks  of  the  water ;  and  thus,  while  the 
painter  requires  a  picture,  the  less  scientific  observer  vnll  be 
satisfied  with  a  mirror. 

During  great  part  of  last  century  West  Wy.combe  was 
deemed  at  garden  of  such  finished  beauty,  that  to  those  who 
formerly  ren>embered  the  place,  it  will  seem  absurd  to  suggest 
any  improvement.  But  time  will  equally  extend  its  changing 
influence  to  the  works  of  nature  and  to  those  of  art,  since  the 
PLANTER  has  to  Contend  with  a  power — 

"  A  hidden  power  I  at  once  his  friend  and  foe  I 
Tis  Vegbtation  !  Gradual  to  his  groves 
She  gives  their  wished  effects,  and  that  displayed, 
O !  that  her  power  would  pause ;  but,  active  still, 
She  swells  each  stem,  prolongs  each  vagrant  hough, 
And  darts,  with  unremitting  vigour  hold, 
From  grace  to  wild  luxuriance." 

Mason. 

Thus,  at  West  Wycombe,  those  trees  and  shrubs  which 
were  once  its  greatest  ornament,  have  now  so  far  outgrown 
their  situation,  that  the  whole  character  of  the  place  is  al- 
tered ;  arid  instead  of  that  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  inspired  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  young  trees,  gloom  and  melancholy  seem 
to  have  reared  their  standard  in  the  branches  of  the  tallest 
ehns,  and  to  shed  their  influence  on  every  surrounding  object: 
on  the  bouse,  by  lessening  its  importance;  on  the  water, 
by  darkening  its  surfsu^e ;  and  on  the  lawn,  by  lengthened 
shadows. 

The  prodigious  height  of  the  trees  near  the  house  has  not 
merely  affected  the  character,  but  also  the  very  situation  of 
the  house.  Instead  of  appearing  to  stand  on  a  dry  bank,  con- 
siderably above  the  water  (as  it  actually  does),  the  house, 
oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  trees,  became  damp,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  placed  in  a  gloomy  bottom,  while  the 
water  was  hardly  visible,  from  the  dark  reflection  of  the  trees 
on  its  surface,  and  the  views  of  the  distant  hills  were  totally 
concealed  from  the  house. 
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It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  possessor^  where  im- 
provement can  be  made  rather  by  cutting  down  than  by  plant- 
ing trees.  The  eiBTect  is  instantly  produced^  and  as  the  change 
in  the  scenery  at  this  place  has  actually  been  realized  before 
I  could  make  a  sketch  to  explain  its  necessity,  the  following 
drawing  serves  to  record  my  reason  for  so  boldly  advising  the 
use  of  the  axe.  I  am  well  aware  that  my  advice  may  subject 
me  to  the  criticism  of  some,  who  will  regret  the  loss  of  old 
trees,  which,  like  old  acquaintances,  excite  a  degree  of  vene- 
ration, even  when  their  age  and  infirmity  have  rendered  them 
useless,  perhaps  offensive,  to  all  but  their  youthfiil  associates. 
The  tedious  process  of  rearing  and  planting  woods,  and  the 
dreadful  havoc  too  often  made  by  injudiciously  felling  large 
trees,  ought  certainly  to  inspire  caution  and  diffidence ;  but 
there  is  in  reality  no  more  temerity  in  marking  the  trees  to 
be  taken  down  than  those  to  be  planted,  and  I  trust  there  has 
not  been  a  single  tree  displaced  at  West  Wycombe,  which 
has  not  tended  to  improve  the  healthfulness,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Most  of  the  principal  rooms  having  a  north  aspect,  the 
landscape  requires  peculiar  management  not  generally  under- 
stood.* Lawn,  wood,  and  water,  are  always  seen  to  the  great- 
est advantage  with  the  sim  behind  them,  because  the  full 
glare  of  light  between  opposite  trees  destroys  the  contrast  of 
wood  and  lawn;  while  water  never  looks  so  brilliant  and 
cheerftil  when  reflecting  the  northern,  as  the  southern  sky : 
a  view,  therefore,  to  the  north  would  be  dull  and  uninteresting 
without  some  artificial  objects,  such  as  boats  or  buildings,  or 
distant  corn-fields,  to  receive  the  opposite  beams  of  the  sun. 

A  sketch  (in  the  Red  Book)\  shewed  the  effect  of  taking 
down  trees  to  admit  the  distant  woods,  and  by  removing  those 
on  the  island,  and  of  course  their  reflection,  the  water  be- 
comes more  conspicuous;  in  addition,  the  proposed  road 
of  approach,  with  carriages  occasionally  passing  near  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  will  give  animation  to  die  view  fix>m  the 
saloon. 

•  This  subject  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  ch^ter. 

t  A  view  of  the  house  across  the  water,  not  here  inserted,  being  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  which  represents  the  view  towards  the  house,  which 
is  inserted 
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The  views  of  West  Wycombe,  inserted  in  this  work 
[figs.  52  and  53],  being  taken  from  the  proposed  approach,  I 
shall  here  beg  leave  to  make  a  short  digression,  explaining 


[»I(M.    VbvAMiki 


my  reasons  for  that  line,  founded  on  some  general  principles 
respecting  an  approach,  although  it  has  no  other  reference  to 
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the  water^  than  as  it  justifies  its  course  in  passing  the  house  to 
arrive  at  its  object. 

If  the  display  of  magnificent  or  of  picturesque  scenery  in 
a  park  be  made  without  ostentation,  it  can  be  no  more  at 
variance  with  good  taste  than  the  display  of  superior  affluence 
in  the  houses,  the  equipage,  the  furniture,  or  the  habiliments 
of  wealthy  individuals.  It  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
justify  the  line  of  approach  here  proposed,  to  say,  that  it 
passes  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  groimds,  and 
will  display  the  scenery  of  the  place  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
without  making  any  violent  or  unnecessary  circuit  to  include 
objects  that  do  not  naturally  come  within  its  reach.  This  I 
deem  to  be  a  just  and  sufficient  motive,  and  an  allowable  dis- 
play of  property  without  ostentation. 

The  former  approach  to  the  house  [fig.  52]  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley,  and  objectionable  for  two  reasons :  1st, 
it  ascended  the  hill,  and,  after  passing  round  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  it  descended  to  the  hou^e^  making  it  appear  to  stand 
low :  2nd,  by  going  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  little  of  the 
park  was  shewn,  although  the  road  actuially  passed  through 
it ;  because,  on  an  inclined  plane,*  the  ground  which  either 
rises  on  one  side  or  falls  on  the  other,  becomes  foreshortened 
and  little  observed,  while  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which,  in  this  instance,  consisted  of  enclo- 
sures beyond  the  park.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  new 
approach,  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  will  shew  the 
park  on  the  opposite  bank  to  advantage  [fig.  53],  and  by  as- 
cending to  the  house,  it  will  appear  in  its  true  and  desirable 
situation  upon  a  sufficient  eminence  above  the  water :  yet 
backed  by  still  higher  ground,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  this 
view  of  the  house  will  also  serve,  to  explain  and,  I  hope,  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  those  large  trees  which  have  beenf  cut 
down  upon  the  island,  and  whose  dark  shadows  being  reflected 
on  the  water,  excluded  all  cheerfulness.     [See  fig.  52.] 

The  water  at  West  Wycombe,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colour,  the  varieties  of  its  shores,  the  diflferent  courses  of  its 

*  This  is  explained  in  Chapter  II.  J 

t  Mr   Brown  has  been  accused  of  cutting  down  large  old  trees,  and 

afterwards  planting  small  ones  on  the  same  spot ;  the  annexed  plate  [our 

fig.  53]  may  serve  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  advice. 


i 
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channel,  and  the  number  of  its  wooded  islands,  possessed  a 
degree  of  pleasing  intricacy  which  I  have  rarely  seen  in  arti- 
ficial pools  or  rivers ;  there  appears  to  be  only  one  improve- 
ment necessary  to  give  it  all  the  variety  of  which  it  is  capable. 
The  glassy  sur&ce  of  a  still  calm  lake,  however  delighliul,  is 
not  more  interesting  than  the  lively  brook  rippling  over  a 
rocky  bed ;  but  when  the  latter  is  compared  with  ft  narrow 
stagnant  creek,  it  must  have  a  decided  preference ;  and  as  this 
advantage  might  easily  be  obtained  in  view  of  the  house,  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  to  introduce  rock  scenery 
in  this  place  would  be  unnatural ;  but  if  this  artifice  be  pro- 
perly executed,  no  eye  can  discover  the  illusion ;  and  it  is 
only  by  such  deceptions  that  art  can  imitate  the  most  pleasing 
works  of  nature.  By  the  help  of  such  illusion  we  may  see  the 
interesting  struggles  of  the  babbling  brook,  which  soon  after 


**  spreads 


Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stands  unmov'd, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven." 

This  idea  has  been  realized  in  the  scenery  at  Adlestrop, 
where  a  small  pool,  very  near  the  house,  was  supplied  by  a 
copious  spring  of  clear  water.     The  cheerful  gUtter  of  this 
little  mirror,  although  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  gave  pleasure  to 
those  who  had  never  considered  how  much  it  lessened  the 
place,  by  attracting  the  eye  and  preventing  its  range  over  the 
lawn  and  fSsilling  ground  beyond.     This  pool  has  now  been 
removed;  a  lively  stream  of  water  has  been  led  through  a 
flower-garden,  where  its  progress  down  the  hill  is  occasionally 
obstructed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  and  after  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing cdrcumstances  it  falls  into  a  lake  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  in  full  view  both  of  the  mansion  and  the  parsonage,  to 
each  of  which  it  makes  a  delightful,  because  a  natural,  feature 
in  the  landscape. 

Few  persons  have  seen  the  formal  cascade  at  Thoresby  in 
fixmt  of  the  house,  and  heard  its  solemn  roar,  without  wishing 
to  retain  a  feature  which  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  nature,  if  it  could  be  divested  of  its  disgusting  and 
artificial  formality;  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by  an  equally 
violent,  though  less  apparent,  interference  of  art ;  because, 
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without  absolutely  copying  any  particular  scene  in  Nature, 
we  must  endeavour  to  imitate  the  causes  by  which  she  pro- 
duces her  effects,  and  the  effects  will  be  natural. 

The  general  cause  of  a  natural  lake,  or  expanse  of  water, 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  current  of  a  stream  by  some  ledge  or 
stratum  of  rock  which  it  cannot  penetrate ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
water  has  risen  to  the  sur&ce  of  this  rock,  it  tumbles  over 
with  great  fiiry,  wearing  itself  a  channel  among  the  craggy 
fragments,  and  generally  forming  an  ample  basin  at  its  foot. 
Such  is  the  scenery  we  must  attempt  to  imitate  at  Thoresby.* 

Having  condemned  the  ill-judged  interference  of  art  in 
the  disposition  of  the  ground  and  water  at  Thoresby,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected,  that  I  now  recommend  an  artificial 
management  not  less  extravagant,  because  I  presume  to  intro- 
duce some  appearance  of  rock  scenery  in  a  soil  where  no  rock 
naturally  exists ;  but  the  same  objection  might  be  made  with 
equal  propriety  to  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  lake  in  a 
scene  where  no  lake  before  existed.  When  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Le  Ndtre  and  his  disciples,  the  taste  for  geometric 
gardening  prevailed,  nature  was  totally  banished  or  concealed 
by  the  works  of  art.  Now,  in  defining  the  shape  of  land  or 
water,  we  take  nature  for  our  model ;  and  the  highest  per- 
fection of  landscape  gardening  is,  to  imitate  nature  so  judi- 
ciously, that  the  interference  of  art  shall  never  be  detected. 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fa  nulla  se  scopre. 
[The  art  which  effects  eYer3rthing,  discovers  itself  nowhere.] 

A  rapid  stream,  violently  agitated,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  nature.  Yet  this  can  seldom  be  enjoyed 
except  in  a  rocky  country;  since  the  more  impetuous  the 
stream,  the  sooner  will  it  be  buried  within  its  banks,  unless 
they  are  of  such  materials  as  can  resist  its  friry.  '  To  imitate 
this  natural  effect,  therefore,  in  a  soil  like  that  of  Thoresby, 

*  No  drawing  is  inserted  of  this  cascade,  because  the  whole  has  been  so 
well  executed,  that  the  best  reference  is  to  the  spot  itself,  which  will,  I  tniai, 
long  continue  to  prove  my  art  "  above  the  pencil's  power  to  imitate.'* 

In  forming  this  cascade,  hu^e  masses  of  rock  were  brought  horn  the 
crags  of  Creswell,  one,  in  particular,  of  many  tons  weight,  with  a  large  tree 
growing  in  its  fissives;  the  water  has  been  so  conducted  by  concealed 
leaden  pipes,  that  in  some  places  it  appears  to  have  forced  its  way  thrtmgfa 
the  ledges  of  the  rocks. 
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we  must  either  force  the  stream  above  its  level,  and  deprive  it 
of  natural  motion^  or  introduce  a  foimdation  of  stones  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  the  rocky  channel  of  the  moun- 
tain stream.  The  former  has  been  already  done  in  forming 
the  lake^  and  the  latter  has  been  attempted,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  geometric  gardening,  in  the  regular  cascade  ;  where 
a  great  body  of  water  was  led  underground  from  the  lake 
to  move  down  stairs,  into  a  scalloped  basin,  between  two 
bridges  immediately  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  violence  done  to  Nature  by  the  introduction  of  rock 
scenery  at  Thoresby  is  the  more  allowable,  since  it  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  Derbyshire,  the  most  romantic  county  in 
England;  while,  from  the  aw&l  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
Creswell  Crags,  such  strata  and  ledges  of  stone,  covered  with 
their  natural  vegetation,  may  be  transported  thither,  that  no 
eye  can  discover  the  fraud. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  admirer  of  nature  to  be  more 
enthusiastically  fond  of  her  romantic  scenery  than  myself; 
but  her  wildest  features  are  seldom  within  the  common  range 
of  man's  habitation.  The  rugged  paths  of  alpine  regions  will 
not  be  daily  trodden  by  the  foot  of  affluence,  nor  will  the 
thundering  cataracts  of  Niagara  seduce  the  votaries  of  pleasiure 
frequently  to  visit  their  wonders;  it  is  only  by  a  pleasing 
iUusian  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  those  means  which 
Nature  herself  frunishes,  even  in  tame  scenery,  to  imitate  her 
bolder  effects ;  and  to  this  illusion,  if  well  conducted,  the  eye 
of  genuine  taste  will  not  refrise  its  assent. 

**  La  Nature  fidt  les  lieux  frequentes,  c*est  au  sommet  des 
montagnes,  au  fond  des  forets,  dans  les  isles  desertes,  qu'eUe 
etale  ses  charmes  les  plus  touchants,  ceux  qui  I'aiment  et  ne 
peuvent  Taller  chercher  si  loin,  sont  redtdts  a  lui  fedre 
▼icdence,  et  a  la  forcer  en  quelque  sorte  a  venir  habiter 
panni  eux,  et  tout  cela  ne  pent  se  faire  sans  un  peu  d'illu- 
fixmJ* — J.  J.  Rousseau. 

[Nature  flies  from  frequented  places ;  it  is  on  the  summit 
of  mountains,  in  the  depths  of  forests,  and  in  desert  islands, 
that  she  displays  her  most  affecting  charms ;  those  who  love 
her^  and  who  cannot  go  so  &r  in  search  of  her,  are  reduced  to 
Ifae  necessity  of  constraining  her,  and  forcing  her  to  take  up 
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her  habitation  among  them ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  witnout 
a  certain  degree  of  illusion.] 


One  of  the  views  from  the  house  at  Thoresby  looked 
towards 

— — — ^—  "the  long  line 


Deep  delv*d  of  flat  canal,  and  all  that  toil, 
Misled  by  tasteless  fashion,  could  achieve. 
To  mar  &ir  Nature's  lineaments  divine." 

Mason. 

Asy  in  this  instance,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  propose  a 
different  idea  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  explain  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  my  opinion. 

Amidst  the  numerous  proofs  of  taste  and  judgment  which 
that  celebrated  landscape  gardener  has  left  for  our  admiration, 
he  frequently  mistookj:he  character  of  running  water ;  he  was 
too  apt  to  check  its  progress,  by  converting  a  lively  river  into 
a  stagnant  pool,  nay,  he  even  dared  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  furious  Derwent  at  Chatsworth,  and  transform  it  into  a 
tame  and  sleepy  river  unworthy  the  majesty  of  that  palace  of 
the  mountains.  Such  was  his  intention  with  respect  to  the 
stream  of  water  which  flows  through  Thoresby  Park  ;  but 
since  the  lake  presents  a  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  the 
river  below  the  cascade  should  be  restored  to  its  natural  cha- 
racter :  a  rivulet  in  motion. 


At  Wentworth,  although  the  quantity  of  water  is  very- 
considerable,  yet  it  is  so  disposed  as  to  be  little  seen  from  the 
present  approach  [see  fig.  54],  and  when  it  is  crossed  in  the 
drive  on  the  head  between  two  pools,  the  artificial  manage- 
ment destroys  much  of  its  effect :  they  appear  to  be  several 
distinct  ponds,  and  not  the  series  of  Is^es  which  nature  pro- 
duces in  a  mountainous  country.  But  the  character  of  this 
water  should  rather  imitate  one  large  river  than  several  small 
lakes ;  especially  as  it  is  much  easier  to  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  continuity  than  of  such  vast  expanse  as  a  lake 
requires.     The  following  sketch  [fig.  55]  is  a  view  of  the 
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f  presenting  itself  under  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
act  as  a  frame  to  the  landscape  [and  with  certain  tre«s,  shewn 
in  fig.  54,  removed]. 


To  preserve  the  idea  of  a  river,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a 
bridge ;  instead  of  dividing  the  water  on  each  side,  it  always 
tmdfl  to  lengthen  its  continuity,  by  shewing  the  impossibility 
of  crossing  it  by  any  other  means,  provided  the  ends  are  well 
concealed,  wliich  is  fortunately  the  case  with  respect  to  this 
water.  Although  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge  would  be  very 
little  seen,  because  the  banks  are  everywhere  planted ;  yet  as 
Ae  bridge  would  not  be  more  than  fifty  yards  long,  it  would 
be  more  in  character  with  the  greatness  of  the  place  to  have 
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such  a  bridge  as  would  nowhere  appear  a  deception^  and 
in  this  case  the  different  levels  of  the  water  (being  only  five 
feet)  would  never  be  discovered. 

The  rippling  motion  of  water  is  a  circumstance  to  which 
improvers  have  seldom  paid  sufficient  attention.  They  gene- 
rally aim  at  a  broad  expanse  and  depths  not  considering  that  a 
narrow  shallow  brook  in  motion^  over  a  gravelly  bottom^  is 
not  less  an  object  of  beauty  and  worthy  of  imitation ;  the 
deep  dell^  betwixt  the  boat-house  and  the  bridge^  might  be 
rendered  very  interesting^  by  bringing  a  lively  brook  along 
the  valley ;  the  embouchure  of  this  brook  should  be  laid  with 
gravel,  to  induce  cattle  to  form  themselves  in  groups  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  circum- 
stances of  natural  landscape.  It  sometimes  happens,  near 
large  rivers,  that  a  clear  spring  bubbles  from  a  fountain,  and 
pours  its  waters  rapidly  into  the  neighbouring  stream ;  this  is 
always  considered  a  delightful  object  in  nature,  yet  I  do  not 
recollect  it  has  ever  been  imitated  by  art ;  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  produce  it  in  this  instance,  by  leading  water  in  a 
channel  firom  the  upper  pool,  and  after  passing  underground, 
by  tubes,  for  a  few  yards,  let  it  suddenly  burst  through  a  bed 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  being  ihus  filtered  by  ascent^  it  would 
ripple  along  the  valley  till  it  joined  the  great  water.  Milton 
was  aware  of  this  contrast  between  the  river  and  the  rill, 
where  he  mentions,  amongst  the  scenery  of  his  All^;ro, 

''  Shallow  brooks  and  riven  wide." 


As  applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  insert 
the  following  extract  firom  the  Red  Book  of  Holkham  : 

''  The  opposite  banks  in  the  middle  part  of  the  lake  being 
the  most  beautifiil  ground  in  Holkham  Park,  it  is  a  desir- 
able object  to  unite  them,  without  the  long  circuit  which 
must  be  made  by  land  round  either  end  of  the  lake. 

"  A  bridge,  however  elegant  for  the  sake  of  magnificence^ 
or  however  simple  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  would  be  im- 
proper, because  it  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  lake,  and 
give  it  the  character  of  a  river,  which  its  round  and  abrupt 
terminations  render  improbable.  I,  therefore,  propose  to 
unite  these  opposite  shores  by  a  ferry-boat  of  a  novel  c<m- 
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ttructiony  so  contrived  as  to  be  navigated  with  the  greatest 
safety  and  ease^  as  explained  by  the  following  sketch  [fig.  56]. 


[Flf  «.] 


"  The  ferry-boat  to  be  a  broad  flat-bottomed  piint^  a,  at 
the  bottom  is  a  puUey-shaped  wheel  and  axis^  b,  about  a 
yard  in  diameter,  carrying  a  rope  fastened  to  the  two  opposite 
aides  of  the  lake,  which  will  sink  to  admit  the  passing  of  other 
boats ;  this  wheel  is  put  in  motion  by  the  correspondent  one 
above  it,  which  has  five  times  as  many  teeth  as  the  pinion  c, 
consequently,  at  every  five  turns  of  the  winch  e,  the  wheel 
makes  one  revolution,  and  the  boat  advances  three  yards,  or 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  wheel ;  at  each  end  of  the 
boat  the  rope  must  pass  through  rings  of  brass,  smoothly 
pdished,  which  vnll  always  guide  it  to  one  certain  spot.  The 
whole  machinery,  which  is  very  simple,  and  not  likely  to  be 
out  of  order,  may  be  covered  by  a  box  c  c,  to  form  a  conve- 
nient seat  in  the  centre  of  the  ferry-boat,  and  the  surface  or 
deck  of  this  boat  D  may  be  covered  with  gravel  and  cement, 
having  a  hand-rail  on  each  side;  thus  it  will  in  a  manner 
become  a  movable  part  of  the  gravel  walk.'' 


Where  two  pieces  of  water  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
othfr,  and  of  such  different  levels  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  unite  in  one  sheet :  if  there  be  a  sufficient  supply  to 
Aimish  a  continiud  stream,  or  only  an  occasional  redundance 
in  winter,  the  most  picturesque  mode  of  uniting  the  two, 
IB  by  imitating  a  common  process  of  Nature  in  mountainous 
countries^  where  we  often  see  the  water,  in  its  progress  from 
one  lake  to  another,  dashing  among  broken  firagments,  or 
gently  gliding  over  ledges  of  rock,  which  form  the  bottom  of 
the  channel :  this  may  be  accomplished  at  Harewood,  where 
the  most  beautiful  stone  is  easily  procured ;  but  in  disposing 
the  ledges  of  rock,  they  should  not  be  laid  horizontally,  but 
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with  the  Bame  slanting  inclination  that  is  observed,  more  or 
less,  in  the  bed  of  the  neighbouring  river.  A  hint  of  auch 
management  is  shewn  under  this  bridge  [see  fig.  57],  the 
design  of  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  architecture, 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ornamented  for  rock  scenery, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  palace. 


■^•-^■■•^■nai 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  PLANTING  for  immediate  and  for  future  Effect—Clumpg— Groups— 
Manet — New  Mode  of  planting  Wastes  and  Commons — the  browsing 
Line  described — Example  Milton  Abbey — Combination  of  Masses  to 
produce  great  Woods — Example  Coombe  Lodge — Character  and  Shape 
of  Ground  to  be  studied — Outline  of  New  Plantations. 

The  foUo'wing  observations  on  planting  are  not  intended 
to  pursue  the  minute  detail  so  copiously  and  scientifically 
described  in  Evelyn's  Sylva,  and  so  frequently  quoted,  or 
rather  repeated  from  him,  in  modem  publications;  I  shall 
merely  consider  it  as  a  relative  subject :  and  being  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  in  landscape  gardening  when  skilfully  appro- 
priated, I  shall  divide  it  into  two  distinct  heads  :  the  first  in- 
cluding those  single  trees  or  groups  which  may  be  planted  of 
a  larger  size  to  produce  present  effect ;  the  second  compre- 
hending those  masses  of  plantations  destined  to  become  woods 
or  groves  for  future  generations. 

Since  few  of  the  practical  followers  of  Mr.  Brovni  pos- 
sessed that  force  of  genius  which  rendered  him,  according  to 
Mason, 


**  Tlie  living  leader  of  thy  powers. 


Great  Nature 


»» 


it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  have  occasionally  copied 
the  means  he  used,  without  considering  the  effect  which  he 
intended  to  produce.  Thus  Brown  has  been  treated  with 
ridicule  by  the  contemptuous  observation,  that  all  his  im- 
provements consisted  in  belting ^  chimping,  and  dotting  ;  but  I 
conceive  the  two  latter  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  cau^se 
and  effect ,  than  as  two  distinct  ideas  of  improvement ;  for  the 
disagreeable  and  artificial  appearance  of  young  trees,  when 
protected  by  what  is  called  a  cradle  fence,  together  with  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  grow  thus  exposed  to  the  wind, 
induced  Mr.  Brown  to  form  small  clumps  fenced  round,  con- 

z 
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taining  a  number  of  trees  calculated  to  shelter  each  other, 
and  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  few  which  might  be  ulti- 
mately destined  to  remain  and  form  a  group. 

This  I  apprehend  was  the  origin  and  intention  of  those 
clumps^  and  that  they  never  were  designed  as  ornaments  in 
themselves,  but  as  the  most  efficacious  and  least  disgusting 
manned  of  producing  single  trees  and  groups  to  vary  the  sur- 
face of  a  lawn,  and  break  its  uniformity  by  light  and  shadow. 

In  some  situations,  where  great  masses  of  wood,  and  a  large 
expanse  of  open  lawn  prevail,  the  contrast  is  too  violent,  and 
the  mind  becomes  dissatisfied  by  the  want  of  unity ;  we  are 
never  well  pleased  with  a  composition  in  natural  landscape, 
unless  the  wood  and  lawn  are  so  blended  that  the  eye  cannot 
trace  the  precise  limits  of  either ;  yet  it  is  necessary  that  each 
should  preserve  its  original  character  in  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shadow ;  for  although  a  large  wood  may  be  occasionally 
relieved  by  clearing  small  openings  to  break  the  heaviness  of 
the  mass,  or  vary  the  formality  of  its  outline,  yet  the  general 
character  of  shade  must  not  be  destroyed. 

In  like  manner  the  too  great  expanse  of  light  on  a  lawn 
must  be  broken  and  diversified  by  occasional  shadow,  but  if 
too  many  trees  be  introduced  for  this  purpose,  the  eflfect 
becomes  flittered,  and  the  eye  is  oflfended  by  a  deficiency  of 
composition,  or,  as  the  painter  would  express  it,  of  a  Ate 
breadth  of  Ught  and  shade.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  in  newly 
formed  places,  such  a  redundance  of  trees  will  generally 
remain  firom  former  hedgerows,  that  there  can  seldom  be 
occasion  to  increase  the  number  of  single  trees,  though  it  ¥rill 
often  be  advisable  to  combine  them  into  proper  groups. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
beauty  of  a  group  of  trees  consists  in  odd  numbers,  such  as 
five,  seven,  or  nine ;  a  conceit  which  I  have  known  to  be  seri- 
ously asserted.  I  should  rather  pronounce,  that  no  group  of 
trees  can  be  natural  in  which  the  plants  are  studiously  placed 
at  equal  distances,  however  irregular  in  their  forms.  Those 
pleasing  combinations  of  trees  which  we  admire  in  forest 
scenery,  will  often  be  found  to  consist  of  forked  trees,  or  at 
least  of  trees  placed  so  near  each  other  that  the  branches  in- 
termix, and  by  a  natural  effort  of  vegetation  the  stems  of  the 
trees  themselves  are  forced  firom  that  perpendicular  direci]on» 
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which  is  always  observable  in  trees  planted  at  regular  dij!~ 
tances  from  each  other.  No  groups  will  therefore  appear 
Datural  unless  two  or  more  trees  are  planted  very  near  each 


other,*  whilst  the  perfection  of  a  group  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  trees  of  different  age,  size,  and  character. 


tut--.  )iMnip..i..r«w,H<ii>r>n«'tei'>M.»iT-l 

Tlie  two  sketches  amiexed  [figs.  68  and  59]  exemplify 
this  remark;    the  first  represents  a   few  young  trees  pro- 

*  To  produce  thi*  effiwt  two  or  mare  tree*  ihould  Miitietimet  be  planted 
ia  the  lanie  hole,  cnttiDg  their  rooU  «o  as  to  bring  them  neuer  together ; 
and  we  (ometinies  observe  sreat  beauty  in  a  tree  and  a  biuh  tbiu  growing 
togefher,  or  even  in  tree*  of  different  characters,  ai  the  great  oak  and  aih 
at  Wolbeck,  and  the  oak  and  beech  in  Windnor  Fomt  Yet  it  will  gene- 
raUj  ha   more  conaonanl  to  nature  if  the  groupi  be  formed  of  the  lame 
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tected  by  cradles,  and  though  some  of  them  appear  nearer 
together  than  others,  it  arises  from  their  being  seen  in  per- 
spective, for  I  suppose  them  to  be  planted  (as  they  usuaUy 
are)  at  nearly  equal  distances.  In  the  same  landscape  I  have 
supposed  the  same  trees  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  but 
from  their  equi-distance,  the  stems  are  all  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  not  like  the  group  below,  where,  being  planted  much 
nearer,  the  trees  naturally  recede  from  each  other.  A  few 
low  bushes  or  thorns  produce  the  kind  of  group  in  the  lower 
sketch,  consisting  of  trees  and  bushes  of  various  growth.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  single  tree,  and  every  part  of  the 
upper  sketch,  is  evidently  artificial,  and  that  the  lower  one  is 
natural,  and  like  the  groups  in  a  forest. 

Another  source  of  variety  may  be  produced  by  such  opaque 
masses  of  spinous  plants  as  protect  themselves  from  cattle ; 
thus  stems  of  trees  seen  against  lawn  or  water  are  compara- 
tively dark,  while  those  contrasted  with  a  background  of 
wood  appear  light.  This  difference  is  shewn  in  both  these 
sketches :  the  stems  of  the  trees  a  a  appear  light,  and  those 
at  6  A  are  dark,  merely  from  the  power  of  contrast,  although 
both  are  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  light. 

Where  a  large  tract  of  waste  heath  or  common  is  near  the 
boundary  of  a  park,  if  it  cannot  be  enclosed,  it  is  usual  to  dot 
certain  small  patches  of  trees  upon  it,  with  an  idea  of  improve- 
ment;  a  few  clumps  of  miserable  Scotch  firs,  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall,  are  scattered  over  a  great  plain,  which  the  modem 
improver  calls  "  clumping  the  common."  It  is  thus  that 
Hounslow  Heath  has  been  clumped ;  and  even  the  vast  range 
of  country  formerly  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  has  submitted  fo 
this  meagre  kind  of  misnamed  ornament. 

It  may  appear  unaccountable  that  these  examples,  which 
have  not  the  least  beauty  either  of  nature  or  art  to  reconunend 
them,  should  be  so  generally  followed;  but  alteration  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  improvement,  and  two  or  three  clumps 
of  trees,  however  bad  in  themselves,  will  change  the  plain 
surface  of  a  flat  common.  This  I  suppose  has  been  the  cause 
of  planting  some  spruce  firs  on  Maiden  Early  Common, 
which  fortunately  do  not  grow ;  for  if  they  succeeded,  the 
contrast  is  so  violent  between  the  wild  surface  of  a  heath,  and 
the  spruce  appearance  of  firs,  that  they  would  be  misplaced: 
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besides,  tbe  spiral  firs  are  seldom  beautiful,  except  when  tbeir 
lower  branches  sweep  upon  the  ground,  and  this  could  never 
be  the  case  with  those  exposed  to  cattle  on  a  common. 

A  far  better  method  of  planting  waste  land,  where  enclo- 
sures are  not  permitted,  bas  been  adopted  with  great  success 
in  Norfolk,  by  my  much  valued  friend  the  late  Robert  Mar- 
sham,  Esq.,  of  Stratton.  Instead  of  firs  surrounded  by  a  mud 
bank,  be  placed  deciduous  trees  of  every  kind,  but  especially 
birch,  intermixed  with  thorns,  crabs,  and  old  hollies,  cutting 
off  their  heads  and  all  their  branches  about  eight  feet  &om  the 
gionnd :  these  are  planted  in  a  jmddle  and  the  earth  laid 
round  their  roots  in  small  hillocks,  which  prevent  the  cattle 
ijom  standing  very  near  to  rub  them  ;  and  thus  I  have  seen 
groups  of  trees  which  looked  like  bare  poles  the  first  year,  in 
a  very  i^ort  time  become  beautiful  ornaments  to  a  dreary 
waste. 


{rm.m.  A.fa-p,»u 


This  sketch  [fig.  60]  shews  the  difference  between  the  sort 
of  clump  so  often  seen  on  a  common,  and  that  mode  of  plant- 
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ing  stumps  of  trees  and  thorns  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
page ;  the  appearance  at  first  is  not  very  promising,  but  in  a 
few  years  they  will  become  such  irregular  groups  and  natural 
thickets  as  are  here  represented  [fig.  61],  while  the  formal 
dump  of  firs  will  for  ever  remain  an  artificial  object. 


Mr.  GUlpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  has  given  some  speci- 
mens of  the  outUnes  of  a  wood,  one  of  which  is  not  unlike 
that  beautifiil  screen  which  bounds  the  park  to  the  north  of 
Milton  Abbey,  and  which  the  first  of  the  annexed  sketches 
[figs.  62,  63,  and  64,]  more  accurately  represents.  We  have 
here  a  very  pleasing  and  varied  line  formed  by  the  tops  of 
trees,  but,  firom  the  distance  at  which  they  are  viewed,  they 
seem  to  stand  on  one  straight  base  line,  although  many  of  the 
trees  are  separated  from  the  others  by  a  considerable  distance: 
the  upper  outline  of  this  screen  is  so  happily  varied,  that  the 
eye  is  not  oflfended  by  the  straight  line  at  its  base ;  but  there 
is  another  line  which  is  apt  to  create  di^ust  in  fiat  situations, 
and  for  this  reason — all  trees  unprotected  from  cattle  will  be 
stripped  of  their  foliage  to  a  certain  height,  and  where  the 
surfeure  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  fiat,  and  forms  one  straight 
line,  the  stems  of  trees  thus  brought  to  view  by  the  browsing 
of  cattle,  will  present  another  straight  line*  parallel  to  the 
ground,  at  about  six  feet  high,  which  I  shall  call 

THE  BROWSING  LINE.* 

Whether  trees  be  planted  near  the  eye  or  at  a  distance 
from  it,  and  whether  they  be  very  young  plants  or  of  the 
greatest  stature,  this  browsing  line  will  always  be  parallel  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  being  just  above  the  eye,  if  the 
heads  of  single  trees  do  not  rise  above  the  outline  of  more 
distant  woods,  the  stems  will  appear  only  like  stakes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  scattered  about  the  plain ;  this  is  evidently  the 

*  All  trees  exposed  to  cattle  are  liable  to  this  browsing  line,  although 
tboms,  crabs,  and  other  pricklv  plants,  will  sometimes  defend  themselves : 
the  alder,  from  the  bitterness  of  its  leaves,  is  also  an  exception ;  bu|  where 
sheep  onJy  are  admitted,  the  line  will  be  so  much  below  the  eye,  that  it 
produces  a  different  effect,  of  which  great  advantage  may  sometimes  be 
taken,  especially  in  flat  situations. 
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effect  of  tbose  single  tboms  or  trees  in  the  sketch  [fig.  6S] 
marked  a,  b,  c. 

In  Hie  sketches  [figs.  63  and  6^],  I  have  represented  a  view 
of  that  long  screen  at  Milton  Abbey,  which  shuts  out  Cas- 
tor field,  and  which  is  certainly  not  a  pleasing  feature,  from 
its  presenting  not  only  a  straight  line  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
trees  being  all  of  the  same  age ;  the  top  outline  is  also  straight. 
This  screen  forms  the  background  of  a  view  taken  from  the 
approach,  and  [figs.  63  and  64]  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween an  attempt  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  by  open 
or  by  close  plantations. 

The  trees  of  this  screen  are  of  such  a  height,  that  we  can 
hardly  expect,  in  the  life  of  man,  to  break  the  upper  outline 
by  any  young  trees,  except  they  are  planted  very  near  the 
eye,  as  at  e  [in  fig.  63] ;  because  those  planted  at  /  or  y 
[in  the  same  figure]  will,  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  sink  be- 
neath the  outline  of  the  screen;  it  is  therefore  not  in  our 
power  to  vary  the  upper  line,  and  if  the  plantations  be  open, 
the  browsing  line  will  make  a  disagreeable  parallel  with  the 
even  surfece  of  the  ground ;  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  pre- 
venting cattle  from  browsing  the  underwood,  which  should 
always  be  encouraged  in  such  situations ;  thus,  although  we 
cannot  vary  the  upper  line  of  this  screen,  we  may  give  such 
variety  to  its  base  as  will,  in  some  measure,  counteract  the  flat- 
ness of  its  appearance. 


The  browsing  line  being  always  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  it  acts  as  a  scale,  by  which 
the  eye  measures  the  comparative  height  of  trees  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  for  this  reason  the  importance  of  a  large  tree  may  be 
injured  by  cutting  the  lower  branches  above  this  usual  stand- 
ard.    It  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  trees  [see  fig.  65]  are 


^-^tim 
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of  different  ages^  characters,  and  heights,  yet  the  browsing 
line  is  the  same  in  all,  and  Aimishes  a  natural  scale  by  which 
we  at  once  decide  on  their  relative  heights  at  various  distances. 
Let  us  suppose  the  same  trees  pruned  or  trimmed  by  man, 
[as  in  fig.  66],  and  not  by  cattle,  and  this  scale  will  be  de- 
stroyed :  thus,  a  full  grown  oak  may  be  made  to  look  like  an 


,'^^'t'" 


(FIf.M.   Ti  w  af  diflwH*  ^tftt^  ehamotwt,  and  hatghf,  pmned  by  man,  i«  whieh  the  ■eale  ftwrmed  by  the 

browtiim  line  i«  dottroycd.] 

orchard-tree,  or  by  encouraging  the  under  branches  to  grow 
lower  than  the  usual  standard,  a  thorn  or  a  crab-tree  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  oak,  at  a  distance. 

The  last  tree  in  the  foregoing  example  [fig.  66],  is  sup-^ 
posed  to  be  one  of  those  tall  elms  which,  in  particular  coun- 
ties, so  much  disfigure  the  landscape ;  it  is  here  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
observed,  that  when  trees  have  long  been  used  to  this  un- 
sigbtly  mode  of  pruning,  it  is  difficult,  or  indeed  impossible, 
to  restore  their  natural  shapes,  because  if  the  lower  branches 
be  suffered  to  grow,  the  tops  will  also  decay ;  and  therefore 
they  must  either  be  continued  tall  by  occasionally  cutting  off 
the  lateral  branches,  or  they  must  be  converted  into  pollards 
l^  cutting  off  their  tops. 

Sii^le  trees,  or  open  groups,  are  objects  of  great  beauty 
when  scattered  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  because  they  may 
be  made  to  mark  the  degree  of  its  decKvity,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  are  very  conspicuous ;  but  on  a  plain  the  shadows 
are  little  seen,  and  therefore  single  trees  are  of  less  use. 


I  am  now  to  speak  of  plantations  for  Aiture,  rather  than 
for  immediate  effect,  and  instead  of  mentioning  large  tracts  of 
land  which  have  been  planted  under  my  directions,  where  a 

2a 
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naked,  or  a  barren  country,  has  been  clothed  without  difficulty 
or  contrivance,  I  shall  rather  instance  a  subject  requiring 
peculiar  management,  especially  as,  &om  its  vicinity  to  a  high 
road,  I  cannot  perhaps  produce  a  better  example  than  the  fol- 
lowing extract  furnishes  :— 

'^  CooMBE  Lodge,  seen  fix)m  the  tumpike-road^  does  not  at 
present  give  a  favourable  impression;  for  though  the  view 
from  the  house,  consisting  of  the  opposite  banks  of  Basildon, 
is  richly  wooded,  the  place  itself  is  naked ;  and  it  is  difficiilt 
to  remove  this  objection  without  sacrificing  more  land  to 
the  purposes  of  beauty  than  would  be  advisable,  or  even 
justifiable. 

Both  the  situation  and  the  outline  of  the  house  at  Coombe 
Lodge  have  been  determined  with  judgment :  the  situation 
derives  great  advantage  from  its  southern  aspect,  and  from  the 
views  which  it  commands ;  and  the  house  derives  importance 
from  its  extended  front.  Both  these  circumstances,  however, 
contribute  to  the  bad  opinion  conceived  of  the  place  when 
viewed  from  the  road,  which  is  the  point  from  whence  its 
defects  are  most  apparent. 

The  front  towards  the  road  faces  the  south,  and  is  there- 
fore lighted  by  the  sun  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ; 
but  being  backed  by  lawn  and  arable  land,  and  not  relieved 
by  wood,  the  effect  of  sunshine  is  equally  strong  on  the  back 
ground  as  on  the  house,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  oppo- 
sition of  colour  to  separate  these  different  objects;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  house  be  opposed  to  wood,  it  will  then 
appear  light  and  conspicuous,  the  attention  being  principally 
directed  to  the  mansion,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  scene  will 
be  duly  subordinate. 

It  is  also  proper  that  the  grounds  should  accord  with  the 
size  and  style  of  the  place,  and  that  the  mansion  be  surroimded 
by  its  appropriate  appendages.  At  present  the  character  of 
the  house,  and  that  of  the  place,  are  at  variance :  the  latter  is 
that  of  a  £arm,  but  the  character  of  the  house  is  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman's residence,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
grounds,  wood,  and  lawn ;  and  although  great  credit  is  due  to 
those  gentlemen  who  patronise  farming  by  their  example,  as 
well  as  by  their  influence,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  good 
taste  of  the  country  to  suppose  that  the  habitation  of  the  gen- 
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tleman  ought  not  to  be  distinguislied  from  that  of  the  farmer^  as 
well  in  the  character  of  the  place  as  by  the  size  of  the  house. 

I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  a  scene  in  nature^  and  a  landscape  on  the 
painter's  canvas ;  nor  consider  the  very  different  means  by 
which  the  painter  and  the  landscape  gardener  produce  the 
same  effect:  I  shall  merely  endeavour  to  shew  how  £ur  the 
same  principles  would  direct  the  professors  of  either  art  in  the 
improvement  of  Coombe  Lodge^  and  more  particidarly  in  the 
form  and  character  of  the  wood  to  the  north  of  the  house. 

Breadth,  which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  paintings 
would  prompt  the  necessity  of  planting  the  whole  of  the  hill 
behind  the  house;  but  the  improver,  who  embellishes  the 
scene  for  the  purposes  of  general  utiUty  and  real  life,  must 
adopt  what  is  convenient  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  painter, 
when  he  studies  the  perfection  of  his  art,  forms  a  correct  pic- 
ture, and  takes  beauty  for  his  guide.  The  improver  consults 
the  genius  of  the  scene,  and  connects  beauty  with  those  use^ 
supporters,  economy  and  convenience ;  and  as  Coombe  Lodge 
would  not  be  relieved  by  one  large  wood  without  a  great 
sacrifice  of  land,  the  effect  must  be  produced  by  planting  a 
part  only,  whilst  the  judgment  must  be  influenced  by  two 
principles  belonging  to  the  sister  art,  breadth  and  intricacy. 

Breadth  directs  the  necessity  of  large  masses,  or  continued 
Ihies  of  plantation,  whilst  intricacy  suggests  the  shape  and 
direction  of  the  glades  of  lawn,  and  teaches  how  to  place  loose 
groups  of  trees,  and  separate  masses  of  brushwood,  where  the 
outline  might  otherwise  appear  hard ;  and,  by  occasional  inter- 
ruptions to  the  flowing  lines  of  grass,  with  suitable  recesses 
and  projections  of  wood,  intricacy  contrives  to  *  lead  the  eye 
a  wanton  chase,'  producing  variety  without  Mtter,  and  con- 
tinui^  without  sameness. 

There  is  another  principle  to  guide  the  improver  in  plant- 
ing the  hill  in  question,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  art  of 
painting,  and  belongs  to  perspective.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the 
whole  bank  were  planted,  its  effect  would  be  good  from  every 
point  of  view  :  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  where  it  is  necessary 
to  regard  economy  in  planting,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  produce  the  effect  of  clothing  by  several  lines  of  wood, 
instead  of  one  great  mass;  that  effect  from  some  points  of 
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sight  may  be  good,  from  some  indiflferent,  and  from  others 
bad ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  how  those  lines  of 
plantation,  which  produce  a  good  effect  from  the  house,  will 
appear  in  perspective  from  different  heights  and  from  different 
situations,  and  this  question  has  been  determined  by  various 
circumstances  of  the  place  itself. 

This  subject  was  elucidated  by  as  many  drawings  as  there 
were  stations  described ;  but  as  most  of  them  were  taken  from 
the  public  road  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  the  effect 
of  these  plantations  will  be  seen  from  thence ;  and  I  have 
availed  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  those  examples  which, 
from  their  proximity  to  a  public  road,  are  most  likely  to  be 
generally  observed." 


If  the  more  common  appearances  in  nature  were  objects 
of  our  imitation,  we  should  certainly  plant  the  valleys  and  not 
the  hills,  since  nature  generally  adopts  this  rule  in  her  spon- 
taneous plantations ;  but  it  is  "  la  belle  nature,**  or  those 
occasional  effects  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  nature  fur- 
nishes as  models  to  the  landscape  gardener.  And  although 
a  wood  on  the  summit  of  a  bleak  hill  may  not  be  so  profitable, 
or  grow  so  fast,  as  one  in  the  sheltered  valley,  yet  its  advan- 
tages will  be  strongly  felt  on  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
verdure  will  be  improved  when  defended  from  winds,  and 
fertilized  by  the  successive  fall  of  leaves,  whilst  the  cattle  will 
more  readily  frequent  the  hills  when  they  are  sheltered  and 
protected  by  sufficient  screens  of  plantation.* 

In  recommending  that  the  hills  should  be  planted,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  simimits  shoidd  be  covered  by  a  patch  or 
cliunp ;  the  woods  of  the  valleys  should,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
to  climb  the  hills  by  such  connecting  lines  as  may  neither 
appear  ineagre  nor  artificial,  but,  following  the  natural  shapes 
of  the  ground,  produce  an  apparent  continuity  of  wood  falling 
down  the  hills  in  various  directions. 

*  This  remark  is  verified  at  Aston,  where  it  is  found  that  more  cattle 
are  fed  in  the  park  from  the  improved  quaUty  of  the  pasture,  since  the 
qtianfUy  has  been  reduced  by  the  ample  plantations  maae  within  the  laat 
ten  years. 
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And  ample  let  it  flow,  that  Nature  wears 
On  her  thron*d  eminence  I  where'er  she  takes 
Her  horizontal  march,  pursue  her  step 
With  sweeping  train  of  forest ;  hill  to  hiU 
Unite,  with  prodigality  of  shade." 

Mason. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  large  plantations  in  a  naked 
country,  the  outline,  however  graceful,  will  appear  hard  and 
artificial ;  but  when  the  trees  begin  to  require  thinning,  a  few 
single  trees  or  groups  may  be  brought  forward.  The  precise 
period  at  which  this  may  be  advisable  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil :  but  so  rich  is  the  ground  in  which  planta- 
tions were  noiade  at  Aston,  about  ten  years  since,  that  this 
management  has  already  been  adopted  with  effect.  Al- 
though it  will  again  be  repeated  in  the  chapter  treating  of 
fences,  I  must  observe  in  this  place,  that,  instead  of  protecting 
large  plantations  with  hedges  and  ditches,  I  have  generally 
recommended  a  temporary  fence  of  posts  and  rails,  or  hurdles 
on  the  outside,  and  either  advise  a  hedge  of  thorns  to  be 
planted  at  eight  or  ten  yards  distance  from  the  outline,  or 
rather  that  the  whole  plantation  be  so  filled  with  thorns  and 
spinous  plants,  that  the  cattle  may  not  penetrate  far  when  the 
temporary  fences  shall  be  removed,  and  thus  may  be  formed 
that  beautiful  and  irregular  outline  so  much  admired  in  the 
woods  and  thickets  of  a  forest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Woods. — ^Whateley*s  Remarks  exemplified  at  Shardeloes. — Intricacy- 
Variety — A  Drive  at  Bulstrode  traced,  with  Reasons  for  its  Course — 
Further  example  from  Hbathfield  Parr — A  Belt — On  thinning  Woods 
— Leaving  Groups — Opening  a  Lawn  in  great  Woods — ^Example 
Cashioburt. 

"  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Whateley,  contain  some  remarks  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  woods,  and  so  clearly  expressive  of  my  own 
sentiments,  that  I  beg  to  introduce  the  ample  quotation 
inserted  in  the  note,  *  especially  as  the  annexed  drawings 
[figs.  67  and  68]  convey  specimens  of  these  rules,  which  re- 
quire but  little  further  elucidation. 

*  **  The  otUUne  of  a  wood  may  sometimes  he  ^preat^and  always  he  beau- 
tiful ;  the  first  requisite  is  irregularity.  That  a  mixture  of  trees  and  under- 
wood should  form  a  lone  straight  line,  can  never  he  natural,  and  a  successkm 
of  easy  sweeps  and  genue  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a  greater  or  less  circle, 
composing  altogether  a  line  literally  serpentine,  is,  if  possible,  worse :  it  is 
but  a  number  or  regularities  put  together  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  equally 
distant  from  the  beautiful,  both  of  art  and  of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an 
outline  consists  more  in  breaks,  than  in  sweeps;  rather  in  angles,  dian 
rounds ;  in  variety,  not  in  succession. 

"  The  outline  of  a  wood  is  a  continued  line,  and  small  variations  do  not 
save  it  firom  the  insipidity  of  sameness ;  -one  deep  recess,  one  bold  prominence, 
has  more  effect  than  twenty  little  irregularities :  that  one  divides  the  line 
into  parts,  but  no  breach  is  therebv  made  in  its  unity ;  a  continuation  of 
wood  always  remains,  the  form  of  it  only  is  altered,  and  the  extent  is 
increased :  the  eye,  which  hurries  to  the  extremity  of  whatever  is  uniform, 
delights  to  trace  a  varied  line  through  all  its  intricacies,  to  pause  fkom  stage 
to  stage,  and  to  lengthen  the  progess. 

**  The  parts  must  not,  however,  on  that  account,  be  multiplied  till  they 
are  too  minute  to  be  interesting,  and  so  numerous  as  to  create  confusion. 
A  few  large  parts  should  be  stroncfly  distinguished  in  their  forms,  their 
directions,  and  their  situations ;  each  of  these  may  afterwards  be  decorated 
with  subordinate  varieties,  and  the  mere  growth  of  the  plants  wiU  occasioii 
some  irregularity ;  on  many  occasions  more  will  not  be  required. 

"  Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  must  be  a  prominence  at  m 
recess  ;  breadth  in  either  is  not  so  important  as  length  to  the  one,  and  depth 
to  the  other ;  if  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  or  me  latter  diminishes  to  a 
point,  they  have  more  force  than  a  shallow  dent  or  a  dwarf  excrescence,  Im>w 
wide  soever :  they  are  greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line  whidi  they 
are  intended  to  break,  and  their  effect  is  to  enlarge  the  wood  itsel£ 

'*  An  inlet  into  a  wood  seems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the  opposite  poiats  of 
the  entrance  tally,  and  that  shew  of  art  depreciates  its  merit :  but  a  differ- 
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The  beech-woods  in  Buckiiighamshire  derive  more  beauQr 
from  the  unequal  and  varied  sur&ce  of  the  ground^  on  which 
ihej  are  planted^  than  from  the  surface  of  the  woods  them- 
selves ;  because  they  have  generally  more  the  appearance  of 
copses^  than  of  woods :  and  as  few  of  the  trees  are  suffered  to 
arriye  to  great  size,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that  venerable  dig- 
nity which  a  grove  always  ought  to  possess. 

These  woods  are  evidently  considered  rather  as  objects  of 
profit^  than  of  picturesque  beauty ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  to 
be  regretted^  that  pecuniary  advantage  and  ornament  are  sel- 
dom strictly  compatible  with  each  other.  The  underwood 
eamiot  be  protected  from  cattle,  without  fences,  and  if  the 
fence  be  a  live  hedge,  the  trees  lose  half  their  beauty,  while 
they  appear  confined  within  the  unsightly  boundary.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  quick-fence  at  Shardeloes  has,  in 
many  places^  been  removed,  and  a  rail  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance within  the  wood ;  but  the  distance  is  so  small,  that  the 
original  outline  is  nearly  as  distinct  as  if  the  fence  were  still 
visible,  and  the  r^ular  undulations  of  those  lines  give  an  arti- 
ficial iq>pearance  to  the  whole  scenery. 

A  painter's  landscape  depends  upon  his  management  of 
light  and  shade  :  if  these  be  too  smoothly  blended  with  each 
other,  the  picture  wants  force  ;  if  too  violently  contrasted,  it 
is  called  hard*  The  light  and  shade  of  natursd  landscape  re- 
quire no  less  to  be  studied  than  that  of  painting.  The  shade 
of  a  landscape  gardener  is  wood,  and  his  lights  proceed  either 
from  a  lawn^  from  water,  or  from  buildings.  If,  on  the  lawn, 
too  many  single  trees  be  scattered,  the  effect  becomes  frittered, 
broken,  and  difi^ise ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  general  surface  of 
the  lawn  be  too  naked,  and  the  outline  of  the  woods  form  an 


only  in  the  ritoation  of  those  points,  by  bringing  one  more  forward  than 
^  oUmt,  prerents  the  i^pearance,  though  their  forms  be  similar. 

**  Other  points  which  distinguish  the  great  parts,  should,  in  general,  be 
*^Riiig|y  marked ;  a  short  turn  has  more  spirit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity ; 
^adafine,  broken  by  angles,  has  a  precision  and  firmness  which  in  an  un- 
^■dated  line  are  wanting :  the  angles  should,  indeed,  be  a  little  softened ; 
^  rotandity  of  the  plant,  which  forms  them,  is  sometimes  sufficient  for  that 
PBpose ;  bat  if  they  are  mellowed  down  too  much  they  lose  all  meaning. 

**  Every  variety  of  outline,  hitherto  mentioned,  may  be  traced  by  the 
^^iinpood  alone ;  but^  frequently,  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  with 
Aoie  ease,  and  much  more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  standing  out  from  the 
^^tkii,  tnd  belonging,  or  seeming  to  belong,  to  the  wood,  so  as  to  make  a 
p«t  of  its  figure." 
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uniform  heavy  boundary,  between  the  lawn  and  the  horizon, 
the  eye  of  taste  will  discover  an  unpleasing  harshness  in  the 
composition,  which  no  degree  of  beauty,  either  in  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  or  in  the  outline  of  the  woods,  can  entirely 
counteract.  In  this  state,  the  natural  landscape,  like  an  un- 
finished picture,  will  appear  to  want  the  last  touches  of  the 
master  :  this  would  be  remedied  on  the  canvas,  in  proportion 
as  the  picture  became  more  highly  finished ;  but,  on  the 
ground,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  taking  away  many  trees 
in  the  front  of  the  wood,  leaving  some  few  individually  and 
more  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest :  this  will  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  outline,  where  no  other  defect  is 
apparent. 

The  eye,  or  rather  the  mind,  is  never  long  delighted  with 
that  which  it  surveys  without  effort,  at  a  single  glance,  and 
therefore  sees  without  exciting  ciuiosity  or  interest.  It  is  not 
the  vast  extent  of  lawn,  the  great  expanse  of  water,  or  the  long 
range  of  wood,  that  yields  satisfaction ;  for  these,  if  shapeless, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  their  exact  shape,  however 
large,  be  too  apparent,  only  attract  our  notice  by  the  space 
they  occupy,  "  to  fill  that  space  with  objects  of  beauty,  to 
*'  delight  the  eye  after  it  has  been  struck,  to  fix  the  attention 
'^  where  it  has  been  caught,  to  prolong  astonishment  into 
**  admiration,  are  purposes  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest 
**  designs." 

This  can  only  be  effected  by  intricacy ^  the  due  medium 
between  uniformity  on  the  one  hand,  and  confusion  on  the 
other ;  which  is  produced  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
amuse  the  eye,  and  to  retard  that  celerity  of  vision,  so  natural, 
where  no  impediments  occur  to  break  the  uniformity  of  ob- 
jects. Yet  while  the  hasty  progress  of  the  eye  is  checked,  it 
ought  not  to  be  arrested  too  abruptly.  The  mind  requires  a 
continuity,  though  not  a  sameness ;  and,  while  it  is  pleased 
with  succession  and  variety,  it  is  offended  by  sudden  contrast, 
which  destroys  the  unity  of  composition. 

There  is  a  small  clump  at  b  [fig.  67],  which  is  of  great  use 
in  breaking  the  outline  of  the  wood  beyond  it ;  and  there  is 
a  dell  or  scar  in  the  ground  at  c,  that  may  also  be  planted  for 
the  like  purpose.  It  is  a  very  common  expedient  to  mend  an 
outline,  by  adding  new  plantation  in  the  front  of  an  old  one : 
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bnt,  although  the  imprbver  may  plant  large  woods,  with  a  view 
to  fulitre  ages,  yet  something  appears  due  to  the  present  day. 
If  by  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  in  the  front  of  a  large  wood, 


the  shape  of  its  outline  may  immediately  be  improved  in  a 
bettCT  manner  than  can  be  expected  from  a  solitary  clump  a 
(entury  hence,  it  is  surely  a  more  rational  system  of  improve- 
ment, than  BO  long  to  endure  a  patch,  surrounded  by  an  un- 
sightly fence,  in  the  distant  hope  of  effects  which  the  life  of 
man  is  too  short  to  realize. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  wood  at  d  so  narrow  as  to  admit  the 
light  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  ;  this  naturally  suggests 
tlie  idea  of  adding  new  plantation.  But  the  horizon  is  already 
luuformly  bounded  by  wood,  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  affix  the 
idea  of  such  boundary  being  the  limit  of  the  park,  as  strongly 
Is  if  the  pale  itself  were  visible;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground 
uUing  beyond  this  part,  and  a  range  of  wood  sweeping  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  it  is  better  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
trees,  to  increase  the  apparent  extent  of  lawn.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  continuity  of  wood,  this  will  increase  its  quan- 
tity ;  because  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  partly  seen  over  the 
<^>ening,  the  imagination  will  extend  the  lawn  beyond  its 
actual  boundaiy,  and  represent  it  as  surrounded  by  the  same 
chain  of  woods. 

I  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  as  a  general  maxim  in  gar- 
^^ling,  that  liills  should  be  planted,  and  valleys  cleared  of 
vood.  This  idea,  perhaps,  originated,  and  ought  only  to  be 
miplicitly  followed  in  a  ilat  or  tame  country,  where  the  hills 
arc  so  low  as  to  require  greater  height  by  planting,  and  the 
Valleys  so  shallow,  that  trees  would  hide  the  neighbouring 
3  B 
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hills :  but,  whenever  the  hills  are  sufficieiit];  bold  to  admit  of 
ground  being  seeO)  between  la^e  trees  in  the  valley,  and  those 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it  marks  so  decided  a  d^pree  of  elevation, 
that  it  ought  sedulously  to  be  preserved.  Instead,  therefore^ 
of  removing  the  trees  in  the  valley,  at  e,  I  should  prefer  shew- 
ing more  of  the  lavra  above  them,  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
wood  on  the  knoll  at/,  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  pavi- 
lion shewn  in  [fig.  68] :  such  a  building  would  have  many 


uses,  besides  acting  as  an  ornament  to  the  scenery,  which 
seems  to  require  some  artificial  objects  to  appropriate  the 
woods  to  the  magnificence  of  place ;  because  wood  and  lawn 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  features  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Jted  Book  of  Shardeloes  contains  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  rides  made  in  the  woods,  with  the  reasons  for  every 
part  of  their  course ;  but  as  this  subject  is  more  amply  treated 
in  my  remarks  on  Bulstrode,  the  following  extract  is  accom- 
panied with  a  map,  on  which  the  course  of  an  extensive  drive 
is  minutely  described.  This  park  must  be  acknowledged  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  England,  yet  I  doubt  whether  CUude 
himself  could  find,  in  its  whole  extent,  a  single  station  £rom 
whence  a  picture  could  be  formed.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  little  affinity  between  pictures  and  scenes  in  nature. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  conduct  a  drive  either  round  a  park, 
or  into  the  adjoining  woods,  without  any  other  consideration 
than  its  length ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  carried  through  a 
belt  of  plantation,  surroundii^  a  place,  without  one  remark- 
able object  to  call  the  attention  from  the  trees,  which  are  every 
where  mixed  in  the  same  unvaried  manner. 
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Although  the  verdurei  the  smoothness  of  the  surface^  and 
nature  of  the  soil  at  Bulstrode,  are  such  as  to  make  every  part 
of  the  park  pleasant  to  drive  over ;  yet  there  is  a  propriety  in 
marking  certain  lines  of  communication,  which  may  lead  firom 
one  interesting  spot  to  another;  and  though  a  road  of  approach 
to  a  house  ought  not  to  be  circuitous,  the  drive  is  necessarily 
so ;  yet  this  should  be  imder  some  restraint.  By  the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  map  [fig.  69],  I  shall  describe  the  course  of  the 
drive  at  Bulstrode  ;  and,  hov^ever  devious  it  may  appear  on 
paper^  it  will^  I  trust,  be  found  to  possess  such  a  variety  as 
few  drives  can  boast ;  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  suggested  vnth- 
out  sufficient  reasons  for  its  course. 

I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  infer,  that  every  park 
can  boast  those  advantages  which  Bulstrode  possesses,  or 
that  every  place  offers  sufficient  extent  and  variety  for  such  a 
drive  appropriated  to  pleasure  only ;  but  this  is  introduced  as 
an  archetjrpe  or  example,  from  whence  certain  principles  are 
reduced  to  practice.  Some  of  my  observations,  in  the  course 
of  this  description,  may  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Whateley,  and  if  I  may  occasionally  deliver  them  as  my 
ofwn  sentiments,  I  hope  the  coincidence  in  opinion  vrith  so 
respectable  a  theorist,  will  not  subject  me  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiarism. 

COURSE   OF  THE   DRIVE   AT   BULSTRODE. 

Taking  the  departure  from  the  house,  along  the  valley,  to- 
wards the  north,  it  passes  the  situation  proposed  for  a  cottage 
at  [fig.  69]  No  1,  from  thence  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the 
chalk  cliff,  that  overhangs  the  dell  at  No.  2,  and  making  a 
sharp  turn  at  No.  3,  to  descend  with  ease,  it  crosses  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  enters  the  rough  broken  ground,  which  is 
carious  for  the  variety  of  plants  at  No.  4. 

From  the  several  points,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  view 
along  the  great  valley  is  nearly  the  same,  but  seen  under 
various  circumstances  of  foreground :  at  No.  4  it  crosses  the 
approach  from  London,  and  passes  through  an  open  grove, 

No.  6. 

The  drive  now  sweeps  round  on  the  knoll  at  No.  6,  along 
a  natural  terrace,  from  which  the  opposite  hill  and  the  house 
appear  to  great  advantage.     From  hence,  crossing  the  valley. 
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No.  7,  among  the  finest  trees  in  the  park^  it  passes  a  deep  to* 
mantic  dell  at  No.  8,  which  might  be  enlivened  by  water,  as  a 
drinking  pool  for  the  deer,  and  then,  as  it  will  pass  at  No.  9, 
near  the  side  of  the  Roman  camp,  I  think  the  drive  ♦  should  be 
made  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Vallum ;  because  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  antiquity  worthy  to  be  drawn  into  notice  ;  and, 
by  being  elevated  above  the  plain,  we  shall  not  only  see  into 
the  intrenchment,  but  remark  the  venerable  trees  which  enrich 
its  banks ;  these  trees  are  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  yet 
tjiey  lead  the  mind  back  to  the  far  more  ancient  date  of  this 
encampment,  when  the  ground  must  have  been  a  naked  sur- 
fece.  Another  advantage  will  also  be  derived  from  carrying 
the  drive  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  eye  being  raised 
above  the  browsing  f  line,  the  park  wall  will  be  better  hid  by 
the  lower  branches  of  intermediate  trees.  At  No.  10  the  drive 
is  less  interesting,  because  the  sur&ce  is  flat ;  but  stcch  occa- 
sional tameness  gives  repose,  X  and  serves  to  heighten  the 
interest  of  subsequent  scenery ;  yet  at  this  place,  if  the  drive 
be  made  to  branch  along  the  Vallum,  it  will  pass  over  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  park,  on  a  natural  terrace,  at  No.  11, 
and  this  will  join  the  inner  drive,-  returning  down  the  valley 
towards  the  kitchen-garden. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  great  woods  called  Fentum's, 
Piper*s,  Ck>lunm*s,  Walk  Wood,  and  Shipman's,  in  which  a 
serpentine  drive  has  been  formerly  cut,  which  no  one  would 
desire  to  pass  a  second  time,  from  its  length,  added  to  the 
total  absence  of  interest  or  variety  of  objects  ;  but  following 
the  taste  which  supposes  "  Nature  to  abhor  a  straight  line," 
this  drive  meanders  in  uniform  curves  of  equal  lengths,  and  the 
defect  is  increased  by  there  being  only  one  connexion  with  the 
park,  while  the  other  end  of  the  drive  finishes  at  a  great  dis- 
tance across  Fulmer  Common.  The  first  object,  therefore,  of 
improvement  will  be  to  form  such  a  line  of  connexion  with  the 
park  as  may  make  it  seem  a  part  of  the  same  domain,  and  this 
would  be  more  easily  done  if  the  hollow  wayroad  under  the 

*  This  great  work  being  in  a  progressive  state,  the  reader  will  observe 
that  tome  parts  of  this  drive  are  mentioned  as  not  vet  completed. 

t  The  browsing  line  is  explained  in  Chapter  IV.  page  174. 

X  The  excess  of  variety  may  become  painful,  and  therefore,  in  a  long 
fnvCf  some  parts  should  be  less  interesting,  or,  if  possible,  should  excite  no 
interest,  and  be  indiSerent  without  exciting  disgust. 
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park  wall  could  be  removed;  because  otherwise  the  drive 
must  cross  the  road  twice  at  No.  12,  as  I  suppose  it  to  enter 
a  field  at  No.  13,  which  might  be  planted  to  connect  it  with 
the  Broomfield  copse,  No.  14,  from  whence,  after  crossing 
several  interesting  small  enclosures,  with  forest-like  borders, 
it  enters  and  sweeps  through  the  wood.  Little  Fentums, 
No.  16,  to  join  the  old  drive,  or  at  least  such  parts  of  it 
as  can  be  made  subservient  to  a  more  interesting  line.  After 
crossing  a  valley  and  streamlet  at  No.  17,  and  another 
at  No.  18,  it  should  ascend  the  hill  of  Piper's  Wood, 
in  which  there  are  at  present  no  drives,  and  at  No.  19,  a 
branch  may  lead  on  to  the  common,  as  a  green  way  to  London. 
The  drive  sweeping  round  to  No.  20,  opens  on  a  view  of  the 
village  and  valley  of  Fulmer,  with  a  series  of  small  ponds, 
which,  in  this  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  one  large  and  beau- 
tiful piece  of  water:  this  scene  may  be  considered  the  most 
pleasing  subject  for  a  picture,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
drive.  This  would  be  a  proper  place  for  a  covered  seat,  with 
a  shed  behind  it  for  horses  or  open  carriages ;  ♦  but  it  should 
be  set  so  far  back  as  to  command  the  view  under  the  branches 
of  trees,  which  are  very  happily  situated  for  the  purpose  at 
No.  20. 

From  hence  the  drive  descends  the  hill,  in  one  bold  line. 
No.  21,  with  a  view  towards  the  opposite  wood  across  the 
valley.  Having  again  ascended  the  hill,  in  wood,  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  present  drive  which  might  be  made  interest- 
ing by  various  expedients.  At  No.  22,  one  side  of  the  drive 
might  be  opened  to  shew  the  opposite  hanging  wood  in  glades 
along  the  course  of  the  drive.  At  No.  23,  a  shorter  branch 
might  be  made  to  avoid  the  too  great  detour,  though  there  is 
a  view  into  the  valley  of  Fulmer,  at  No.  24,  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served, f    In  some  parts  the  width  of  the  drive  might  be  varied, 

*  In  long  drives  such  attention  to  convenience  is  advisable ;  a  thatched 
hovel  of  Done  j)roportions,  may  not  only  be  made  an  ornament  to  the 
scenery,  but  it  will  often  serve  for  a  shelter  from  sudden  storms  in  oar  un- 
certain climate ;  for  this  reason  it  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  several 
open  carriages. 

t  1  have  distinguished,  by  Italics,  some  peculiar  circumstances  of 
variety,  from  having  observed  great  sameness  in  tne  usual  mode  of  conduct- 
ing a  drive  tlu-ough  a  belt  of  young  nlantation,  where  trees  of  every  species 
are  mixed  together.    There  is  actually  more  variety  in  passing  from  a  grove 
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and  some  of  the  violent  curvatures  corrected ;  in  others,  the 
best  trees  might  be  singled  out,  and  little  openings  made,  to  be 
fed  by  sheep  occasionally ;  and  another  mode  of  producing 
variety  would  be  to  take  away  certain  trees,  and  leave  others, 
where  any  particular  species  abound:  thus,  in  somp  places, 
the  birches  only  might  be  left,  and  all  the  oak^  and  beech  and 
other  plants  removed,  to  make,  in  time,  a  specimen  of  Birk- 
land  forest,  while  there  are  some  places  where  the  holly  and 
hawthorn  might  be  encouraged,  and  all  taller  growth  give  place 
to  these  low  shrubs,  with  irregular  shapes  of  grass  flowing 
among  them.  This  would  create  a  degree  of  variety  that  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon. 

The  course  of  the  drive  through  Shipman's  Wood,  No.  26, 
may  be  brought  lower  down  the  hill,  to  keep  the  two  lines  as 
far  distant  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  also  to  make  the 
line  easier  round  the  knoll  at  No.  28,  though  an  intermediate 
or  shorter  branch  may  also  diverge,  at  No.  27,  towards  the 
valley.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  joining  this  drive  with  the 
park  without  going  round  the  gardener's  house  ;  but  as  the 
kitchen-garden  must  be  seen  from  this  part  of  the  drive,  and 
t&  it  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  establishment  of  Bulstrode, 
it  will  sometimes  become  part  of  the  circuit  to  walk  through 
it,  and  the  carriages  may  enter  the  drive  again  at  No.  31 ;  I 
have,  therefore,  described  two  ways.  No.  29,  and  No.  30,  as  I 
suppose  the  bottom  of  this  valley  to  be  an  orchard,  through 
which  the  drive  may  pass,  or  make  the  shorter  line  along  the 
garden  wall,  to  No.  31. 

The  course,  along  the  valley,  is  eitremely  interesting; 
and,  as  some  consider  the  farm-yard  and  premises  a  part  of  the 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  comfort,  of  a  residence  in  the  country, 
I  have  supposed  one  branch  of  the  drive,  No.  32,  to  pass  near 
a  large  tree,  and  the  other  to  go  on  the  bank  at  No.  33,  and 
cross  the  comer  of  Hedgerley  green,  which  I  suppose  might 
be  planted  round  the  gravel  pit ;  but  when  the  drive  enters  the 
farm  endoswres,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
hedges,  and  not  to  cross  a  field  diagonally.  From  No.  34  to 
No.  35,  is  perfectly  flat,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  hedges  to 

of  oaks  to  a  grove  of  firs,  or  a  scene  of  brushwood,  than  in  passing  through 
a  wood  comimsed  of  a  hundred  different  species  of  trees  as  they  are  usually 
mixed  togetaer. 
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the  corner  at  No.  36,  where  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  viz.  a 
view  towards  the  village  of  Hedgerley,  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
with  woody  banks.  The  drive  now  skirts  along  the  hedge, 
and  passes,  at  No.  36,  a  farm-house,  which  might  be  opened 
to  the  field,  and  then  enters  Wapsey's  Wood,  in  which  the 
first  bold  feature  will  present  itself  at  No.  37,  where  the 
drive  may  come  so  near  the  edge  as  to  shew  the  view  along 
the  valley,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  wood  surrounding  these 
small  enclosures:  it  then  passes  through  the  wood  to  a  very 
large  oak,  at  No.  38,  which  may  be  brought  into  notice  by 
letting  the  drive  go  on  each  side  of  it,  and  afterwards,  follow- 
ing the  shape  of  the  ground,  it  sweeps  round  the  knoll  at  No. 
39,  with  a  rich  view  of  the  opposite  bank,  across  the  high 
road,  seen  under  large  trees ;  it  then  ascends  the  hill  by  the 
side  of  a  deep  dell  at  No.  40,  and  makes  a  double  at  No.  41 , 
to  cross  the  valley,  that  it  may  skirt  roimd  the  knoll  on  the 
furze  hill  at  No.  42,  from  whence  it  descends  into  the  valley 
at  No.  43,  and  either  returns  to  the  house,  by  the  approach 
from  Oxford,  or  is  continued  imder  the  double  line  of  elms  at 
No.  44,  to  ascend  by  the  valley  from  whence  the  drive  began. 
To  some  persons  this  description  may  appear  tedious ;  to 
others  it  will,  perhaps,  frimish  amusement,  to  trace  the  course 
of  such  a  line  on  the  map ;  but  I  have  purposely  distinguished, 
by  Italics,  some  observations,  containing  principles  which  have 
not  before  been  reduced  to  practical  improvement. 


Heathfield  Park  is  one  of  those  subjects  from  whence 
my  art  can  derive  little  credit :  the  world  is  too  apt  to  mistake 
alteration  for  improvement^  and  to  applaud  every  chantey 
although  no  higher  beauty  is  produced.  The  character  of 
this  park  is  strictly  in  harmony  vrith  its  situation ;  both  are 
splendid  and  magnificent;  yet  a  degree  of  elegance  and 
beauty  prevails,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  where  greatness 
of  character  and  loftiness  of  situation  are  predominant! 
because  magnificence  is  not  always  united  with  conveni- 
ence, nor  extent  of  prospects  vrith  interesting  and  beautiful 
scenery.  The  power  of  art  can  have  but  little  influence  in 
increasing  the  natural  advantages  of  Heathfield  Park.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  improver  to  avail  himself  of  those  beauties 
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which  nature  has  profiisely  et^ttered,  and  by  leading  the 
stranger  to  the  most  pleasing  stations,  to  call  his  attention  to 
those  objects  which,  from  their  variety,  novelty,  contrast,  or 
combmation,  axe  most  likely  to  interest  and  delight  the  mind. 
On  this  foundation  ought  to  be  built  the  fixture  improvement 
of  Heathfield  Park ;  not  by  doing  violence  to  its  native  genius, 
hut  by  sedulously  studying  its  true  character  and  situation : 
e^tam  roads,  walks,  or  drives,  may  collect  the  scattered 
beauties  of  the  place,  and  conneet  them  with  each  other  in 
hnes,  easy,  natural,  and  graceful. 

A  ccHnmon  error,  by  which  modem  improvers  are  apt  to 
be  Busied,  arises  from  die  mistake  so  often  made  by  adopting 
extent  for  beauty.  Thus  the  longest  circuit  is  frequently  pre- 
wired to  that  which  is  most  interesting;  not  indeed  by  the 
raters,  but  by  the  fancied  improver  of  a  place.  This,  I 
apprehend,  was  the  origin,  and  is  always  the  tedious  effect,  of 
what  is  called  a,  Belt;  through  which  the  stranger  is  conducted, 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  drive,  not  by  any  striking  points  of 
new  or  variety  of  scenery,  but  by  the  number  of  ndles  over 
which  he  has  traced  its  course,  and  instead  of  leading  to  those 
objects  which  are  most  worthy  ova  attention,  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  find  the  drive  a  mere  track  round  the  utmost  verge  of 
Ac  park ;  and  if  any  pleasing  features  excite  our  notice,  they 
srise  rather  from  chance  than  design. 

To  avoid  this  popular  error,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avail  myself  of  natural  beauties  in  this  drive,  without  any  un- 
necessary circuit  calculated  to  surprise  by  its  extent.  I  shall 
rather  select  those  points  of  view  which  are  best  contrasted 
with  each  other,  or  which  discover  new  features,  or  the  same 
inider  different  circumstances  of  foreground;  beguiling  the 
length  of  the  way  by  a  succession  of  new  and  pleasing  objects. 

K  the  circuitous  drive  round  a  place  becomes  tedious  by 
its  monotonjf,  we  must  equally  avoid  too  great  sameness  or 
confinement  in  any  road  which  is  to  be  made  a  path  of  plea- 
sore:  a  short  branch  from  the  principal  drive,  although  it 
meets  it  again  at  a  little  distance,  relieves  the  mind  by  its 
^Wety,  and  stimulates  by  a  choice  between  two  different  ob- 
jects ;  but  we  must  cautiously  avoid  confusion,  lest  we  cut  a 
wood  into  a  labyrinth.  The  principal  road  at  Heathfield 
leads  towards  the  tower,  the  other  is  no  less  interesting  where 

2c 
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it  bursts  out  on  one  of  those  magnificent  landscapes  so  pleas- 
ing in  nature,  yet  so  difficult  to  be  represented  in  painting ; 
because  quantity  and  variety  are  apt  to  destroy  that  unity  of 
composition  which  is  expected  in  an  artificial  landscape :  for 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  an  adequate  and  distinct  idea 
of  those  numerous  objects  so  wonderfully  combined  in  this 
extensive  view ;  the  house,  the  church,  the  lawns,  the  woods, 
the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  and  the  distant  plains 
boimded  by  the  sea,  are  all  collected  in  one  splendid  picture, 
without  being  crowded  into  confusion. 

This  view  is  a  perfect  landscape,  while  that  from  the  tower 
is  rather  a  prospect ;  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  well 
represented  by  painting ;  because  its  excellence  depends  upon 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  very  hostile  to  the  painter's 
art.  An  extensive  prospect  is  most  admired  when  the  distant 
objects  are  most  dear  and  distinct ;  but  the  painter  can  repre- 
sent his  distances  only  by  a  certain  haziness  and  indistinctness, 
which  is  termed  aerial  perspective.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject without  expressing  the  pleasure  which  was  excited  in  my 
mind,  on  finding  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  the  present  pos- 
sessor, and  consecrated  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  that  gallant  Commander,  for  his  public  services,  who 
derived  his  title  of  Heathfield  firom  this  domain,  and  his 
military  glory  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Over  the  door  is 
inscribed  in  large  letters,  made  from  the  metal  of  the  gun- 
boats destroyed, 

CALPES     DEFENSORI. 
[to   THE   DEFENDER  OF  GIBRALTAR.] 


In  the  woodland  counties,  such  as  Hertfordshire,  Here- 
fordshire, Hampshire,  &c.  it  often  happens  that  the  most 
beautiful  places  may  rather  be  formed  hj  falling ,  than  by 
planting  trees ;  but  the  effect  will  be  very  different,  whether 
the  axe  be  committed  to  the  hand  of  genius  or  the  power  of 
avarice.  The  land-steward,  or  the  timber-merchant,  would 
mark  those  trees  which  have  acquired  their  full  growth  and 
are  fit  for  immediate  use,  or  separate  those  which  he  deems 
to  stand  too  near  together,  but  the  man  of  science  and  of  taste 
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will  search  with  scrutinizing  care  for  groups  and  combinations^ 
such  as  his  memory  recalls  in  the  pictures  of  the  best  masters ; 
these  groups  he  will  studiously  leave  in  such  places  as  will 
best  display  their  varied  or  combined  forms :  he  will  also  dis- 
cover beauties  in  a  tree  which  the  others  would  condemn  for 
its  decay;  he  will  rejoice  when  he  finds  two  trees  whose  stems 
have  long  grown  so  near  each  other  that  their  branches  are 
become  interwoven ;  he  wiQ  examine  the  outline  formed  by 
the  combined  foliage  of  many  trees  thus  collected  in  groups^ 
and  removing  others  near  them^  he  will  give  ample  space  for 
their  picturesque  effect :  sometimes  he  will  discover  an  aged 
thorn  or  maple  at  the  foot  of  a  venerable  oak,  these  he  will 
respect,  not  only  for  their  antiquity,  being  perhaps  coeval  with 
the  &ther  of  the  forest,  but  knowing  that  the  importance  of 
the  oak  is  comparatively  increased  by  the  neighbouring  situ- 
ation of  these  subordinate  objects ;  this  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen when  young  trees  grow  near  old  ones,  as  when  a  light 
airy  ash  appears  to  rise  firom  the  same  root  with  an  oak  or  an 
elm.    These  are  aU  circumstances  dependent  on  the  sportive 
accidents  of  nature,  but  even  where  art  has  interfered,  where 
the  long  and  formal  line  of  a  majestic  avenue  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  decision,  the  man  of  taste  will  pause,  and  not 
always  break  their  venerable  ranks,  for  his  hand  is  not  guided 
hy  the  levelling  principles  or  sudden  innovations  of  modem 
fiahion ;  he  will  reverence  the  glory  of  former  ages,  while  he 
cherishes  and  admires  the  ornament  of  the  present,  nor  will  he 
neglect  to  foster  and  protect  the  tender  sapling,  which  promises, 
with  improving  beauty,  to  spread  a  grateful  shade  for  future 
"tenants  of  the  soil." 

To  give,  however,  such  general  rules  for  thinning  woods  as 
ffiight  be  understood  by  those  who  have  never  attentively  and 
scientifically  considered  the  subject,  would  be  like  attempting 
to  direct  a  man  who  had  never  used  a  pencil,  to  imitate  the 
gmnps  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin.* 

On  this  head  I  have  frequently  found  my  instructions 

*  It  is  in  the  act  of  remoyin|^  trees  and  thinning  woods  that  the  land- 
>npe  gardener  must  shew  his  intimate  knowledge  of  pleasing  combinations, 
Ui  geoias  for  paintings  and  his  acute  preception  of  the  principles  of  an  art 
*hidi  transfers  the  imitative,  though  permanent  beauties  of  a  picture,  to 
^  purposes  of  elegant  and  comfortable  habitation,  the  evei^varying  effects 
<>f  l^ht  and  shade,  and  the  inimitable  circumstances  of  a  natural  landscape. 
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opposed,  and  my  reasons  unintelligible  to  tiiose  who  look  at  a 
wood,  as  an  object  of  gain ;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  not  sorry 
to  have  discovered  some  arguments  in  £Etvour  of  my  system,  of 
more  weight,  perhaps,  than  those  which  relate  to  mere  taste 
and  beauty :  these  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention,  not  as  the 
foundation  on  which  my  opinion  is  built,  but  as  ccdlateral 
props  to  satisfy  those  who  require  such  support. 

1st.  When  two  or  more  trees  have  long  grown  yery  near 
each  other,  the  branches  form  themselves  into  one  mass,  or 
head  ;  and  if  any  part  be  removed,  the  remaining  trees  will 
be  more  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  wind,  by  being  heavier 
on  one  side,  having  lost  their  balance.  Snd.  If  trees  have  long 
grown  very  near  together,  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  up  the 
roots  of  one  without  injuring  those  of  another :  and,  lastly, 
although  trees  at  equal  distances  may  grow  more  erect,  and 
furnish  planks  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  yet  not  less  valuable  to 
the  ship-builder  are  those  naturally  crooked  branches,  or  knees, 
which  support  the  decks,  or  form  the  ribs,  and  which  are 
always  most  likely  to  be  produced,  from  the  outside  trees  of 
woods,  or  the  fantastic  forms  which  arise  from  two  or  more 
trees  having  grown  very  near  each  other  in  the  same  wood,  ot 
in  hedgerows. 

It  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  considerations  of 
profit,  as  weU  as  picturesque  effect,  to  plant  or  to  leave  trees 
very  near  each  other,  and  not  to  thin  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner  without  caution. 


In  some  places  belonging  to  ancient  noble  families,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  woods  of  vast  extent  intersected  by  vistas 
and  glades  in  many  directions  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  at 
BuRLEY  and  at  Cashiobuby.  It  is  the  property  of  a  strai^t 
glade  or  vista  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  extremity  of  a  wood,  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  to  its  depth. 

I  have  occasionally  been  required  to  fell  great  quantities  of 
timber,  from  other  motives  than  merely  to  improve  the  land* 
scape ;  and  in  some  instances  this  work  of  necessity  has  pro- 
duced the  most  fortunate  improvements.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  some  woods  might  be  increased  five-fold  in  appar^it 
quantity,  by  taking  away  a  prodigious  number  of  trees,  which 
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are  really  lost  to  view;  but  unless  such  necessity  existed, 
there  is  more  difficulty  and  temerity  in  suggesting  improve- 
ment by  cutting  down,  however  profitable,  and  however  sud- 
denly the  effect  is  produced,  than  by  planting,  though  the 
latter  be  tedious  and  expensive. 

I  have  seldom  found  great  opposition  to  my  hints  for  plant- 
ing, but  to  cutting  down  trees  innumerable  obstacles  present 
themselves ;  as  i^  unmindful  of  their  value,  and  heedless  of 
their  slow  growth,  I  should  advise  a  military  abbatis,  or  one 
general  sweep,  denuding  the  face  of  a  whole  coimtry.  What 
I  should  advise  both  at  Burley  and  at  Cashiobury,  *  would 
be  to  open  some  large  area«  within  the  woods,  to  produce  a 
spacious  internal  lawn  of  intricate  shape  and  irregular  surface, 
preserving  a  sufficient  number  of  detached  trees  or  groups,  to 
continue  the  general  effect  of  one  great  mass  of  wood* 

*  This  advice  has  been  followed  at  Cashiobury  since  the  above  pages 
were  written,  and  the  effect  is  all  that  I  had  promised  to  myself. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Of  Fences — ^The  Boundary^-The  Separation — Example  from  Sheffield 
Place — Fence  to  Plantations  only  temporary — ^The  double  Gate — 
Lines  of  Fence»— H>f  Roads— of  Walks— of  Rivers— all  different. 

That  the  boundary-fence  of  a  place  should  be  concealed 
from  the  house,  is  among  the  few  general  principles  admitted 
in  modem  gardening ;  but  even  in  this  instance,  want  of  pre- 
cision has  led  to  error;  the  necessary  distinction  is  seldom 
made  between  the  fence  which  encloses  a  park,  and  those 
fences  which  are  adapted  to  separate  and  protect  the  subdivi- 
sions within  such  enclosure.  For  the  concealment  of  the 
boundary  various  methods  have  been  adopted,  on  which  I 
shall  make  some  observations. 

1.  A  plantation  is  certainly  the  best  expedient  for  hiding 
the  pales ;  but  in  some  cases  it  will  also  hide  more  than  is  re- 
quired. And  in  all  cases,  if  a  plantation  surroimd  a  place  in 
the  manner  conmionly  practised  under  the  name  of  a  beltf  it 
becomes  a  boundary  scarce  less  offensive  than  the  pale  itself. 
The  mind  feels  a  certain  disgust  under  a  sense  of  confinement 
in  any  situation,  however  beaudAil ;  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  for- 
cibly illustrated,  in  describing  the  feeling  of  Rasselas,  in  the 
happy  valley  of  Abyssinia. 

2.  A  second  method  of  concealing  a  fence  is,  by  mAln'Tig  it 
of  such  light  materials  as  to  render  it  nearly  invisible ;  such 
are  fences  made  of  slender  iron  and  wire  painted  green. 

3.  A  third  method  is,  sinking  the  fence  below  the  surfiu^e 
of  the  ground,  by  which  means  the  view  is  not  impeded,  and 
the  continuity  of  lawn  is  well  preserved.  Where  this  sunk 
fence  or  fosse  is  adopted,  the  deception  ought  to  be  complete ; 
but  this  cannot  be  where  grass  and  corn-lands  are  divided  by 
such  a  fence :  if  it  is  used  betwixt  one  lawn  and  another,  the 
mind  acquiesces  in  the  fraud  even  after  it  is  discovered,  so 
long  as  the  fence  itself  does  not  obtrude  on  the  sight*     We 
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must  therefore  so  dispose  a  fosse,  or  ha!  ha!  that  we  may 
look  across  it  and  not  along  it.  For  this  reason  a  sunk  fence 
must  be  straight  and  not  curving,  and  it  should  be  short,  else 
the  imaginary  freedom  is  dearly  bought  by  the  actual  confine- 
ment, since  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  pass  as  a  deep  sunk 
fence. 

4.  A  fourth  expedient  I  have  occasionally  adopted,  and 
which  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  is  a  more  bold  deception 
than  a  sunk  fence,  vix.^  a  light  hurdle  instead  of  paling  ;  the 
one  we  are  always  used  to  consider  as  a  fixed  and  immovable 
fence  at  the  boundary  of  a  park  or  lawn ;  the  other  only  as 
an  occasional  divi^on  of  one  part  from  the  other :  it  is  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience,  and  not  a  permanent  confinement* 

It  is  often  necessary  to  adopt  all  these  expedients  in  the 
boundaries  and  subdivisions  of  parks ;  but  the  disgust  excited 
at  seeing  a  fence  may  be  indulged  too  far,  if  in  all  cases  we 
are  to  endeavour  at  concealment ;  and  therefore  the  various 
situations  and  purposes  of  different  sorts  of  fences  deserve 
consideration. 

However  we  may  admire  natural  beauties,  we  ought  always 
to  recollect,  that,  without  some  degree  of  art  and  manage- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  injury  which  vegetation 
itself  will  occasion :  the  smooth  bowling-green  may  be  covered 
by  weeds  in  a  month,  while  the  pastured  ground  preserves  its 
neatness  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  medium  between 
the  keeping  of  art  and  of  nature,  it  must  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  art  or  nature,  that  is,  either  mowed,  or  fed  by  cattle  ; 
and  this  practical  part  of  the  management  of  a  place  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  professors  of  art,  be- 
cause die  line  of  fence,  which  separates  the  dressed  ground 
from  the  pasture,  is  too  often  objectionable ;  yet  there  is  not 
less  impropriety  in  admitting  cattle  to  feed  in  a  flower-garden, 
than  in  excluding  them  from  such  a  tract  of  land  as  might  be 
fed  widi  advantage. 

At  Sheffield  Place,  the  beautiful  and  long  meadow  in 
Amo's  Yale  is  a  striking  example  of  what  I  have  mentioned ; 
because,  if  it  were  possible,  or  on  the  principle  of  economy 
advisable,  to  keep  all  this  ground  as  neatly  rolled  and  mowed 
as  the  lawn  near  the  house,  by  which  it  would  always  appear 
as  it  does  the  first  week  after  the  hay  is  carried  off;   yet  I 
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contend,  that  the  want  of  ^miTWRlft  and  animation  deprives  it  of 
half  its  real  charms ;  and  although  many  beauties  must  be 
relinquished  by  curtailing  the  number  of  walks,  yet  others 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  whole  will  be  more  easily  kept  with 
proper  neatness  by  judicious  lines  of  demarcation,  which  shall 
separate  the  grounds  to  be  fed,  from  the  grounds  to  be  mown ; 
or  rather  by  such  fences  as  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  protect 
the  woods  from  the  encroachments  of  cattle,  and,  on  the  other, 
let  the  cattle  protect  the  grass-land  from  the  encroachment  of 
woods ;  for  such  is  the  power  of  vegetation  at  Sheffield  Place, 
that  every  berry  soon  becomes  a  bush,  and  every  bush  a  tree. 

From  this  luxuriant  vegetation  the  natural  shape  of  the 
vale  is  obliterated,  the  gently-sloping  banks  are  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  narrow  glade  in  the  bottom  is  choked  with 
spreading  larches.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  by  words,  and 
without  a  map,  how  this  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
effected ;  but  I  am  sure  many  acres  might  be  given  to  cattle, 
and  the  scenery  be  improved,  not  only  by  such  moving  ob- 
jects, but  also  by  their  use  in  cropping  those  vagrant  branches 
which  no  art  could  watch  with  sufficient  care  and  attention. 
It  is  to  such  accidental  browsing  of  cattle  that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  magical  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  forest  scenery, 
which  art  in  vain  endeavours  to  imitate  in  pleasure-grounds. 

Perhaps  the  brook  might  be  made  the  natural  boundary  of 
Amo's  Yale,  where  a  deep  channel  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  with  or  without  posts  and  rails,  would  make  an  effec* 
tual  fence.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  walk  by  the  side 
of  such  a  fence  would  be  intolerable ;  yet  surely  this  water- 
course, occasionally  filled  with  a  lively  stream,  is  fiar  preferable 
to  a  dry  channel ;  and  yet  the  only  walk  from  the  bouse  at 
present  is  by  the  side  of  what  may  be  so  called :  and,  &r  from 
considering  this  a  defect,  I  know  it  derives  much  of  its  interest 
from  this  very  circumstance.  A  gravel-walk  is  an  artificial 
convenience,  and  that  it  should  be  protected  is  one  of  its  first 
requisites:  therefore,  so  long  as  good  taste  and  good  sense 
shall  coincide,  the  eye  will  be  pleased  where  the  mind  is  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  in  the  rage  for  destroying  all  that  appeared 
artificial  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening,  I  have  frequently 
r^retted  the  destruction  of  those  majestic  terraces  whidi 
marked  the  precise  line  betwixt  nature  and  art. 
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To  describe  the  various  sorts  of  fences  suitable  to  various 
purposes,  would  exceed  the  limits  and  intentions  of  this  work: 
every  county  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  fencing,  both  in  the 
construction  of  hedges  and  ditches,  which  belong  rather  to 
the  farmer  than  the  landscape  gardener ;  and  in  the  different 
forms  and  materials  of  pales,  rails,  hurdles,  gates,  &c.,  my  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  describe  such  application  of  common  expe- 
dients as  may  have  some  degree  of  use  or  novelty. 

Among  these  I  shall  first  mention,  that,  instead  of  sur- 
rounding a  young  plantation  vrith  a  hedge  and  ditch,  with  live 
quick  or  thorns,  I  generally  recommend  as  many,  or  even 
more,  thorns  than  trees,  to  be  intermixed  in  the  plantation, 
and  the  whole  to  be  fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  more  or  less 
neat,  according  to  the  situation ;  but,  except  near  the  house, 
I  never  suppose  this  rail  to  continue  after  the  trees  (with  the 
aid  of  such  intermixed  thorns)  are  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  cattle;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  hard  marked  outline,  the 
woods  will  acquire  those  irregularities  which  we  observe  in 
forest  scenery,  where  in  some  few  instances  the  trees  are 
choked  by  the  thorns,  though  in  many  they  are  nursed  and 
reared  by  their  protection. 


It  often  happens  that  a  walk  in  a  plantation  or  shrubbery 
is  crossed  by  a  road  or  driftway ;  this  has  been  ingeniously 
obviated  (I  believe  originally  by  Mr.  Brown),  by  making  one 
pass  over  the  other,  and  where  the  situation  requires  such 
expense,  a  subterraneous  passage  may  either  be  made  under 
the  carriage-road*  as  I  have  done  at  Welbeck,  at  Gayhurst, 
and  at  other  places,  or  a  foot-bridge  may  be  carried  over  the 
roady  as  I  have  frequently  advised :  but  a  more  simple  ex- 
pedient will  often  answer  the  purpose,  which  I  shall  describe 
with  the  help  of  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  70],  representing 
the  ground  plan  of  the  intersected  roads. 

Two  light  gates,  like  the  rail-fence  to  the  plantation,  are 
wo  hung  to  the  posts  a  and  b,  that  they  will  swing  either  to 
die  posts  D  or  c,  and  thus  they  will  either  close  the  spaces  d  b 
and  A  c,  leaving  open  the  walk,  or  they  must  be  shut  so  as  to 
close  the  spaces  a  d  and  b  c,  leaving  open  the  road  or  drift- 

2d 
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waj;  for  this  purpose  the  posts  A  and  b,  to  which  the  gates 
are  hung,  should  be  round,  and  the  hinge  turn  on  a  pivot  at 


the  top  ;  the  other  two  posts  may  be  square,  or  with  a  rebate 
to  receive  the  gate. 


In  the  course  of  this  work,  I  may  have  frequent  occasion 
to  mention  the  necessity  of  providing  a  fence  near  the  house, 
to  separate  the  dressed  lawn  from  the  park,  or  feeding  ground : 
various  ingenious  devices  have  been  contrived  to  reconcile, 
with  neatness  and  comfort,  the  practice  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brown's  followers,  of  setting  a  house  in  a  grass-field. 

Tlie  sunk  fence,  or  ha !  ha !  in  some  places,  answers  the 
purpose;  in  others  a  light  fence  of  iron  or  wire,  or  even  a 
wooden  rail,  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  if  not  too  high ; 
but  generally  near  all  fences  the  cattle  make  a  dirty  path, 
which,  immediately  in  view  of  the  windows,  is  unsightly ;  and 
where  the  fence  is  higher  than  the  eye,  as  it  must  be  against 
deer,  the  landscape  seen  through  its  bars  becomes  intolerable. 
After  various  attempts  to  remedy  these  detects  by  any  expe- 
dient that  might  appear  natural,  I  have  at  length  boldly  had 
recourse  to  artificial  management,  by  rising  the  ground  near 
the  house  about  three  feet,  and  by  supporting  it  with  a  wall 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  an 
Iron  rail  on  the  top,  only  three  feet  high,  becomes  a  sufficient 
fence,  and  forms  a  sort  of  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  mak- 
ing an  avowed  separation  between  grass  kept  by  the  scythe, 
and  the  park  fed  by  deer  or  other  cattle,  while  at  a  little  dis- 
tance it  forms  a  base  line  or  deep  plinth,  which  ^ves  height 
and  consequence  to  the  house. 
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This  will,  I  know,  be  objected  to  by  those  who  fancy  that 
everything  without  the  walls  of  a  house  should  be  natural ; 
but  a  house  is  an  artificial  object,  and,  to  a  certain  distance 
around  the  house,  art  may  be  avowed :  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  will  be,  where  shall  this  line  of  utility,  separating  art 
from  nature,  commence  ?  Mr.  Brovni  said,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door :  yet  he  contradicted  himself  when  he  made,  as  he 
always  did,  another  invisible  line  beyond  it  On  the  contrary, 
I  advise  that  it  be  near  the  house,  though  not  quite  so  near : 
and  that  the  line  should  be  artificially  and  visibly  marked.* 


When  Mr.  Brown  marked  the  outline  of  a  great  wood 
sweeping  across  hill  and  valley,  he  might  indulge  his  partiality 
for  a  serpentine  or  gracefol  curve,  which  had  been  then  newly 
introduced  by  Hogarth's  idea  respecting  the  line  of  beauty : 
hut  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  perfectly  straight  line,  drawn 
across  a  valley  diagonally,  appears  to  the  eye  the  same  as  this 
Kne  of  &ncied  beauty,  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  the  line 
Aould  be  straight.  I  have  already  hinted  in  this  Chapter,  that 
the  fence  of  a  wood  or  plantation  should  be  considered  as 
merely  temporary,  that  is,  till  the  thorns  planted  among  the 
trees  can  supersede  its  use.  Wherefore,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  what  manner  a  hurdle,  or  rough  posts  and  rails, 
without  any  hedge  or  ditch,  may  be  placed :  a  straight  line  is 
ever  the  shortest,  and  I  have  often  preferred  it,  especially  as  I 
know  that  a  few  trees  or  bushes  at  each  end  of  such  a  line 
will  prevent  the  eye  firom  looking  along  its  course. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  from  the  intermixture  of  property, 
or  other  causes,  that  the  fence  is  obliged  to  make  a  very  acute 
angle ;  this  may  occasionally  be  remedied  by  another  line  of 
fence  fitting  to  its  greatest  projection ;  and  as  this  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  extended  to  roads,  walks,  or  rivers,  I  shall  ex- 
plain it 

The  sharp  elbow  or  projection  of  the  fence  [fig.  71]  a, 
ceases  to  be  offensive  if  another  fence  can  be  joined  to  it,  as  at 

*  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  at  Bulstrode,  at  Michel  Grove,  at 
Bremtree  Hill,  &c. 
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B,  and  the  same  with  the  line  of  road  or  walk ;  the  branch 
obviates  the  defect. 


^ 


It  has  been  observed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  art,  that 
exactly  the  same  line  will  serve  either  for  a  road  or  a  river,  as 
it  may  be  filled  with  gravel  or  with  water.  This  ridicule  may 
perhaps  be  deserved  by  those  engineers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  navigable  canals  only,  but  the  nice  observe  will  see 
this  material  difference, — 

The  banks  of  a  natural  river  are  never  equidistant,  the 
water  in  some  places  will  spread  to  more  than  twice  the 
breadth  it  does  in  others ;  this  pleasing  irregularis  depends 
on  the  shape  of  the  ground  through  which  it  flows :  a  river 
seldom  proceeds  far  along  the  middle  of  a  valley,  but  generally 
keeps  on  one  side,  or  boldly  stretches  across  to  the  other,  aa 
the  high  ground  rensts,  or  the  low  ground  invites  its  course : 
these  circumstances  in  natural  rivers  should  be  carefully  imi- 
tated in  those  of  art,  and  not  only  the  effects,  but  even  the 
causes,  if  possible,  should  be  counterfeited,  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  shores :  thus,  the  convex  side  of  tiie  river  at  a 
[in  fig.  73],  should  have  its  shores  convex,  or  steep ;    and  the 


concave  side  of  the  river  at  b,  should  have  its  shores  con- 
cave, or  flat ;  because,  by  this  means,  the  course  of  the  river  is 
accounted  for. 
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There  is  another  circumstance,  with  respect  to  lines,  de- 
serving attention.  The  course  of  a  river  may  frequently 
shew  two  or  more  different  bends,  which  do  not  so  intersect 
each  other  as  to  impede  the  view  along  it ;  and  these  may  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  river :  but  in  a 
load,  or  a  walk,  especially  if  it  passes  through  a  wood  or  plan- 
tation, a  second  bend  should  never  be  visible. 

The  degree  of  curve  in  a  walk,  or  road,  vnll  therefore  de- 
p^id  on  its  width ;  thus  looking  along  the  narrow  line  of  walk, 
yon  will  not  see  the  second  bend :  but  in  the  same  curve,  if 
the  road  be  broader,  we  should  naturally  vnsh  to  make  the 
curve  bolder  by  breaking  from  it,  according  to  the  dotted  line 
from  A  to  B  in  the  diagram  [fig.  73]. 

[Wff.Tll 


When  two  walks  separate  from  each  other,  it  is  always 
desirable  to  have  them  diverge  in  different  directions,  as  at  a 
pn  fig.  74],  rather  than  give  the  idea  of  reuniting,  as  at  b. 


(Hi-T*.] 


"Where  two  walks  join  each  other,  it  is  generally  better  that 
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they  should  meet  at  right  angles,  as  at  c,  than  to  leave  the 
sharp  pointy  as  in  the  acute  angle  at  d. 

The  most  natural  course  for  a  road,  or  walk,  is  along  the 
banks  of  a  lake,  or  river ;  yet  I  have  occasionally  observed 
great  beauly  in  the  separation  of  these  two  lines ;  as  where 
the  water  sweeps  to  the  left,  and  the  road  to  the  right,  or  vice 
versd :  the  true  effect  of  this  circumstance  I  have  often  at- 
tempted to  represent  on  paper,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  reality  and  the  picture  excite  different 
sensations. 

This  Chapter  might  have  included  every  necessary  remark 
relative  to  fences,  whether  attached  to  parks  or  £urms ;  but  as 
I  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  distinction  between  the  improve- 
ments designed  for  ornament,  and  those  for  profit,  or  gain,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  these  different  objects,  as  they 
appear  to  me  opposite  in  their  views,  and  distinct  in  their 
characteristics.  Both  are,  indeed,  subjects  of  cultivation ;  but 
the  ctdtivation  in  the  one  is  husbandry,  and  in  the  other 
decoration. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Perme  omSe,  a  Contradiction — Farm  and  Park  distinct  Objects — Expep- 
mental,  or  useful  Farm — ^Beauty  and  Profit  seldom  compatible. 

The  French  term  Ferme  omee,  was,  I  believe,  invented  Iby 
Mr.  Shenstone,  who  was  conscious  that  the  English  word 
Farm  would  not  convey  the  idea  which  he  attempted  to  realize 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Leasowes.  That  much  celebrated  spot, 
m  his  time,  consisted  of  many  beautiful  small  fields,  connected 
with  each  other  by  walks  and  gates,  but  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  a  fiurm  as  a  subject  of  profit  I  have  never  walked 
through  these  grounds  without  lamenting,  not  only  the  mis- 
application of  good  taste,  but  that  constant  disappointment 
which  the  benevolent  Shehstone  must  have  eiqperienced  in 
attempting  to  unite  two  objects  so  incompatible  as  ornament 
and  profit.  Instead  of  surrounding  his  house  with  such  a 
quantity  of  ornamental  lawn  or  park  only,  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  size  of  the  mansion,  or  the  extent  of  the 
pi:operty,  his  taste,  rather  than  his  ambition,  led  him^to 
ornament  the  whole  of  his  estate;  vainly  hoping  that  he  might 
retain  all  the  advantages  of  a  farm,  blended  with  the  scenery 
of  a  park.  Thus  he  lived  upder  the  continual  mortification  of 
disappointed  hope,  and,  with  a  IHhid  exquisitely  sensible,  he 
felt  equally  the  sneer  of  the  great  man,  at  the  magnificence  of 
his  attempt,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  feinler,  at  the  misapplica- 
tion of  his  paternal  acreST 

Since  the  removal  oLa>urt  yards  SbA  lofty  garden  walls 
from  the  firont  of  a  house,  the  true  substitute  for  the  ancient 
magnificence  destroyed  is  the  more  cheerful  landscape  of 
modem  park  scenery;  and,  although  its  boundary  ought  in  no 
case  to  be  conspicuous,  yet  its  actual  dimensions  should  bear 
«ome  proportion  to  the  command  of  property  by  which  the 
mansion  is  supported.  If  the  yeoman  destroys  his  farm  by 
making  what  is  called  a  Ferme  omSe,  he  will  absurdly  sacri- 
fice his  income  to  his  pleasure :   but  the  country  gentleman 
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can  only  ornament  his  place  by  separating  the  features  of  farm 
and  park ;  they  are  so  totally  incongruous  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  union  but  at  the  expense  either  of  beauty  or  profit.  The 
foUowing  comparative  view  wiU  tend  to  confirm  this  assertion. 

The  chief  beauty  of  a  park  consists  in  uniform  verdure  ; 
undulating*  lines  contrasting  with  each  other  in  variety  of 
forms ;  trees  so  grouped  as  to  produce  light  and  shade  to  dis- 
play the  varied  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  an  undivided  range 
of  pasture.  The  animals  fed  in  such  a  park  appear  firee  boui 
confinement,  at  liberty  to  collect  their  food  from  the  rich  her- 
bage of  the  valley,  and  to  range  uncontrolled  to  the  drier  soil 
of  the  hills. 

The  farm  J  on  the  contrary,  is  for  ever  changing  the  colour 
of  its  surface  in  motley  and  discordant  hues ;  it  is  subdivided 
by  straight  lines  of  fences.  The  trees  can  only  be  ranged  in 
formal  rows  along  the  hedges ;  and  these  the  &rmer  claims  a 
right  to  cut,  prune,  and  disfigure.  Instead  of  cattle  enlivening 
the  scene  by  their  peaceful  attitudes,  or  sportive  gambols, 
animals  are  bending  beneath  the  yoke,  or  closely  confined 
to  fatten  within  narrow  enclosures,  objects  of  profit,  not  of 
beauty  [see  fiig.  75]. 


[Fiff .  1i.    Ylcw  of  Fsrm  tftnds,  Bbtwinff  th«  tad  cffNt  of  b«ds«'«^  ^^^  rMffcs  with 

] 


toFtofc 


This  reasoning  may  be  further  exemplified  by  an  extract 
from  the  Red  Booh  of  Antony. 

The  shape  of  the  groimd  at  Antony  is  naturally  beautiful, 
but  attention  to  the  fermer's  interest  hasf  almost  obliterated 


*  I  am  aware  that  the  word  undulating  is  seldom  applied  to  solid  bodies, 
but  I  know  no  other  word  so  expressive  of  that  peculiar  shape  of  srouiid 
consisting  of  alternate  concave  and  convex  lines  flowing  into  each  other, 

f  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  transcribe  from  the  JUd  Book,  as  if 
my  plans  were  not  yet  executed. 
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all  traces  of  its  original  form ;  since  the  line  of  fence,  whicli 
the  iarmer  deems  necessary  to  divide  arable  &om  pasture  land, 
is  unfortunately  that  which,  of  all  others,  tends  to  destroy  the 
onion  of  hill  and  valley.  It  is  generally  placed  exactly  at  the 
point  where  the  undulating  surface  changes  from  convex  to 
concave,  and,  of  course,  is  the  most  offensive  of  all  intersecting 
lines;  for  it  will  be  found  that  a  line  of  fence,  following  the 


IFIc.  74.    Tka  Turn  1>W»b>w«la  %.  ;t,  vllk  lh»biJt.i»»»«»d  iMlH  iobiM  ami  plHHd  la  IW  «;!• 

■  ahape  of  the  ground,  or  Mling  in  any  direction  from  the  hill 
to  the  valley,  although  it  may  offend  the  eye  as  a  boundary, 
yet  it  does  not  injure,  and,  in  some  instances,  may  even  im< 
prove  the  beautiful  form  of  the  suriace.  No  great  improve- 
ment, therefore,  can  he  expected  at  Antony,  until  almost  all 
the  present  fences  he  removed,  although  others  may  he  placed 
in  more  suitable  directions  [see  figs.  76  and  77]. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  prevailing  rage  for  a^culture,  it 
is  unpopolar  to  assert,  that  a  farm  and  a  park  may  not  he 
nnited ;  but,  after  various  effiuts  to  blend  the  two,  without 


violation  of  good  taste,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are,  and  must 
be  distinct  objects,  and  ought  never  to  be  brought  together  in 
the  same  point  of  view. 

To  guard  against  misrepresentation,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
aay,    each    may  fill  its  appropriate  station  in  a  gentleman's 
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estate  :  we  do  not  wish  to  banish  the  nectarine  from  our  des- 
serts, although  we  plant  out  the  wall  which  protects  it ;  nor 
would  I  expunge  the  common  ferm  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
country,  though  I  cannot  encourage  its  motley  hues  and 
domestic  occupations  to  disturb  the  repose  of  park  scenery. 
It  is  the  union,  not  the  existence,  of  beauty  and  profit,  of 
laborious  exertion  and  pleasurable  recreation,  against  which 
I  would  interpose  the  influence  of  my  art ;  nor  let  the  fasti- 
dious objector  condemn  the  effort,  till  he  can  convince  the 
judgment  that,  without  violation  of  good  taste,  he  could  in- 
troduce the  dairy  and  the  pig-sty  (those  useful  appendages  of 
rural  economy)  into  the  recesses  of  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
area  of  the  saloon. 

The  difficulty  of  uniting  a  park  and  a  ferm  arises  from  this 
material  circumstance,  that  the  one  is  an  object  of  beauty,  the 
other  of  profit.  The  scenery  of  both  consists  of  ground, 
trees,  water,  and  cattle;  but  these  are  very  differently  ar- 
ranged. And  since  a  park  is  less  profitable  than  arable  land, 
the  more  we  can  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  former,  provided 
it  still  be  in  character  with  the  style  of  the  mansion,  the  less 
we  shall  regret  the  sacrifice  of  profit  to  beauty. 

The  shape  and  colour  of  corn-fields,  and  the  straight  lines 
of  fences,  are  so  totally  at  variance  with  all  ideas  of  pictu- 
resque beauty,  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  suggest  any  hints  on 
the  subject  of  a  farm,  as  an  ornament;  yet  I  think  there 
might  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  farm  of  a  tenant, 
who  must  derive  benefit  from  every  part  of  his  land,  and  that 
occupied  by  a  gentleman  for  the  purposes  of  amusement  or 
experiment. 

It  is  usual  in  Hampshire,  and,  indeed,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  many  forests,  to  divide  the  enclosures  of  a  &rm  by  rows  of 
copse-wood  and  timber,  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  wide ;  at  a 
little  distance  these  rows  appear  united,  and  become  one  rich 
mass  of  foliage.  This  kind  of  subdivision  I  should  wish  to  be 
generally  adopted  on  experimental  fiurms.  The  advantages  of 
such  plantations  will  be, — 

Shady  and  pleasant  walks  through  the  &rm — to  afford 
shelter  to  com,  and  protect  the  cattle  which  are  grazed  on 
the  farm — to  give  the  whole,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
one  mass  of  wood — to  make  an  admirable  cover  for  game  ; 
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and,  lastly,  if  it  should  ever  hereafter  be  thought  advisable  to 
extend  the  lawn,  such  plantations  will  furnish  ample  choice  of 
handsome  trees  to  remain  single  or  in  groups,  as  taste  or  judg- 
ment shall  direct. 

In  some  counties  the  farms  consist  chiefly  of  grass-land, 
but  even  a  dairy-fimn  must  be  subdivided  into  small  enclo- 
sures :  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  lawn  near  a 
mansion  should  be  fed  by  deer,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  park,  and  not  that  of 
a  fium ;  because,  in  this  consists  the  only  difference  betwixt 
the  residence  of  a  landlord  and  his  tenant,  the  gentleman  and 
the  iaxmer:  one  considers  how  to  make  the  greatest  imme- 
diate advantage  of  his  land ;  the  other  must,  in  some  cases, 
give  up  the  idea  of  profit,  for  the  sake  of  that  beauty  which  is 
derived  from  an  air  of  liberty,  totally  inconsistent  with  those 
lines  of  confinement  and  subdivision  which  are  characteristic 
of  husbandry. 

Since  the  beauty  of  pleasure-ground,  and  the  profit  of  a 
&rm,  are  incompatible,  it  is  the  business  of  taste  and  prudence 
so  to  disguise  the  latter  and  to  limit  the  former,  that  park 
scenery  may  be  obtained  without  much  waste  or  extrava- 
gance ;  but  I  disclaim  all  idea  of  making  that  which  is  most 
beautiful  also  most  profitable  :  a  ploughed  field,  and  a  field  of 
grass,  are  as  distinct  objects  as  a  flower-garden  and  a  potato- 
ground.  The  difference  between  a  farm  and  a  park  consists 
not  only  in  the  number  of  fences  and  subdivisions,  but  also  in 
the  management  of  the  lines  in  which  the  fences  of  each  should 
be  conducted.  The  farmer,  without  any  attention  to  the  shape 
of  the  groimd,  puts  his  fences  where  they  will  divide  the  up- 
lands from  the  meadows  ;  and,  in  subdividing  the  ground,  he 
aims  only  at  square  fields,  and  consequently  straight  lines, 
avoiding  all  angles  or  comers.  This  is  the  origin  of  planting 
those  triangular  recesses  in  a  field  surrounded  by  wood,  which 
the  fiurmer  deems  useless ;  but  which,  to  the  eye  of  taste,  pro- 
duce effects  of  light  and  shade. 

There  is  no  mistake  so  common  as  that  of  filling  up  a 
recess  in  a  venerable  wood  vnih  a  miserable  patch  of  young 
plantation.  The  outline  of  a  wood  can  never  be  too  boldly 
indented,  or  too  irregular ;  to  make  it  otherwise,  by  cutting  off 
the  projections,  or  filling  up  the  hollows,  shews  a  want  of  taste, 
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and  is  as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  to  smooth  the  furrowed 
bark  of  an  aged  oak. 

In  a  park,  the  fences  cannot  be  too  few,  the  trees  too  ma- 
jestic, or  the  views  too  unconfined.  In  a  ferm,  small  enclosures 
are  often  necessary ;  the  mutilated  pollard  or  the  yielding 
willow,  in  the  farmer's  eye,  are  often  preferable  to  the  lofty 
elm  or  spreading  oak;  whilst  a  full  crop  of  grain,  or  a  copious 
swath  of  clover,  is  a  more  gladdening  prospect  than  all  the 
splendid  scenery  of  wood  and  lawn  from  the  windows  of  a 
palace.  Small  detached  farms,  adapted  to  useftil  and  la- 
borious life,  immixed  with  the  splendours  of  opulence,  but 
supporters  of  national  wealth,  are  indeed  objects  of  interest 
in  every  point  of  view ;  they  want  not  the  adventitious  aid  of 
picturesque  effect  to  attract  peculiar  notice  ;  to  a  benevolent 
mind  they  are  more  than  objects  of  beauty;  they  are  blessings 
to  society ;  nor  is  it  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, sometimes  to  leave  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  watch 
the  exertions  of  laudable  industry,  or  visit  the  cottages 

"  Where  cheerful  tenants  hless  their  yearly  toiL" 

The  monopolist  only  can  contemplate  with  delight  his 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  in  a  single  enclosiu*e ;  such  expanded 
avarice  may  enrich  the  man,  but  will  impoverish  and  distress, 
and  (I  had  almost  added)  will  ultimately  starve  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  Fleasure-Grounds — Flower-Gardens,  Example,  Bulstrode — Valley 
Field— NuNEHAM — Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  belong  to  a  Flower- 
Crarden — Various  Modes  of  attaching  them  to  a  House — Difficulty — 
Objection — Attempt  to  make  them  Gothic. 

In  the  execution  of  my  profession^  I  have  often  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  and  opposition  in  attempting  to  correct 
the  false  and  mistaken  taste  for  placing  a  large  house  in  a 
naked  grass-field^  without  any  apparent  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  ground  exposed  to  cattle  and  the  groimd  annexed 
to  the  house,  which  I  consider  as  peculiarly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  art. 

This  line  of  separation  being  admitted,  advantage  may  be 
easily  taken  to  ornament  the  lawn  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  to  attach  to  the  mansion  that  scene  of  '^embellished  neat- 
ness,** usually  called  a  pleasure-ground. 

The  quantity  of  this  dressed  ground  was  formerly  very 
considerable.  The  royal  gardens  of  Versailles,  or  those  of 
Kensington  Palace,  when  filled  with  company,  want  no  other 
animation ;  but  a  large  extent  of  ground  without  moving  ob- 
jects, however  neatly  kept,  is  but  a  melancholy  scene.  If  soli- 
tude delight,  we  seek  it  rather  in  the  covert  of  a  wood,  or  the 
sequestered  alcove  of  a  flower-garden,  than  in  the  open  lawn 
of  an  extensive  pleasure-groimd. 

I  have  therefore  frequently  been  the  means  of  restoring 
acres  of  useless  garden  to  the  deer  or  sheep,  to  which  they 
more  properly  belong. 

This  is  now  carrying  on  with  admirable  effect  at  Bul- 
strode, where  the  gardens  of  every  kind  are  on  a  great  scale, 
and  where,  from  the  choice  and  variety  of  the  plants,  the 
direction  of  the  walks,  the  enrichment  of  art,  and  the  atten- 
tion to  every  circmnstance  of  elegance  and  magnificence,  the 
pleasure-ground  is  perfect  as  a  whole,  while  its  several  parts 
may  furnish  models  of  the  following  difierent  characters  of 
taste  in  gardening :  the  ancient  garden y  the  American  garden, 
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the  modern  terrace-walks,  and  the  flower-garden :  the  latter 
is,  perliaps,  one  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  of  its  kind, 
and  therefore  too  large  to  be  otherwise  artificial,  than  in  the 
choice  of  its  flowers,  and  the  embellishments  of  art  in  its 
ornaments. 

Flovrer-gardens  on  a  small  scale  may,  with  propriety,  be 
formal  and  artificial ;  but  in  all  cases  they  require  neatness 
and  attention.  On  this  subject  I  shall  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Jted  Book  of  Valley  Field." 

To  common  observers,  the  most  obvious  difiereiice  between 
Mr.  Brown's  style  and  that  of  ancient  gardens,  was  the  change 
from  straight  to  waving  or  serpentine  lines.  Hence,  many  of 
his  followers  had  supposed  good  taste  in  gardeniog  to  consist 
in  avoiding  all  lines  that  are  stra^ht  or  parallel,  and  in  adopt- 
ing forms  which  they  deem  more  consonant  to  nature,  with- 
out considering  what  objects  were  natural  and  what  were 
artificial. 


This  explanation  is  necessary  to  justify  the  plnn  wliich  I 
recommended  for  the  canal  in  this  flower-garden  [see  fig.  78] : 

"  "  Although  I  have  never  seen  Vau-et  Fibid,  tnyiel^  fel^flatten 
me  to  leam,  that,  under  the  direction  of  my  two  aona,  by  taking  aOvaBtaee 
of  the  deep  romantic  glen  and  wooded  banks  of  the  river  which  Ho** 
through  the  grounds,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  a  short  distant* 
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for,  while  I  should  condemn  a  long  straight  line  of  water  in  an 
open  park,  where  everything  else  is  natural,  I  should  equally 
ohject  to  a  meandering  canal  or  walk,  by  the  side  of  a  long 
straight  wall,  where  everything  else  is  artificial. 

A  flower-garden  should  be  an  object  detached  and  distinct 
firom  the  general  scenery  of  the  place  ;  and,  whether  large  or 
small,  whether  varied  or  formal,  it  ought  to  be  protected  from 
hares  and  smaller  animals  by  an  inner  fence :  within  this  en- 
closure rare  plants  of  every  description  should  be  encouraged, 
and  a  provision  made  of  soil  and  aspect  for  every  different 
class.  Beds  of  bog-earth  shoxdd  be  prepared  for  the  American 
plants :  the  aquatic  plants,  some  of  which  ar^  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful, should  grow  on  the  sur&ce  or  near  the  edges  of  water. 
The  numerous  class  of  rock-plants  should  have  beds  of  rugged 
stone  provided  for  their  reception,  without  the  affectation  of 
such  stones  being  the  natural  production  of  the  soil ;  but,  above 
ail,  there  should  be  poles  or  hoops  for  those  kind  of  creeping 
plants  which  spontaneously  form  themselves  into  graceful  fes- 
toons, when  encouraged  and  supported  by  art. 

Yet,  with  all  these  circumstances,  the  flower-garden,  except 
where  it  is  annexed  to  the  house,  should  not  be  visible  from 
the  roads  or  general  walks  about  the  place.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest  of  the  scenery, 
and  its  decorations  should  be  as  much  those  of  art  as  of  nature. 

The  flower-garden  at  Nuneham,*  without  being  formal,  is 
hij^y  enriched,  but  not  too  much  crowded  with  seats,  tem- 
ples, statues,  vases,  or  other  ornaments,  which,  being  works 
of  «rt,  beautifully  harmonize  with  that  profusion  of  flowers 
and  curious  plants  which  distinguish  the  flower-garden  from 
natural  landscape,  although  the  walks  are  not  in  straight  lines. 

But  at  Valley  Field,  where  the  flower-garden  is  in  front 

from  the  booae,  an  a|^roach  has  been  made,  which,  for  variety,  interest, 
and  pioturesqfiie  scenery,  may  vie  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  England ; 
whOe  It  remains  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of  landscape  gardening,  m  that 
part  of  Scotland  where  the  art  had  been  introduced  only  by  those  imitators 
of  Mr.  Brown's  manner,  who  had  travelled  into  the  north.  His  own  im- 
prorements  were  confined  to  England." 

*  Earl  Harcourt,  although  possessing  great  good  taste,  ffives  the  whole 
awiit  of  thtt  garden  to  Mason  the  poet,  as  he  does  of  his  pleasure-grounds 
to  Brown.  'Aus,  superior  to  that  narrow  jealousy  which  would  deny  the 
jttai  tribute  of  praise  to  the  professor,  his  lordship  is  satisfied  with  having 
becB  the  liberal  friend  and  patron  of  merit. 
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of  a  long  wall,  the  attempt  to  make  the  scene  natural  woidd 
be  affected ;  and,  therefore,  as  two  great  sources  of  interest  in 
a  place  are  variety  and  contrast,  the  only  means  bjr  which 
these  can  be  introduced  are  in  this  flower-garden,  which,  as  a 
separate  object,  becomes  a  sort  of  episode  to  the  general  and 
magnificent  scenery. 

The  river  being  everywhere  else  a  lively  stream,  rattling 
and  foaming  over  a  shallow  bed  of  rock  or  gravel,  a  greater 
contrast  will  arise  from  a  smooth  expanse  of  water  in  the 
flower-garden :  to  produce  this  must  be  a  work  of  art,  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  leading  an  open  channel  &om  the  river  to 
supply  it,  or  making  it  appear  a  natural  branch  of  that  river, 
I  recommend  that  the  water  should  pass  underground,  with 
r^ulating  sluices  or  shuttles  to  keep  it  always  at  the  same 
height.  Thus  the  canal  will  be  totally  detached  firom  the 
river,  and  become  a  distinct  object,  forming  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  scene  to  which  it  lielongs ;  a  scene  purely  artificial, 
where  a  serpentine  canal  would  be  as  incongruous  as  a  serpen- 
tine garden  wall,  or  a  s^^rpentine  bridge ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  have  seen  such  absurdities  introduced,  to  avoid 
nature's  supposed  abhorrence  of  a  straight  line. 

The  banks  of  this  canal,  or  fish-pond,  may  be  enriched  with 
borders  of  curious  flowers,  and  a  light  fence  of  green  laths  will 
serve  to  train  such  as  require  support,  while  it  gives  to  the 
whole  an  air  of  neatness  and  careful  attention. 

But,  as  the  eiids  of  this  water  shoiild  also  be  marked  by 
some  building,  or  covered  seat,  I  have  supposed  the  entrance 
to  the  flower-garden  to  be  imder  a  covered  passage  of  hoops, 
on  which  may  be  trained  various  sorts  of  creeping  plants ;  and 
the  farther  end  may  be  decorated  by  an  architectural  build- 
ing, which  I  suppose  to  consist  of  a  covered  seat  between  two 
aviaries. 

It  will  .perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  long  straight  walk  can 
have  little  variety;  but  the  greatest  source  of  variety  in  a 
flower-garden  is  derived  irom  the  selection  and  diversity  of  its 
shrubs  and  flowers. 


There  is  no  ornament  of  a  flower-garden  more  appropriate 
than  a  conservatory,  or  a  green-house,  where  the  flowei^f^den 
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is  not  too  fisur  from  the  house;  but,  amongst  the  refinements  of 
modem  luxury  may  be  reckoned  that  of  attaching  a  green- 
house to  some  room  in  the  mansion,  a  fashion  with  which  I 
have  so  often  been  required  to  comply,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper,  in  this  work,  to  make  ample  mention  of  the  various 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  effected  in  different  places. 

At  BowooD,  at  WiMPOLE,  at  Bulstrode,  at  Attingham, 
at  Dyrham  Park,  at  Caenwood,  at  Thoresby,  and  some 
other  large  houses  of  the  last  century,  green-houses  were 
added,  to  conceal  offices  behind  them,  and  they  either  became 
a  wing  of  the  house,  or  were  in  the  same  style  of  architecture : 
but  diese  were  all  built  at  a  period  when  only  orange-trees 
and  myrtles,  or  a  very  few  other  green-house  plants  were 
introduced,  and  no  light  was  required  in  the  roof  of  such 
buildings.  In  many  of  them,  indeed,  the  piers  between  each 
window  are  as  large  as  the  windows. 

Since  that  period,  the  numerous  tribe  of  geraniums,  ericas, 
and  other  exotic  plants,  requiring  more  light,  have  caused  a 
very  material  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  green- 
house ;  and,  perhaps,  the  more  it  resembles  the  shape  of  a 
nurseryman's  stove,  the  better  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  modem  green-house. 

Yet  such  an  appendage,  however  it  may  increase  its  inte- 
rior comfort,  will  never  add  to  the  external  ornament  of  a 
house  of  regular  architecture :  it  is  therefore  generally  more 
advisable  to  make  the  green-house  in  the  flower-garden,  as 
near  as  possible  to,  without  forming  a  part  of,  the  mansion ; 
and  in  these  situations  great  advantage  may  be  taken  of  treil- 
U^  ornaments  to  admit  light,  whilst  it  disguises  the  ugly 
shape  of  a  slanting  roof  of  glass. 

There  is  one  very  material  objection  to  a  green-house  im- 
mediately attached  to  a  room  constantly  inhabited,  viz,  that 
the  smell  and  damp  from  a  large  body  of  earth  9A4he  beds,  or 
pots,  is  often  more  powerftd  than  the  fragrance  of  the  plants ; 
therefore  the  conservatory  should  always  be  separated  from 
the  house,  by  a  lobby,  or  small  anti-room.  But  the  greatest 
objection  arises  from  its  want  of  conformity  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mansion,  since  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  glass  roof  of  a 
conservatory  architectural,  whether  Grecian  or  Gothic. 

An  arcade  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  because,  by  the 

2f 
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form  of  an  arch,  the  light  is  excluded  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
most  essential  in  a  gieen-house ;  for  this  reasoti,  the  flat  Gothic 
arch  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  less  objectionable,  yet  in  such 
buildings  we  must  suppose  the  roof  to  have  been  taken  away 
to  make  room  for  glass ;  of  this  kind  is  the  conservatory  in 
front  of  Rendleshah  House. 

In  the  adaptation  of  ancient  forms  to  modem  i^ses  and  in- 
ventions, we  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  deviating  from 
the  rules  of  true  Q-othic.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  apply  old  expedients  to  new  uses,  than  to 
invent  a  new  and  absurd  style  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  an^tec- 
ture.  At  Plas-Newyd,  where  the  house  partakes  of  a  Gothic 
character,  I  suggested  the  addition  of  a  green-house,  termi- 
nating a  magnificent  enfilade  through  a  long  line  of  principal 
apartments.  The  hint  for  this  model  is  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter-rooms to  some  of  our  cathedrals,  where  an  octagon  roof  is 
supported  by  a  slender  pillar  in  the  middle,  and  if  this  were 
made  of  cast-iron,  supporting  the  ribs  of  a  roof  of  the  same 
material,  there  would  be  no  great  impropriety  in  filling  the 
interstices  with  glass,  while  the  side  window-frames  might  be 


removed  entirely  in  summer,  making  a  beautiful  pavilion  at 
that  season,  when,  the  plants  being  removed,  a  green-house  is 
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generally  a  deserted  and  unsightly  object.  The  effect  of  this 
building  by  moonlight  is  shewn  in  the  foregoing  sketch  [fig.  79] ; 
and  there  are  many  summer  evenings  when  such  a  pavilion 
would  add  new  interest  to  the  magnificent  scenery  of  water 
and  mountains  with  which  Pl as-Newyd  everywhere  abounds.* 

*  In  a  convenation  I  had  the  satiafaction  to  enjoy  with  the  late  Earl 
of  Orfoid,  at'Strawbeny  Hill,  he  shewed  me  the  gradual  progress  of  his 
knowledge  in  Gothic  architecture,  hy  various  specimens  in  that  house,  in 
which  he  had  copied  the  forms  of  mouldings  without  always  attending  to 
the  scale  or  comparative  proportion ;  and  nis  lordship's  candour  pointed 
out  to  me  the  errors  he  had  at  first  committed.  This  error,  in  the  imitators  of 
Oothie,  often  arises  from  their  not  considering  the  difierenee  of  the  mate- 
risls  with  which  they  work :  if,  in  the  mull  ions  of  a  window,  or  the  rihs  of 
ft  ceiling,  they  copy,  in  wood  or  plaster,  ortoments  ori^ally  of  stone,  they 
most  preserve  the  same  massive  proportions  that  were  necessary  in  that 
msterisl,  or  they  must  paint  it  like  wood,  and  not  like  stone :  hut  if  Uie 
architects  of  former  times  had  known  the  use  we  now  make  of  cast-iron,  we 
tbonld  have  seen  many  heautiful  effects  of  lightness  in  their  works ;  and 
nrely  in  ours,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  this  new  material  for  build- 
up in  the  same  manner  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  they  would  have  done, 
had  the  invention  been  known  in  their  time :  out  wherever  cast-iron  is  used 
M  the  coHstruetiaii,  it  ought  to  he  acknowledged  as  a  support,  either  by  gild- 
ing; or  bronze,  or  any  expedient  that  may  shew  it  to  be  metals  and  not 
^Bood  or  stonCf  otherwise  it  will  appear  unequal  to  its  office. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Defence  of  the  Art — Difference  between  Landscape  Gardening  and  Painting 
— Further  Answer  to  Messrs.  Price  and  Knight— Cursory  Remarks  on 
Views  from  Rooms,  Appropriation,  Extent,  &c. — Example  from  Attikg- 
UAM — Pictures  may  imitate  Nature,  but  Nature  is  not  to  copy  Pictures. 

At  the  time  my  former  publication  was  in  the  press,  the 
Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  was  attacked  by  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Knight,*  of  Herefordshire,  and  Mr.  Price,  f  of  Shrop- 
shire ;  and  I  retarded  its  publication  till  I  could  take  some 
notice  of  the  opinions  of  these  formidable,  because  ingenious, 
opponents. 

Having  since  been  consulted  on  subjects  of  importance  in 
those  two  coimties,  I  willingly  availed  myself  of  opportunities 
to  deliver  my  sentiments,  as  particular  circumstances  occurred, 
and  therefore,  with  permission  of  the  respective  proprietors,  I 
insert  the  following  observations  from  the  Red  Books  of  Suf- 
TON  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  Attingham,  in  Shrop- 
shire : — 

"  My  opinion  concerning  the  improvement  of  Sufton 
Court  involving  many  principles  in  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  justifying  my  practice, 
jp  opposition  to  the  wild  theory  which  has  lately  appeared  ; 
and  shall  therefore  occasionally  allude  to  this  new  system  when 
it  bears  any  relation  to  our  objects  at  Sufton  Court. 

Having  already  published  a  volume  on  the  subject  of 
landscape  gardening,  it  will  be  imnecessary  to  explain  the 

•  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  ridicule  all  display  of  extent  of  pro- 
perty, which  I  consider  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  I  contend, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  annex  the  same  degree  of  importance  to  a  modern 
house,  however  large,  by  the  side  of  a  high  road,  that  may  be  justly  given 
to  one  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park.  To  this  principle  of  improvement 
I  have  given  the  name  of  appropriation, 

t  Mr.  Price  builds  a  theory  of  improvement  on  the  study  of  the  best 

{>ictures,  without  considering  how  little  aiiiuity  there  isrbetween  the  confined 
andscape  exhibited  on  canvas,  and  the  extensive  ran^e  which  the  eye  at 
once  comprehends ;  and  argues,  that  the  best  works  of  the  painter  should  be 
models  for  the  improver. 
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motives  which  induced  me  to  adopt  this  name  for  a  profession, 
as  distinct  from  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  as  it  is  from  the 
art  of  planting  cabbages,  or  pruning  fruit-trees.*  The  sUght, 
and  often  gaudy  sketches  by  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  elucidate  my  opinions,  are  the  strongest  proofs  that  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  landscape  painter ;  but  to  represent  the 
scenes  of  Nature  in  her  various  hues  of  blue  sky,  purple 
mountains,  green  trees.  Sec,  which  are  often  disgusting  to  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur  in  painting. 

The  best  painters  in  landscape  have  studied  in  Italy,  or 
France,  where  the  verdure  of  England  is  unknown:  hence 
arises  the  habit  acqmred  by  the  connoisseur,  of  admiring 
brown  tints  and  arid  foregrounds  in  the  pictures  of  Claude 
and  Poussin,  and  from  this  cause  he  prefers  the  bistre  sketches 
to  the  green  paintings  of  Gainsborough.  One  of  our  best 
landscape  painters  studied  in  Ireland,  where  the  soil  is  not  so 
yellow  as  in  England ;  and  his  pictures,  however  beautiful  in 
design  and  composition,  are  always  cold  and  chalky. 

Autumn  is  the  fitvourite  season  of  study  for  landscape 
painters,  when  all  nature  verges  towards  decay,  when  the 
foliage  changes  its  vivid  green  to  brown  and  orange,  and  the 
lawns  put  on  their  russet  hue.  But  the  tints  and  verdant 
colouring  of  spring  and  summer  will  have  superior  charms  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  perfection  of  nature,  without, 
perhaps,  ever  considering  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the 
painter*s  landscape. 

It  is  not  from  the  colouring  only,  but  the  general  compo- 
sition of  landscapes,  that  the  painter  and  landscape  garden' 
will  feel  the  difference  in  their  respective  arts  ;  and  although. 
each  may  occasionally  assist  the  other,  yet  1  should  no  more 
advise  the  latter,  in  laying  out  the  scenery  of  a  place,  to  copy 

•  *•  In  the  art  of  gardening,  the  great  materials  of  the  scene  are  pro- 
**  vided  by  Nature  herself,  and  the  artist  must  satisfy  himself  with  that 
*'  d^ree  of  expression  which  she  has  bestowed. 

"  In  a  landscape,  on  the  contrary,  the  painter  has  the  choice  of  the 
"  circumstances  he  is  to  represent,  and  can  give  whatever  force  or  extent  he 
"  pleases  to  the  expression  he  wishes  to  convey.  In  gardening,  the  materials  of 
**  uie  scene  are  few,  and  those  few  unwieldy,  and  the  artist  must  often  content 
^  bunaelf  with  the  reflection,  that  he  has  given  the  best  disposition  in  his 
"  power  to  the  scanty  and  intractable  materials  of  Nature.  In  a  landscape, 
•*  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  range  of  scenery  is  before  the  eye  of  the 
"  painter." — AUuon, 
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the  confined  field  of  vision,  or  affect  the  careless  graces  of 
Claude  or  Poussin,  than  I  should  recommend,  as  a  subject 
proper  for  a  landscape  painter,  the  formal  rows  or  quincunx 
position  of  trees  in  geometric  gardening.  It  has  been  wittily 
observed,  that  '  the  works  of  nature  are  well  executed,  but 
in  a  bad  taste ;'  this,  I  suppose,  has  arisen  from  the  propensity 
of  good  taste,  to  display  the  works  of  nature  to  advanti^  ; 
but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  art  is  to  be  the  standard  £or 
nature's  imitation ;  neither  does  it  disgrace  painting,  to  assert 
that  nature  may  be  rendered  more  pleasing  than  the  finest 
picture ;  since  the  perfection  of  painting  seldom  aims  at  exact 
or  individual  representation  of  nature.  A  panorama  gives  a 
more  natural  idea  of  ships  at  sea  than  the  best  picture  of 
Yandervelde  ;  but  it  has  little  merit  as  a  painting,  because  it 
too  nearly  resembles  the  original,  to  please  as  an  effort  of 
imitative  art.  My  sketches,  if  they  were  more  highly  finished, 
would  be  a  sort  of  panorama,  or  fac^mile,  of  the  scenes  they 
represent,  in  which  little  effect  is  attempted  on  the  principle 
of  composition  in  painting;  but,  like  a  profile  shadow  or 
sillouette,  they  may  please  as  portraits,  while  they  ofiend  the 
connoisseur  as  paintings.  The  art  I  profess  is  of  a  higher 
nature  than  that  of  painting,  and  is  thus  very  apdy  described 
by  a  French  author. 

'  — il  est,  i  la  poisie  et  hla  peinture,  ee  que  la  reaUtS  est 
i  la  description,  et  Voriginal  h  la  copie* 

The  house  at  Sufton  Court  having  been  built  loiig 
before  I  had  the  honour  of  being  consulted,  its  aspects, 
situation,  and  general  arrangement,  do  not  properly  come 
under  my  consideration.  Yet,  as  I  shall  suggest  a  hint  fcnr 
altering  the  windows  in  the  drawing-room,  I  must  ccmsider 
the  different  landscapes  in  each  direction. 

The  views  towards  the  south  and  west  are  extensive,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  light  and  weather,  oft^a  won- 
derfully beautiful ;  but,  as  distant  prospects  depend  so  much 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  have  frequently  asserted^ 
that  the  views  from  a  house,  and  particularly  those  frxnn  the 
drawing-room,  ought  rather  to  consist  of  objects  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  place.  To  express  this  idea,  I  have  used 
the  word  appropriation,  by  which  I  mean,  such  a  portion  of 
wood  and  lawn  as  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  proprietor 
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of  the  mansioiiy  occupied  by  himself^  not  so  much  for  the 
purposes  of  gain^  as  of  pleasiure,  and  convenience :  this,  of 
course,  should  be  grass,  whether  fed  by  deer,  by  sheep,  or  by 
other  cattle,  and  its  subdivisions,  if  there  be  any,  ought  not 
to  be  permanent.  I  am  ready  to  aUow  that  this  part  of 
modem  gardening  has  often  been  egregiously  mistaken  and 
absurdly  practised ;  I  find  no  error  so  difficult  to  counteract 
as  the  general  propensity  for  extent,  without  sufficient  attention 
to  the  size,  style,  or  character  of  the  house,  or  of  the  sur- 
rounding estate. 

Extent  and  beauty  have  ever  appeared  to  me  distinct  objects ; 
and  a  small  place,  in  which  the  boundary  is  not  obtrusive,  may 
be  more  interesting,  and  more  consonant  to  elegance  and  con- 
venience, than  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  has  no  other  merit 
than  that  it  consists  of  many  himdred  acres,  or  is  encompassed 
by  a  pale  of  many  miles  in  circuit,  while,  perhaps,  within  this 
area,  half  the  land  is  ploughed  in  succession. 

The  drawing-room,  at  present,  looks  towards  the  south, 
but  there  appear  to  be  several  reasons  for  altering  its  aspect ; 
Ist.  because  the  hall  and  dining-room  command  the  same 
prospect,  but  more  advantageously ;  2nd.  because  the  windows 
being  near  the  hall  door,  a  carriage-road,  which  must  occar 
sionally  be  dirty,  becomes  a  bad  foreground ;  and,  lastly,  the 
view  towards  the  east  will  not  only  be  different  from  the 
others,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  wholly  appropriate 
to  the  place,  and,  therefore,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  quiet 
home  scene  of  a  coimtry  residence :  it  consists  of  a  beautiful 
lawn  or  valley,  having  its  opposite  bank  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  which  requires  very  little  assistance  to  give  it  an  irregvdar 
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and  pleasing  outline ;  and  is  one  of  the  many  subjects,  more 
capable  of  delighting  the  eye  in  nature,  than  in  a  picture. 
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The  sketch  [fig,  80]  shews,  with  accuracy,  the  situation  of  the 
several  trees  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  by  a  recent  author  before  named, 
as  a  general  rule  for  improvement,  to  plant  largely  and  cut 
down  sparingly :  this  is  the  cautioiis  advice  of  timidity  and 
inexperience ;  for,  in  some  situations,  improvement  may  be 
effected  by  the  axe  rather  than  by  the  spade,  of  which  this 
sketch  furnishes  an  instance :  the  trees  in  a  straight  line,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  have  in  vain  been  encumbered  by  young 
trees,  planted  with  a  view  of  breaking  their  formal  row ;  while 
in  reality  they  produce  the  contrary  effect.  I  rather  advise 
boldly  taking  away  all  the  young  trees,  and  part  of  the  old 
ones,   but  particularly  an  oak,  which  not    only   hides   the 


I  tig.  81 .    View  from  the  dnnrinff-room  at  Sufton  Coart,  m  it  will  appear  when  eertain  trece  tfaewB  in  f\g.  tO 

are  removed*  J 

forked  stem  of  a  tree  behind,  but  from  its  situation  depresses 
the  other  trees,  and  lessens  the  magnitude  and  importance 
both  of  the  hill  and  of  the  grove,  by  which  its  brow  is 
covered"  [see  fig.  81]. 


"  The  situation  of  Attingham  is  at  variance  with  its  cha- 
racter ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  annex  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  to  a  mansion,  with  little  apparent  domain.  The 
flat  lawn  between  the  high  road  and  the  house,  although  very 
extensive,  yet,  possessing  no  variety  in  the  size  of  the  trees, 
and  but  little  in  the  shape  of  ground  ;  the  eye  is  deceived  in 
its  real  distance. 

By  the  laws  of  perspective,  the  nearer  any  object  is  to  the 
eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear ;  also,  the  larger  any  object  is, 
the  nearer  it  will  appear  to  the  eye :  consequently,  the  niagni« 
tude  of  the  house  makes  it  appear  nearer  than  it  really  is. 
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there  being  no  intervening  objects  to  divert  the  attention,  or 
to  act  as  a  scale,  and  assist  the  eye  in  judging  of  the  distance. 
For  this  reason,  every  stranger  who  sees  this  house  from  the 
turnpike  road,  wovdd  describe  it  as  a  large  house  with  very 
little  ground  between  it  and  the  road.  The  first  idea  of 
improvement  would  be,  either  to  remove  the  house  or  the 
road;  but  as  neither  of  these  expedients  is  practicable,  we 
roust  have  recourse  to  art  to  do  away  with  this  false  impres- 
sion. This  I  shall  consider  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  alteration 
proposed  at  Attingham. 

In  ancient  Gothic  structures,  where  lofty  walls  and  various 
courts  intervened  between  the  palace  and  the  neighbouring 
^age,  there  was  sufficient  dignity  or  seclusion,  without  that 
apparent  extent  of  domain  which  a  modern  mansion  requires ; 
out,  since  the  restraint  of  ancient  grandeur  has  given  place  to 
modem  elegance,  which  supposes  greater  ease  and  freedom, 
the  situation  of  a  house  in  the  coimtry  is  more  or  less  defective, 
m  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  bounded  or  incommoded  by 
alien  property.  Thus  a  high  road,  a  ploughed  field,  a  bam,  or 
a  cottage  adjoining  a  large  house,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  its 
importance ;  and  hence  originates  the  idea  of  extending  park, 
lawn,  or  pleasure-grounds,  in  every  direction  from  the  house  : 
hence,  also,  arises  the  disgust  we  feel  at  seeing  the  park  pales, 
and  grounds  beyond,  when  they  are  so  near,  or  so  conspicuous^ 
as  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  not  belonging  to  the 
place. 

Perhaps  the  love  of  unity  may  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
we  feel  in  viewing  a  park  where  the  boundary  is  well  concealed.. 
^Hiis  desire  of  hiding  the  boimdary  introduced  the  modem 
practice  of  surrounding  almost  every  park  with  a  narrow  plan- 
tation or  belt ;  which,  if  consisting  of  trees  planted  at  the  same 
time,  becomes  little  better  than  a  mere  hedgerow,  and  is 
<leservedly  rejected  by  every  man  of  taste  ;  yet  there  are  many 
situations  where  a  plantation  becomes  the  natural  boundary  of 
a  park :  such  is  the  screen  of  wood  on  the  highest  ground  to 
the  east  of  Attingham,  where  it  forms  a  pleasing  outline  to 
the  landscape,  without  exciting  a  wish  to  know  whether  it  is 
the  termination  of  the  property. 

In  consequence  of  the  apparent  want  of  extent  in  the  park 
or  lawn  at  Attingham,  it  was  suggested  to  add  many  hundred 
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acres  of  land  to  the  east,  by  removing  the  hedges  of  the 
adjoining  fields.  This  would  have  increased  the  real,  without 
extendii^  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  park :  but  I  contend, 
that  oftentimes  it  is  the  appearance ^  and  not  the  reality  of  ex- 
tent, which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mind ;  for  the  size  of  the 
park  has  little  reference  to  that  of  the  estate  of  the  proprietor. 
The  .land  attached  to  a  villa,  near  a  city,  may  with  propriety 
be  surrounded  by  pales,  or  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and 
seclusion ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  enclose  more  of  a  distant  domain 
than  is  necessary  for  the  beauty  of  the  place :  besides,  if  this 
park  or  lawn  had  been  extended  a  mile  farther  to  the  east, 
the  confinement  to  the  south,  which  is  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  would  not  have  been  done  away,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  traveller  passing  the  road,  the  apparent  extent  would  not 
have  been  increased ;  and  without  some  striking  or  beautiful 
feature,  extent  alone  is  seldom  interesting. 

If  large  trees,  river  scenery,  or  bold  inequality  of  ground, 
can  be  included,  by  enlarging  a  park,  they  are  sufficient  mo- 
tives ;  but  views  of  distant  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  as 
well  from  the  high  road,  are  not  features  that  justify  extensive 
lawn  over  a  flat  surface*  * 

To  do  away  the  impression  of  confinement  at  Atfinoham, 
the  park  shotdd  be  extended  across  the  road,  and  thus  the 
stranger  will  be  induced  to  believe  he  passes  through,  and  not 
at  the  extremity  of  the  park.  Secondly,  some  striking  and 
interesting  features  should  be  brought  into  notice,  such  as  the 
junction  of  the  Severn  and  the  Teme,  which  may  be  actually 
effected  within  the  limits  of  the  park ;  and  particularly  the 
great  arch  across  the  Teme,  of  which  no  adequate  advantage 
is  at  present  taken.  There  are,  also,  some  large  trees,  and 
many  interesting  points  of  view,  which  well  deserve  attention, 
in  a  plan  professing  to  increase  the  number  of  beautiful  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  the  number  of  acres  in  the  park. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Price's  idea,  that  all  improvement  of 
scenery  should  be  derived  from  the  works  of  great  painters,  I 
shall  observe,  that  there  are,  at  present,  very  near  the  house, 

*  One  great  error,  in  Mr.  Brown's  fi^owers,  has  been  the  unnece«ary 
extent  of  parks.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  provided  the  boundary  can  be  pro- 
perly disguised,  the  largest  parks  need  not  exceed  two  or  three  hunored 
acres,  else  they  are  apt  to  become  farms  within  a  pale,  or  they  are  finretts 
rather  than  parks. 
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»ome  fragments  of  an  old  mill,  and  brick  arches  [see  fig.  82], 
4at  make  a  charming  study  for  a  painter ;  the  composition  is 
not  nnlike  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ruisdale's,  at  Attinobah, 
which  every  man  of  taste  mnst  admire :  of  this  scene,  as  it  now 
eiiBtB,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  ft  faint  idea.  Among  the  trees 
ii  seen  part  of  the  colonnade  that  joins  the  east  wing  to  the  body 
of  Uie  house:  from  the  general  character  of  this  scenery,  we 
cuuot  but  suppose  this  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  mined 
Grecian  temple,  and  no  part  of  a  modem  inhabited  palace. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  cannot  associate  the  ideas 
of  el^anee  with  neglect,  ot  perfect  repair  and  neatness  with 
niin  and  decay :  such  objects,  therefore,  however  picturesque 
ic  themselves,  are  incongruous  and  misplaced,  if  near  such  a 
palace  as  Attinqhah. 


Another  mistake  of  the  admirers  of  painters*  landscape  is, 
the  difference  in  the  quanti^  of  a  natural  and  an  artificial 
comporadon  :  the  finest  pictures  of  Claude  (and  here  again  I 
nmy  refer  to  a  picture  at  Attingham)  seldom  consbt  of  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  field  of  vision  which  the  eye  can  with 
eaie  behold,  without  any  motion  of  the  Head,  viz,  about  20 
de^jTees  out  of  90 ;  and  we  may  farther  add,  that,  toithout 
Konng  the  body,  our  field  of  vision  is  extended  to  ISO  degrees. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  picture  of  Claude,  already 
nientioned,  which  is  between  four  and  five  feet  long,  if  it  had 
been  extended  to  20  or  30  feet,  would  not  have  been  so  pleas- 
ing a  compoBition ;  because,  instead  of  a  picture,  it  would  have 
resembled  a  panorama.  This  I  may  further  instance,  in  the 
view  from  the  break£ist-room,  consisting  of  a  distant  range  of 
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mountains,  by  far  too  long  for  any  picture.  Yet  a  small  part 
of  this  view  might  furnish  a  subject  for  the  painter,  by  suppos- 
ing a  tree  to  form  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  Are  we 
then  to  plant  such  a  tree,  or  a  succession  of  such  trees,  to 
divide  the  whole  field  of  vision  into  separate  landscapes  ?  and 
would  not  such  an  attempt  at  improvement  be  like  placing  five 
or  six  pictures  of  Claude  in  one  long  frame  ?  The  absurdity 
of  the  idea  proves  the  futility  of  making  pictures  our  models  for 
natural  improvements :  however  I  may  respect  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  painting,  and  delight  to  look  at  nature 
with  a  painter's  eye,  yet  I  shall  never  be  induced  to  believe 
that  "  the  best  landscape  painter  would  be  the  best  landscape 
gardener."* 

The  river  Teme,  being  liable  to  floods  from  every  heavy 
shower  of  rain  which  falls  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  has 
formed  a  number  of  different  channels  and  islands :  some  of 
these  channels  are  dry  when  the  water  is  low,  and  some  of  the 

*  Since  I  began  these  remarks  on  Attingham,  Mr.  Price  has  published 
a  second  volume  of  ^'Essays  on  the  Picturesque/'  the  whole  of  which  is 
founded  on  his  enthusiasm  for  pictures ;  and  he  very  justly  observes  (page 
269)t  *'  Enthusiasm  always  leads  to  the  verge  of  ridicule,  and  seldom  keeps 
totally  within  it"  Thus,  not  content  with  making  the  works  of  g^eat 
painters  the  standard  for  laying  out  grounds,  they  are  also  to  furnish  plans 
and  elevations  for  all  our  buildings,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage :  and 
since  we  cannot  be  quite  reconciled  to  their  beine  in  a  state  of  ruin,  which 
would  certainly  be  most  picturesque,  we  must  bmld  them  in  such  irregular 
forms,  that  trees  may  be  introduced  in  various  hollows  and  recesses,  to  be 
left  for  this  purpose :  these  will,  indeed,  very  soon  contribute  to  produce 
those  weather  stains,  and  harmonious  tints,  wnich  are  more  grateful  to  the 
painter's  eye  than  polished  marble ;  as  the  e^een  rust  on  copper  coins  is 
more'interestin^  to  the  antiquarian  than  the  bnght  surface  of  gold  or  silver. 
Mr.  Price  confesses,  that  two  small  difficulties  occur,  in  putting  these  pro- 
jects fully  in  practice,  viz,  that  "  he  sees  no  examples  of  chimneys,  and  very 
few  of  slanting  roofs,"  but  where  fine  pictures  can  be  transferred  from  the 
canvas  to  the  real  residence  of  man.  How  void  of  taste  must  that  man  be, 
who  could  desire  a  chimney,  or  roof  to  his  country-house,  when  we  are  told 
that  Poussin,  and  Paul  Veronese,  built  whole  cities  without  a  single  chim- 
ney, and  with  only  one  or  two  slanting  roofs  !  This  idea  of  deriving  all  our 
instruction  from  the  works  of  great  painters,  is  so  ingenious  and  useful,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  gardening  and  building.  In  our  markets,  for 
instance,  instead  of  that  formal  trim  custom  of  displaying  poultry,  fish,  and 
fruit,  for  sale  on  different  stalls,  why  should  we  not  rather  copy  the 
picturesque  jumble  of  Schnyders  and  Rubens ?  Our  kitchens  maype  fur- 
nished afler  the  designs  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  our  stables  after  Woover- 
mans,  and  we  may  learn  to  dance  from  Watteau  or  Zuccarelli ;  in  short, 
there  is  no  individual,  from  the  emperor  to  the  cobbler,  who  may  not  find  a 
model  for  his  imitation  in  the  works  of  painters,  if  he  will  but  consult  the 
whole  series  from  Guido  to  Teniers. 
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islands  are  covered  when  the  water  is  high.  These  irriguous 
appearances  have  charms  in  the  eye  of  a  landscape  painter,  who, 
from  some  detached  parts,  might  select  a  study  for  a  fore- 
ground, at  a  happy  moment  when  the  water  is  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low ;  but  the  landscape  gardener  has  a  diflferent  object 
to  effect,  he  must  secure  a  constant  and  permanent  display  of 
water,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  which  shall  add 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  to  the  character  of  the  scenery :  it  is 
not  an  occasionally  meandering  brook  that  such  a  palace  or 
such  a  bridge  requires,  but  it  is  an  ample  river,  majestically 
flowing  through  the  park,  and  spreading  cheerfulness  on  all 
around  it. 

Mr.  Price  has  written  an  Essay  to  describe  the  practical 
manner  of  finishing  the  banks  of  artificial  water :  but  I  confess, 
after  reading  it  vnth  much  attention,  I  despair  of  making  any 
practitioner  comprehend  his  meaning;  indeed,  he  confesses 
that  no  workman  can  be  trusted  to  execute  his  plans.  It  is 
very  true,  that  large  pieces  of  water  may  be  made  too  trim  and 
neat  about  the  edges,  and  that  often,  in  Mr.  Brown's  works, 
the  plantations  are  not  brought  near  enough  to  the  water ;  but 
if  the  banks  are  finished  smoothly  at  first,  the  treading  of 
cattle  will  soon  give  them  all  the  irregularity  they  require: 
and,  with  respect  to  plantations,  we  must  always  recollect, 
that  no  young  trees  can  be  planted  without  fences,  and  every 
fence  near  the  water  is  doubled  by  reflexion ;  consequently, 
all  rules  for  creating  bushes  to  enrich  the  banks  are  nugatory, 
except  where  cattle  are  excluded. 

The  diflSculty  of  clothing  the  banks  of  artificial  water  has 
been  a  source  of  complaint  made  against  Mr.  Brown,  for  hav- 
ing left  them  bare  and  bald :  but  the  river  at  Attingham  will 
be  sufliciently  enriched  by  the  few  trees  already  growing  on 
its  margin,  and  by  the  plantations  proposed  on  the  island,  &c. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  river  Teme,  above  the  house,  where 
both  its  banks  are  richly  clothed  with  alders,  and  every  person 
of  discernment  must  admire  the  beauty  of  this  scene  ;  but  if 
the  same  were  continued  quite  to  the  bridge,  the  river  wovdd 
be  invisible  from  the  house  and  from  every  part  of  the  park : 
how,  then,  is  it  possible  that  the  banks  of  water  should  every- 
where be  covered  with  wood  ?  I  contend,  that  a  broad  ample 
channel,  in  proportion  to  the  bridge,  will  be  far  more  in  cha- 
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racier  with  the  style  of  the  house  and  the  bridge^  than  the  more 
intricate^  which^  on  paper,  is  perhaps  more  picturesque. 

If  it  be  ridiculous  to  imitate  nature  badly  in  a  picture,  how 
much  more  ridiculous  will  it  appear  to  imitate  a  picture  badly 
in  nature ;  an  imitation  which,  after  all,  must  be  left  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  finished  by  the  slow  process  of  '^  neglect  and 
accident." 

The  water  at  Attinoham  having  been  completed,  and  a 
new  channel  made  to  connect  the  river  Teme  with  the  Severn, 
the  improvement  is  obvious  to  every  person  who  travels  the 
great  road  to  Shrewsbury :  it  is  therefore  needless  to  eluci- 
date these  observations  by  any  views  of  the  place,  especially 
as  painting  can  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  situation 
commanding  that  extensive  range  of  hills  which  separates 
England  firom  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  ancient  and  modern  Gardening — Authors — Change  of  Style — Wm polr 
—Terraces — at  the  IlASELLs—At  Cobham — Art  and  Nature  considered 
— Eiample,  Burlby  on  the  Hill. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  history  of 
gardening,  or,  pursuing  the  course  of  some  other  writers,  to 
trace  ba^  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art  from  Brown  to 
Kent,  from  Kent  to  Le  N6tre,  from  him  to  the  Italians,  the 
Romans,  the  Grecians,  and,  idtimately,  to  Adam,  who  was  '^  the 
first  gardener ;"  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  change  in  the  fashion  of  gardens,  to  shew  how 
much  of  each  different  style  may  be  preserved  or  rejected 
with  advantage ;  and,  lest  it  should  appear  to  some  readers 
that  my  allusions  are  too  frequent  to  the  late  theoretical 
writers  on  landscape  gardening,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  many  of  the  MSS.  whence  I  now  transcribe,  were  written 
long  before  Mr.  Knight*s  and  Mr.  Price's  works  appeared  ;  of 
course  the  allusions  relate  to  other  authors  on  the  subject, 
whose  sentiments  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  taken  up, 
wiUiout  acknowledging  that  they  had  ever  read  them. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
aathors  who  have  written  on  gardening,  especially  as  the 
works  of  some  are  become  scarce,  and  are  not  generally 
known* 

I  scarcely  need  mention  the  late  Horace  Walpole,  who,  in 
his  lively  and  ingenious  manner,  has  given  both  the  history 
and  the  rules  of  the  art  better  than  any  other  theorist. 

The  History  of  Gardening  is  very  learnedly  discussed,  in 
A  brief  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  the  ancients  possessed  of 
the  art,  by  Dr.  Faulkner;  and  the  same  subject  is  more 
lightly,  but  not  less  correctly  or  elegantly,  treated  by  my  late 
mgenious  friend,  Daniel  Malthus,  Esq.,  in  a  preface  to  his 
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translation  of  *^  D' Ermenonville  de  la  Composition  des  Pay- 
sages."  * 

Every  person  the  least  interested  in  this  study,  must  have 
read  the  beautiful  *' Poems  of  Mason^'  and  "  De  Lisle^''  the 
"Oriental  Gardening  of  Sir  William  ChainberSy'  and  the 
"Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  by  Mr.  Whately ;'" 
but,  perhaps,  few  have  seen  that  elaborate  performance,  in 
five  volumes  quarto,  published  in  German,  and  also  in  French, 
under  the  title  of  "  Theorie  de  TArt  des  Jardins,  par  M. 
Hirschfeldf^  a  work  in  which  are  collected  extracts  from 
almost  every  book,  in  every  European  language,  that  has  any 
reference  to  the  scenery  of  nature,  or  to  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  f 

When  gardening  was  conducted  by  the  geometric  prin- 
ciples of  the  school  of  Le  Notre,  the  perfection  of  planting 

*  From  this  gentleman  1  received  a  letter  in  1795,  written  in  so  playful 
a  style,  and  so  much  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  volume,  that  I  will 
venture  to  insert  it,  even  though  I  should  incur  the  imputation  of  vanity. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  lately  very  much  pleased  with  a  letter  of  yours  to  Mr. 
Price,  which  is  so  easy,  friendly,  and  gentleman-like,  that  it  defeats  at  once 
the  pertness  of  your  antagonists,  before  you  enter  into  the  question ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  as  perfect  an  answer  as  if  it  were  more  laboured,  and 
that  you  have  put  yoiu*  finger  on  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  question. 
Even  in  the  little  snatch  of  acquaintance  we  have  had  toeether,  yuu  may 
have  perceived  that  I  am  rather  too  much  inclined  to  the  Price  and  Knight 
party,  and  yet  I  own  to  you,  that  I  have  been  often  so  much  disgusted  by 
the  affected  and  technical  language  of  connoisseurship,  that  I  have  been  sick 
of  pictures  for  a  month,  and  almost  of  Nature,  when  the  same  jargon  was 
applied  to  her.  I  know  the  abilities  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  am  sorry 
they  have  made  themselves  such  pupils  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  as  to 
appear  more  like  Luther  and  Calvm  than  a  couple  of  west  country  gentle* 
men,  talkinfi^  of  gravel  walks  and  syringas.  To  be  sure,  one  would  imagine 
they  would  nave  broiled  poor  Brown,  but  I  hope  not.  I  suppose  you  know 
Mr.  Knight's  place,  his  elegant  house,  and  the  enchanting  valley  which  lies 
under  it :  no  man  wants  to  dot  himself  about  with  firs  who  has  such  woods 
as  those.  He  has  done  nothing  to  spoil  it,  and  everything  that  he  could 
have  done  chastely  to  adorn  it  He  has  three  bridges  that  are  admirable  in 
their  way,  I  was  diverted  with  one  of  the  reviewers,  who  took  him  for  a 
poor  Grub-street  poet,  who  had  never  seen  any  more  gardening  than  the 
pot  of  mint  at  his  windows." 

t  If  I  were  to  emunerate  all  those  who  have  occasionally  mentioned 
gardening  as  a  relative  subject  of  taste,  1  should  hardly  omit  the  name  of 
any  author,  either  ancient  or  modem.  Some  of  the  most  ingenious  hints, 
and  even  some  just  principles  in  die  art,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
TheocrituSj  Homer,  yirgil,  Petrarch,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Temple,  Bacon, 
Addison,  Home,  Gilpin,  Allison,  &c. 
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was  deemed  to  consist  in  straight  lines  of  trees,  or  regular 
corresponding  forms  of  plantation ;  and,  as  the  effect  of  this 
style  of  gardening  greatly  depended  on  a  level  surface  of 
ground,  we  often  find  that  prodigious  labour  was  employed  to 
remove  those  inequalities  which  nature  opposed  to  this  ill- 
judging  taste. 

At  WiMPOLE,  the  natural  shape  of  the  sur£sice  seemed  to 

invite   this  fashion  for  geometric   forms  ;  the    ground  was 

covered,  in  every  direction,  with  trees  in  straight  lines,  circles, 

squares,  triangles,  and  in  almost  every  mathematical  figure. 

These  had  acquired  the  growth  of  a  century,  when  the  taste 

of  gardening  changed ;  and,  as  every  absurd  &shion  is  apt  to 

run  from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  world  was  then  told, 

that  "  Nature  abhorred  a  straight  Hue;**  that  perfection  in 

gardening  consisted  in  waving  lines,  and  that  it  was  necessary 

to  obliterate  every  trace  of  artificial  interference.     And  now 

many  a  lofty  tree,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  ancient  palaces, 

was  rooted  up,  because  it  stood  on  the  same  line  with  its 

fellows  and  contemporaries :  and  because  these  ranks  of  sturdy 

veterans  could  not,*  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  be  marched 

into  new  shapes,  according  to  die  new  system  of  tactics,  they 

were  immercifully  cut  down  ;  not  to  display  beautiful  scenery 

behind  them,  but  merely  to  break  their  ranks :  while  a  few 

were  spared  which  could  be  formed  into  platoons,  this  was 

called  clumping  an  avenue. 

The  position  of  all  the  large  trees  on  the  plain  near  the 
house,  at  Wimpole,  shews  the  influence  of  fashion  in  these 
different  styles ;  the  original  lines  may  be  easily  traced  by  the 
trees  which  remain,  and  the  later  formed  clumps  are  scattered 
about,  like  the  ghosts  of  former  avenues,  or  monstrous  shapes 
which  could  not  be  subdued. 

One  great  advantage  of  Wimpole  arises  from  its  compa- 
rative beauty,  or   the  contrast  between  the   place  and  its 

*  That  this  simile  may  not  appear  ludicrous,  I  should  observe,  that  the 
ancient  gardens  were  often  made  with  a  reference  to  military  dispositions ; 
or  trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  certain 
battles ;  thus,  at  Blenheim,  the  square,  clumps  planted  before  Brown  saw 
the  place,  were  in  imitation  of  the  famous  battle  from  whence  the  place  was 
named.  And  in  an  old  map  of  a  place  in  Suffolk,  which,  I  beneve,  was 
planned  by  Le  Ndtire,  the  names  of  regiments  were  given  to  square  clumps, 
or  platoons,  of  trees,  which  on  paper  resembled  the  positions  of  an  army. 

2h 
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environs.  The  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  con- 
sist generally  of  flat  ground,  while  the  hills  are  open  com 
fields  thinly  intersected  by  hedges.  But  Wimpole  abounds  in 
beautiful  shapes  of  ground,  and  is  richly  clothed  with  wood ; 
it  is,  therefore,  like  a  flower  in  the  desert,  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  more  beautiful  by  its  situation.  Yet  no  idea  of  this  beauty 
can  be  formed  from  the  approach  to  the  house ;  because  the 
plain  is  ever3n¥here  covered  with  lofly  trees,  which  hide,  not 
only  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  but  also  the  depth  of 
wood  in  every  direction ;  and  although  the  original  straight 
lines  of  the  trees  have  been  partially  broken,  the  intervals 
shew  none  of  the  varied  scenery  beyond.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  by  judiciously  removing  some  hundred 
trees,  the  place  would  be  made  to  appear  more  wooded :  for  it 
frequendy  happens,  that  a  branch  near  the  eye  magr  hide  a 
group  of  twenty  trees,  or  a  single  tree  conceal  a  whole  grove. 
In  thus  recommending  the  liberal  use  of  the  axe,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  advocate  for  that  bare  and  bald  system 
of  gardening  which  has  been  so  justly  ridiculed.  I  do  not 
profess  to  follow  either  Le  Notre  or  Brown,  but,  selecting 
beauties  from  the  style  of  each,  to  adopt  so  much  of  the 
grandeur  of  tiie  former  as  may  accord  with  a  palace,  and  so 
much  of  the  grace  of  the  latter  as  may  call  forth  the  channs 
of  natural  landscape.  Each  has  its  proper  situation ;  and 
good  taste  will  make  fashion  subservient  to  good  sense. 


'*  The  modem  rage  for  natural  landscape  has  frequently 
carried  its  admirers  beyond  the  true  limits  of  improvement, 
the  first  object  of  which  ought  to  be  convenience,  and  the 
next  picturesque  beauty. 

My  taste  may,  perhaps,  be  arraigned  for  asserting  that  the 
straight  terrace  at  the  Hasells  *  ought  not  to  be  disturbed : 
although  it  is  a  remnant  of  geometric  gardening  of  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  an  object  of  such  comfort  and  convenience, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  destroy  it,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  a  straight  walk  is  out  of  fashion ;  this 

*  The  Red  Books  of  the  Hasells  and  Cobham,  from  whence  these  ob- 
servations were  transcribed,  were  written  in  the  year  1790,  before  Mr.  Price 
published  his  Essays. 
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would  be  acknowledging  (what  I  protest  against)  that  the  art 
of  landscape  gardening  ought  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
fashion. 

If  this  terrace  were  constantly  an  object  of  view,  or  very 
materially  offensive  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place^  its 
linear  direction  might  cut  the  composition,  and  destroy  its 
effect  as  a  natural  landscape :  in  its  present  situation  it  is 
merely  a  foreground,  or  firame,  to  a  pleasing  picture,  and  the 
view  from  hence  is  so  fine,  so  varied,  and  so  interesting,  that 
the  spectator  must  be  &stidious  indeed,  who  could  turn  away 
disgusted,  because  it  is  seen  over  a  clipt  hedge,  or  with  a  broad 
flat  walk  in  its  foreground.  A  beautiful  scene  will  always  be 
beautiful,  whether  we  view  it  from  an  alcove,  a  window,  or  a 
formal  terrace  ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  height  of  summer,  may 
sometiHies  answer  the  purpose  of  an  additional  room  or  gal- 
lery, when  there  is  much  company,  who  delight  to  saunter  on 
such  an  esplanade ;  while  the  intricacies  of  a  winding  path  are 
better  calculated  for  a  solitary  walk." 

"  The  ancient  dignity  of  character  in  the  house  at  Cobham 
would  be  violated  by  the  too  near  intrusion  of  that  gay  preU 
tiness  which  generally  accompanies  a  garden  walk ;  yet  conve- 
nience and  comfort  require  such  a  walk  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house.*  I  shall,  perhaps,  astonish  some  of  the 
improvers  in  modem  serpentine  gardening,  by  declaring  that, 
as  an  appendage  to  this  ancient  mansion,  I  would  prefer  the 
broad  and  stately  mall  along  a  straight  line  of  terrace,  to  their 
too  frequently  repeated  waving  line  of  beauty. 

This  sort  of  walk  may,  I  think,  be  still  farther  encouraged, 
where  it  already  in  some  degree  exists,  to  the  north  of  the 
Idtchen-garden,  which,  falling  from  the  eye,  might  easily  be 
concealed  from  the  park  by  a  shrubbery  kept  low ;  not  to 
intercept  the  view  towards  the  opposite  bank  in  the  park, 
while  it  would  give  an  imaginary  increase  of  depth  to  the  vale 
beneath.  And,  to  remove  the  objection  of  returning  by  the 
same  walk,  a  second  terrace  might  be  carried  still  higher  on 
the  bank,  and,  by  the  style  and  accompaniment  of  its  plan- 

•  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  delivered  these  opinions,  they  were 
deemed  so  contrary  to  modem  practice,  that  I  was  cautious  in  defending 
them.  I  have  since  more  boldly  supported  my  original  opinion,  and  rejoice 
that  die  good  sense  of  the  coimtry  aomits  their  propriety. 
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tation,  all  sameness  woidd  easily  be  obviated,  perhaps^  by 
making  one  of  them  a  winter  walk,  planted  chiefly  with  ever- 
greens and  shrubs. 

To  justify  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  advanced,  lest  I  may  be  accused 
of  reviving  the  old  taste  of  gardening. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  terrace  as  an  object  of  beauty  in 
all  cases,  but  of  convenience;  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
advise  the  proximity  of  a  kitchen-garden,  provided  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  do  not  look  upon  either. 

Our  ancestors  were  so  apt  to  be  guided  by  utility,  that 
they  at  length  imagined  it  was  in  aU  cases  a  substitute  for 
beauty;  and  thus  we  frequently  see  ancient  houses  sur- 
rounded not  only  by  terraces,  avenues,  and  fish-ponds,  but 
even  stables,  and  the  meanest  offices,  formed  a  par^  of  the 
view  from  the  windows  of  their  principal  rooms.  I  am  far 
from  recommending  a  return  to  these  absurdities ;  yet,  in  the 
rage  for  picturesque  beauty,  let  us  remember  that  the  land- 
scape holds  an  inferior  rank  to  the  historical  picture;  one 
represents  nature,  the  other  relates  to  man  in  a  state  of 
society ;  if  we  banish  winter  comforts  from  the  coimtry  seats 
of  our  nobility,  we  shall  also  banish  their  inhabitants,  who 
generally  reside  there  more  in  winter  than  in  simmier ;  and 
there  is  surely  no  object  of  greater  comfort  and  utility  belong- 
ing to  a  garden  and  a  country  mansion,  than  a  dry,  spacious 
walk  for  winter,  sheltered  by  such  trees  as  preserve  their 
clothing,  while  all  other  plants  are  destitute  of  foliage. 

"  Vernantesque  comas  tristis  ademit  hyems."* 
[Dreary  winter  has  stripped  off  the  green  leaves.] 

I  will  add  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  commentator,  who, 
mentioning  "  this  self-evident  proposition,  that  a  rural  scene 

*  "  In  the  summer  season  the  whole  country  hlooms,  and  is  a  kind  of 
garden,  for  which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties,  that  at 
this  time  may  be  everywhere  met  with ;  but  when  nature  is  in  her  deso- 
lation, and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects,  there 
is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with 
trees,  that  smile  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the 
most  gay  season,  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melan- 
choly."— Spectator,  No.  477. 

And  the  great  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gtirdens  for  every  month  in  the  year." 
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in  reality,  and  a  rural  scene  on  canvcu,  are  not  precisely 
one  and  the  same  thing,"  says,  "  that  point  in  which  they 
differ  here,  is  not  itself  without  a  guiding  principle :  uti- 
lity sets  up  l^er  claim,  and  declares  that,  however  concur- 
rent the  genuine  beauty  of  nature  and  pi<iture  may  be,  the 
garden  scene  is  hers,  and  must  be  rendered  conformable  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life ;  if  to  these  every  consonant  charm 
of  painting  be  added,  she  is  pleased;  but  by  no  means  satisfied, 
if  that  which  is  convertible  to  use  be  given  absolutely  to  wild- 
ness." — Elements  of  Criticism, 


The  natural  situation  of  Burley  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  large  place  which  has  Mien  under  my  consideration. 
To  say  that  the  house  stands  on  a  lofty  hill,  woidd  be  giving 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  situation ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  magnificent  palace,  built  on 
the  extremity  of  avast  plain,  or,  what  is  called  by  geographers, 
a  table  mountain,  from  the  brow  of  which  it  boldly  commands 
an  assemblage  of  wood,  water,  lawn,  and  distant  country, 
spread  magnificently  at  its  base. 

The  view  from  the  principal  suite  of  apartments,  however 
rich  and  varied  in  itself,  becomes  much  more  interesting  by 
the  power  of  contrast,  because  the  great  plain  to  the  north 
affords  no  promise  of  such  views,  and,  therefore,  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  this  unexpected  scenery,  is  a  subject  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  improver :  the  effects  of  surprise  are  sel- 
dom to  be  produced  by  ar/,  and  those  who  attempt  to  excite 
it  by  novelty,  or  contrast,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  puerile 
conceits.*  But  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  much  of  the 
natural  sublime  exists,  this  effect  should  be  increased  by  every 
means  which  does  not  betray  the  insignificance  of  art,  when 
compared  with  the  works  of  nature. 

For  this  reason,  if  the  approach  were  brought  along  the 
straight  line  of  avenue,  gradually  ascending,  the  situation  of 
Burley  would  lose  much  of  its  sublimity  by  anticipation. 

•  Like  those  dcBcribed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  his  "  Chinese  Gar- 
dening." 
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The  prevalence  of  £sisliion,  in  all  subjects  of  taste,  will  at 
times  have  its  influence,  but  as  fashion  is  more  the  effect  of 
whim  and  caprice,  than  of  reason  and  argument,  it  has  been 
my  great  object  to  rescue  landscape  gardening  from  its  fasci- 
nating power ;  and,  while  acconunodating  myself  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  consult  me,  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  or  to 
the  peculiarity  of  various  situations  and  characters,  I  hope 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  and  essential  object  of  my 
profession,  the  elegance,  the  magnificence,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  rural  scenes,  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a*  gentle- 
maris  habitation. 

This  may  be  equally  effected,  whether  we  revert  to  the 
formal  fashion  of  straight  walled  gardening,  or  adopt  the  ser- 
pentine lines  of  modem  improvers,  under  the  pretended  notion 
of  imitating  nature.  But  there  is  a  certain  dignity  of  style  in 
BuRLEY,  which,  like  the  cumbrous  robes  of  our  nobili^,  nei- 
ther can  nor  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  innovation  of  fashion 
or  the  affectation  of  ease  and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Burke  justly  observes,  that  **  a  true  artist  should  put 
**  a  generous  deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest 
''  designs  by  easy  methods.  Designs  that  are  vast,  only  by 
^^  their  dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and  low 
*^  imagination.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great  but  as  it  de- 
"  ceives  ;f  to  be  otherwise  is  the  prerogative  of  nature  only." 
This  precept  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  attempts 
to  modernise  Burley:  the  spacious  court,  surroimded  by  a 
colonnade,  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  a  wonderftd  effort  of 
art :  and  when  the  distant  country  was  excluded  by  a  wall, 
by  the  village,  and  by  trees  beyond  it,  this  ample  area  was 
imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  appendages  of  a  palace.| 
But  the  moment  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  opened  to  the 
adjacent  country,  it  shrinks  from  the  comparison,  and  the 

*  By  this  term  I  mean  to  express  scenery,  less  rude  and  neglected  than 
the  forest  haunts  of  wild  anunals,  and  less  artificial  than  the  fuaner*s  field, 
laid  out  for  gain,  and  not  for  appearance  :  or,  in  the  words  of  a  celehrated 
author,  "  to  create  a  scenery  more  pure,  more  harmonious,  and  nu>re  ex- 
pressive, than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature  itselfl" 

[f  See  our  note  on  this  subject,  p.  77. — J.C.L.] 

X  Lest  this  should  look  like  an  implied  censure  on  the  person  by  whose 
advice  the  wall  was  removed,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  till  I  had  seen  the 
effect,  I  mi^ht  have  adopted  the  same  error,  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  opening  lawns. 
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long  fronts  of  opposite  offices  seem  extended  into  the  vast 
expanse,  without  any  line  of  connexion.  This  comparative 
inaigiiificancy  of  art  is  nowhere  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  the  large  wet  docks  of  Liverpool  and  Hull :  while 
the  margins  of  the  river  are  left  dry  by  the  ebbing  tides^  we 
look  with  astonishment  at  the  capacious  basins,  filled  with  a 
vast  body  of  water;  but  when  the  tide  flows  to  the  same 
level,  and  the  floodgates  are  thrown  open,  the  extent  and 
nnportance  of  the  river  convert  these  artificial  basins  into 
creeks  or  mere  pools.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  avoiding  a 
comparison  with  the  works  of  nature,  that  we  can  produce  the 
effect  of  greatness  in  artificial  objects ;  and  a  large  court  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  can  have  no  pretensions  to  be  deemed 
a  natural  object. 

After  removing  the  wall,  which  formed  the  front  of  the 
court,  a  doubt  arose  whether  the  present  gate  and  porter  s 
lodge  should  or  should  not  remain,  and  how  to  approach  the 
house  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

There  is  a  certain  point*  of  distance  from  whence  every 
object  appears  at  its  greatest  magnitude :  but  in  cases  where 
symmetry  prevails,  the  distance  may  be  rather  greater,  because 
exact  correspondence  of  parts  assists  the  mind  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  whole.  I  should  therefore  conceive,  that  the  effect 
of  surprise,  of  magnificence,  and  of  the  sublime,  in  this  effort 
of  art,  is  greatly  injured  by  seeing  the  interior  of  this  ample 
court,  before  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  gate  ;  because  that  is 
nearly  the  spot  where  the  eye  is  completely  filled  and  gratified 
hy  the  surrounding  objects.  But  as  this  view  should  not  be 
QUMDentary,  J  suppose  the  road  to  continue  from  the  gate  in  a 
straight  line,  till  it  frdls  into  a  circle  with  the  colonnade ;  and 
here  the  broad  road  may  be  intercepted  with  posts  and  chains, 
to  direct  carriages  into  that  course  which  displays  the  whole 
area  to  the  greatest  advantage,  passing  nearer  to  the  side  colon- 
nade ;  shewing  that  in  perspective,  and  presenting  the  house 
at  the  angle  to  shew  its  depth.  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
effected  by  sweeping  round  the  court,  is  not  to  be  described 
hj  painting;  because  every  step  varies  the  position  of  the 
several  parts,  as  they  advance  or  recede  perspectively. 

*  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 
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explained  by  the  view  of  Burley  [fig.  84] ;  and  tappj  would 
it  be  for  the  magnificence  of  English  scenery,  if  many  such 
stately  terraces  near  a  palace  had  been  thus  preserved. 


i*ic.H:  tk>>r 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Miseellaneous — Endless  Variety  o[  Situation  and  Character — ^First  Impret- 
siona — Roads — Example,  Stoeb  Park — Scenery  in  Wales^-Ezamf^ey 
Ruo — Ornaments — Entrances — Harbwood— Blaize  Castle — ^Adapta- 
tion of  ornamental  Buildings— Ornaments— Decorations^— Coloars— 
Metals. 

I  HATE  occasionally  been  asked,  when  yisiting  a  beaatifbl 
spot,  '^  Which,  of  all  the  places  I  had  seen,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful ?"  It  is  impossible  to  define  those  circumstances  which, 
on  different  persons,  make  different  impressions  at  first  sight; 
perfection  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature  than 
in  those  of  art.  Such  is  the  equal  providence  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  that  every  place  has  its  beauties  and  its 
deformities,  and,  whether  situated  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  or  on  the  margin  of  Clapham  Common,  it  will  not  only 
be  endeared  to  its  proprietor,  but  to  the  discerning  stranger, 
by  some  peculiar  features  of  beauty. 

The  materials  of  natural  landscape  are  ground,  wood,  and 
water,  to  which  man  adds  buildings,  and  adapts  them  to  the 
scene.  It  is  therefore  firom  the  artificial  consideraticms  of 
utility,  convenience,  and  propriety,  that  a  place  derives  its 
real  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  taste :  he  wiU  discover 
graces  and  defects  in  every  situation ;  he  will  be  as  mu^ 
delighted  with  a  bed  of  flowers  as  with  a  forest  thicket,  and 
he  will  be  as  much  disgusted  by  the  fioiciful  affectation  of 
rude  nature  in  tame  scenery,  as  by  the  trimness  of  spruce  art 
in  that  which  is  wild :  the  thatched  hovel  in  a  flower-garden, 
or  the  treilUs  bocage  [grove  trellis,  trellis-work  arched  over 
head]  in  a  forest,  are  equally  misplaced. 

General  principles,  or  general  designs,  which  may  be  ap» 
plicable  to  all  situations,  would  be  alike  impossible.  Tbe 
painter  copies,  in  their  respective  places,  the  eyes,  the  noae, 
and  mouth,  of  the  individual,  but,  without  adding  character. 
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bin  ^ture  will  not  be  interesting.  The  landscape  gardener 
finds  ground,  wood,  and  water,  but  with  little  more  power 
than  the  painter,  of  changing  their  relative  position ;  he  adds 
character,  by  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  displays  them,  or 
by  the  ornaments  of  art  with  which  they  are  embellished.  To 
describe  by  words  the  various  characters  and  situations  of  all 
the  places  in  which  I  have  been  consulted,  would  be  tedious, 
and  to  give  views  of  each  would  alter  the  design  of  this  work : 
I  shall,  therefore,  dedicate  this  chapter  to  a  miscellaneous  au* 
semblage  of  extracts  firom  different  i2ec2  Books,  without  aiming 
at  connexion  or  arrangement.  These  may  furnish  examples 
of  variety  in  the  treatment  of  various  subjects;  while  the  rea- 
Kms  on  which  their  treatment  is  founded  will,  I  hope,  be 
deemed  so  &r  conclusive,  that  some  general  principles  may  be 
drawn  from  them,  tending  to  prove  that  there  are  rules  for 
good  taste. 


There  is  no  principle  of  the  art  so  necessary  to  be  studied, 
as  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  first  view  of  certain 
objects,  or,  rather,  that  general  disposition  of  the  human  mind, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  strongly  receiving  first  impressions. 
We  frequently  decide  on  the  character  of  places,  as  well  as  of 
persons,  with  no  other  knowledge  of  either,  than  what  is  ac- 
quired by  the  first  glance  of  their  most  striking  features ;  and 
it  is  with  difficulty,  or  with  surprise,  that  the  mind  is  after- 
ward,  co^txained  to  adopt  a  cZrary  opixuon. 

Thus,  if  the  approach  to  a  house  be  over  a  flat  plain,  we 
shall  pronounce  the  situation  to  be  flat  also,  although  the 
ground  immediately  near  the  house  be  varied  and  imeven; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  road  winds  its  course  over 
gentle  hills  and  dales,  and  at  length  ascends  a  steep  bank  to 
the  house,  we  shall  always  consider  it  as  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, although  the  views  firom  the  house  may  be  perfectly 
flat 

I  have,  therefore,  watched,  with  nice  attention,  the  first 
ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  visiting  any  new  subject } 
and  if  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  it  induces  me  afterwards 
to  alter  my  opinion,  I  then  inquire  into  the  causes  which  in- 
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fiuenced  my  fonuer  Mse  judgmenty  that  I  may  by  this  meaiif 
increase  or  diminish  them  accordingly.* 


One  of  the  first  objects  of  improvement  should  be,  to  adapt 
the  character  of  the  groimds  to  that  of  the  house ;  and  both 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  property  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

^^  At  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire,  the  house  and  park  are  as 
perfectly  separated  from  each  other  by  a  turnpike  road,  as  if 
they  were  the  property  of  different  persons ;  and  both  are  seen 
from  that  road  in  the  most  unfiivourable  points  of  view.  Of 
the  house  little  is  visible  except  the  roof  and  chimneys ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  park,  which  naturally  abounds  with  the 
most  pleasing  shapes  of  ground,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  the 
road  passes  so  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  that  the 
whole  appears  foreshortened,  and  all  its  beauties  are  entirely 
lost.  To  divert  the  course  of  this  road,  therefore,  becomes 
the  first  object  of  improvement."  f 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  ventured  to  condemn  as  &ise 
taste,  that  fatal  rage  for  destroying  villages,  or  depopulating  a 
country,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  mansion :  from  the  same  Med  Book  the  following 
extract  is  taken : — 

**  As  a  number  of  labourers  constitutes  one  of  the  requisites 
of  grandeur,  comfortable  habitations  for  its  poor  dependants 
ought  to  be  provided.  It  is  no  more  necessary  that  these 
habitations  should  be  seen  immediately  near  the  palace,  thaa 
that  their  inhabitants  should  dine  at  the  same  table ;  but  if 
their  humble  dwellings  can  be  made  a  subordinate  part  of  the 

*  The  situation  of  ihe  Hasells,  of  Burlbt,  and  of  Stoneastov,  on  tbe 
extremity  of  table-land,  may  serve  as  examples. 

f  This  has  been  done,  and  the  improvement  to  the  place  is  eoually  felt 
by  the  proprietor,  and  conspicuous  to  every  stranger  who  travels  m>m  Led- 
bury to  Hereford.  It  seldom  happens  that  both  the  public  and  the  indivi- 
dual are  benefited,  by  altering  the  course  of  a  high  road ;  but  their  mutual 
advantage  ought  to  be  studidL  It  often  happens,  that  the  basis  of  aU  ink- 
J>rovement  depends  on  removing  a  public  road,  of  which  examjdes  oconired 
m  the  following  places  :  Abinoton  Hall,  Adlestrop,  Batham,  KsinroaDi, 
Panshanqer,  Garnons,  Hasells  :  these  I  mention  in  preference  to  many 
others,  because  the  improvement  is  obvious  to  the  public. 
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general  scpnery,  they  will,  so  fiur  from  disgracing  it,  add  to 
the  dignity  that  wealth  can  derive  from  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence. Under  such  impressionSi  and  with  such  sentiments^ 
I  am  peculiarly  happy  in  being  called  upon  to  mark  a  spot  for 
new  cottages,  instead  of  those  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove, 
not  absolutely  because  they  are  too  near  the  house,  for  that  is 
hardly  the  case  with  those  cottages  in  the  dell,  but  because, 
the  turnpike-road  being  removed,  there  will  be  no  access  for 
the  inhabitants  but  through  a  part  of  the  park,  which  cannot 
then  be  private.  I  must  advise,  however,  that  some  one  or 
more  of  the  houses  in  this  dell  be  left,  and  inhabited  either  as 
a  keeper's  house,  a  dairy,  or  a  menagerie,  that  the  occasional 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  may  animate  the  scene.  The  pictu* 
resque  and  pleasing  effect  of  smoke  ascending,  when  relieved 
by  a  dark  hanging  wood  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  beautifrd 
glen  like  this,  is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  to  be  neglected*" 


As  an  example  of  a  place  in  a  mountainous  country,  the 
following  extract  from  the  Red  Book  of  RiJo,  in  North  Wales, 
is  subjoined ;  "  At  a  period  when  the  ancient  family  honoinrs 
of  a  neighbouring  country  are  rooted  out  with  savage  barba- 
rity, I  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  contributing  my  assistance 
to  preserve  in  this,  every  vestige  of  ancient  or  hereditary  dig- 
nity ;  and  I  should  feel  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  in  taste  to  de- 
stroy an  atom  of  that  old,  ruinous,  and  almost  uninhabitable 
mansion  at  Rug,  if  it  were  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  those 
gaudy  scarlet  houses,  which  we  see  spring  up,  like  mushrooms, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  manu&cturing  towns.  I  am, 
however,  restrained  from  indulging,  to  its  full  extent,  my  vene- 
ration for  antiquity,  by  reflecting  that  modem  comfort  and 
convenience  are  the  first  objects  to  be  consulted  in  the  im-» 
provement  of  a  modem  residence  ;  and,  therefore,  I  trust  I 
•hall  neither  incur  the  censure  of  those  who  know  and  feel  the 
comforts  of  the  age  we  live  in,  nor  offend  the  genius  of  the 
place,  by  *  calling  from  the  vasty  deep  the  angry  spirits'  of 
Owen  Glendwr  of  Burgontum,  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
domain. 

**  In  a  coimtry  like  that  of  North  Wales,  abounding  in 
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magnificent  scenery,  the  views  from  the  house  should  rather 
aim  at  comfort  and  appropriation  of  landscape,  than  extensive 
prospect ;  because  the  latter  may  be  had  from  every  field  or 
public-road  on  the  moimtains;  and  the  attempt  to  make  a 
large  park  or  domain  would  be  fruitless,  where  a  biwn  of  a 
thousand  acres  would  appear  but  a  small  spot,  compared  with 
the  wide  expanse  of  country  seen  from  the  neighbouring  hills* 
I  should  therdEbre  advise  the  lawn  to  be  confined  within  the 
compass  of  forty  or  fifty  acres ;  yet,  from  the  variety  of  its 
surfiice,  and  the  diversity  of  objects  it  contains,  there  will  be 
more  real  beauty,  and  even  magnificence,  within  tbls  small 
enclosure,  than  in  other  parks  of  many  hundred  acres* 

However  partial  we  may  be  to  grand  and  extensive  pros* 
pects,  they  are  never  advisable  for  the  situation  of  a  house,  in 
which  convenience  and  comfort  should  doubtless  take  the  lead 
of  every  other  consideration.  The  frequent  rains,  and  violent 
storms  of  wind,  to  which  all  mountainous  countries  are  ex- 
posed, have  taught  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  choose  warm 
valleys  for  their  houses,  but  have  also  introduced  a  s^le  of 
architecture  peculiarly  suited  to  those  situations :  the  small 
towns  of  Llangollen  and  Corwen,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  have  aU  low  sheds,  or  penthouses, 
under  which  the  inhalntants  may  take  shelter  from  occasicmal 
driving  storms.  The  arcade  of  Gothic  architecture  is  infinitely 
more  applicable  to  such  situations  than  the  lofty  portico  of 
Ghreece,  which  is  rather  calculated  for  those  warm  r^<Hia 
where  man  wants  protection  from  the  vertical  beams  of  a 
burning  sun.  I  hope,  therefOTe,  that  both  the  character  and 
situation  of  Rug,  will  justify  a*  design  for  a  new  house, 
which  may  possess  a  deirree  of  irrandeur  and  mmfnificence  not 
incompatible  with  modem  convSence." 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  which  bad  taste  is  so  conspi* 
cuous,  as  in  the  misuse  of  ornaments  and  decorations ;  an  ob- 

*  This  Red  Book  having  been  written  in  1793,  it  was  before  I  bad  ihm 
advantage  of  my  son's  architectural  assistanoe ;  and  the  design  here  men* 
tioned  was  that  of  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  bmlt  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  England  for  Earl  Moira,  at  Donninoton,  in  a  correct  Oodiie 
style,  and  under  whom  my  son  was  at  that  time  studyhig :  for  reaaoiia^ 
wnich  I  had  no  right  to  inquire  into,  the  plan  for  the  house  was  itot 
adopted ;  in  eveiy  other  respect,  however,  my  plans  have  there  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  most  gratifying  manner. 


J 
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wrvation  equally  applicable  to  all  the  polite  arts,  and  not  leas 
tme  with  respect  to  eloquence,  poetry,  music,  and  painting, 
than  to  architecture  and  gardening. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  rural  scene  may  be  delightful  with- 
out any  building  or  work  of  art,  yet,  if  judiciously  embellished 
by  artificial  objects  in  character  with  the  scene,  the  landscape 
wiU  be  more  perfect;  on  the  contrary,  if  encumbered  by 
buildings  in  a  bad  taste,  or  crowded  by  such  as  are  too  large, 
too  small,  or  in  any  respect  inapplicable,  however  correct  they 
may  be  as  works  of  art,  the  scene  will  be  injured,  and  thus  a 
thatched  hovel  may  be  deemed  an  ornament,  where  a  C<»in- 
thian  temple  would  be  misplaced,  or  vice  vertd. 

In  this  miscellaneous  chapter  may  properly  be  inserted 
some  specimens  of  various  buildings,  to  elucidate  the  truth  of 
an  observation,  which  hardly  seems  to  require  enforcing ;  yet 
the  frequent  introducticm  of  ornamental  buildings,  copied  from 
books,  without  reference  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
scenery,  is  not  less  fktal  to  the  good  taste  of  the  country, 
dum  it  would  be  to  the  life  of  individuals,  to  use  medical 
prescriptions  without  inquiring  iuto  the  nature  and  cause  of 


The  fSeudlity  with  which  a  country  carpenter  can  erect  small 
buildings  intraded  for  ornament,  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
their  frequency ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  have 
often  experienced  more  <UjBiculty  in  determining  the  form  and 
sise  of  a  hovel,  or  a  park  entrance,  than  in  arranging  the  seve- 
ral apartments  of  a  large  mansion ;  indeed,  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  I  have  so  seldom  satisfied  my  own  judgment,  as  in 
that  of  an  entrance  to  a  park. 

The  custom  of  placing  a  gate  between  two  square  boxes,, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  a  *'  pair  of  lodges,"  haa  always  appeared  to 
me  absurd,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  consequence  to 
that  which  in  itself  is  mean ;  the  habitation  of  a  single  la* 
bourer,  or,  perhi^,  of  a  solitary  old  woman,  to  open  the  gate, 
if  sfdit  into  two  houses  for  the  sake  of  childish  symmetry;* 
and  very  oflten  the  most  squalid  misery  is  found  in  tiie  person 

«  Ai  this  absurd  faihion  of  a  pair  of  lodges  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
nUtdht  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  witty  comment  of  a  celebrated  ladjr, 
who,  because  they  looked  like  tea-caddies,  wrote  on  two  such  lodges  m 
Uarfe  letfeen,  Okbbn  and  Bohba. 
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tiius  banished  from  society,  who  inhabits  a  dirty  room  of  a 
few  feet  square.  * 

It  is  the  gate,  and  not  the  dwelling  of  the  person  who 
opens  it,  that  ought  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  house, 
where  architectural  display  is  necessary;  and  this  principle 
iseems  to  point  out  the  true  mode  of  marking  the  entrance  to 
1^  placer  Instead  of  depopulating  villages,  and  destroying 
hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  palace,  I  should  rather  wish 
to  mark  the  importance  of  the  mansion,  and  the  wealth  of  its 

*  [The  existence  of  so  many  lodges,  containing  accommodation  of  this 
description  throughout  the  country,  by  the  sides  of  the  public-roads ;  and  of 
equsJly  miserable  houses  for  gardeners,  in  the  back  sheds  <^  hothouses  in 
kitchen-gardens,  almost  everywhere ;  shews  how  yeiy  little  sympathy  there 
exists  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  England.  The  cause  of  this,  we 
believe  to  be,  in  most  cases,  want  of  reflection,  and  ignorance  of  the  moral 
fact,  that  the  more  extended  our  sympathy  is  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
neater  will  be  our  enjojrments.  Another  cause  of  the  miserable  acoommo- 
oation  in  the  lodges  at  gentlemen's  gates,  and  also  in  gardeners'  houses, 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  sympathy  with  those  whom  they  consider 
beneath  them,  on  the  part  of  architects,  landscape  gardeners,  ana  buldeia. 
The  greater  number  of  these  persons  being  sprune;  from  the  people,  necowrily 
have  more  or  less  the  character  of  parvemu,  When  introduced  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  hifiher  classes.  Observing  in  this  class  the  contempt  and  dis- 
dain with  whicn  they  look  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  naturally  avoid 
everything  which  may  remind  either  themselves,  or  die  society  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced,  of  their  low  origin.  Hence  they  fear,  that,  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  class  from  which  they  spranf^,  to  be  thousfat  to 
care  about  their  comfort,  or  to  suggest  improvements  m  their  dwellings 
would  remind  the  employer  of  their  origin,  and  be  thought  derogatory  to 
their  newly  acquired  station.  An  architect,  or  a  landscape-gardener,  there-' 
fore,  who  has  sprung  from  the  people,  is  rarely  found  widi  the  mofal 
^oura^e  necessary  to  propose,  to  the  rich  who  employ  him,  ameliorationa  of 
any  kmd  for  the  poor.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years'  observation  we  have 
found  this  to  holdfgood,  both  in  Scotland  and  ^igland,  and  in  the  former 
country  more  particulariy.  How  many  improved  plans  of  kitchen-gardens, 
and  new  ranges  of  hothouses,  have  there  not  been  carried  into  execution  in 
Scotland,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  yet  how  few 
improved  gardeners'  houses  have  been  built  within  the  same  period.  Mr. 
Rc^ton,  having  been  bom  a  gentleman,  was  under  no  such  dread  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  we  find  him  continually  advocating  the  imnrove- 
ment  of  cottages.  It  is  deariy  both  the  duty  and  interest  criT  the  higliCT 
classes,  to  raise,  by  every  means,  the  standard  of  enjoyment  among  aH 
that  are  under  them.  Humanity  dictates  this  line  of  action,  as  well  as  ca- 
dence ;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that,  if  improvement  did  not  pervade 
every  part  of  society,  the  breach  between  the  extreme  parts  would  soonl^ 
come  so  great  as  to  end  in  open  rupture.  The  more  the  comforts,  i  iijiijiiin<||i, 
and  even  luxuries,  of  every  servant  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  aBa]& 
creased,  the  more  will  they  be  useful,  assiduous,  and  attached  to  tbeir  naaa* 
ters.  EveiY  servant  feels  this,  and  by  every  master  it  either  is  or  will  b* 
felt. — Gard,  Mag,  vol,  iv.  p.  46.  See  aiso  the  $ame  work,  ffoL  viiL  p.  257  ft> 
366.     J.  C.  L.  J 
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domain,  by  the  appearance  of  proper  provision  for  its  poor 
dependants ;  the  frequent  instances  I  have  witnessed,  where 
the  industrious  kbourer  had  many  miles  to  walk  from  his 
daily  task)  have  strongly  enforced  the  necessity,  not  to  say  the 
humanity,  of  providing  comfortable  and  convenient  residences 
for  those  who  may  have  employment  about  the  grounds.  It  is 
thus  that  the  real  importance  of  a  place  might  be  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  cottages,  or,  rather,  substantial  houses, 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  those  belonging  to  the  place ; 
this  would  truly  enrich  the  scenery  of  8  coiintry,  by  creating  a 
village  at  the  entrance  of  every  park ;  it  is  no^y  their  num- 
ber only,  but  by  the  attention  to  the  neatnCss,  comfort,  and 
simple  ornament  of  such  buildings,  that  we  should  then  judge 
of  the  style  of  the  neighbouring  palace;  and  whether  the 
bouses  were  of  clay  and  thatched,  or  embellished  with  the  or- 
naments of  architecture,  there  would  be  equal  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  good  taste. 

The  entrance  to  Harewood  Park,  from  a  large  town  of 
the  same  name,  may  serve  as  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  importance ;  and  although,  in  this  instance,  the  cha- 
racter and  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  splendid  palace  are 
proFperly  supported,  by  the  regularity  and  substantial  manner 
in  which  the  town  is  built  and  ornamented,  yet,  in  more 
humble  situations,  the  same  attention  to  the  repair  and  neat* 
neas  of  the  adjoining  cottages,  would  confer  adequate  propriety 
to  this  mode  of  entrance.  Various  specimens  of  this  attention 
may  be  seen  in  the  roads  near  the  following  places : — Bab- 
woBTH,  Betchworth,  Buckmimsteb,  Catton,  Livbrmerb, 
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Panshanger,  Prestwood,  Stoke  Park,  Suttons,  Scari»- 
BRic,  Tendrinq,  &c. 

If  the  entrance  to  a  park  be  made  from  a  town,  or  village, 
the  gate  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  distinguished  by  an  arch, 
as  in  that  of  Harewood  [fig.  85],  where  the  approach  from 
Weatherby,  after  passing  along  a  straight  road  intended  to  be 
planted  on  each  side,  is  terminated  by  a  town  regularly  built 


of  the  most  beautiful  stone,  at  the  end  of  which  an  arched 
gateway  forms  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
England  [see  fig.  86]. 


In  determining  the  sort  of  entrance  proper  for  Blaizb 
Castle,  the  name  of  the  place  caused  some  difficulty  ;   the 
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house  to  which  the  castle  belongs,  neither  does  nor  ought  to 
partake  of  any  Gothic  character,  yet  there  appeared  some 
incongruity  in  making  the  entrance  in  the  Qrecian  style 
of  architecture  to  accord  with  the  house,  which  is  nowhere 
seen  firom  the  road  [see  fig.  87],  while  the  castle  is  a  con-r 
spicuous  feature,  and  gives  a  name  to  the  place ;  I,  therefore, 
recommended  the  design  [fig.  88],  as  a  proper  object  to  attract 


notice  in  the  approach,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic* 

An  arched  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  a  place  is  never 
used  with  so  much  apparent  propriety  as  when  it  forms  a  part 
of  a  town  or  village,  at  least,  it  should  be  so  flanked  by  lofty 
walls  as  to  mark  the  separation  between  the  public  and  the 
park,  and  increase  the  contrast;  but  when  seen  in  contact 
with  a  low  park-pale,  or  even  an  iron  palisade,  it  appears  to 
want  connexion;  it  looks  too  ostentatious  for  its  udUty,  and 

■  Aiterpaning  through  H  tfood,  the  roadarriveBat  acottazeon  theiide 
of  a  hill,  from  whence  the  nouse  appears,  acroaa  a  deep  wooded  glen  which 
waa  deemed  impaaiable.  Howevet,  by  cutting  away  the  face  i^  the  rock 
in  aome  placet,  nod  building  \ottj  walla  in  others,  to  aupport  the  road,  and 
bj  t*kiiig  advantage  of  the  natural  prajectiona  and  receases  to  make  the 
ntcrmaxy  curvatures,  cairiagei  now  pass  this  Iremendoua  chasm  with  per* 
feet  «Me  and  aafety. 

Where  man  remdet.  Nature  niuit  be  conquered  bjr  art :  it  is  onlv  the 
OBtentadon  of  her  triumph,  and  not  her  victory,  that  ought  to  ofleno  the 
wjt  of  taite. 
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I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  lessen  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  viewing  the  magnificent  Grecian  arches  at  Burlington 
House  and  at  Blenheim,  if  the  side-walls  were  lower.* 

In  recommending  the  use  of  an  arch,  I  must  guard  against 
being  misimderstood,  by  mentioning  several  circumstances 
which  I  deem  objectionable. 

1st.  The  arch  should  not  be  a  mere  aperture  in  a  single 
wall,  but  it  should  have  depth  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 

^d.  It  should  have  some  visible  and  marked  connexion 
either  with  a  wall,  or  with  the  town  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
not  appear  insulated. 

3rd.  It  should  not  be  placed  in  so  low  a  situation,  that  we 
may  rather  see  over  it  than  through  it. 

4th.  Its  architecture  should  correspond  with  that  of  the 
house,  in  style,  if  not  in  order;  that  is,  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic  should  be  kept  separate,  although  the  design  may  not 
be  copied  from  the  house.     And, 

Lastly.  Neither  the  house  should  be  visible  from  the 
entrance,  nor  the  entrance  from  the  house,  if  there  be  suffi- 
cient distance  between  them  to  make  the  approach  through  a 
park,  and  not  immediately  into  a  court-yard;  the  two  last 
general  rules  are  equally  applicable  to  every  sort  of  entrance, 
as  well  as  that  through  an  arch ;  yet  there  are  certain  situ- 
ations where  the  latter  cannot  be  avoided ;  of  this,  an  instance 
occurred  in  Stoke  Park,  Herefordshire,  where  the  gate  and 
the  cottage  near  it  were  disguised  by  the  portico,  represented 
in  the  following  sketch  [fig.  89,  in  p.  254] ;  which  forms  a  pavi- 
lion, or  covered  seat,  adjoining  to  the  walk  in  the  shrubbery. 

In  various  situations  various  expedients  have  been  adopted; 
thus,  at  Antony,  I  recommended,  near  the  gate,  a  cottage, 
over  which  is  a  room,  to  command  the  fine  view  of  the 
harbour,  &c.  At  St.  John's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  two 
cottages  covered  with  flowering  creepers,  attract  the  notice 
of  all  who  visit  the  island ;  and  while  one  is  a  comfortable 
residence  for  a  family,  the  other  consists  of  a  room  near  the 
road  side,  from  whence  the  mind  derives  peculiar  satisfaction 

» 
*  This  remark  is  less  applicable  to  a  Gothic  entrance,  because,  if  it  is 
correct,  it  may  be  supposed  a  fragment  of  some  more  extensive  buildins ; 
but  a  Grecian  arch,  m  this  country,  must  be  modem,  and  cannot  pn^peny 
be  a  ruin,  except  by  design. 
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in  seeing  the  constant  succession  of  visitors  who  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  happiness.  In  some  places  the  cottage  is 
more  conspicuous,  by  dividing  the  road  to  the  house  from  the 
public  road,  as  at  Milton  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  cottage,  when  it  is  quite  solitary,  among 
the  trees,  only  shewing  the  gate  of  entrance* 


Concerning  gates,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  my 
opinion,  with  reasons  for  it. 

1st.  As  an  entrance  near  a  town,  I  prefer  close  wooden 
gates,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  except  where  the  view  is  only 
into  a  wood,  and  not  into  the  open  lawn. 

^d.  The  gates  should  be  of  iron,  or  close  boards,  if 
hanging  to  piers  of  stone  or  brick-work ;  otherwise  an  open 
or  conunon  field-gate  of  wood  appears  mean,  or  as  if  only  a 
temporary  expedient 

3rd.  If  the  gates  are  of  iron,  the  posts  or  piers  ought  to  be 
conspicuous,  because  an  iron  gate  hanging  to  an  iron  pier  of 
the  same  colour,  is  almost  invisible;  and  the  principal  en- 
trance to  a  park  should  be  so  marked  that  no  one  may 
mistake  it. 

4th.  K  the  entrance-gate  be  wood,  it  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  painted  white,  and  its  form  should  rather  tend  to 
shew  its  construction,  than  aim  at  fanciful  ornament  of  Chi- 
nese, or  Gothic,*  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  in  speaking  of 
decorations. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  building  should  be  in  just  pro- 
portions with  itself;  it  should  bear  some  relative  proportion  to 
Ae  objects  near  it.  The  example  here  given  [fig.  89]  is  the 
Doric  portico  at  Stoke  Park,  in  Herefordshire,  where  the 
sise  of  the  building  was  regulated  by  a  large  oak  and  a  young 
plantation  near  it:  had  this  building  been  more  lofty,  it 
would  have   overpowered  the  young  trees,  by  which  it  is 


.»  «^w..w^y  by  putting  a  sharp-pointed  winaow  in  a  cottage  seen  from  my 
hoas« ;  and  in  my  fonner  work  a  design  was  inserted  for  a  wooden-gate, 
whidi  I  then  deemed  q>plieable  to  the  Gothic  character,  before  I  became 
better  acquainted  with  subjects  of  antiquity. 
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surrounded,  and  a  smaller  building  would  have  appeared 
dimiuutiTe  so  near  to  the  neighbouring  hige  oak ;  I  there- 


fore  juiced,  that  the  best  rule  for  the  dimensiona  of  the 
colunms  was  rather  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  oak,  and  this. 


of  course,  determined  the  whole  proportion  of  the   Doiic 
portico. 
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So  prevalent  b  the  taate  for  what  is  called  Gothic>  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  that  we  see  building  of  every 
deacriptioii,  firom  the  villa  to  the  pigsty,  with  little  pointed 
uchea,  or  battlements,  to  look  like  Gothic;  and  a  Gothic 
daily  b  now  become  as  common  an  appendage  to  a  place,  as 
were  formerly  the  hermitage,  the  grotto,  or  the  Chinese 
p&vilion.  Why  the  dairy  should  be  Gothic,  when  the  house 
is  not  so,  I  cannot  understand,  unless  it  arises  &om  that  great 
wince  of  bad  taste,  to  introduce  what  is  called  a  pretty  diing, 
witbout  any  reference  to  its  character,  situation,  or  uses. 
Even  in  old  Gothic  cottages  we  never  see  the  sharp-pointed 
«ch,  but  often  the  flat  arch  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  form  more  picturesque  for  a  cottage  than  buildings 
of  that  date,  especially  as  their  lofty  perforated  chimneys  not 
oiJy  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  outline,  but  tend  to 
remedy  the  curse  of  the  poor  man's  fire-side,  a  smoky  house 
[see  fig.  90]. 


There  are  few  situations  in  which  any  building,  whether 
of  rude  materials  or  highly-finished  architecture,  can  be  pro- 
perly introduced  without  some  trees  near  it.  Yet  the  summit 
of  a  naked  brow,  commanding  views  in  every  direction,  may 
require  a  covered  seat  or  pavilion ;  for  such  a  utuation,  where 
an  architectural  building  is  proper,  a  circular  temple  with  a 
dome,  such  as  the  temple  of  the  Sybils,  or  that  of  Tivoli,  is 
best  calculated ;  but  in  rude  scenery,  as  on  a  knoll  or  pro- 
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montory  in  a  forest,  the  same  idea  may  be  preserved  in  a 
thatched  hovel  supported  by  nide  trunks  of  trees ;  yet,  as  the 
beauty  of  such  an  object  will  greatly  depend  on  the  vege- 
tation, it  should  be  planted  with  ivy,  or  vines;  and  other 
creeping  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  spread  their  foliage 
over  the  thatch  [see  fig.  91]. 


The  principal  vievr  from  the  house  at  Blaize  Castle,  is 
along  that  rich  glen  of  wood  through  which  the  approach  has 
been  made,  as  already  described:  in  this  view,  the  castle, 
although  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  Bolemn  dignity  of  the 
surrounding  woods,  increases,  tather  than  relieves,  that  appa- 
rent solitude  which  is  too  tombre  for  the  character  of  a  villa 
[see  fig.  92]. 

Some  object  was  wantii^  to  enliven  the  scenery :  a  temple, 
or  a  pavilion,  in  this  situation,  would  have  reflected  light,  and 
formed  a  contrast  with  the  dark  woods ;  but  such  a  building 
would  not  have  appeared  to  be  inhabited ;  this  cottage  [fig.  9S], 
therefore,  derives  its  chief  beauty  from  that  which  cannot 
easily  be  expressed  by  painting — the  ideas  of  motion,  anima- 
tion, and  inhabitancy,  contrasted  with  those  of  stillness  and 
solitude.  Its  form  b  meant  to  be  humble,  without  meanness ; 
it  is,  and  appears,  the  habitation  of  a  labourer  who  has  tHe 
care  of  the  neighbouring  woods ;  its  simplicity  is  the  effect  of 
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art,  not  of  neglect  or  accident;  it  seems  to  belong  to  tlie 
mansion,  and  to  the  more  conspicuous  tower,  without  affect- 
iog  to  imitate  the  character  of  either. 


The  propensity  for  imitation,  especially  where  no  great 
trouble  or  expense  is  incurred,  has  made  treiiiage  ornaments 
so  common,  that  some  observations  concerning  them  may  be 
expected  in  this  work,  especially  as  I  believe  I  may  have 
contributed  originally  to  their  introduction  j*  but  I  little 
thought  how  far  this  flimsy  ornament  might  be  misapplied. 

The  treillages  of  Versailles  and  Fouteunbleau  were  of  sub- 
stantial carpentry,  preserving  architectural  proportions,  in 
which  plants  were  confined  and  clipped  to  form  a  sort  of 
vegetable  and  architectural  berceau,  or  cabinet  de  verdure; 
tliese  being  made  of  strong  wood,  and  painted,  were  more 
toetly  and  more  durable ;  and,  as  they  only  formed  a  frame 
far  the  plants,  they  might  perish,  without  injuring  the  forms 
of  these  leafy  buildings ;  but  the  English  treiiiage  is  made  of 
Mch  slight  materials,  and  so  slightly  put  together,  that  they 
flm  hardly  outlive  the  season  for  which  they  are  erected; 
Att,  however,  is  no  objection  where  they  are  used  in  flower- 
f^KAenB,  or  where  they  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  garden 

■   To  conceal  a  bouse  near  the  enlrance  of  ft  flower-garden  at  Taflow, 
I  covered  <t>e  wbole  with  treiiiage  many  yean  ago. 

2l 
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sticks  supporting  plants;  but,  when  added  to  architectural 
hQuses,  and  made  the  supporters  of  a  heavy  roof,  or  even  a 
canvas  awning,  it  looks  as  if  the  taste  of  the  country  were 
verging  to  its  decline ;  since  shade  might  be  obtained  by  the 
same  awning  supported  by  iron,  if  architectural  forms  and 
projections  are  to  be  despised,*  or  discarded. 

I  should  therefore  suppose  that  no  treillage  ought  to  be 
introduced,  except  in  situations  where  creeping  plants  may 
be  faatened  to  the  framing,  which  should  be  stout  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  or  its  intentions  [see  fig.  94] :  it  is  a  com* 


mon  mistake  to  suppose  a  thing  will  look  light  by  being  slen- 
der; if  it  be  not  equal  to  its  office  by  its  apparent  substance, 
it  will  look  weak,  not  Uffht;  but  the  lattice-work  is  supposed 
to  support  nothing,  and  may  therefore  be  of  any  dimen- 
sions, and,  being  always  painted,  it  will  be  invisible  at  a 
distance. 


*  This  olwervatiDn  is  the  result  of  having  lately  leen  lome  hmsea  con- 
tstning  rooms  of  admirable  proportion,  and  well  connectod  together,  but 
which  externally  appear  to  be  hwlt  of  lath  and  paper,  or  canvu;  peit)a|W 
the  late  frequency  of  livine  in  camps,  ot  at  watering  places,  may  have  in- 
troduced thu  unmbslantial  mode  of  building,  which  looks  «■  if  it  were  only 
intended  for  the  present  generation,  or,  rather,  for  the  present  year. 
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Architectural  Ornaments  and  Decorations. 

I  could  wish,  in  speaking  of  architecture,  if  the  use  of 
language  would  admit  of  such  distinction,  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  words  ornament  and  decoration.  The  former 
should  include  every  enrichment  bearing  the  semblance  of 
utility  ;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  uses  or  construction  of  the  building ;  thus,  for  instance,  a 
house  may  answer  all  the  purposes  of  habitation  without  a 
column,  a  pilaster,  an  entablature,  a  pediment,  a  dome,  an 
arcade,  or  a  balustrade,  which  I  call  the  external  ornaments 
of  Chrecian  architecture.* 

I  include  under  the  word  decorations— sitaXuQSf  vases, 
basso-relievos,  sculpture,  &c.,  which  have  no  use,  but  as 
additional  enrichments  to  the  ornaments  of  architecture ;  on 
the  contrary,  where  these  decorations  are  applied  to  plain 
buildings  without  ornaments ^  they  are  marks  of  bad  taste.f 

The  ornaments  of  architecture  must  be  correct  in  design, 
since  no  degree  of  costliness  in  their  materials  or  their  work- 
manship can  compensate  for  any  defect  in  proportion,  order, 
or  disposition.     The  eye  of  good  taste  will  be  equally  offended 

*  That  tliese  ornaments,  although  not  ahsolutelv  necessary,  should  ap- 
pear to  be  um/W^  is  evident,  from  the  disgust  we  feel  at  seeing  them  impro- 
perly applied ;  as  in  a  column  without  an  entablature,  or  an  arch  supporting 
nothing,  or  a  pediment  without  a  roof;  but  I  do  not  consider  columns,  or 
pilasters,  as  ornaments,  when  used,  as  we  often  see  them,  to  the  doors  of 
nouses;  they  may  then  more  properly  be  called  decorations  in  a  bad  taste. 
A  column  is  the  most  sumptuous  ornament  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
should  never  be  subordinate  to  any  other  part  of  the  edifice ;  it  should  either 
belong  to  the  entablature  and  cornice  of  the  building,  or  it  should  be  wholly 
omitted. 

If  the  door  requires  a  projecting  covering,  it  is  far  better  to  support  it 
by  cons(4es,  or  cautlivres,  or  even  small  cast-iron  pillars,  without  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  than  by  two  diminutive  columns,  which  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  tne  buildings  iu;ainst  which  they  are  attached! 

This  observation,  however,  does  not  include  those  porticos  to  churches 
or  public  buildings,  which  form  a  colonnade  on  so  extended  a  scale,  that 
diey  become,  in  a  manner,  detached  and  principal ;  of  this  kind  are  the 
magnificent  and  useful  colonnade  at  Stoke  Pooies,  and  that  added  by  the 
same  architect  to  the  garden  front  of  Frogmore. 

f  Instances  of  this  often  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  and 
towns,  where  the  taste  of  a  carpenter,  and  not  of  an  architect,  puts  bdus- 
trades  to  houses  without  any  entablatiures,  or,  perhaps,  places  them  in  a 
garret  window,  while  the  plain  parapet  wall  is  loaded  with  Mercuries,  vases, 
pine-apples,  eagles,  acorns,  and  round  balls. 
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with  columns  too  large  or  too  small,  too  near  or  too  far  apart; 
in  short,  with  every  deviation  from  the  established  rules  of 
the  respective  orders,  whether  such  column  be  composed  of 
marble,  of  stone,  or  of  plastered  brick-work ;  the  costliness  of 
the  material  makes  no  difference  in  the  design;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  decorations.  The  cheapness  and  &cility 
with  which  good  designs  may  be  multiplied  in  papier  mdche, 
or  putty  composition,  have  encouraged  bad  taste  in  the  lavish 
profusion  of  tawdry  embellishment. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to  assert,  that  every  species 
of  enrichment  or  decoration  ought  to  be  costly,  either  in  its 
materials  or  in  its  workmanship:  and  if  we  attend  to  the 
common  opinion  of  all,  except  children  and  savages,  we  shall 
find  that  no  real  value  is  attached  to  any  decoration,  except 
upon  this  principle ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  contemptible 
in  proportion  as  it  affects  to  seem  what  it  is  not.* 

The  idea  of  costliness  in  ornament  is  increased  by  its 
rarity,  or,  rather,  by  its  being  used  only  where  it  is  most  con- 
spicuous, and  this  sort  of  economy  is  observable  even  in  the 
works  of  nature ;  for  instance,  the  most  beautiful  coloured 
feathers  of  birds  are  on  the  surface,  while  those  for  use,  rather 
than  for  shew,  are  generally  of  a  dirty  brown ;  it  may  also  be 
observed,  that  those  butterflies,  or  moths,  whose  wings  are 
ornamented  on  the  under  side,  generally  bear  them  erect; 
while  those  which  have  the  upper  side  most  beautiful,  gene- 
rally spread  them  flat.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  vegetable  tribe ;  every  flower,  and  every  leaf,  has  one 
side  more  ornamented,  more  glossy,  more  vivid,  or  more 
highly  finished  than  the  other,  and  this  is  always  the  side 
presented  to  the  eye.  Hence  we  are  taught,  by  the  example 
of  nature,  not  to  lavish  decorations  where  they  cannot  gene- 
rally be  seen.f 

*  If  a  lady  of  high  rank  were  to  decorate  her  person  with  gauze  and  gih 
paper,  with  glass  beads,  and  the  feathers  of  common  English  birds,  instead 
of  muslins  and  gold  lace,  diamonds,  and  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich,  or  a  bird 
of  paradise,  although  she  might  be  equally  brilliant,  and  even  dispose  her 
dress  with  grace  and  fancied  taste,  we  should  pronoimce  it  tromperie^  as 
affecting  to  seem  what  U  is  not, 

f  Good  taste  can  only  be  acquired  by  leisiu^e  and  observation ;  it  is  noC, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  in  men,  whose  time  is  fully  employed  in  the  more 
important  acquirement  of  wealth  or  fame ;  while  on  certain  subjects  of  taste 
the  most  elegant  women  often  excel  the  most  learned  men ;  and  although 
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While  treating  on  the  subject  of  ornaments  and  decora- 
tions,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  colours,  since  improper 
colouring  may  destroy  tbe  intended  effect  of  the  most  correct 
design,  and  render  ridiculous  what  would  otherwise  be  beau- 
tiful.* 

Boiik  the  form  and  the  colour  of  a  small  house  in  Lanqley 
Pars  [fig.  95],  rendered  it  an  object  imworthy  of  its  situa- 
tion ;   yet,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  not  deemed 


advisable,  either  to  remove  it,  or  to  hide  it  by  plantations.  I 
therefore  recommended  a  Doric  portico  to  cover  the  front  j 
and  thus  a  building  formerly  unsightly,  because  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  park,  became  its  brightest  ornament,  doing 
honour  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  noble  proprietor,  who 
preserved  the  house  for  having  beeu  a  favourite  retreat  of  his 

th*y  may  not  have  ravesligBted  the  causes  of  the  pleasure  ihey  either 
deriTe  or  coinniuTiicBte,  yet  they  are  more  e^rquisitely  sensible  to  both. 
This,  if  it  were  necesMry,  might  be  used  as  an  apology  for  occasionally 
introducing  alluuous  more  familiar  than  the  philosophic  reader  may  deem 
rooformeble  to  the  nature  of  a  didactic  work. 

*  I  cannot  help  mentioniiig,  that,  from  the  obstinacy  and  bad  taate  of 
the  Bristol  mason  who  executed  the  design,  page  251,  I  was  mortified  to 
find  that  Gothic  entrance  built  of  a  dark  bhie  stone,  with  dresnngi  of  white 
Bath  stone  ;  and  in  another  place,  the  intention  of  the  deii^,  page  254, 
waa  totally  destroyed,  by  painting  all  the  wood-work  of  this  cotta^  of  a 
brifbt  pea-green.  Such,  alas!  is  the  mortifying  difference  betwixt  the 
dcHgn  of  the  arliit,  ud  tiie  execution  of  the  artifiecT. 
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mother,  and  wliich,  tbua  ornamented,  ntay  be  con^dered  a 
temple  sacred  to  filial  piety  [see  fig.  96], 


In  the  following  instances  there  is  something  more  than 
harmony  of  colours,  there  is  an  association  &om  habit,  which 
causes  part  of  oiu:  pleasure  or  disgust. 

A  compact  red  house  displeases  iram  the  meanness  of  its 
materials,  because  we  suppose  it  to  be  of  coounon  red  bricks, 
although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  red  stone  of  Herefordshire. 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  pile  of  red  buildings  is  not  so  dis- 
pleasing ;  witness  the  houses  of  CobBah,  GlehBAH,  Sec,  and 
the  royal  palaces  of  St.  James's,  Hampton  Court,  Kensington, 
&c. ;  but,  perhaps,  the  weather-stains  of  time  may  have  con- 
tributed more  than  the  quantity  to  reconcile  us  to  the  colour 
of  these  large  masses. 

Lime-whited  houses  offend  the  eye,  partly  &om  the  vio- 
lent glare,  and  partly  irom  the  associated  meanness  of  a  lath 
and  plaster  building ;  but  if  a  little  black  and  yellow  be  mixed 
with  the  lime,  the  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  stone  satisfies 
the  eye  almost  as  much  as  if  it  were  built  of  the  most  costly 
materials,  witness  Woodley,  Babworth,  Taplow,  &c. 

To  produce  effect  by  difference  of  colour  in  buildings,  such 
as  red  and  yellow  bricks,  black  and  white  flints,  or  even  edg- 
ing brick-work  with  dressings  of  stone,  is  the  poor  expedient 
of  the  mere  bricklayer ;  the  same  may  be  observed  of  that 
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paltry  taste  for  pointing  the  joints  of  brick-work  to  render 
them  more  conspicuous^  and|  of  course,  more  offensive. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  should  assert,  that  no  external 
effe<:t,  or  light  and  shade  on  a  building,  ought  to  be  attempted^ 
except  by  such  projections  or  recesses  as  will  naturally  pro- 
duce them,  since  every  effect  produced  by  colour  is  a  trick,  or 
sham  expedient;  and  on  the  same  principle  a  recess  in  the  wall 
is  preferable  to  a  painted  window,  unless  it  is  actually  glazed. 

With  respect  to  the  colour  of  sashes  and  vnndow-frames,  I 
think  they  may  be  thus  determined  with  propriety,  first  ob- 
serving that,  from  the  inside  <^  the  room,  the  landscape  looks 
better  through  bars  of  a  dark  colour ;  but  on  the  outside,  in 
small  cottages,  they  may  be  green,  because  it  is  a  degree  of 
ornament  not  incompatible  widi  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons supposed  to  inhabit  them,  and  even  in  such  small  houses 
as  may  be  deemed  cottages,  the  same  colour  may  be  proper ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  a  mansion,  it  should  not 
derive  its  decoration  from  so  insignificant  Hn  expedient  as 
colour,  and,  therefore,  to  a  gentleman's  house  the  outside  of 
the  sashes  should  be  white,  whether  they  be  of  mahogany,  of 
oak,  or  of  deal,  because,  externally,  the  glass  is  fastened  by  a 
substance  which  must  be  painted,  and  the  modem  sash-frames 
are  so  light,  that,  unless  we  see  the  bars,  the  houses  appear  at 
a  distance  unfinished,  and  as  having  no  vnndows.  In  palaces, 
or  houses  of  the  highest  description,  the  sash^ames  should 
be  gilt,  as  at  Holkham,  Wentworth,  &c.  The  effect  of 
gold  in  such  situations  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  never  observed  it;  and  even  at  Thoresby,  where  the 
house  is  of  red  brick,  the  gilding  of  the  sashes  has  wonderfully 
improved  its  importance. 

There  is  a  circumstance  with  respect  to  gold  and  gilding, 
of  which  few  are  aware  who  have  not  studied  the  subject. 
The  colour  of  gold,  like  its  material,  seems  to  remove  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  makes  everything  pleasing ;  this  is  evident  on 
vievdng  a  finely  coloured  picture  on  a  crimson  hanging,  vnth 
or  without  a  gold  frame ;  two  discordant  colours  may  be  ren- 
dered more  harmonious  by  the  intervention  of  gilding,  it  is 
never  tawdry  or  glaring,  the  yellow  light  catches  on  a  very 
small  part  of  its  surface,  while  the  brown  shadows  melt  into 
the  adjoining  colours,  and  form  a  quiet  tint,  never  offensive  : 
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gold  ornament  may  be  applied  to  every  colour,  and  every 
shade,  and  is  equally  brilliant,  whether  in  contact  with  black 
or  white. 

All  ornaments  of  gold  should  be  more  plain  and  simple  than 
those  of  silver ;  not  only  because  the  costliness  of  the  material 
renders  the  costliness  of  workmanship  less  necessary,  but  be- 
cause the  carved  or  enriched  parts  reflect  very  little  light  or 
brilliancy,  compared  with  those  that  are  plain. 

On  the  contrary,  in  silver  ornaments,  if  the  surface  be  too 
plain,  we  annex  the  ideas  of  tin  or  pewter,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  richness,  or  the  embossing,  that  its  intrinsic  value  becomes 
apparent. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  gold  and  silver  plate,*  as 
well  as  to  every  species  of  ornament,  in  which  those  metals 
can  be  used. 

Since  the  improvement  in  the  manufactory  of  cast-iron  has 
brought  that  material  into  more  frequent  use,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  something  concerning  the  colour  it  ought 
to  be  painted.  Its  natural  colour,  after  it  is  exposed  to  wet, 
is  that  of  nisty  iron,  and  the  colour  of  rust  indicates  decay ; 
when  painted  of  a  slate  colour  it  resembles  lead,  which  is  an 
inferior  metal  to  iron;  and  if  white  or  green,  it  resembles 
wood :  but  if  we  wish  it  to  resemble  metal,  and  not  appear  of 
an  inferior  kind,  a  powdering  of  copper  or  gold  dust  on  a 
green  ground,  makes  a  bronze,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  best 
colour  for  all  ornamental  rails  of  iron.  In  a  cast-iron  bridge 
at  Whitton,  the  effect  of  this  bronze  colour,  mixed  with 
gilding,f  is  admirable ;  and  for  the  hand-rails  of  staircases  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

•  Lest  it  should  be  objected  that  I  am  going  beyond  the  precise  boun- 
daries of  my  profession,  either  as  a  landsca^  gardener,  or  as  an  architect, 
I  shall  observe,  that  the  professor  of  taste  m  those  arts  must  necessarily 
have  a  competent  knowledge  of  everv  art  in  which  taste  may  be  exercised. 
I  have  frequently  given  designs  for  furniture  to  the  upholsterer,  for  monu- 
ments to  the  statuary,  and  to  the  goldsmith  I  gave  a  design  for  one  of  Uie 
most  siunptuous  presents  of  gold  plate  which  was  ever  executed  in  this 
country:  it  consisted  of  a  basin,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  flat  vase,  and 
pedestal,  round  which  were  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  the 
former  spreading  her  hand  over  the  water,  as  in  the  act  of  benediction ; 
and  the  two  latter  supporting  the  vase,  which  resembled  a  baptismal  font : 
the  whole  was  executed  in  gold,  and  was  the  present  of  a  noble  duke  to  his 
son,  on  the  birth  of  his  first  child. 

t  Those  who  have  seen  the  gilded  domes  of  Constantinople,  mention 
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With  respect  to  wooden  fences,  or  rails,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  less  they  are  seen  the  better ;  and  there- 
fore a  dark,  or,  as  it  is  called,  an  iQvisible  green,  for  those  in- 
tended to  be  concealed,  is  the  proper  colour;  perhaps  there  can 
hardly  be  produced  a  more  striking  example  of  the  truth, 
"  that  whatever  is  cheap^  is  improper  for  decorations^'  than 
the  garish  ostentation  of  white  paint,  with  which,  for  a  few 
shillings,  a  whole  coimtry  may  be  disfigured,  by  milk-white 
gates,  posts,  and  rails. 

them  with  admiration ;  and  from  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the 
effect  of  external  gilding  in  large  masses,  I  have  often  considered  gilding 
the  dome  of  SL  Paul's  as  a  subject  worthy  of  this  nation's  wealth  and  glory. 
This  idea  will,  I  doubt  not,  excite  ridicule  from  those  who  have  never 
observed  or  studied  the  wonderful,  the  pleasing,  the  unexpected,  and  har- 
monious effect  of  gilding  on  smooth  surfaces. 


2  M 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Architecture  and  Gardening  inseparable — Some  Inquiry  into  the  Forms 
and  Arrangements  of  difFerent  Eras — Situation  and  Arrangement  of 
Michel  Groye — Singular  Character  of  the  House — Change  in  Customs 
and  Manners  alters  Uses  of  Rooms — An  extended  Plan — Example, 
Garnons — A  contracted  Plan — Example,  Brentrt  Hill,  &c. 

It  has  been  objected  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown,  that 
he  fancied  himself  an  architect.  The  many  good  houses  built 
under  his  direction,  prove  him  to  have  been  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  an  art,  the  practice  of  which  he  found,  from  experi- 
ence, to  be  inseparable  from  landscape  gardening :  he  had  not 
early  studied  those  necessary,  but  inferior  branches  of  archi- 
tecture, better  known,  perhaps,  to  the  practical  carpenter  than 
to  Palladio  himself:  yet,  from  his  access  to  the  principal 
palaces  of  this  country,  and  his  intercourse  with  men  of 
genius  and  science,  added  to  his  natural  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  his  habitual  correctness  of  observation,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  higher  requisites  of  the  art,  relating  to 
fomif  to  proportion,  to  character,  and,  above  all,  to  arrange^ 
ment.* 

*  Mr.  Brown's  fame  as  an  architect  seems  to  have  heen  eclipsed  by  his 
celebrity  as  a  landscape  gardener,  he  being  the  only  professor  of  one  art, 
while  he  had  many  jealous  competitors  in  the  other.  But  when  I  consider 
the  number  of  excellent  works  m  architecture  designed  and  executed  by 
him,  it  becomes  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory  to  record,  that,  if  he  was 
superior  to  all  in  what  related  to  his  own  peculiar  profession,  he  was  infe- 
rior to  none  in  what  related  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  taste,  and 
propriety  of  design,  in  the  several  mansions  and  other  buildings  which  he 
planned.  Having  occasionally  visited  and  admired  many  of  them,  I  was 
mduced  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  his  works  as  an  archUect,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Holland,  to  whom,  at  his  decease,  he  left  his 
drawings,  I  insert  the  following  list : — 

For  the  Earl  of  Coventry.     Croome,  house,  offices,  lodges,  church,  &c., 

1751. 
The  same.     Spring  HQl,  a  new  place. 
Earl  of  Donegal.     Fisherwick,  house,  offices,  and  bridge. 
Earl  of  Exeter.     Burleieh,  addition  to  the  house,  new  offices,  &c. 
Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  near  Bath,  additional  building,  1765. 
Lord  Viscount  Palmerston.     Broadland,  considerable  additions. 
Lord  Craven.     Benham,  a  new  house. 
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These  branches  of  architecture  are  attainable  without 
much  early  practice,  as  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  the  de- 
signs of  certain  noblemen,  who,  like  Lord  Burlington,  had 
given  their  attention  to  this  study.  A  knowledge  of  arrange^ 
ment,  or  dispositioriy  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  useful :  and  tins 
must  extend  to  external  appendages  as  well  as  to  internal 
accommodation. 

Robert  Drummond,  Esq.    Cadlands,  a  new  house,  offices,  farm  build* 

ings,  &c 
Earl  of  Bute.    Christ  Church,  a  bathing-place. 
Paul  Methuen,  Esa.    Corsham,  the  picture  ffaUery,  &c. 
Marquis  of  StafEbrcL    Trentham  Hall,  consiaerable  alterations. 
Earl  of  Newbury.     House,  offices,  &c.,  1762. 
Rowluid  Holt,  Esa.    Redgrave,  large  new  house,  1765. 
Lord  Willoughby  ae  Broke.    Comuton,  a  new  chapeL 
Marquis  of  Bute.     Cardiff  Castle,  large  additions. 
Earl  Harcourt    Nuneham,  alterations  and  new  offices. 
Lord  Clive.     Clermont,  a  large  new  house. 
Earl  of  Warwick.    Warwick  Castle,  added  to  the  entrance. 
Lord  Cobham.    Stowe,  several  of  the  buildings  in  the  garden. 
Lord  Clifford.     Ughrooke,  a  new  house. 

To  this  list  Mr.  Holland  added :  "  I  cannot  he  indifferent  to  the  fsune 
"  and  character  of  so  great  a  genius,  and  am  only  afraid  lest,  in  giving  the 
*'  annexed  account,  I  should  not  do  him  justice.  No  man  Uiat  I  ever  met 
'*  with  understood  so  well  what  was  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  all 
"  ranks  and  d^rees  of  society ;  no  one  disposed  his  offices  so  well,  set  his 
''  buildings  on  such  good  levels,  designea  such  good  rooms,  or  so  well 
"  provided  for  the  approach,  for  the  drainage,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
"  conveniences  of  everv  part  of  a  place  he  was  concerned  in.  This  he  did 
"  without  ever  having  had  one  single  difference  or  dispute  with  any  of  his 
"  employers.  He  left  them  pleased,  and  they  remained  so  as  long  as  he 
«  Hved ;  and  when  he  died,  his  friend.  Lord  Coventry,  for  whom  he  had 
"  done  so  much,  raised  a  moniunent  at  Croome  to  his  memory." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced 
architects  of  the  present  time ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  written  at  Spring  Hill,  his  lordship  thus  mentions  Mr.  Brown : — 

"  I  certainly  held  nim  very  high  as  an  artist,  and  esteemed  him  as  a 

*  most  sincere  friend.  In  spite  of  detraction,  his  works  will  ever  speak  for 
'  him.     I  write  from  a  house  which  he  built  for  me,  which,  without  any 

*  pretension  to  architecture,  is,  perhaps,  a  model  for  every  internal  and 

*  domestic  convenience.  I  may  oe  partial  to  my  place  at  Croome,  which 
'  was  entirely  his  creation,  and,  I  believe,  origindly,  as  hopeless  a  spot  as 
'  any  in  the  island." 

I  will  conclude  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  predecessor,  by  tran- 
scribing the  last  stanza  of  his  epitaph,  written  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  which 
records,  with  more  truth  than  most  epitaphs,  the  private  character  of  this 
truly  great  man  : — 

'*  But  know  that  more  than  genius  slumbers  here : 

Virtues  were  his  which  art's  best  powers  transcend ; 
Come,  ye  superior  train,  who  these  revere, 
And  weep  the  christian,  husband,  father,  friend." 
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This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  observing  and 
comparing  various  houses  under  various  circumstances ;  not 
occasionally  only^  but  the  architect  must  be  in  the  habit  of 
living  much  in  the  country^  and  with  the  persons  for  whom  he 
is  to  build ;  by  which  alone  he  can  know  their  various  wants 
with  respect  to  comfort  as  well  as  to  appearance^  otherwise  he 
will,  like  an  ordinary  builder,  be  satisfied  in  shewing  his  skill, 
by  compressing  the  whole  of  his  house  and  offices  under  one 
compact  roof,  without  considering  aspect,  views,  approaches, 
gardens,  or  even  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  which  the  house 
is  to  be  built. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  or  describe  the  situation  applicable 
to  a  house,  without,  at  the  same  time,  describing  the  sort  of 
house  applicable  to  the  situation. 

This  is  so  evident,  that  it  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed 
out ;  yet  I  have  often  witnessed  the  absurdity  of  designs  for  a 
house  where  the  builder  had  never  seen  the  situation;  I  have, 
therefore,  long  been  compelled  to  make  architecture  a  branch 
of  my  own  profession.* 

Having  occasionally  observed  the  various  modes  by  which 
large  houses  and  their  appendages  have  been  connected,  at 
various  periods,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  I  attempt  to 
describe  them,  by  reference  to  the  annexed  plans. 

No.  1  [fig.  97].  The  earliest  form  of  houses,  or,  rather,  of 
palaces,  in  the  coimtry,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
sisted of  apartments  built  round  a  large  square  court.  These 
were  formerly  either  castles  or  abbeys,  and  often  received  all 
their  light  from  the  inner  courts ;  but,  when  afterwards  con- 
verted into  habitations,  windows  were  opened  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.     The  views  from  a  window  were  of  little 

*  Before  I  had  the  advantage  of  my  eldest  son's  assistance  in  this 
department,  I  met  with  continual  difficulties.  I  will  mention  one  instance 
only,  which  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago.  Having  been  consulted 
respecting  the  situation  for  a  villa,  to  be  built  near  the  metropolis,  I  fixed 
the  precise  spot,  and  marked  the  four  comers  of  the  house  with  stakes  upon 
the  ground,  proposing  that  the  best  rooms  should  conmiand  the  best  views, 
and  most  suitable  aspects ;  but,  not  having  any  consultation  with  the 
architect,  I  was  afterwards  surprised  to  find  my  position  of  the  four  comers 
of  the  house  strictly  observed;  but,  to  accommodate  the  site  to  his  pre- 
viously settled  plan  on  paper,  the  chimneys  were  placed  where  I  nad 
supposed  the  windows  should  be,  to  command  the  finest  views,  and  the 
windows,  alas  I  looked  into  a  stable  court 
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consequence  at  a  time  when  glass  was  hardly  transparent^  and 
in  many  of  the  ancient  castles  the  small  lozenge  panes  were 
glazed  with  coloured  glass^  or  painted  with  the  armorial 
bearings^  which  admitted  light  without  any  prospect.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  form  better  calculated  for  convenience  of 
habitation,  than  a  house  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  these 
courts,  provided   the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  admit  free 
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circulation  of  air,  because,  in  such  a  house,  the  apartments  are 
all  easily  connected  with  each  other,  and  may  have  a  passage 
of  communication  for  servants  from  every  part.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  old  palaces  at  Hampton  Court  and  St.  James's,  of 
Penshurst  and  Knowle  in  Kent,  Warwick  Castle,  and  various 
other  ancient  mansions. 

No.  2  [fig.  98].  Houses  of  the  next  form  I  consider  as 
of  later  date,  although,  from  the  various  subsequent  alterations, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  their  original  shapes :  they  seem  to 
have  had  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  opened,  and  thus  the 
line  of  communication  being  cut  off,  this  sort  of  house 
becomes  less  commodious  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
projecting  sides.  Of  this  description  were  Cobham  Hall 
and  Cashiobury,  to  both  which  have  been  judiciously  added 
square  courts  of  offices,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Wyatt. 

No.  3  [fig.  99],  is  a  form  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  with  the  quadrangle  so  small,  that  it  is  often  damp 
and  dark ;  of  this  kind  are  Crewe,  Hill  Hall,  Gayhurst, 
and  CuLFORD ;  although  the  latter  has  been  modernised  and 
changed  to  the  form.  No.  7  [fig.  103].  Houses  of  this  shape 
may  sometimes  be  greatly  improved  by  covering  the  inner 
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court  entirely,  and  converting  it  into  a  hall  of  communication ; 
tliis  I  advised  at  Sarsdbn,  a  house  of  later  date.  The  offices 
are  generally  attached  to  the  side  of  these  houses.  In  num- 
sioDs  of  the  foregoing  three  descriptions,  a  mixture  of  Grecian 
vrith  Gothic  is  often  observed,  particularly  in  those  repaired 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

No.  4  [fig.  100],  the  form  next  in  succession,  was  of  the 
date  of  William  III.  and  George  I.,  and  has  been  conunonly 
called  an  H,  or  half  H.     This  kind  of  house  is  often  rendered 


very  inconvenient  by  the  centre  being  one  great  hall,  which 
breaks  the  connexion  of  apartments  above  stairs.  It  is  also 
further  objectionable,  because  it  is  a  mere  single  house  in  the 
centre,  and  must  have  offices  attached  on  one  side :  of  this 
description  are  Stoke  P\hk,  Lanoleys,  Glemhah  HalLi 

DULLINOHAM,  and  CONDOVER, 

No.  5  [fig.  101].  When  the  Italian  or  Grecian  architec- 
ture became  more  general,  a  greater  display  of  facade  was 
introduced  than  the  body  of  the  house  required  ;  the  offices 


and  appendages  were,  therefore,  made  in  wings  to  extend  the 
design,  as  at  Wentworth  House,  Wihfole,  Attinohah, 
Dryham  Park,  and  numerous  others. 
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A  house  on  this  plan,  if  it  commandB  only  one  view,  may 
be  less  objectionable;  but  when  applied  to  otuations  where 
the  windows  are  to  look  in  opposite  directions,  it  becomes 
very  inconvenient,  because  the  offices  want  that  uninterrupted 
communication  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  a  dwelling.  After  the  views  from  the  windows  became  an 
object  of  consideration,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  views  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  but  even  the 
views  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  were  attempted  to  be  pre- 
served, and  this  introduced  the  plan,  No.  6  [fig.  102]. 

No.  6  [fig.  102],  has  vrings,  not  in  the  same  line  with  the 
house,  but  receding  from  it,  which,  of  course,  destroy  the 
^nunetry  proposed  by  wings,  unless  the  whole  be  viewed 
from  one  particular  point  in  the  centre ;  of  this  form  are 


Merlet,  Newton  Park,  Normanton,  Lathom  House, 
&c.  The  houses  built  by  Paine  and  Leadbeter  are  frequent 
instances  of  want  of  comfort  in  the  two  latter  forms. 

No.  7  [fig.  103],  is  a  form  so  generally  adopted  in  modem 
houses,  that  I  will  not  mention  any  particular  instances, 
especially  as  they  are  the  works  of  living  architects;  yet  1 
hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  also  making  some  observations  on 
their  construction. 

This  last  invented  form  consists  in  a  compact  square  house, 
with  three  fronts,  and  to  the  back  are  attached  offices,  forming 
a  very  long  range  of  buildings,  courts,  walls,  &c.,  supposed  to 
be  hid  by  plantation.     These  *  I  have  been  often  required  to 

■  Such  is  the  horror  of  weine  anj  building  b«lonB;ing  to  tlie  offices, 
tliat,  in  one  iiutance,  I  was  desired  by  the  architect  to  plant  a  wood  of  trees 
on  the  earth  which  had  been  laid  over  the  copper  roofs  of  the  kitchen 
offiea,  and  which  extended  300  feet  in  length  from  the  house. 
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hide  by  planting,  while,  in  fact,  during  the  lives  of  the 
architect  and  the  proprietor,  the  buildings  can  never  be  con- 
cealed, and  in  the  lives  of  their  successors  the  trees  must  be 
cut  down  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  giving  offence,  when  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  works  of  living  artists,  I  shall  venture 
to  point  out  some  objections  to  the  compact  form,  No.  7  [fig. 
103],  as  applied  to  a  large  mansion,  which  have  not  an  equal 
weight  when  applied  to  a  villa  or  a  house  near  the  city,  where 
land  is  valued  by  the  foot,  and  not  by  the  acre ;  for,  however 
ingenious  it  may  be,  in  such  places,  to  compress  a  large  house 
within  a  small  compass,  or  to  cover  under  the  same  roof  a 
great  niunber  of  rooms,  yet  a  mansion  in  a  park  does  not 
require  such  management,  or  warrant  such  economy  of  space. 

Of  all  the  forms  which  can  be  adopted,  there  is  none  so 
insignificant  as  a  cube  ;  because,  however  large  it  may  be,  the 
eye  can  never  be  struck  with  its  length,  its  depth,  or  its 
height,  these  being  all  equal;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
building  which  is  often  sunk  under  ground,  raised  in  the  air, 
or  concealed  in  plantation,  might  have  been  extended,  to 
appear  four  times  as  large,  with  less  expense  and  more  internal 
convenience. 

A  house  in  the  country  is  so  different  from  a  house  in 
town,  that  I  never  could  see  any  good  reason  for  disposing  the 
living  rooms  above  stairs :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the 
views  are  more  perfect  from  the  higher  level ;  but  the  same 
degree  of  elevation  may  be  obtained  by  building  the  cellars 
above  groimd,  and  afterwards  raising  the  earth  above  them,  as 
I  advised  at  Donnington  and  Blaize  Castle  ;  and  surely 
the  inconvenience  of  an  external  staircase  can  scarcely  be 
compensated  by  any  improvement  of  the  views.  To  counteract 
this  error  in  modem  houses,  I  have,  in  some  instances,  raised 
the  earth  to  the  principal  floor;  and,  in  others,  where  Uie 
architecture  would  not  allow  this  expedient,  I  have  advised  a 
gallery  to  be  added,  as  at  Hooton  and  Hioham  Hill. 


Few  subjects  having  occurred  in  which  I  have  so  fiiUy 
discussed  the  proper  situation  for  a  house,  and  all  its  appen- 
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dages^  as  that  of  Michel  Qrove,*  I  shall  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  that  Hed  Book : — 

"  There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  my  profession^ 
in  which  I  find  more  error  of  judgment,  ^lan  in  selecting  the 
situation  for  a  house,  yet  it  is  a  subject  every  one  £emcies 
easy  to  determine.  Not  only  visitors  and  men  of  taste  fall 
into  this  error,  but  the  carpenter,  the  land-steward,  or  the 
nurseryman,  feels  himself  equally  competent  to  pronounce  on 
this  subject.  No  sooner  has  he  discovered  a  spot  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect,  than  he  immediately  pronounces  that 
spot  the  true  situation  for  a  house ;  as  if  the  only  uae  of  a 
mansion,  like  that  of  a  prospect-tower,  was  to  look  out  of  the 
windows."!* 

After  long  experiencing  the  many  inconveniences  to  which 
lofty  situaticms  are  exposed ;  after  frequently  witnessing  the 
repentance  and  vexation  of  those  who  have  hastily  made  choice 
of  such  situations,  under  the  flattering  circumstances  of  a  clear 
atmosphere  and  brilliant  sky ;  after  observing  how  willingly 
they  would  exchange  prospect  for  shade  and  shelter,  and,  after 
vainly  looking  forward  to  the  effect  of  future  groves,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  decide  the  situation  of  a  house 
when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  to  distant  prospects,  and 
when  the  judgment  may  be  able  to  give  its  due  weight  to 

*  The  plate  of  Michel  Grove  House  had  been  engraved  when  the 
death  of  its  late  possessor  put  a  stop,  for  the  present,  to  these  extensive 
plans  of  improvement)  which,  Arom  Ids  per&ct  approbation  and  decisive 
rapidity,  would,  probablv,  by  this  time  have  been  completed.  Whatever 
disappointment  1  may  &el  from  this  melancholy  interruption  in  my  most 
favourite  jdan,  I  must  still  more  keenly  regret  the  loss  of  a  valuable  friend, 
and  a  man  of  true  taste;  for  he  had  more  celerity  of  conception,  more 
method  in  decision,  and  more  punctuality  and  liberality  in  execution,  than 
any  person  I  ever  knew. 

f  The  want  of  comfort,  inseparable  from  a  bouse  in  an  exposed  situation, 
even  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  is  well  illustrated  by  Catallus. 

<•  Fori !  villula  nostra,  non  ad  Austri 

"  Flatus  o^posita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni, 

**  Nee  sasvi^rese,  aut  Apeliotae  ; 

''  Verum  ad  miUia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 

«  Oh  ventum  horribilem !  atque  pestilentem  ! " 

Catullus,  Ode  26. 

[My  cottage,  Furius,  is  not  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  South,  nor  to 
those  <k  the  West,  nor  to  the  raffing  North,  nor  to  the  South-east ;  but  to 
fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  blasts.  Oh,  that  horrible  and  pestilent 
wind!] 

2  N 
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every  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  so  material 
an  object ;  that  the  comforts  of  habitation  may  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  £Eiscinating  glare  of  a  summer's  day. 

From  these  considerations^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that, 
if  no  house  existed  at  Michel  Grove,  the  sheltered  situation 
of  the  present  magnificent  and  singular  mansion  [see  figs.  104 
and  105]  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  any  spot  that  could  be 
found  on  the  hill,  every  part  of  which  is  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  winds  from  the  south-west.  I  shall, 
therefore,  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  present  house,  and 
consider  how  £ur  the  old  mansion  may  be  rendered  convenient 
and  adapted  to  modem  comforts. 

There  are  few  old  mansions  in  England  which  have  not 
been  either  castles  or  monasteries  altered  into  houses,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  house  ever  having  been  either ;  and, 
indeed,  its  situation  in  a  dry  valley  is  unlike  that  of  any 
abbey,  and  it  is  so  immediately  commanded  by  the  surround- 
ing hills,  that  it  never  could  have  been  a  castle  or  place  of 
defence. 

The  proposed  addition  of  a  drawing-room,  an  anti-room, 
and  an  eating-room  of  large  dimensions,  will  alter  those  rela- 
tive proportions,  now  so  pleasing.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with 
a  view  of  improving,  but  with  that  of  doing  as  Uttle  injury  as 
possible  to  its  appearance,  that  I  Venture  to  suggest  the 
additions  in  the  annexed  sketch  ;  because  the  terrace  will 
tend  to  preserve  the  apparent  height,  which  the  additions  to 
the  east  tend  to  destroy.* 

The  present  style  of  living  in  the  country  is  so  different  *• 
from  that  of  former  times,  that  there  are  few  houses  of 
ancient  date  which  would  be  habitable,  without  great  altera- 
tions and  additions.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  constant  fluctuation 
in  the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind,  and  so  great  the  change 
in  the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  and  even  the  wants  of  a  more 
refined  people,  that  it  is,  in  these  times,  impossible  to  live  in 
the  baronial  castle,  the  secularized  abbey,  or  even  in  the 
more  modem  palaces,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
preserving  all  the  apartments  to  their  original  uses. 

*  This  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Knight  of  Malta,  in  the 
reisp  of  Henry  VJII.,  in  imitation  of  a  Morisco  palace  which  he  had  seen 
in  Spain;  if  this  be  true,  it  accounts  for  the  singular  style  of  architecture. 
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The  chief  rooms  foimerly  required  in  a  house  of  that  date 
were, — 
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The  Hall^  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  and  vassals ;  a 
large  and  lofty  room^  having  the  floor  at  one  end  raised  above 
the  common  level,  as  at  present  in  the  haUs  of  our  colleges ; 
this  was  to  mark  some  distinction  in  the  different  ranks  of  the 
guests. 

The  next  large  room  required  was  a  Gallery^  for  the 
reception  of  company  in  a  morning,  for  dancing  in  the  evening, 
and  for  the  eiercise  of  the  family  within  doors.  Very  few 
books  were  then  in  use ;  and,  instead  of  the  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  of  the  present  day,  the  general  information  was 
collected  in  conversations  held  in  those  long  galleries,  which 
had  large  recesses,  or  bays,*  sometimes  called  bowre-windows, 
and  now  bow-windows ;  into  which  some  of  the  company  would 
occasionally  withdraw,  for  conversation  of  a  more  private 
nature,  as  we  frequentiy  read  in  the  Memoires  de  Sully,  &c. 

But  the  apartment,  of  all  others,  which  was  deemed  indis- 
pensable in  former  times,  and  in  which  the  magnificence  of 
the  proprietor  was  greatly  displayed,  was  the  Chapel. 

The  other  apartments  were  one  or  more  small  parlours ^  for 
the  tise  of  the  ladies  and  tiieir  female  attendants,  in  which 
tiiey  carried  on  their  various  works  of  embroidery,  &c.,  and, 
instead  of  the  present  dressing-room  and  sitting-rooms, 
which  are  added  to  each  modem  bed-room,  there  was,  gene- 
rally,— 

A  small  closet  to  each,  with,  perhaps,  an  oriel  window  for 
private  morning  devotions. 

After  thus  mentioning  the  uses  of  ancient  apartments,  it 
is  necessary  to  enumerate  those  additions  which  modem  life 
requires.  1st.  The  Eating-room^  which  does  not  exactly 
correspond  witii  the  ancient  hall,  because  it  is  no  longer  the 
fSBishion  to  dine  in  public.  Snd.  The  Library ^  into  which  the 
gallery  may  sometimes  be  changed  with  propriety.  3rd.  The 
Drawing-room^  or  saloon.  4di.  The  Music-room.  5th.  The 
BilUard-Toom.   6th.  The  Conservatory  attached  to  the  house ; 

*  "  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  FU  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  three-pence  a  bay." — Measure  for  Meamre,  Act  II.  Sc,  I. 

"  The  fashion  of  building,  in  our  author's  time, Vas  to  have  two  or  three 
''  juttings  out  in  front,  which  we  still  see  in  old  houses,  where  the  windows 
"  were  placed,  and  these  projections  were  called  bays,  as  the  windows  were 
'*  from  thence  called  bay-windows." — Theobald,  ibid. 

These  projections  answer  to  the  Ezhedra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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andi  lastly^  the  Boudoirs,  wardrobes^  hot  and  cold  baths,  &c., 
which  are  all  modem  appendages,  unknown  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  the  ancient  style  of  a  mansion  without  considerable 
additions.  For  this  reason,  we  see  few  specimens  of  Gothic 
buildings  which  have  not  been  mixed  and  corrupted  with  the 
architecture  of  various  dates ;  and  whilst  every  casual  ob- 
server may  be  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  mixing  the 
Grecian  with  the  Gothic  styles,  yet  the  nice  antiquarian  alone 
discovers,  by  the  contour  of  a  moulding,  or  the  shape  of 
a  battlement,  that  mixture  of  the  castle  and  abbey  Gothic, 
which  is  equally  incorrect  with  respect  to  their  different  dates 
and  purposes. 

The  view  of  thid  house  [fig.  106]  will,  I  hope,  justify  my 
anxiety  to  preserve  it,  as  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  modem 
habitation :  for  althot^h  it  can  neither  be  deemed  a  castle,  an 
abbey,  or  a  house  of  any  Gothic  character  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  yet  its  form  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  the 
slide  [our  fig.  104]  slArs  the  effect  of  removing  the  present 
road,  walls,  and  stables^  which  would  obstruct  the  view  from 
the  new  apartments. 


In  determining  the  situation  for  a  large  house*  in  the 
country,  there  are  other  dicumstances  to  be  considered  besides 
the  offices  and  appendages  immediately  contiguous.  These 
have  so  often  occurred,  that  I  have  established,  in  imagination, 
certain  positions  for  each,  which  I  have  never  found  so  capable 
of  being  realized  as  at  Michel  Grove. 

I  would  place  the  house  with  its  principal  front  towards 
the  south  or  south-east. 

I  woald  build  the  offiees  behind  the  house ;  but,  as  they 
occupy  much  more  space,  they  will,  of  coirfse,  spread  wider 
than  the  front. 

I  would  place  the  siables  near  the  offices. 

I  would  place  the  kitohen^arden  near  the  stables. 

I  would  put  the  home  farm  buildings  at  rather  a  greater 
distance  fit>m  the  house ;  but  these  several  objects  should  be 
so  connected  by  b€tek-roads  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 

I  would  bring  the  pa^rk  to  the  very  front  of  the  house. 
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I  would  keep  the  flEtnn,  or  land  in  tillage,  whether  for  use 
or  for  experiment,  behind  the  house. 

I  would  make  the  dressed  plecuure-ground,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  house,  in  plantations,  which  would  screen  the 
unsightly  appendages,  and  form  the  natural  division  between 
the  park  and  the  farm,  with  walks  communicating  to  the 
garden  and  the  farm. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  are  exactly  the  positions  of  aS 
the  appendages  at  Michel  Grove.  But,  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  these  general  positions. 

1.  The  aspect  of  a  house  requires  the  first  consideration, 
since  no  beauty  of  prospect  can  compensate  for  the  cold 
exposure  to  the  north,  tiie  glaring  blaze  of  a  setting  sun,  or 
the  frequent  boisterous  vrinds  and  rains  from  the  west  and 
south-west;  while,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  sun  is  too  high 
to  be  troublesome  in  summer,  and,  during  the  winter,  it  is 
seldom  an  unwelcome  visitant  in  the  climate  of  England. 

2,  3.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  advan- 
tages of  placing  the  offices  near,  and  stables  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  house. 

4.  The  many  interesting  circumstances  that  lead  us  into  a 
kitchen-garden,  the  many  inconveniences  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed from  the  removal  of  old  gardens  to  a  distance,  and  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  have  been  desired  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  original  situations,  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that 
a  kitchen-garden  cannot  be  too  near,  if  it  be  not  seen  firom 
the  house.  ^ 

5.  So  much  of  the.  comfort  of  a  country  residence  depends 
on  the  produce  of  its  home  farm,  that  even  if  the  proprietor 
of  the  mansion  should  have  no  pleasure  in  the  fEishionable 
experiments  in  husbandry,  yet  a  farm,  with  all  its  appendages, 
is  indispensable :  but,  when  this  is  considered  as  an  object  of 
profit,  the  gentleman-farmer  conmionly  mistakes  his  aim ;  and, 
as  an  object  of  ornament,  I  hope  the  good  taste  of  the  country 
vrill  never  confound  the  character  of  a  park  with  that  of  a  farm. 

To  every  dwelling  there  must  belong  certain  unsightly 
premises,  which  can  never  be  properly  ornamental ;  such  as 
yards  for  coal,  wood,  linen,  &c.,  and  these  are  more  than 
doubled  when  the  farm-house  is  contiguous ;  for  this  reason  I 
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am  of  opinion,  that  the  farming  premises  should  be  at  a 
greater  distance  than  the  kitchen-gaxden  or  the  stables,  which 
have  a  more  natural  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  small  pool  in  front  of  the  house  has  been  purposely 
left ;  not  as  an  object  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  as  the  source  of 
great  beauty  to  the  scenery ;  for,  in  the  dry  valleys  of  Sussex, 
such  a  pond,  however  small,  will  invite  the  deer  and  cattle 
to  frequent  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  add  to  the 
view,  motion  and  animation. 

Those  who  only  remember  the  former  approaches  to  this 
house,  over  lofty  downs,  with  a  dangerous  road  to  descend, 
will  hardly  believe  that  diis  venerable  mansion  is  not  situated 
in  the  bottom,  but  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley ;  for,  in  reality, 
the  house  is  on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  and,  by  the  proposed  line  of 
approach,  it  will  appear  that  it  actually  stands  on  a  considerable 
eminence,  the  road  ascending  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
valley,  for  more  than  a  mile.''  * 


A  house  extended  in  length  may  be  objectionable  in  many 
situations,  but  when  built  on  the  ^de  of  a  hill,  if  the  ground 
rises  boldly  behind  it,  the  objection  to  it,  as  a  single  house,  is 
removed. 

Where  a  house,  like  that  at  Garnons,  by  its  situation 
and  southern  aspect,  will  constantly  be  a  marked  feature  from 
the  surrounding  country,  presenting  only  one  front  embosomed 
in  wood,  that  front  should  be  so  extended  as  to  distinguish 
the  site  of  the  mansion  with  adequate  importance. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  the 
same  greatness  of  character  by  a  regular  Grecian  edifice,  that 
win  be  effected  by  the  irregularity  of  outline  in  the  proposed 
house,  offices,  and  stables ;  and,  in  defence  of  this  picturesque 
style,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe,  in  a  note,f  the 

r*  In  1832,  the  properhr  on  which  Michel  Grote  stood  was  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  added  to  the  domain  of  Arundel  Castle.  The 
bouse  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  sold.     J.  C.  L.] 

f  ^*  C'est  par  une  suite  de  cet  usage  de  voir  et  d'entendre  par  les  yeux 
''  et  lea  oreilles  de  lliabitude,  sans  se  rendre  raison  de  rien,  que  s'est  6tablie 
**  cette  mani^  de  couper  sur  le  mhne  patron  la  droite  et  la  gauche  d'un 
**  bAtiment  On  appelle  cela  de  la  symetrie ;  Le  Ndtre  Ta  introduite  dans 
"  les  jardins,  et  Mansard  dims  les  bfttiments,  et  cequ'il  y  a  de  curieux,  c'est 
*'  que  lorsqu'oD  demande  k  quoi  bon  ?  aucun  expert  Jur6,  ne  pent  le  dire ; 
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following  very  judicious  remarks  of  R.  L.  GKraxdin  Visoomte 
d*£rmenonyille. 

"  car  cette  sacr^e  symetrie  ne  contribue  en  rien  k  la  solidity,  ni  k  la  com- 
"  modit^  des  b&timents,  et  loin  qu'elle  contribue  k  leur  agr^ment,  il  n'y  a  si 
"  habile  peintre,  qui  puisse  rendre  supportable  dans  un  t&leau  un  bfttiment 
"  tout  plattement  Bvmetrique.  Or,  u  est  plus  que  vraisemblable  que  si  la 
"  copie  est  ressemDlante  et  mauvaise,  Toriginal  ne  vaut  gudres  mieux, 
*'  d'autant  qu'en  general  tons  les  desseins  de  fabriques  font  plus  d'effet  en 
**  peinture  qu'en  nature." 

"  C'est  aonc  Tefiet  pittoresque  qu*il  faut  principalement  chercher,  pour 
**  donner  aux  bfttiments  le  charme  par  lequel  ils  peuvent  s^duire  et  fixer  les 
"  yeux.  Pour  v  parvenir,  il  fieiut  d'abord  choisir  le  meiUeur  point  de  vue  pour 
"  developper  les  objets ;  et  tacher,  autant  qu'il  est  possible,  d'en  presenter 
"  plusieurs  faces." 

**  C'est  k  donner  de  la  saillie,  et  du  relief  k  toutesles  formes,  par  I'oppo- 
"  sition  des  renfoncemens,  et  par  un  beau  contraste  d'ombre  et  ae  kimidre, 
'*  c'est  dans  un  juste  rapport  des  proportions,  et  de  la  convenance  avec  tous 
**  les  objets  environnans,  qui  doivent  se  presenter  sous  le  m@me  coup  d'oeil ; 
"  c'est  a  bien  disposer  tous  les  objets  sur  difi^rens  plans,  de  manidre  que 
"  I'efiet  de  la  perspective  semble  donner  du  moTement  aux  difierentes  parties 
**  dont  les  une  paroissent  eclair^es,  les  autres  dans  I'ombre ;  dont  les  unes 
"  paroissent  venir  en  avant,  tandis  que  les  autres  semblent  fair ;  enfin  c'est 
*'  a  la  composer  de  belles  masses  dont  les  ornaments  et  les  details  ne  com- 
'*  battent  jamais  I'efiet  principal,  que  doit  s'attacher  essentiellement  Tarchl- 
"  tectiire.^' 

**  Les  anciens  Tavoient  ri  bien  senti,  qu'ils  ne  se  sont  jamais  occupies 
"  dans  leur  constructions,  que  de  la  grande  masse,  de  maniere  que  les  plus 
"  precieux  omements  sembloient  se  confondre  dans  I'efiet  general,  et  ne 
"  contrarioient  jamais  I'objet  principal  de  I'ensemble,  qui  annon^oit  toujours 
"  au  premier  coup  d'oeil,  par  son  genre  et  ses  proportions,  le  caract^re  et  la 
"  destination  de  leur  edifices." 

[**  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  habit,  of  seeing  and  hearing  with  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  custom  and  prejudice,  without  considering  the  reason  of  any- 
diing,  that  the  practice  of  desiring  the  right  and  left  of  a  building  to  the 
same  pattern  has  arisen.  This  is  cidled  symmetry  ;  Le  N6tre  introduced  it 
in  gardens,  and  Mansard  in  buildings ;  and  what  is  singular  is,  that  if  any 
one  asks  to  what  purpose  is  it  so?  no  adept  in  the  art  can  tell ;  for  this  detest- 
able symmetry  contnbutes,  in  no  degree,  either  to  the  solidity  or  convenience 
of  the  buildings :  and  so  far  is  it  from  contributing  to  their  beauty,  that 
there  is  no  pamter,  however  skilful  he  may  be,  who  can  render  a  building, 
insipidly  symmetrical,  tolerable  in  a  picture.  Now,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  if  the  copy,  though  a  good  likeness,  be  bad,  the  original  is  no  better, — 
inasmuch  as,  in  general,  all  drawings  of  buildings  have  more  effect  in  a 
paintinp^  than  in  nature. 

It  IS  picturesque  efiect  that  must  principally  be  sought  for,  in  order  to 
give  to  buildings  the  charm  necessary  to  attract  and  nvet  the  eye.  For 
this  purpose  a  point  of  view  should  be  chosen,  which  appears  the  best  for 
shewing  all  the  objects;  and  the  building  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
present  as  many  sides  as  possible  at  once. 

It  is  in  giving  prominence  and  relief  to  the  principal  forms,  bv  the 
opposition  afiordea  by  the  others,  and  by  a  fine  contrast  of  shade  and  light ; 
it  IS  in  an  accurate  tujjustment  of  the  proportions  of  Uie  building  to  those 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  same  coup  a  ceil;  it  is 
in  placing  the  objects  on  difiTerent  levels,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  perspective 
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A  plan  of  the  house  proposed  for  this  situation  is  added, 
to  shew  how  conveniently  the  comforts  of  modem  habitations 


[T%.  100.  Kzaaple  ofa  plan  for  an  aztanded  ftont  on  the  ttcep  lide  of  a  bUL] 
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may  be  adapted  to  ancient  magnificence;  and  I  rejoice  in 
observing  that  many  large  houses  are  at  this  time  building,  or 
altering,  in  this  irregular  style,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  architects.  I  may  mention  those  of  Cashi* 
OBURY  and  Wickham  Market,  which  disdain  the  spruce 
affectation  of  symmetry  so  fatal  to  the  Gothic  character. 

When  a  house,  as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  is  to  be  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  on  an  inclined  plane,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  dispose  it  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  an 
extended  front :  but  this  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  property 
to  belong  to  the  house,  or  it  is  apt  to  appear  too  large  for  the 

may  seem  ahnost  to  ffive  movement  to  the  different  parts,  of  which  some  will 
appear  in  strong  Ugnt,  and  others  in  the  shade,  some  will  he  brought  pro- 
minently forward,  and  others  seem  as  though  retiring;  in  short,  it  is  in 
composing  beautifiil  masses,  of  which  the  ornaments  and  detaUs  never 
interfere  with  the  principal  effect,  that  the  great  art  of  architecture  consists. 
The  ancients  understood  this  so  well,  that,  in  their  buildings,  the  general 
mass  only  was  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  most  costly  ornaments 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  geperal  effect,  and  were  never  at  variance 
'With  the  principal  object  of  the  whole,  which  always  announced,  at  first 
sif  ht,  by  its  style  and  proportions,  the  character  and  destination  of  their 
edifices."] 

2o 
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annexed  estate ;  this  objection  is,  however,  less  forcible  in  a 
villa  than  in  a  mansion;  yet  even  a  villa,  which  covers  too 
much  of  its  own  field,  or  lawn,  partalces  more  of  ostentation 
than  good  taste. 


A  field  of  a  few  acres,  called  Brentry  Hill,  near  Bristol, 
commands  a  most  pleasing  and  extensive  view.     In  the  fore- 


ground are  the  rich  woods  of  .King's  Weston,  and  Blaize 
Castle,  with  the  picturesque  assemblage  of  gardens  and  villaa 
in  Henbury  and  Westbury ;  beyond  which  are  the  Seveni  and 
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Bristol  Channel,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  South  "Wales.  This  view  is  towards  the  west,  and  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  the  finest  prospects  in  England  are  all 
towards  this  point.*  Yet  this,  of  all  aspects,  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant for  a  house ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  advisable  to  give 
an  extended  front  in  this  direction,  yet  it  would  have  been 
unpardonable  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of  so  fine  a  prospect. 

A  compact  plan  often  demands  more  trouble  and  con- 
trivance than  a  design  for  a  palace,  in  which  the  rooms  may  be 
so  numerous,  that  different  apartments  may  be  provided  for 
summer  and  for  winter  usef  but  where  comp^tue83  «ud 
economy  are  studied,  some  contrivance  is  necessary  to  avail 
ourselves  of  views  and  aspects,  without  sacrificing  convenience 
and  relative  fitness  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

Under  this  restraint,  perhaps,  few  houses  have  been  built 
with  more  attention  to  the  situation  and  circimistances  of  the 
place,  than  the  villa  at  Brentry  [figs.  107  and  108].  The  eat- 
ing-room is  to  the  north,  with  one  window  towards  the  pros- 
pect, which  may  be  opened  or  shut  out  by  Venetian  blinds  at 
pleasure*  The  break&st-room  is  towards  the  south,  and  the 
drawing-room  towards  the  prospect  [see  the  plan,  fig.  108]. 

Modem  habits  have  altered  the  uses  of  a  drawing-room : 
formerly,  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  opened  only  a  few 
days  in  each  year,  where  the  guests  sat  in  a  formal  circle ; 
but  now,  the  largest  and  best  room  in  a  gentleman^s  house  is 
that  most  frequented  and  inhabited :  it  is  fiUed  with  books, 
musical  instruments,  tables  of  every  description,  and  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  comfort  or  amusement  of  the  guests, 
who  form  themselves  into  groups,  at  different  parts  of  the 
room ;  and  in  winter,  by  the  help  of  two  fire-places,  the  re- 
straint  and  formality  of  the  circle  is  done  away. 

This  has  been  often  happily  effected  in  old  houses  by 
laying  two  rooms  together,  preserving  the  fire-places  in  their 

*  This  remark  concerning  our  finest  prospects  being  towards  the  west,  has 
been  so  often  confirmed  by  repeated  observations,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  some  natural  cause  for  its  general  prevalence ;  and  perhaps  it  mav, 
in  some  degree,  be  accounted  for  from  the  general  position  .of  the  strata  m 
all  rocky  countries,  which  appear  to  dip  towards  the  east  and  rise  towards 
the  west;  in  one  direction,  toe  view  is  along  an  inclined  plane ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  or  some  bold  promontory  overlooking 
'the  country  towards  the  west. 
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original  situationSi  without  regard  to  correspondence  in  size 
or  place ;  but  two  fires  not  being  wanted  in  siunmer,  a  pro- 
vision is  made  in  this  villa  to  preserve  an  additional  window 
towards  the  fine  prospect  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  and  the 
pannel,  which  ornaments  the  end  of  the  voom^  may  be  re- 
moved in  winter,  when  the  window  will  be  less  desirable  than 
a  fire-place  ;  thus  the  same  room  will  preserve,  in  every  sea- 
son, its  advantages  of  aspects  and  of  views,  while  its  elegance 
may  be  retained  without  increasing  the  number  of  rooms  for 
different  purposes.* 

*  Tliis  attention  to  the  wants  of  different  seasons  has  heen  too  little 
studied  in  this  country,  whilst  in  France  almost  every  large  house  has  its 
Gordon  tapmier,  whose  business  it  is  to  change  the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ments for  summer  and  winter.  Those  who  have  compared  the  fitting  up  of 
rooms  in  France,  with  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe,  must,  doubtlc»s, 
give  the  preference  to  French  taste,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  union  of  in- 
ternal magnificence  and  comfort ;  but  those  architects  who  copy  both  the 
inside  and  outside  of  Italian  houses,  should  at  least  provide  for  such  occar 
sional  alterations  as  our  climate  may  rec^uire. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  economy  has  been 
consulted  at  this  small  villa.  More  rooms  are  generally  required  on  the 
chamber  than  on  the  ground  floor ;  yet,  except  the  kitchen,  there  is  no 
part  of  a  house  which  ought  properly  to  be  so  lofty  as  the  principal  rooms; 
mstead,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  offices,  by  what  a  witty 
author  calls,  ^*  turning  the  kitcnen  out  of  doors  for  smelling  of  victuals, 
this  offence  is  here  avoided  by  the  external  passage  of  communication. 


The  operations  of  landscape  fi;ardenlng  have  often  been  classed  under  the 
general  term  of  improvement;  but  there  are  three  distinct  species.  The 
first  relates  to  places  where  the  grounds  are  altered,  and  adapted  to  a  bouse 
already  existing;  the  second  to  those  where  the  houses,  by  auditions,  having 
changed  their  original  character,  or  an>ect,  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
alterations  in  the  ground  also ;  the  thtrd  includes  those  places  where  no 
house  previously  exists,  and  where  the  entire  plan  of  the  house,  appendages, 
and  grounds,  has  sometimes  been  called  a  Creation,  Of  the  first  kind  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  examples.  Among  the  second  may  be  mentioned 
those,  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  house  being  changed,  new  rooms  added, 
or  bams,  stables,  and  kitchen-gardens  removed,  new  arrangements  have 
taken  place,  as  at  Abinoton  Hall,  Clatberry,  Wallhall,  \I^est-Coker, 
Betchworth,  Highlands,  Brandsbury,  Holwood,  &c.  Of  v^hose  places 
which  may  be  called  Creations,  the  number  is  necessarily  small,  yet  I  may 
refer  to  the  following  examples.  In  some,  where  new  nouses  were  built, 
I  was  consulted  by  the  respective  architects  on  the  situation  and  appen- 
dages; as  at  Bracondale,  Milton  House,  Donnington,  Buckminster, 
CouRTEEN  Hall,  Bank  Farm,  Chilton  Lodge,  Dulwich  Casina,  Holme 
Park,  Streatham,  The  Grove,  Southoate,  Luscombe,  &c.  In  others,  I 
gave  general  plans  for  the  whole,  with  the  assistance  of  my  son  only  in 
the  architectural  department,  as  at  Brentry  Hill,  Gotham  Bank, 
Organ  Hall,  Stapleton,  Stratton  Park,  Scarrisbrick,  Panshanger, 
Batham,  &c.  ( 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Asdent  Mantions — Dsnger  of  mwlemixiDg — Three  Character*  of  Oothic 
Architecture — for  Caatlea,  Churches,  and  Hoiuei — Cokbhah  House — 
Mixing  Characters,  how  far  allowable — Pobt  Eliot — Remarki  on  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  Architecture,  extracted  from  the  Rtd  Book  in  the 
Library  of  Maodalen  Colleoe,  Oxford — Example  of  Addi^oni  to  the 
Gothic  Mansion  of  Abhtoh  Couht. 

The  following  extract  &om  the  Red  Book  of  Corsham, 
may  serve  to  exemplify  the  impropriety  of  improving  the 
grounds  without  previous  attention  to  the  style,  character, 
and  situation  of  the  house. 

At  the  time  Corsuah  House  [figs.   109  and  110]  was 


erected,  instead  of  the  modem  houses  now  placed  in  the 
centre  of  parks,  distant  from  every  other  habitation,  it  was 
the  glory  and  pride  of  an  English  baron  to  live  in,  or  near, 
the  town  or  village  which  conferred  its  title  on  his  palace, 
and  often  on  himself.  Nor  was  the  proximity  of  the  village 
'  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  so  long  as  the  house  was  dis- 
joined from  it  by  ample  court-yards,  or  massive  gates ;  some 
of  its  fronts  might  look  into  a  garden,  lawn,  or  park,  where 
the  neighbours  could  not  intrude.  Yet  even  these  views,  in 
some  instances,  were  confined,  formal,  and  dull,  by  lofty  walls 
and  clipped  hedges. 
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In  determining  the  situation  for  a  new  house^  it  may  often 
be  advisable  to  place  it  at  a  distance  from  other  habitations, 
that  the  modem  taste  for  freedom  and  extent  may  be  grati- 
fied ;  but,  in  acconunodating  plans  of  improvement  to  houses 
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[Fiff.  110,   ConhamHouaty— But  Front  ftdd«d  by  BrownJ 

already  built,  it  requires  due  consideration  how  fSeur  such  taste 
should  be  indulged,  otherwise  we  may  be  involved  in  difficul- 
ties and  absurdities;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  begin  by 
removing  walls  which  conceal  objects  far  more  offensive  than 
themselves. 

When  additions  or  alterations  are  made  to  an  old  house, 
internal  convenience  and  improvement  should,  certainly,  be 
the  first  objects  of  consideration;  yet  the  external  appearance 
and  character  must  not  be  neglected.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  little  regarded,  for  we  fre- 
quently distinguish  the  dates  of  additions  to  buildings  by  the 
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different  styles  of  architecture; 
that  a  large  old  house  consists  of 
gether,  without  any  attempt  at 
racter  of  building. 

This  was  of  less  consequence, 
by  its  court,  or  parterre^  became 
but  since  modem  gardening,  by 


and  hence  it  often  happens, 
discordant  parts  mixed  toge- 
imity  either  in  date  or  cha- 

when  each  front,  surrounded 
a  separate  and  entire  object; 
removing  those  separatioDSy 
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hai  enabled  us  to  view  a  house  at  the  angle,  and  at  once  to 
see  two  fronts  in  perspective,  we  become  disgusted  by  any 
want  of  unity  in  the  design. 

The  south  front  of  Cobshah  [fig.  109],  i«  of  the  style 
called  Queen  Elizabeth's  6othic,  although  rather  of  the  date 
of  King  James.     The  north  front  is  of  Grecian  architecture. 


The  east  front  [fig.  1 10],  is  in  a  correct,  but  heavy  style  of 
regular  architecture ;  and  to  alter  the  old  south  front  in  confor- 
mity to  it,  would  not  only  require  the  whole  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt,  but  make  an  alteration  of  every  room  in  that  part  of 
the  house  unavoidable.  This  not  according  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  Corshah  House,  the  original  south 
front  becomes  the  most  proper  object  for  imitation.  [Fig.  Ill 
shews  the  east  front  as  altered ;  and  &g.  1 12,  the  new  front  to 
the  north.] 

A  house  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  in  a  town,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  court-yard,  always  implies  the 
want  of  landed  property ;  because,  being  evidently  of  recent 
erection,  the  taste  of  the  present  day  would  have  placed  the 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn  or  park,  if  there  had  been  suf- 
ficient land  adjoining:  while  the  mansions  built  in  the  Gothic 
character  of  Henry  YIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  being  gene- 
ral^ annexed  to  towns,  or  villages,  far  from  impressing  the 
mind  with  the  want  of  territory,  their  size  and  grandeur, 
compared  with  other  houses  in  the  town,  imply  that  the 
owner  is  not  only  the  lord  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  of 
the  tovm  also. 

The  valuable  and  celebrated  collection  of  pictures  at  Cor- 
SBAH  HousB,  in  a   modem  Grecian  edifice,  might  appear 
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recent,  and  not  the  old  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  mansion, 
belonging  to  a  still  more  ancient  £amily :  and  although  Gre- 
cian architecture  may  be  more  regular,  there  is  a  stateliness 
and  grandeur  in  the  lofty  towers,  the  rich  and  splendid  assem- 
blage of  turrets,  battlements,  and  pinnacles,  the  bold  depth  of 
shadow  produced  by  projecting  buttresses,  and  the  irregularity 
of  outline  in  a  large  Gothic  building,  unknown  to  the  most 
perfect  Grecian  edifice. 


Gothic  structures  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  viz.. 
The  Castle  Gothic,  the  Church  Gothic,  or  the  House  Gothic : 
let  us  consider  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
dwelling. 

The  Castle  Gothic,  with  few  small  apertures  and  large 
masses  of  wall,  might  be  well  calculated  for  defence,  but  the 
apartments  axe  rendered  so  gloomy,  that  it  can  only  be  made 
habitable  by  enlarging  and  increasing  these  apertures,  and, 
in  some  degree,  sacrificing  the  original  character  to  modem 
comfort. 

The  more  elegant  Church  Gothic  consists  in  very  large 
apertures  with  small  masses,  or  piers:  here,  the  too  great 
quantity  of  light  requires  to  be  subdued  by  painted  glass; 
and,  however  beautiful  this  may  be  in  churches,  or  the  chapels 
and  halls  of  colleges,  it  is  seldom  applicable  to  a  house,  with- 
out such  violence  and  mutilation  as  to  destroy  its  general 
character :  therefore,  a  Gothic  house  of  this  style  would  have 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  church;  for,  I  believe,  there 
are  no  large  houses  extant  of  earlier  date  than  Henry  VIII., 
or  Elizabeth,  all  others  being  either  the  remains  of  baronial 
castles  or  conventual  edifices. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  a 
new  species  of  architecture  was  adopted,  and  most  of  the  old 
mansions  now  remaining  in  England,  were  either  built,  or  re- 
paired, about  the  end  of  that  reign,  or  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth :  hence,  it  has  acquired,  in  our  days,  the  name  of 
ElizabetKs  Gothic*,  and  although,  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
reign,  and  in  the  unsettled  times  which  followed,  bad  taste 
had  corrupted  the  original  purity  of  its  character,  by  intro* 
ducing  fragments  of  Grecian  architecture  in  its  ornaments^ 
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yet,  the  general  character  and  effect  of  those  houses  is  per- 
fectly Gothic;  and  the  bold  projections,  the  broad  masses, 
the  richness  of  their  windows,  and  the  irregular  outline  of 
their  roofs,  turrets,  and  tall  chimneys,  produce  a  play  of  light 
and  shadow  wonderfully  picturesque,  and,  in  a  painter's  eye, 
amply  compensating  for  those  occasional  inaccuracies  urged 
against  them  as  specimens  of  regular  architecture. 

Although  the  old  south  front  should  be  the  standard  of 
character  for  the  new  elevations  of  Corsham  House,  yet  I 
hold  it  not  only  justifiable,  but  judicious,  in  the  imitation  of 
any  building,  to  omit  whatever  is  spurious  and  foreign  to  its 
character,  and  supply  the  places  of  such  mcongruities  from 
the  purest  examples  of  the  same  age.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
plans  delivered,  the  Grecian  mouldings  are  omitted,  which  the 
corrupt  taste  of  King  James's  time  had  introduced,  and  the 
true  Gothic  mouldings  of  Elizabeth's  reign  are  introduced. 

The  turrets,  chimney  shafts,  and  oriels,  will  be  found  in 
the  examples  of  Burleigh,  Blickling,  Hampton  Court, 
Hatfield,  &c.,  or  in  most  of  the  buildings  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  The  centre  of  the  north  front,  although  of 
the  same  character,  being  in  imitation  of  a  building  somewhat 
earlier  than  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  its 
form,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  why  it  has  been  adopted. 
Here  another  principle  arises,  viz.,  that  in  designing  any 
Gothic  building,  it  is  presumed  that  some  fragments  exist  of 
the  style  we  propose  to  imitate ;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  an 
imitation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  we^  looked  for  an  instance 
of  an  octangular  room  projecting  beyond  the  general  line  of 
the  wall,  in  some  building  of  that  date.  The  chapel  of  Henry 
VIL,  at  Westminster,  though  not  an  octagon,  was  the  only 

*  In  ff{»eaking  of  this  bouse,  I  use  the  plural  number,  because  the  plana 
were  the  joint  effort  of  a  connexion  and  confidence  which  then  so  intimately 
existed  between  me  and  another  professional  person,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  to  whom  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  the  design.  Yet  I 
daim  to  myself  fdl  that  relates  to  the  reasoning  and  principles  on  which  the 
character  of  the  house  was  adopted :  to  my  son*s  knowledge  and  early  study 
of  the  antiquities  of  England,  may  justly  be  attributed  a  full  share  of  the 
general  effect  and  proportions  of  the  buildings ;  but  as  we  did  not  direct  the 
execution  of  the  work,  the  preceding  elevations  are  on  so  small  a  scnle,  as  to 
describe  only  the  general  outline  proposed,  without  copying  the  detail  of 
what  has  been  executed. 

2p 
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projecting  regular  polygon :  this,  therefore,  became  our  model 
for  the  centre  room  of  the  north  front,  and  this  example  not 
only  furnished  a.  precedent  for  a  projecting  room,  but  other 
parts  of  its  composition  peculiarly  suited  our  situation. 


In  the  modem  rage  for  removing  to  a  distance  all  those 
objects  which  were  deemed  appendages  to  the  ancient  style  of 
gardening,  such  aa  terraces,  lofty  walls,  almshouses,  quadran- 
gular courts,  &c. ;  a  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed,  that  the 
house  should  stand  detached  &om  every  surrounding  object : 
this  injudicious  tast«  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
destroyed  towns  and  villages,  to  give  solitary  importance  to 
the  insulated  mansion. 

"  The  situation  of  Port  Eliot  [figs.  113, 114,  and  115], 
is  apparently  oppressed  by  its  vicinity  to  St.  Germain's  and 
Its  stupendous  cathedral   [fig.   115],  whose  magnitude  and 


lofty  situation  forbid  its  being  made  subordinate  to  the  man- 
sion. Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  shrinking  from 
this  powerful  neighbour,  it  will  rather  be  advisable  to  attempt 
such  an  union  as  may  extend  the  influence  of  this  venerable 
pile  to  every  part  of  the  mansion. 

This  I  purpose  to  effect  bj  a  narrow  building,  or  cloister 
[fig.  115,  6],  to  connect  the  house  with  the  Abbey,  as  shewn 
in  the  view  [fig.  114].  The  plan  [fig.  115]  is  introduced  to 
shew  how  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  present  build- 
ings would  be  such  addition,  although  it  appears  to  be  a  work 
of  great  magnitude ;  and  this  being  a  deception  arising  firom 
perspective,  I  shall  explmn  its  cause. 
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The  south  front  of  the  house  being  only  about  fourscore 
feet  distant  from  the  Abbey,  it  is  impossible  to  view  it,  except 
in  such  perspective  as  must  shew  it  very  much  foreshortened. 
For  this^  reason,  as  it  appears  by  the  drawing,  the  west  end 
of  the  house,  though  containing  only  two  windows,  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  whole  south  front,  in  which  there  are 
twenty-six ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  this  small 
part  of  the  building  which  faces  the  west  should  be  enriched 
by  such  ornaments  as  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  Gothic 
character  of  the  Abbey :  the  Venetian  window,  and  the  pala- 
dian  window  over  it,  may  be  externally  united  into  one  Gothic 
window,  which,  by  its  size  and  character,  wiU  extend  the 
importance  of  the  Abbey  to  the  whole  of  the  mansion.^ 

A  large  window  is  necessary,  because  a  number  of  small 
parts  will  never  constitute  one  great  whole;  but  if  a  few 
large  parts,  such  as  the  window  here  mentioned,  the  gateway, 
and  another  large  window  in  the  cloister,  be  properly  intro- 
duced, they  will  extend  the  impression  of  greatness,  and 
overpower  all  the  lesser  parts  of  the  building  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  great  west  entrance  of  the  Abbey  takes  off 
the  attention  from  the  smaller  windows  in  the  same  massive 
pile. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed,  that,  in  the  cloister  proposed, 
I  have  not  strictly  followed  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey, 
which  is  either  Saxon  or  Norman  (a  distinction  in  which 
very  learned  antiquarians  have  differed  in  opinion).  It  is 
certainly  of  a  style  anterior  to  the  kind  of  Gothic  distin- 
guished by  pointed  arches  and  pinnacles.  But  I  conceive 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  mixing  these  different  species  of 
Gothic,  because  we  see  it  done  in  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom ;  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  this  Abbey  itself  is  of 
the  date  and  style  which  I  have  adopted.** 


The  following  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  were  accompanied  with  many  drawings, 

*  A  beautiful  specimen  of  thus  unitinfi^  two  floors  by  one  window,  may 
be  seen  at  Sheffield  Place,  where,  I  believe,  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
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on  a  scale  too  large  for  this  work ;  but  as  the  book  is  in  the 
library  of  that  college,  I  suppose  such  of  my  readers  as 
are  interested  in  these  observations  concerning  Grrecian  and 
Gothic  architecture,  may  have  access  to  the  original  designs, 
if  they  wish  feurther  to  consider  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time 
their  inquiries  will  be  facilitated  by  having  previously  pe- 
rused the  following  extract  &om  that  manuscript. 

'*  The  love  of  novelty  and  variety,  natural  to  man,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  various  styles  of  building  vdth 
which  our  universities  aboimd. 

When  Grecian  architecture  was  first  introduced  into  this 
coimtry,  it  was  natiural  to  adopt  the  new  style,  vnthout  con- 
sidering how  far  its  uses  or  general  character  might  accord 
with  the  bidldings  to  which  it  was  applied;  and,  vnthout 
recollecting  the  climate  firom  whence  it  was  imported,  every 
other  consideration  was  sacrificed,  or  made  subservient  to  the 
external  ornaments  of  Grreece  and  Rome.*  On  a  more  exact 
inquiry,  we  shall  find,  it  was  not  the  habitable  buildings  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome  which  formed  our  models:  the 
splendid  and  magnificent  remains  of  Athens,  of  Palmira,  of 
Balbec,  of  Paestum,  or  of  Rome  herself,  supply  only  temples 
with  columns,  entablatures,  and  porticos,  but  without  win- 
dows or  chimneys,  or  internal  subdivisions  by  floors  for 
apartments,  indispensable  in  oiu:  Rngliah  habitations,  and 
even  to  our  public  buildings. 

In  this  climate  we  should  seldom  visit  a  hall,  or  a  chapel, 
where  all  the  light  admitted  was  firom  the  entrance,  or  firom 
an  imcovered  aperture  in  the  roof;  and  yet  on  such  plans  were 
constructed  all  the  temples  of  the  ancients. 

Our  students  in  architecture,  who  have  visited  southern 
climates,  were  therefore  obliged  to  copy  the  works  of  more 
modem  artists,  who,  by  various  expedients,  had  endeavoured 
to  make  their  buildings  habitable ;    and  firom  the  modem 

•  Among  the  conveniences  observable  in  Gothic  colleges,  may  be 
mentioned  tne  uninterrupted  communication ;  this  was  formerly  provided 
for  by  cloisters,  that  each  member  of  the  society  might  at  all  tunes,  in  all 
weatner,  walk  under  cover  from  his  respective  apartment  to  the  hall,  the 
chapel,  the  librarv>  or  to  the  apartment  of  any  other  member.  Such 
cloisters  also  yielded  a  dry  and  airy  walk  when  the  uncertainty  of  our 
climate  would  otherwise  have  prevented  that  sort  of  moderate  exercise 
necessary  to  the  sedentary  occupations  of  the  learned. 
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Italian,  rather  than  from  the  buildings  of  anciel^t  Home,  have 
been  introduced  floors  intersecting  the  shaft  of  a  lofty 
column^  or,  what  is  still  more  ofiensive,  columns  of  various 
orders,  built  over  each  other;  while  the  whole  face  of  the 
building  is  cut  into  minute  parts  by  ranges  of  square  aper- 
tures. Having  at  length  discovered  how  seldom  a  very  lofty 
portico*  can  be  useful  in  this  climate,  where  we  have  little 
perpendicidar  sim,  the  portico  itself  is  filled  up  with  building, 
and  the  columns  are  nearly  half  buried  in  the  walls :  this  is 
the  origin  of  that  unmeaning  ornament  called  a  three-quarter 
column. 

By  degrees  these  columns  were  discovered  to  be  totally 
useless,  and  were  at  length  entirely  omitted ;  yet  the  skeleton 
of  the  portico  and  its  architectural  proportions  still  remain, 
as  we  frequently  observe  in  the  entablature  and  pediment  of 
what  is  called  a  Grecian  building. 

This  is  all  that  remains  of  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
present  new  building  at  Magdalen  College  ;  yet,  from  its  sim- 
pUcity,  we  are  still  pleased  with  it,  and  more  from  its  utility, 
because  it  evidently  appears  to  be  a  succession  of  similar 
apartments  for  the  separate  habitations  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  equal  in  their  rank  and  in  their 
accommodations,  and  only  claiming  that  choice  of  aspect  or 
situation  which  seniority  or  priority  confers. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  age  of  every  manuscript  is 
as  well  known  to  the  learned  antiquarian,  from  the  letters  or 
characters,  as  if  the  actual  date  were  affixed.  The  same  rule 
obtains  in  architecture.  And  even  while  we  profess  to  copy 
the  models  of  a  certain  era,  we  add  those  improvements  or 
conveniences  which  modem  wants  suggest ;  and  thus,  in  after 
ages  the  dates  will  never  be  confounded. 

In  Gothic,  which  is  the  style  of  architecture  most  con- 
genial to  the  uses  and  to  the  character  of  a  college,  we  are  to 

•  I  have  frequently  smiled  at  the  incongruity  of  Grecian  architecture 
Applied  to  huildings  in  this  country,  whenever  I  have  passed  the  heau- 
tifm  Corinthian  portico  to  the  north  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  ohserved, 
that  on  all  public  occasions  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary  awn- 
ing of  wood  and  canvas  to  guard  aj^ainst  the  inclemency  of  tiie  weather. 
In  southern  climates,  this  portico,  if  placed  towards  the  south,  would  have 
afforded  shade  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  in  our  cold  and  rainy 
atmosphere,  such  a  portico  towards  the  north,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
false  application  of  a  beautiful  model. 
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study  first,  the  general  and  leading  principles,  and  afterwards 
that  detail  of  which  we  can  collect  the  best  specimens  from 
buildings  of  the  date  we  mean  to  imitate. 

The  leading  principles  of  all  Gothic  buildings  were  these : 

1.  The  uses  of  a  building  were  considered  before  its  oma- 
merits. 

This  principle  is  obvious  in  the  staircases  of  towers,  which  were  generally 
made  in  a  turret  at  one  comer,  larger  than  the  other  three,  and  often  car- 
ried up  higher  to  give  access  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  Small  turrets  and 
pinnacles,  or  fineals,  will  be  considered  only  as  ornaments  by  the  careless 
observer,  but  the  mathematician  discovers  that  such  projections  above  the 
roof,  form  part  of  its  construction ;  because  they  add  weight  and  solidity  to 
those  abutments  which  support  the  Gothic  arch. 

2.  The  ornaments  prevailed  most  where  they  would  be 
most  conspicuous. 

The  richest  ornaments  of  Gothic  architecture  are  the  turrets,  pinnacles, 
or  open  battlements  at  the  top  of  the  building.  These  were  seen  from  all 
parts,  and  in  the  beautiful  tower  at  Magdalen,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
enrichment  ceases  below,  where  it  would  not  be  so  much  seen.  The  gates 
and  entrances  are  highly  ornamented,  because  they  are  immediately  subject 
to  the  eye;  but  the  walls  are  frequently  without  any  decoration.  This 
economy  in  ornaments  is  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nature.     See  page  260. 

3.  The  several  principal  parts  of  the  building  were  marked 
by  some  conspicuous  and  distinguishing  character. 

As  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  chapter-room,  and  the  bishop's,  abbot's,  or 
president's  habitation,  &c.  The  dormitories  were  not  less  distinguished  as  a 
suite  of  similar  apartments.  But  where,  in  conformity  to  the  modem  habits 
of  symmetry,  it  is  necessary  to  build  two  parts  exactly  similar,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  their  separate  uses. 

4.  Some  degree  of  symmetry,  or  correspondence  of  parts, 
was  preserved,  without  actually  confining  the  design  to  such 
regularity  as  involved  unnecessary  or  useless  buildings. 

Tliifl  irregularity,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
towers  for  staircases,  is  carried  still  farther  in  those  projections,  by  which  an 
apparent  centre  is  marked :  for  if  any  ancient  Gothic  building  be  attentively 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  apparent  centre  is  seldom  in  the  middle. 
Thus  in  the  beautiful  cloister  of  Magdalen,  the  gateway  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  west,  nor  the  large  window  of  the  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle ;  yet  the  general  symmetry  is  not  injured,  and  tlie  dimen- 
sions are,  perhaps,  enlarged  by  this  irregularity. 

5.  This  degree  of  irregularity  seems  often  to  have  been 
studied,  in  order  to  produce  increased  grandeur  by  an  intricacy 
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and  varie^  of  parts*  A  perfect  correspondence  of  two  sides 
assists  the  mind  in  grasping  the  whole  of  a  design  on  viewing 
only  one-half;  it  therefore,  in  feet,  lessens  the  apparent 
magnitude,  while  the  difficulty  with  which  dissimilar  parts  are 
viewed  at  once,  increases  the  apparent  dimensions,  provided 
the  eye  be  not  distracted  by  too  much  variety. 

The  frequency  of  Gothic  towers  having  heen  placed  at  a  different  angle 
-with  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  must  have  heen  more  than  accident.  The  po- 
sition of  the  tower  at  Magdalen,  with  respect  to  the  chapel,  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  heauty,  when  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  clobters,  hecause  two 
sides  are  shewn  in  perspective.  And,  upon  actual  measurement,  it  will  he 
discovered  that  few  quadrangular  areas  are  correctly  at  right  angles. 

And,  lastly,  the  effect  of  perspective,  and  of  viewing  the 
parts  of  a  building  in  succession,  was  either  studied,  or 
chance  has  given  it  a  degree  of  interest  that  makes  it  worthy 
to  be  studied ;  since  every  part  of  a  building  is  best  seen  firom 
certain  points  of  view,  and  under  certain  relative  circum- 
stances of  light,  of  aspect,  of  distance,  or  of  comparative  size. 

The  great  scale  on  which  Gothic  architecture  was  generally  executed,  is 
one  source  of  the  grand  impression  it  makes  on  the  mind,  since  the  most 
correct  model  of  a  cathedral  would  convey  no  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The 
fciUe  Gothic  attempts  of  our  modem  villas,  offend  as  much  hy  their  little- 
ness as  hy  the  general  incorrectness  of  detail.'* 

The  Red  Book  in  Magdalen  College  contains  such  ex- 
amples and  remarks,  concerning  the  detail  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, as  might  be  curious  to  the  antiquarian ;  but  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  numerous  drawings  with  which 
the  subject  was  elucidated. 

Having  assigned  as  a  reason  for  writing  in  the  plural  number  in  the 
Red  Book  of  Ck)RSHAM,  that  a  third  person  was  there  consulted,  it  may 
perhaps  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  the  architectural  part  of  the  plans  for 
Magdalen  College,  and  all  the  other  buildings  described  in  this  volume,  I 
have  been  assisted  by  my  son  <mly. 


The  annexed  plate  of  Ashton  Court  [fig.  116],  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  making  considerable  additions  to  a  very 
ancient  mansion,  without  neglecting  the  comforts  of  modem 
life,  and  without  mutilating  its  original  style  and  character. 

This  house  was  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  and 
originally  consisted  of  many  different  courts,  surrounded  by 
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building,  of  which  three  are  still  remaining ;  in  all  these  the 
Gothic  windows,  battlements,  and  projecting  buttresses,  have 
been  preserved ;  but  the  front  towards  the  south,  150  feet 
in  length,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  heavy  Grecian  style; 
this  front  was  designed  to  form  one  side  of  a  large  quadrangle, 
but,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs,  the  other  three 
sides  were  never  added,  and  the  present  long  front  was  never 
intended  to  be  seen  from  a  distance:  this  building  consists  of 
a  very  fine  gallery,  which  has  been  shortened  to  make  such 
rooms  as  modem  habits  require ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
restore  this  gallery  to  its  original  character,  and  to  add  in  the 
new  part,  a  library,  drawing-room,  eating-room,  billiard-room, 
with  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  and  a  family  apartment,  for 
which  there  is  no  provision  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  take  down  all  the  ruinous  offices,  and 
rebuild  them  with  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  modem  improvement. 

If,  in  conformity  to  buildings  of  this  date,  the  courts  were 
all  to  be  preserved,  and  surrounded  with  buildings,  or  lofty 
walls,  the  damp  and  gloom,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  former 
times,  would  be  recalled ;  but  by  opening  the  side  of  these 
courts  to  the  park  with  an  iron  rail,  cheerful  landscapes  vrill 
be  admitted ;  and  by  keeping  the  buildings  in  some  parts  low, 
a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  more 
lofty  buildings,  rising  above  these  subordinate  ones,  will  pro- 
duce that  degree  of  grandeur  and  intricacy  exemplified  in  the 
east  view  of  Ashton  Court. 

The  old  part  (as  distinguished  in  the  plate)  [fig.  116], 
consists  of  the  hall,  the  chapel ,  and  the  two  turrets ;  but  no 
part  of  the  gallery,  added  by  Inigo  Jones,  is  visible,  except 
the  chimneys  in  perspective.  The  new  part  consists  of  the 
entrance  porch  and  cloister,  which  supplies  a  covered  way  to 
the  great  hall,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.* 

Over  this  low  range  of  offices  the  more  loffy  range  of  new 

*  The  idea  of  an  octaf  on  kitchen  is  taken  from  that  still  remaining 
amon^  the  ruins  of  OlastonDury  Abbey :  I  mentioned  it  to  the  architect  en- 
gaged at  Kenwood  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  since  observed  it  is  intro- 
duced at  Cabhioburt,  with  admirable  effect,  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  under 
whose  direction  that  ancient  Abbey  has  been  lately  altered  with  such  good 
ta^te  and  contrivance,  that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it  as  a  specimen  of 
adapting  ancient  buildings  to  modern  purposes. 
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building  appears,  consisting  of  a  large  square  tower,  which 
•rill  also  be  seen  rising  above  the  long  south  firont.  In  that 
part  which  joins  the  new  to  the  old  buildings,  are  a  dressing- 
room  and  boudoir,  lighted  by  a  bow-window,  placed  at  the 
angle  in  such  direction  as  to  command  an  interesting  view  of 
Bristol,  and  the  river  Avon,  with  its  busy  scene  of  shipping. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  view,  from  a  home  in  the  country, 
may  appear  objectionable  to  some ;  but  I  consider  it  among 
the  most  interesting  circumstances  belonging  to  the  situation 
of  AsHTON  Court.  To  the  wealthy  mechanic,  or  the  more 
opulent  merchant,  perhaps  the  view  of  a  great  city  may  recall 
ideas  of  labour,  of  business,  of  difficulty,  and  dangers,  which 
he  would  wish  to  forget  in  the  serenity  of  the  country ;  but 
the  country  gentleman,  who  never  visits  the  city  but  to  par- 
take in  its  amusements,  has  very  different  sensations  from  the 
distant  view  of  a  place  which,  by  its  neighbourhood,  increases 
the  value  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate. 

A  general  idea  prevails,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to 
rebuild  than  repair  a  very  old  house ;  and  the  architect  often 
finds  less  difficulty  in  making  an  entire  new  plan,  than  in 
adapting  judicious  alterations:  but  if  a  single  fragment 
remains  of  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  whether  of  a  castle, 
an  abbey,  or  even  a  house,  of  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the  propriety  of  preserring  the 
original  character  of  such  antiquity,  lest  every  hereditary 
mansion  in  the  kingdom  should  dwindle  into  the  insignificance 
ofamodemviUa.* 

*  There  is  not  more  false  taste  in  addine  pointed  arches  and  wooden 
battlements  to  a  modem  buildine,  than  in  cuttmg  off  the  projections,  filling 
up  the  recesses,  and  mutilating  ue  picturesque  i^pendages  of  a  true  Gothic 
structure. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ApplicatioQ  of  Gardening  and  Architecture  united,  in  the  Formation  of  a 
new  Place — Example,  from  Batham — River — Lake — The  House — 
Character — Ohservations  on  Grrecian  Houses — Characteristic  Archi- 
tecture— External  Gothic  not  incompatible  with  Comfort — How  far  it 
should  prevail  internally. 

The  necessity  of  uniting  architecture  and  landscape-gar- 
dening is  so  strongly  elucidated  in  the  JRed  Book  of  B  ayham, 
that  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  permission  of  its  noble  pos- 
sessor to  insert  the  following  observations ;  but  as  the  ruins  of 
Bayham  Abbey  are  generally  known  to  those  who  frequent 
Tunbridge  Wells,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  situation 
proposed  for  a  new  house  is  yery  different  from  that  of  the 
Abbey* 

'*  No  place,  concerning  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
consulted,  possesses  greater  variety  of  water,  with  such  dif- 
ference of  character  as  seldom  occurs  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  estate. 

The  water  near  the  Abbey,  now  Intersecting  the  meadow 
in  various  channels,  should  be  brought  together  into  one 
river,  winding  through  the  valley  in  a  natural  course:  this 
may  be  so  managed  as  to  drain  the  land  while  it  improves  the 
scenery ;  and  I  suppose  the  whole  of  this  valley  to  be  a  more 
highly  dressed  lawn,  fed  by  sheep  and  cattle,  but  without 
deer. 

Above  this  natural  division  the  water  will  assume  a  bolder 
character ;  that  of  a  lake,  or  a  broad  river,  filling  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  valley,  between  two  wooded  shores,  and  dashing 
the  foot  of  that  steep  bank  on  which  the  mansion  is  proposed 
to  be  erected.  This  valley  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  an 
inconsiderable  dam  will  cause  a  lake,  or,  rather,  broad  river, 
of  great  apparent  extent :  for,  when  I  describe  water,  I  never 
estimate  its  effects  by  the  number  of  acres  it  may  cover,  but 
by  its  form,  its  continuity,  and  the  feurility  with  which  its 
termination  is  concealed. 

Where  a  place  is  rather  to  he  formed  than  improved,  that 
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is^  where  no  mansion  already  exists^  the  choice  ofsituation  for 
the  house  will^  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  the  character  it  ought  to  assume : 
thus  a  mansion^  a  villa,  and  a  sporting  seat,  require  very 
different  adaptation  of  the  same  principles,  if  not  a  yariation 
in  the  principles  themselves.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
house  at  Bayham  is  intended,  must  decide  its  character :  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  small  villa,  liable  to  change  its 
proprietor,  as  good  or  ill  success  prevails,  but  as  the  estab- 
lished mansion  of  an  English  nobleman's  family.  Its  cha* 
racter,  therefore,  should  be  that  of  greatness  and  of  durability. 
The  park  should  be  a  foresti  the  estate  a  domain,  the  house  a 
palace.  Now^  since  magnificence  and  compactness  are  as 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  as  extension  and  contrac- 
tion, so  neither  the  extended  scale  of  the  coimtry,  nor  the 
style,  nor  the  character  of  the  place,  will  admit  of  a  compact 
house. 

In  determining  effects,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider 
merely  the  size  of  the  building;  but  as  all  objects  appear 
great  or  small  only  by  comparison,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  size  and  character  of  those  by  which  this  mansion 
will  be  accompanied. 

The  surroimding  scenery  of  Bayham  must  influence  the 
character  of  the  house;  we  must,  therefore,  consider  what 
style  of  architecture  will  here  be  most  appropriate.  There 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  something  wrong,  or  misunderstood, 
in  the  manner  of  adapting  Grecian  architecture  to  our  large 
mansions  in  the  country :  our  professors  having  studied  firom 
models  in  a  different  climate,  often  forget  the  difference  of 
circumstances,  and  shew  their  classic  taste,  like  those  who 
correctly  quote  the  words,  but  misapply  the  sense,  of  an 
author.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Grecian  architecture  is 
a  portico,  and  this,  when  it  forms  part  of  a  temple,  or  a 
church,  may  be  applied  with  propriety  and  grandeur ;  but 
when  added  to  a  large  house,  and  intersected  by  two  or  three 
rows  of  windows,  it  is  evidently  what,  in  French,  is  called  an 
Applique,  something  added,  an  after-thought ;  and  it  ha3  but 
too  oflen  the  appearance  of  a  Grecian  temple  afiixed  to  an 
English  cotton-mill. 

There  is,  also,  another  circumstance  belonging  to  Grecian 
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architecture^  viz.,  symmetry,  or  an  exact  correspondence  of 
the  sides  with  each  other.  Symmetry  appears  to  constitute  a 
part  of  that  love  of  order  so  natural  to  man ;  the  first  idea  of  a 
child,  in  drawing  a  house,  is  to  make  the  windows  correspond, 
and,  perhaps,  to  add  two  correspondent  wings. 

There  are,  however,  some  situations,  where  great  magni* 
ficence  and  convenience  are  the  residt  of  a  building  of  this 
description ;  yet  it  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  house  is  so 
large,  that  one  of  the  wings  may  contain  a  complete  suite  of 
private  apartments,  connected  with  the  house  by  a  gallery  or 
library,  while  the  other  may  consist  of  a  conservatory,  &c. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  the  symmetrical  elevations 
scattered  round  the  metropolis,  and  the  small  houses  with 
wings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manu&cturing  towns,  will 
allow,  that  symmetry  so  applied  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
spruceness;  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  house,  separated 
from  its  offices  by  a  long  passage  (however  dignified  by  the 
name  of  colonnade),  there  camiot  surely  be  a  question.  There 
is  yet  another  principle  which  applies  materially  to  Bayham, 
viz.,  that  symmetry  makes  an  extensive  building  look  small, 
while  irregularity  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  small  building 
ap{>ear  large :  a  symmetrical  house  would,  therefore,  ill  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Having  expressed  these  objections  against  the  application 
of  Grecian  architecture,  before  I  describe  any  other  style  of 
house,  I  shall  introduce  some  remarks  on  a  subject  which  has 
much  engaged  my  attention,  viz.,  the  adaptation  of  buildings 
not  only  to  the  situation,  character,  and  circumstances  of  the 
scenery,  but  also  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ; 
this  I  shall  caU  ckar€icterittic  architecture. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  every  building  ought  ^  to  tell 
its  own  tale,'  and  not  to  look  like  anything  else,  yet  this  prin- 
ciple appears  to  have  been  lately  too  often  violated:  our 
hospitals  resemble  palaces,  and  our  palaces  may  be  mistaken 
for  boqpitals ;  our  modem  churches  look  like  theatres,  and  our 
theatres  appear  like  warehouses.  In  surveying  the  public 
buildings  of  the  metropolis,  we  admire  St.  Luke's  Hospital  as 
a  mad-house,  and  Newgate  as  a  prison,  because  they  both 
announce  their  purposes  by  their  appropriate  appearance,  and 
no  stranger  has  occasion  to  inquire  for  what  uses  they  are 
intended. 
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From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  this  principle  should  be 
observed.  Whether  we  take  our  models  from  a  Grecian 
temple,  or  from  a  Gothic  abbey,  from  a  castle,  or  from  a 
college,  if  the  building  does  not  look  Uke  a  hausey  and  the 
residence  of  a  nobleman,  it  will  be  out  of  character  at 
Bayham.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  we  must 
exactly  follow  the  models  of  the  style  or  date  we  .mean  to 
imitate,  or  else  we  make  a  pasticcio ^  or  confusion  of  discordant 
parts.  Shall  we  imitate  the  thing,  and  forget  its  application? 
No:  let  us  rather  observe  how,  in  Warwick  Castle,  and 
in  other  great  mansions  of  the  same  character,  the  proud 
baronial  retreat  'of  the  limes  of  old,'  has  been  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  habitation.  Let  us  preserve  the 
massive  strength  and  durability  of  the  castle,  and  discard  the 
gloom  which  former  tyranny  and  cruelty  inspired;  let  us 
preserve  the  light  elegance  of  Gothic  abbeys  in  our  chapels, 
but  not  in  onr  houses,  where  such  large  and  lofty  windovTs 
are  inadmissible ;  let  us,  *in  short,  never  forget  that  we  are 
building  a  house,  whether  we  admire  and  imitate  the  bold 
irregular  outline  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  elegant  tracery  in 
the  windows  of  a  Gothic  church,  or  the  harmony  of  propor- 
tions, and  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  a  Grecian  temple. 

Of  the  three  distinct  characters,  the  Castle,  the  Abbey, 
and  the  House^Gothic,  the  former  of  these  appears  best  calcu- 
lated for  Bayham  [see  figs.  1 18,  1 19,  ISO,  and  1@1].  Yet, 
as  the  object  is  not  to  build  a  castle,  but  a  house,  it  is  surely 
allowable  to  blend  vnth  the  magnificence  of  this  character  the 
advantages  of  the  other  two,  as  well  aS  the  elegance,  the 
comfort,  and  the  convenience  of  modem  habitation.  It  may 
be  lurged,  that  the  first  purpose  of  a  castle  is  defence ;  that  of 
a  house,  habitation ;  but  it  will  surely  be  allowed,  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  the  mere  purposes  of  habitation. 
An  ordinary  carpenter  may  build  a  good  room ;  a  mechanic, 
rather  more  ingenious,  may  connect  a  suite  of  rooms  together, 
and  so  arrange  their  several  ofiices  and  appendages  as  to  make 
a  good  house,  that  is,  a  house  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
habitation.  But  an  architect  vdll  aim  at  something  higher ; 
he  will  add  to  the  internal  convenience,  not  merely  external 
beauty,  but  external  propriety  and  character ;  he  will  aim  not 
only  to  make  a  design  perfect  in  itself,  but  perfect  in  its 
application. 
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Where  the  lawn,  the  woods,  the  water,  the  whole  place, 
and  the  general  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  on  so 
extensive  a  scale,  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  same  cha- 
racter is,  by  extending  the  plan  of  the  house  also.  How  can 
this  be  effected,  unless  we  adopt  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture ?  In  Grecian  or  modem  buildings,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  the  plan  to  conceal  all  the  sub- 
ordinate appendages  of  the  mansion,  such  as  the  stables,  the 
offices,  the  garden  walls,  &c. ;  and  why  ?  Because  they 
neither  do,  nor  can,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  house ; 
and  the  only  method  by  which  this  extension  of  site  is  usually 
acquired  in  a  Grecian  building,  is,  by  adding  wings  to  the 
house.  Thus  the  same  mistaken  principle  obtains,  and  is 
considered  material,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  these  wings 
to  conceal  the  offices.  But,  if  continuity  be  an  essential  cause 
of  the  sublime,  if  extension  be  an  essential  cause  of  magnifi- 
cence, whatever  destroys  continuity  weakens  the  sublime,  and 
whatever  destroys  extension  lessens  magnificence;  therefore, 
as  the  offices  and  court-yards  attached  to  a  house  are  gene- 
rally five  times  more  extensive  than  the  house  itself,  where 
magnificence  is  the  object,  why  neglect  the  most  effectual 
means  of  creating  it  ?  viz.,  continuity  and  extension,  blended 
with  unity  of  design  and  character ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
it  is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  every  part  of  the  buildings, 
why  conceal  five  parts  in  six  of  them  ? 

If  the  truth  of  this  principle  be  allowed,  I  trust  the  pro- 
priety of  its  application  will  be  obvious;  and,  for  its  effect,  I 
appeal  to  the  following  sketch,  where  both  the  actual  size  of 
the  house,  and  its  comparative  proportion  to  the  surrounding 
scenery,  are  correctly  ascertained. 

However  pleasing  these  representations  may  appear,  I 
should  consider  myself  as  having  planned  a  '  castle  in  the  air,' 
unless  it  should  be  proved  that  this  design  is  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  that  it  actually  contains  no  more  building  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  modem  habitation. 
By  the  plan,  it  appears  to  contain, — 

A  Gothic  hall,  for  the  sake  of  ancient  grandeur,  but 
leading  through  a  passage  lower  than  the  rooms,  for  the  sake 
of  not  depressing  their  comparative  height.  The  hall  and 
passages  diould  be  rather  dimly  lighted  by  painted  glass,  to 
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impress  a  d^ee  of  gloom  essential  to  grandeur,  and  to  ren- 
der the  entrance  into  the  rooms  more  brilliant  and  cheerful. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  in  character  with  those  houses 
which  Gray  describes  as  having 

'Windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  panagefl  that  lead  to  nothing.' 

Yet  I  trust  these  passages  will  be  found  no  less  useful  than 
naagnificent;  they  lead  to  the  several  rooms,  which  form 
a  complete  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  eating-room, 
break&st-room,  drawing-room,  and  library.  The  rooms  all 
open  by  windows  to  the  floor  on  a  terrace,  which  may  be  en- 
riched with  orange-trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  will 
fi>rm  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  modem,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  features  of  ancient  habitation. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  shew  that  I  have  not  suggested 
a  design  more  expemive  than  a  house  of  any  other  character, 
containing  the  same  number  of  apartments.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  building  arises  firom  the  want  of  materials :  a  house 
of  Portland  stone  would  be  very  expensive ;  a  red  brick 
house,  as  Mr.  Brown  used  to  say,  *  puts  the  whole  valley  in 
a  fever ;'  a  house  of  yellow  brick  is  little  better ;  and  the 
great  Lord  Mansfield  often  declared,  that  had  the  firont  of 
Kenwood  been  originally  covered  with  Parian  marble,  he 
should  have  found  it  less  expensive  than  stucco.  Yet  one  of 
these  must  be  used  in  any  building  except  a  castle ;  but  for 
this  the  rude  stone  of  the  country,  lined  with  bricks,  or  faced 
with  battens,  will  answer  every  purpose ;  because  the  enrich- 
ments are  few,  except  to  the  battlements  and  the  entrance 
tower,  which  are  surely  £ur  less  expensive  than  a  Grredan 
portico. 

The  attached  offices,  forming  a  part  of  the  firont,  are  so 
disposed  as  to  lie  perfectly  convenient  to  the  principal  floor 
and  to  the  private  apartments,  while  the  detached  offices,  the 
court-yards,  and  even  the  garden-walls,  may  be  so  constructed 
and  arranged,  as  to  increase  in  dimensions  the  extent  of  the 
castle.  This  unity  of  design  will  be  extended  firom  the  house 
to  the  water,  by  the  boat-house,  the  cold-bath,  and  the  walls, 
with  steps  leading  to  a  bridge,  near  which  the  engine-house 
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may  form  a  barbican^  and  contribute  to  the  magnificent  effect 
of  the  picture,  as  well  as  to  the  general  congruity  of  character. 
When  we  look  back  a  few  centuries,  and  compare  the 
habits  of  former  times  with  those  of  the  present,  we  shall  be 
apt  to  wonder  at  the  presimiption  of  any  person  who  shall 
propose  to  build  a  house  that  may  suit  the  next  generation. 
Who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  have  planned  a 
library,  a  music-room,  a  billiard-room,  or  a  conservatory? 
Yet  these  are  now  deemed  essential  to  comfort  and  magnifi- 
cence :  perhaps,  in  Aiture  ages,  new  roon^s  for  new  purposes 
will  be  deemed  equally  necessary.  But  to  a  house  of  perfect 
symmetry  these  can  never  be  added :  yet  it  is  principally  to 
these  additions,  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  magnificent  irregularity,  and  splendid  intri- 
cacy, observable  in  the  neighbouring  palaces  of  KqowIc  and 
Penshurst.  Under  these  circumstances,  that  plan  cannot  be 
good  which  will  admit  of  no  alteration. 

'  Malum  conrilium  est,  quod  non  mutari  potest' 

[It  u  a  bad  counsel  which  cannot  be  changed.] 

But  in  a  house  of  this  irregular  character,  every  subsequent 
addition  vdll  increase  the  importance :  and  if  I  have  endea- 
voured to  adopt  some  of  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  former 
times,  I  trust  that  no  modem  conveniences  or  el^ances  will 
be  unprovided  for.** 


It  has  been  doubted  how  far  a  house,  externally  Gothic,* 
should  internally  preserve  the  same  character ;  and  the  most 
ridiculous  fancies  have  been  occasionally  introduced  in  libra- 
ries and  eating-rooms,  to  make  them  appear  of  the  same  date 

*  It  bas  occasionally  been  objected  to  Gotbic  bouses,  tbat  tbe  old  form 
of  windows  is  less  comfortable  tban  modern  sliding  sasbes ;  not  considering 
tbat  tbe  square  top  to  a  window  is  as  much  a  Gotbic  form  as  a  pointed  ardi, 
and  tbat  to  introduce  sasb-frames,  as  at  Donninoton,  we  bave  only  to  sup- 
pose tbe  mullions  may  bave  been  taken  out  witbout  injuring  tbe  general 
effect  of  tbe  building ;  while,  in  some  rooms,  tbe  ancient  form  of  window 
witb  large  mullions  may  be  preserved.  Tbose  wbo  bave  noticed  tbe  cbeer- 
fulness  and  magnificence  ot  plate-glass  in  tbe  large  Gotbic  windows  of 
Cashioburt  and  Cobham,  will  not  regret  tbe  want  of  modem  sasbes  in  an 
ancient  palace. 
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with  the  towers  and  battlements  of  a  castle,  without  con- 
sidering that  such  rooms  are  of  modem  invention,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  attempt  becomes  an  anachronism :  perhaps  the 
only  rooms  of  a  house  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  Gothic, 
are  the  hall,  the  chapel,  and  those  long  passages  which  lead 
to  the  several  apartments;  and  in  these  the  most  correct 
detail  should  be  observed.  As  a  specimen  of  internal  Gothic, 
my  son  has  inserted  a  design  for  a  Gt>thic  hall  [omitted  as 
xmnecessary],  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  two  stories ;  yet  the 
comparative  loftiness  will  not  depress  the  height  of  the  rooms, 
because  the  gallery  which  preserves  the  connexion  in  the 
chamber  floor,  marks  a  decided  division  in  the  height;  and,  as 
this  hall  ought  not  to  open  into  any  room  without  an  inter- 
mediate and  lower  passage,  the  several  apartments  will 
appear  more  lofty  and  magnificent* 
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]  CHAPTER  XV. 

Conclusion — Concerning  Colour — ^New  Theory  of  Colours  and  Shadows,  by 
Dr.  Milner — Application  of  the  same — Harmony — ^Discord — Contrast — 
Difficulty  of  comparisons  between  Art  and  Nature. 

The  Art  of  Painting  has  been  usually  treated  under  four 
distinct  heads^  viz* 

Composition;  Design^  or  Drawing  ;  Expression;  and  Colour- 
ing. Each  of  which  may^  in  some  measure^  be  applied 
to  landscape  gardenings  as  it  has  been  treated  in  this 
work. 

Composition^  i;icludes  those  observations  on  utility,  scale,  per- 
spective, &c.,  contained  in  Chapters  I.  and  II. 

Design,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  remarks  on 
water,  wood,  fences,  lines,  &c,  contained  in  Chap- 
ters III.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII. 

Expression,  includes  all  that  relates  to  character,  situation, 
arrangement,  and  the  adaptation  of  works  of  art 
to  the  scenery  of  nature,  which  have  been  discussed 
in  the  remaining  Chapters  of  this  work ;  and,  lastly. 

Colouring,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  certain  artificial  objects,  has 
been  mentioned  in  Chapter  XI. 

Having  since  been  led  to  consider  this  subject  more  atten- 
tively, in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilberforce 
concerning  a  new  theory  of  colours  and  shadows,  I  have, 
through  his  intervention,  obtained  permission  to  enrich  my 
work  with  the  following  curipus  remarks :  and  as  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, in  his  letter  which  enclosed  them,  observes  of  their 
reverend  and  learned  author,  that  ^*  he  is  a  man  unequalled 
"  for  the  store  of  knowledge  he  possesses,  for  the  clearness 
**  vrith  which  he  views,  and  the  happy  perspicuity  with  which 
'^he  communicates  his  conceptions,'*  so  I  shall  give  this 
theory  in  his  own  words. 
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THEORY  OF  COLOURS  AND  SHADOWS. 
By  the  Rev,  Dr.  MILNER,  R  R,  S, 

DEAN  OP  CARLISLE,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sect.  1.  Several  years  ago,  some  curious  questions  concerning  tite 
ooloun  of  the  shadows  of  bodies,  were  proposed  to  me  by  an  ingenious  and 
philosophical  friend,  who  himself  can  paint  very  well,  and  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  colours.     He  first  mentioned  the  following  facts  : — 

2.  Supposing  a  piece  of  writing  paper  to  be  weakly  illumined  by  white 
light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  a  strong  red  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
any  contrivance,  the  shadow  upon  the  paper,  of  a  body  placed  in  the  said 
red  light,  will  be  green, 

3.  Or,  vice  versd,  if  a  strong  green  light  be  thrown  upon  the  same  paper, 
the  shadow  of  a  body  placed  in  the  green  light  will  be  red, 

4.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  shadow  of  a  body  intercepting 
orange-coloured  light  will  be  blue,  purple,  or  almost  violet,  according  as  the 
orange  light  contains  more  or  less  red ;  and  vice  versd, 

5.  And  lastly,  the  shadow  of  a  body  which  intercepts  yellow  light  will 
be  purple,  and  vice  versd. 

6.  The  phenomena  just  mentioned  may  be  exhibited  in  several  ways. 
The  weak  white  light  may  always  be  had  in  a  dark  room,  either  by  admit- 
ting a  small  portion  of  daylight,  or  by  means  of  a  small  lamp  or  wax  taper, 
Uie  light  of  which  is  sufficiently  white  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  strong  coloured  lights,  they  are  also  easily  procured,  either  by  using 
transmitted  or  reflected  light  of  the  particular  colour  wanted.  As  candles 
and  lamps  are  always  at  hand,  and  solar  ra3rs  not  so,  I  wiU  here  briefly 
describe  the  method  of  shewing  any  ofiey  and,  consequently,  a//,  of  these 
beautiful  experiments  by  candle-light 

7.  L,  M,  n,  o,  [in  fig.  122],  is  a  piece  of  white  paper,  illumined  as  in 
the  figure ;  d  is  a  small  cylinder  of  wood,  as  a  black  lead  pencil,  or  even 
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one's  finger,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  respective  shadows  d,  v, 
and  D,  K ;  c,  being  a  piece  of  red  glass  in  this  experiment 

8.  If,  instead  of  red  glass,  a  piece  of  green  glass  be  placed  at  c,  then 
the  shadow  d,  v,  will  no  longer  be  green,  but  of  a  reddish  cast ;  and  so  of 
the  rest  as  mentioned  above,  at  Sect.  3. 

9.  My  friend  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  endeavour  to  account  for 
these  beautiful  and  most  extraordinary  appearances  ;  with  this  view,  I  first 
observe,  that  the  burning  lights,  a  and  b,  when  the  experiments  are  made 
without  daylight,  may  be  reckoned  nearly  white,  particularly  if  they  are 
made  to  bum  without  smoke,  though,  in  reality,  they  are  yellowish,  or  even 
orange-coloured  sometimes,  as  is  very  plain  when  they  are  compared  with 
strong  daylight 

10.  Secondly,  white  light  is  well  known  to  consist  of  several  other  colours, 
as  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet;  and,  further,  as  violets 
and  purples,  with  all  their  varieties,  may  be  imitated  by  mixing  blue  and 
red  in  different  proportions ;  and,  as  green  also  may  be  compounded  in 
a  similar  way  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow;  and  oranges  by  mixing  red 
and  yellow ;  we  need  not  attend  to  more  than  the  three  primary  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  found  that  by  mixing  these  three 
colours  in  certain  proportions,  a  sort  of  white,  or  any  colour  may  be  formed ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  we  had  colours  equal  in  brilliancy  to 
the  prismatic  colours,  the  white  so  formed  would  be  perfect 

11.  This  last  observation  shews  us,  that  white  maybe  considered  as 
made  up  even  of  two  colours  only,  and  we  shall  find  it  very  convenient  in 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  to  consider  white  as  so  made 
up,  namely,  of  red  and  green,  of  yellow  and  purple,  or  of  blue  and  orange. 
These  colours  are  called  contrasts  to  each  other  respectively :  their  apparent 
brilliancy,  when  they  are  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  is  promoted  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  but  they  cannot  be  mixed  together  without  mutual 
destruction  to  their  natural  properties,  and  an  approach  to  a  white  or  a 
grey  colour. 

12.  To  understand  the  experiment  above  represented  on  the  paper,  we 
are  first  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  shadow  d,  v,  green,  as  it  u  in  appear- 
ance ;  that  is,  we  are  to  consider  what  kind  of  light  or  lights  can  possibly 
come  to  this  portion  of  the  paper  which  we  call  the  shadow  d,  v  ;  and  here 
it  is  plain,  that  this  space,  d,  v,  is  illumined  only  by  the  whiU  light  *  (1 
will  call  it)  which  comes  from  the  small  taper  a,  directly,  and  also  by  a 
small  quantity  of  white  light  from  b,  not  directly,  but  by  reflection  ftoTti 
the  sides  of  the  room,  or  from  other  objects.  The  direct  red  light  coming 
from  B,  through  the  red  glass  c,  is  intercepted  by  d  ;  and  the  small  quan- 
tity of  this  red  light,  which  can  arrive  at  the  space  d,  v,  by  reflection,  is 
not  worth  mentioning ;  the  green  shadow  d,  v,  therefore,  is  illumined  by 
a  small  quantity  of  white  light,  and  our  business  is  to  explain  why  it  should 
appear  green  to  the  eye. 

*  I  call  It  white  light  because  it  is  nearly  so,  and  because  it  answers  all  the  puzpoaea  «rf 
nerfectly  white  light  in  such  an  experiment,  supposed  to  be  made  in  a  room  without  oaylictLt. 
When  actually  compared  with  daylight,  is  is  found  to  be  yellowish,  or  even  orange-cokmred. 
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13.  Keep  in  mindtbat  the  idea  of  a  perfect  shadow  excludes  all  Ught,  and 
that  the  space  d,  v,  is  an  imperfect  shadow,  illumined,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
a  small  portion  of  white  light  Let  this  small  portion  of  white  light  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  red  Jight  and  green  light,  according  to  what  has 
been  stated  above,  in  Sect  12,  and  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
readily  understood.  For  we  must  now  attend  to  the  strong  red  light  which 
passes  through  the  glass  c,  and  covers  the  paper  everywhere,  except  in 
tbe^space  d,  v,  where  it  is  intercepted :  the  effect  of  this  strong  light  coming 
up  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  shadow  d,  v,  is  such  as  to  incapacitate  the 
eye  from  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  weaker  red  light  contained  in  the 
shadow  D,  V,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  really  of  a  weak  dull  white  colour, 
but  which,  because  its  red  light  cannot  be  seen,  appears  green  ta  the  eye. 

14.  This  effect  of  rendering  the  organs  of  perception  insensible  to 
weaker  excitations,  by  strongly  exciting  those  organs,  is  analogous  to  the 
constitution  of  the  human  frame  in  many  instances.  Accustom  the  eye  either 
to  much  light,  or  to  intense  colours,  and,  for  a  time,  it  will  hardly  discern 
anything  by  a  dull  light,  or  by  feeble  colours,  provided  the  feeble  colours 
be  of  the  »ame  kind  with  the  previous  strong  ones.  Thus,  after  it  has  been 
excited  by  an  intense  red,  for  example,  it  will,  for  a  time,  be  insensible  to 
weak  red  colours,  yet  it  will  still  easily  perceive  a  weak  green,  or  blue,  &c., 
as  in  the  instance  before  us  respecting  the  shadow  d,  v,  where  the  green 
part  of  the  compound  still  affects  the  eye,  after  the  red  has  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  owing  to  the  previous  excitation  of  a  stronger  red.* 

15.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only  'with  the  eye,  it  is  the  same  with  every 
other  sense ;  precise  instances  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the  taste,  the  smell, 
the  touch,  &c.,  will  occur  plentifully  to  every  one. 

16.  I  consider  this  solution  of  the  appearances  of  the  colours  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  Here  it  is  applied  only  to  one  instance,  but  it  is  equally 
Applicable  to  all  the  rest ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  account  for  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  seem  to  have  embarrassed  Count  Rumford,  in  his  very 
ingenious  and  entertaining  paper,  Phil.  Trans.  1794,  p.  107.  Also  in  Dr. 
Priestley's  History  of  Optics,  p.  436,  there  is  a  curious  Chapter,  containing 
the  observations  of  philosophers  on  blue  and  green  shadows;  the  true  cause 
of  these  shadows  is  not,  I  think,  there  mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  entertain- 
ing to  read  that  Chapter  with  these  principles  in  the  mind. 

17.  When  the  sun  has  been  near  setting  on  a  summer  evening,  I  have 
often  observed  most  beautiful  blue  shadows  upon  a  white  marble  chimney- 


*  This  dtotinetion  should  always  be  kept  In  mind,  tat,  anless  the  eye  han  been  abaolntely 
beared  or  weakened  by  excessive  excitation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  strong  excitations 
<tf  it,  whether  immediately  preceding  weaker  ones,  or  contemporaneous  with  them,  much  im- 
Pf09t  its  sensibility  in  regard  to  those  weaker  ones,  provided  only  that  they  be  of  a  diferent 
^iss.  If  the  tje  has  been  excited  by  a  lively  red  colour,  it  will  scarcely  perceive  a  weak  red, 
out  it  will  perceive  a  weak  green  much  better,  on  account  of  the  previous  excitation  by  the 
*t'ong  red ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  that,  in  looking  at  a  red  colour,  the  eve  wastes  none  of  that 
nervoos  sensibility  which  is  necessary  for  its  seeing  a  green  colour ;  and  the  same  reasoning 
oolds  in  an  other  cases  where  the  colours  are  contrasts  to  each  other.  For  such  colours  seem 
toeaptbie  of  mixing  with  each  other,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  when  red  and  yellow 
we  mixed  together,  and  oroduce  a  compound  evidently  parUking  of  the  obvious  properties  of 
**>«  two  IngrMlients.  Wlien  contrasu  are  mixed  together,  as  red  and  green,  these  colours  seem 
<lestrurtlve  of  each  other,  and  eflbct  a  compound  approaching  to  whiteness.  Similar  observa- 
tioiis  may  be  made  on  the  other  senses. 
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piece.  In  this  case,  the  weak  white  light  of  the  evening,  which  illumines 
the  shaded  part  of  the  marble,  is  to  be  considered  as  compounded  of  two 
colours,  orange  and  blue.  The  direct  orange  rays  of  die  sun  at  this  time, 
render  the  orange  part  invisible,  and  leave  tlie  blue  In  perfection. 

18.  And  in  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  that  beautiAil  and  easy  ex- 
periment mentioned  by  Count  Rumford,  p.  103,  Phil.  Trans.  1794,  where 
a  burning  candle  in  the  day-time  produces  two  shadows,  and  one  of  them  of 
a  most  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  experiment  is  the  more  valuable,  aa  it 
may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  day  with  a  burning  candle.  AlnuMt 
darken  a  room,  and  then  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle  and  a  little  daylight, 
produce  two  shadows  of  any  small  object,  as  of  a  pencil,  &c.,  one  from  the 
candle,  and  another  from  the  daylight  received  at  a  small  opening  of  one  of 
the  window-shutters ;  the  light  of  the  candle  will  appear  orange^oloured 
in  the  day-time,  and  so  will  that  shadow  of  the  body  which  belongs  to,  or 
is  made  by,  the  daylight;  but  the  shadow  of  the  body  made  by  the  candle, 
will  surprise  any  person,  by  being  of  a  fme  blue. 

19.  More  than  once  I  have  been  agreeably  struck  with  this  i4)pearance, 
produced  unintentionally  when  I  have  been  writing  by  candle-light  on  a 
winter's  morning ;  upon  the  daylight  being  let  in,  the  shadow  of  my  pen 
and  lingers  in  the  orange-light  of  the  candle,  were  beautifully  blue. 

20.  I  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  harmony  of  odours,  of  which 
])ainter8  speak  so  much ;  according  to  the  explanation  here  given,  our  key 
to  the  solution  of  every  case  of  harmony  and  of  contrast,  is  to  consider  what 
is  the  other  colour,  simple  or  compound,  which,  joined  to  a  given  one,  simple 
or  compoimd,  will  constitute  whiie.  Thus  red,  requires  green ;  yellow, 
purple ;  blue,  orange ;  and  vice  versd,  the  mixtures  in  proper  proportions 
will  be  white. 

21.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Prop.  6.  part  2,  of  book  i.  Optics,)  has  given  a 
metliod  for  judging  of  the  colour  of  the  compound  in  any  known  mixture 
of  primary  colours,  but  it  is  not  easy,  even  for  mathematicians,  to  put  his 
rules  in  practice.  Ihe  gentleman  who  consulted  me  on  this  subject  of 
shadows,  has  been  accustomed,  for  a  long  time,  to  assist  his  memory,  when 
he  is  painting,  by  the  use  of  the  simple  diagram  [fig.  123].  Let  a,  t,  b,  re- 
]>resent  the  three  uncompounded  colours,  red,  yellow,  blue ;  and  let  o,  o,  p, 
represent  the  compounds  orange,  green,  and  purple ;  it  is  evident  that,  to  make 
a  deeper  orange,  we  must  add  more  red ;  and  to  make  a  bluer  green,  we 
must  add  more  blue ;  and  to  make  the  purple  redder,  we  must  add  more 
red,  and  vice  versd  :  but  besides  this,  the  diagram  puts  us  in  mind  that  o  is 
the  contrast  to  r,  and  that,  therefore,  those  two  colours  cannot  be  mixed 
without  approaching  to  a  dull  whiteness,  or  greyness ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Y  and  p,  and  of  b  and  o :  these  colours  are  also  contrasts  to  each 
other ;  by  mixture  they  destroy  each  other,  and  produce  a  whiteness,  or 
greyness,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  perfect ;  but  when  kept  distinct, 
they  are  found  to  make  each  other  look  more  brilliant  by  being  brought 
close  together:  and  all  this  is  agreeable  to  what  b  said  in  Sect.  11,  and  in 
the  note  to  Sect.  14. 

22.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  produce 
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a  perfect  white  by  the  mixture  of  only  two  primary  colours,  and  seems  to 
doubt  whether  such  a  white  can  be  compounded  even  of  three.  He  tells 
us,  that  one  part  of  red  lead,  and  five  parts  of  verdigris,  composed  a 
dun  colour,  like  that  of  a  mouse;  but  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  mili- 
tates against  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  cause  of  the  coloured 
shadows  of  bodies ;  for  even  supposing  that  there  did  not  exist  in  nature  any 
two  bodies  of  such  colours  as  to  form  perfect  whiteness  by  their  mixture ; 
or,  to  go  stiU  further,  supposing  that  no  two  prismatic  colours  of  the  sun 
could  form  a  compound  perfectly  white ;  still  the  facts  and  reasonings  here 
stated  respecting  the  mixtures  of  such  colours  as  are  called  contrasts,  are 
so  near  the  truth,  that  they  furnish  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  appearances 
of  the  colours  of  the  shadows  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  terms 
by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  colours,  have  not  a  very  accu- 
rate or  precise  meaning,  and  particularly  those  terms  which  denote  colours 
that  are  known  to  be  mixtures  of  others,  as  green,  purple,  and  orange : 
neither  the  prismatic  green,  nor  the  colour  of  any  known  green  body,  may, 
perhaps,  combine  with  red  so  as  to  make  actually  an  accurate  white,  and  yet 
the  existence  or  composition  of  such  a  green  may  not  be  impossible.  The 
phUosophical  reader  will  clearly  perceive,  that  no  argument  of  any  weight 
can  be  drawn  from  considerations  of  this  sort  against  this  theory  of  coloured 
shadows. 

23.  Every  one  knows  that  red  colours  and  yellow  colours  mixed  together, 
in  different  proportions,  produce  orange  colours  of  various  kinds:  also 
that  reds  and  blues  produce  purples  and  violets ;  and,  lastly,  that  blues  and 
yellows  produce  greens  in  great  variety ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
green,  purple,  and  orange  colours,  are,  as  it  were,  almost  annihilated  by 
mixture,  and  much  improved  by  contiguity  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
colours  respectively. 

The  little  diagram  [^.  123],  suggests  all  these  things  to  the  memory, 
and  agreat  many  more  of  the  same  kind;  and,  therefore,  must  be  extremely 

[Fig.  123.] 
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useful  to  the  artist  who  is  endeavouring  to  produce  certain  effects  by  con- 
trast, harmony,  &c.,  but  it  should  always  be  carefully  remembered,  that  it 
contributes  nothing  to  the  proof  of  any  of  the  truths  here  advanced ;  the 
proof  rests  upon  the  reasons  given  for  each  of  them  respectively. 

This  curious  and  satisfactory  theory  demoiistrates  that  the 
choice  of  colours  which  so  often  distinguishes  good  fix)m  bad 
taste  in  manufactures,  furniture,  dress,  and  in  every  circum- 
stance where  colour  may  be  artificially  introduced,  is  not  the 
effect  of  chance,  or  fancy,  but  guided  by  certain  general  laws 

of  NATURE. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  wonderful  coincidence  be- 
tween sound  and  colours,  and  proves,  mathematically,  that  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  colours  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  cor- 
respond with  the  parts  of  a  musical  chord,  when  it  is  so 
divided  as  to  sound  the  notes  of  an  octave.  So  this  resem- 
blance may  now  be  considered  as  extending  fiirther,  for,  as  in 
music,  so  likewise  in  colours,  it  will  be  found  that  harmony 
consists  in  distance  and  contrast,  not  in  similitude  or  approxi- 
mation. Two  notes  near  each  other,  are  grating  to  the  ear, 
and  are  called  discords;  in  like  manner,  two  colours  very  near 
each  other,  are  impleasing  to  the  sight,  and  may  be  called 
discordant ;  this  may  be  proved  by  covering  all  the  colours  in 
the  preceding  diagram  except  the  two  adjoining,  which,  in 
every  part  of  the  scale,  will  appear  discordant ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  two  sides  be  covered  in  any  direction  so  as 
only  to  shew  the  two  opposite  colours,  they  will  appear  in 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  this  experiment  con- 
firms the  good  taste  of  those  who,  in  the  choice  of  colours, 
oppose  reds  to  greens,  yellows  to  purples,  and  blues  to 
oranges,  &c.  But  instead  of  contrasting  these  colours,  they 
are  mixed,  or  so  blended,  as  not  to  appear  each  distinctly,  as 
in  silks  or  linens  where  the  stripes  are  too  narrow;  when 
seen  at  a  little  distance,  instead  of  relieving,  they  will  destroy 
each  other.  In  the  application  of  this  theory  to  some  familiar 
instances,  particularly  in  the  furniture  of  rooms,  I  have 
observed  that  two  colours,  here  deemed  discordant,  may  be 
used  without  offending  the  eye,  as  green  and  blue,  or  green 
and  yellow;  but  I  have  always  considered  such  assortment 
intolerable,  imless  one  were  very  dark,  and  the  other  very 
light ;  and  thus  the  effect  is  again  produced  by  contrast,  al- 
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though  on  a  different  principle ;  it  is  the  contrast,  not  hetween 
colours,  hut  hetween  light  and  darkness. 

So  fer  this  theory  is  perfectly  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
works  of  arty  but,  when  carried  to  those  of  nature^  I  confess 
my  inability  to  reconcile  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  with  certain 
appearances  which  seem  to  contradict  it 

By  the  universal  consent  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
harmony  of  colours,  it  is  allowed  that,  in  works  of  art,  the 
juxta  position  of  bright  blues  and  greens  is  discordant  to  the 
eye,  and  the  reason  of  this  discordance  has  been  shewn  by  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Yet  these  are  the  two  prevailing  colours 
in  nature;  and  no  person  ever  objected  to  the  want  of  harmony 
in  a  natural  landscape,  because  the  sky  was  hluey  and  the  surr 
fiice  of  the  earth  covered  with  greens y  except  he  viewed  it  with 
a  painter's  eye,  and  considered  the  difficulty,  or  even  impossi- 
bility, of  exciting  the  same  pleasurable  sensations  by  transfer- 
ring these  colours  to  his  canvas ;  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
solve  this  seeming  paradox,  is,  by  observing  that  the  works  of 
nature,  and  those  of  art,  must  ever  be  placed  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  firom  the  different  scale  of  their  proportions ; 
and  whether  we  compare  the  greater  efforts  of  man,  Mdth  the 
system  in  which  the  world  he  inhabits  forms  but  an  incon- 
siderable speck ;  or  the  most  exquisite  miniature  of  mechanism 
with  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  in  an  insect,  we  must 
equally  feel  the  deficiency  of  comparison,  the  incompetency  of 
imitation,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  human  system.  Yet, 
while  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement,  the  man  of  taste,  and 
the  true  philosopher,  will  feel  such  agreement  existing  in  the 
laws  of  nature  as  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Design  ;  while,  to  the  sceptic,  whether  in  moral 
or  in  natural  philosophy,  the  best  answer  v^  be  in  the  words 
of  the  poet : — 

'*  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 
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ADVERTISExMENT. 


The  following  "  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  of  Taste  in 
Landscape  Gardening  "  has  been  produced  in  consequence  of  a 
request  from  Professor  Martyn,  that  I  would  furnish  him 
with  some  matter  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  Miller's  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary;  in  the  Preface  to  which,  he  proposes  to 
"  take  up  the  History  of  Landscape  Gardening  from  the 
period  when  Mr.  Walpole  left  off,  and  to  trace  it  from  Kent, 
through  Brown,  to  the  present  time." 

Having  also  been  called  on  by  my  bookseller  for  a  new 
edition  of  my  "  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening,"  I  have  directed  that  work  to  be  re- 
printed without  any  alteration  or  addition,  considering  it  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  original  subscribers  and  purchasers  of  so 
expensive  a  volume,  not  to  make  the  second  edition  more 
perfect  than  the  first. 

I  have  also  been  desired  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
first  work,  entitled,  "  Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gar- 
dening," of  which,  only  250  copies  being  published  by  Messrs. 
Boydells  in  1794,  the  book  is  become  so  scarce,  that  above 
four  times  the  original  price  has  been  paid  for  some  copies. 
In  compliment  to  the  present  possessors  of  that  work,  I  have 
determined  never  to  publish  another  costly  edition  of  it  with 
plates,  but  rather  to  extract  from  it  such  matter  as  may  not 
interfere  with  the  quarto  volume ;  incorporating  it  with  such 
further  observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art 
as  have  occurred  from  more  recent  practice:  to  which  are 
added,  answers  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  art  by  some  lat« 
publications* 
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Although  I  am  aware  of  the  utility  of  plates  to  exemplify 
many  parts  of  this  subject^  and  that  one  stroke  of  the  pencil 
will  often  say  more  than  a  page  with  the  pen,  yet  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  engraving  has  hitherto  so  confined  my 
opinions  to  a  certain  class  of  purchasers,  that  they  have  been 
either  not  generally  known,  or  they  have  been  repeated  by 
some  without  acknowledgment,  and  misrepresented  by  others 
without  sufficient  quotation. 

Harestreety  near  Romford, 
1800. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  volume  being  a  republieatioii  of ''  Hints  and 
Sketches,"  we  have,  of  course,  confined  ourselves  to  reprinting  what  has  not 
before  appeared,  either  in  that  work  or  in  the  Obtervatiofu.-^.  C.  L.] 
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PART  I. 

HISTORICAL   NOTICES. 

Taste  influenced  by  Fashion, — ^Every  revolution  in  the 
taste  of  a  country  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  revolutions  in  its  laws^  its  customs^  and  opi- 
nions— ^the  love  of  change  or  novelty  in  a  few,  and  of  sameness 
or  imitation  in  the  many.  And  however  the  pride  of  system 
may  revolt  at  taste  being  influenced  and  liable  to  change  with 
the  &shions  of  the  day,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  for 
taste,  that  may  not  be  shaken  by  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  public,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Thus,  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  mankind,  though  an 
old  fashion  may  be  most  rational,  yet  a  received  new  fashion 
will  be  deemed  in  the  best  taste.  This  leads  me  to  consider 
the  origin  of  what  is  called  fashion,  and,  by  the  multitude, 
generally  considered  as  taste. 

Origin  of  Fashion. — Although  each  individual  may  have 
the  power  of  thinking,  yet  the  mass  of  mankind  act  without 
thought,  and,  like  sheep,  follow  a  leader  through  the  various 
paths  of  life.  Without  this  natural  propensity  for  imitation, 
every  member  of  society  would  hold  a  different  opinion,  and 
the  world  would  be  at  perpetual  warfare.  Indeed,  every  dis- 
agreement, from  the  enmity  of  nations  to  the  petty  squabbles 
of  a  parish,  is  caused  and  conducted  by  some  leader,  whom  the 
multitude  follow,  imitate,  and  support. 

This  is  the  origin  of  changes,  in  customs  or  fiishions,  in 
every  shape.  Opinions  are  declared  by  one  man,  and  followed 
by  the  many.  If  persons  only  of  superior  sense  were  the 
leaders,  or  if  mankind  always  examined  what  they  followed, 
fashion  might,  perhaps,  be  more  reasonable :  but  this  supposes 
mankind  always  to  act  like  rational  beings,  which  is  contrary  to 
every  test  <rf  experience. 
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Therefore,  whether  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  philosophy, 
in  medicine,  in  language,  in  the  arts,  in  dress,  in  equipage,  in 
furniture,  or  in  the  most  trifling  concerns  of  life,  we  see 
thousands  move  in  the  way  that  some  one  has  gone  before : 
and  if  it  be  too  great  a  stretch  of  thought  to  mark  a  new  track, 
it  is  also  too  great  to  investigate  whether  the  new  track 
marked  out  by  another  be  good  or  bad. 

Changes,  by  whom  made. — Changes  in  the  &shion,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  customs  of  a  country,  become  a  source  of 
wealth  and  commerce,  and  contribute  to  those  daily  occupa- 
tions which  make  life  preferable  in  civilized  society.  Th& 
clown  and  the  savage  require  no  change,  no  variety ;  and  the 
vulgar,  who  are  one  degree  above  them,  slowly  adopt  the 
changes  of  others,  although  they  insensibly  slide  into  the 
fashion.  On  the  contrary,  the  nice  observer,  the  *  elegantite 
formarum  spectator'  [exact  judge  of  beauty],  eagerly  seizes  and 
imitates  whatever  appears  new ;  and,  perhaps,  without  inquir- 
ing into  its  reasonableness  or  propriety.  Thus,  forms  and 
fashions  of  one  climate  are  often  brought  into  another,  without 
attending  to  their  uses  or  original  intentions. 

Fashions  in  dress,  in  furniture,  &c.  are  comparatively 
harmless ;  they  soon  pass  away,  and  become  ridiculous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  their  dates.  Thus  we  laugh  at  the 
odd  figures  of  our  ancestors  on  canvas,  and  wonder  at  the  bad 
taste  of  old  worm-eaten  furniture,  without  reflecting  that,  in 
a  few  years,  our  own  taste  will  become  no  less  obsolete. 

But  in  the  more  lasting  works  of  art,  fitshion  should  be 
guided  by  common  sense,  or  we  may  perpetuate  absurdities. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  general  rage  for  destroying  those  old 
English  buildings  called  Gothic;  and  for  introducing  the 
architecture  of  a  hot  coimtry,  ill  adapted  to  a  cold  one — as 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  portico  to  the  north  front  of  an 
English  house,  or  the  Indian  verandah  as  a  shelter  from  the 
cold  east  winds  of  this  climate. 

In  Gardening. — Fashion  has  had  its  full  influence  on  gar- 
dening, as  on  architecture,  importing  models  from  foreign 
countries.  The  gardens  in  England  have,  at  one  time,  imi- 
tated those  of  Italy,  and,  at  another,  those  of  Holland. 

Italian  style. — The  Italian  style  of  gardens  consisted  in 
ballustraded  terraces  of  masonry,  magnificent  flights  of  steps, 
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arcades^  and  architectural  grottos,  lofty  clipped  hedges,  with 
niches  and  recesses,  enriched  by  sculpture.  This  was  too 
costly  for  general  use ;  and  where  it  was  adopted,  as  at  Non- 
such, and  some  other  palaces,  it  was  discovered  to  be  in- 
applicable to  the  climate  of  England ;  and  no  traces  now 
remain  of  it,  except  in  some  pictures  of  Italian  artists.  *^ 

Dutch  style. — To  this  succeeded  the  Dutch  garden,  intro- 
duced by  King  William  III.,  and  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  for  half  a  century.  It  consisted  of  sloped  terraces  of 
grass,  regular  shapes  of  land  and  water,  formed  by  art,  and 
quaintly  adorned  with  trees  in  pots,  or  planted  alternately,  and 
clipped,  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  regularity  of  shape. 
These  were  the  kind  of  terraces,  and  not  those  of  the  grand 
Italian  style,  which  Brown  destroyed,  by  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  groimd  to  its  original  shape. 

English  style. — He  observed  that  Nature,  distorted  by 
great  labour  and  expense,  had  lost  its  power  of  pleasing, 
with  the  loss  of  its  novelty ;  and  that  every  place  was  now  be- 
come nearly  alike.  He  saw  that  more  variety  might  be 
introduced  by  copying  Nature,  and  by  assisting  her  operations. 
Under  his  guidance,  a  total  change  in  the  £sishion  of  gardens 
took  place;  and  as  the  Dutch  style  had  superseded  the 
ItaUan,  so  the  English  garden  became  the  imiversal  fashion. 
Under  the  great  leader.  Brown,  or  rather  those  who  patronised 
his  discovery,  we  were  taught  that  Nature  was  to  be  our  only 
model.  He  lived  to  establish  a  fashion  in  gardening,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  endure  as  long  as  Nature  should 
exist. 

Nature  :  Brown's  model. — Nature  is  alike  the  model  to  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  gardener,  who  all  profess  to  be  her 
imitators :  but  how  few  have  genius  or  taste  to  avoid  becom- 
ing mannerists!  Brown  copied  Nature ,  his  illiterate  followers 
copied  him  ;  and,  in  such  hands,  without  intending  to  injure 
his  £Eune,  or  to  depart  from  his  principles,  the  fashion  of 
English  gardening  was  in  danger  of  becoming  more  tiresome, 

*  Some  mention  of  the  French  style  of  gardening  may  here  he  ^- 
pected ;  hut  as  this  was  only  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  style,  and  was  never 
generally  adopted  in  England,  it  is  pvirposely  omitted ;  although,  in  prac- 
tice, I  hiaTe  occasionally  availed  myself  of  its  more  massive  Trellis,  Boccages, 
ftnd  Cabmeli  de  Ferdure^  to  enliven  the  scenery  of  a  flower  garden. 
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insipid^   and  unnatural^  than  the  worst  style  of  Italian  or 
Dutch  examples. 

Brown^s  style  corrupted. — Mr.  Brown,  after  his  death,  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  numerous  herd  of  his  foremen  and 
working  giJrdeners,  who,  from  having  executed  his  designs, 
became  consulted^  as  well  as  employed^  in  the  seyeral  works 
which  he  had  entrusted  them  to  superintend.  Among  these, 
one  person  had  deservedly  acquired  great  credit  at  Harewood, 
at  Holkham,  and  other  places,  by  the  execution  of  gravel 
walks,  the  planting  of  shrubberies,  and  other  details  belonging 
to  pleasure  grounds,  which  were  generally  divided  from  the 
park  by  a  sunk  fence,  or  ha  !  ha  !  and  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  country,  and  the  art,  if  he  had  confined  his  talents 
within  such  boundary.  Unfortunately,  without  the  same  great 
ideas,  he  fancied  he  might  improve  by  enlarging  his  plans. 
This  introduced  all  that  bad  taste  which  has  been  attributed  to 
his  great  master,  Brown. 

Extent  mistaken  for  Beauty. — Hence  came  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  greatness  of  dimensions  would  produce  greatness 
of  character :  hence  proceeded  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
naked  lawn ;  the  tedious  lengths  of  belts  and  drives ;  the  use- 
less breadth  of  meandering  roads ;  the  tiresome  monotony  of 
shrubberies,  and  pleasure  grounds;  the  naked  expanse  of 
waters,  unaccompanied  by  trees ;  and  all  the  unpicturesque 
features  which  disgrace  modem  gardening,  and  which  have 
brought  on  Brown's  system  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  bare 
and  bald.  Yet  such  is  the  fondness  for  what  is  great  by 
measurement,  that  the  beauty  of  parks  is  estimated  by  the 
acre,  and  the  perfection  of  walks  and  drives  computed  by  the 
mile,  although  we  look  at  them  without  interest,  and  fly  from 
them  to  farms  and  fields,  even  preferring  a  conmion  or  a  heathy 
to  the  dull  round  of  a  walk  or  drive,  without  objects  and  with- 
out variety. 

Park  Scenery. — ^When,  by  this  false  taste  for  extent, 
parks  had  become  enlarged  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  of 
prudence  and  economy  in  the  occupation,  it  then  became 
advisable  to  allot  large  portions  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  within  the  belt  or  outline  of  this  useless  and 
extravagant  inclosure ;  and  thus  great  part  of  the  interior  of 
a  park  is  become  an  arable  fSEmn.      Hence  arises  the  necesslQr 
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of  contracting  that  portion  of  an  estate^  in  which  beauty, 
rather  than  profit,  is  to  be  considered. 

Garden  Scenery.  —  Much  of  the  controversy  concerning 
modem  gardening  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
precision  in  our  language.  Gardening  is  alike  applied  to  the 
park,  the  lawn,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  kitchen  garden ;  and 
thus  the  scenery  of  one  is  blended  with  that  of  another,  when 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  garden  scenery,  park 
scenery,  and  forest  iJcenery,  as  between  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, and  uncultivated  nature.  The  first  is  an  artificial  object, 
and  has  no  other  pretence  to  be  natural,  than  what  it  derives 
from  the  growth  of  the  plants  which  adorn  it :  their  selection, 
their  disposition,  their  culture,  must  all  be  the  work  of  art ; 
and  instead  of  that  invisible  line,  or  hidden  fence,  which  sepa- 
rates the  mown  turf  from  the  lawn  fed  by  cattle,  it  is 
more  rational  to  shew  that  the  two  objects  are  separated, 
if  the  fence  is  not  unsightly ;  otherwise,  we  must  either 
suppose  that  cattle  are  admitted  to  crop  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  or  that  flowers  and  shrubs  are  absurdly  planted  in  a 
pasture  exposed  to  cattle,  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  we  must  banish  flowers  entirely  from  the  windows  of  a 
house,  and  suppose  it  to  stand  on  a  naked  grass  field.  *^ 

By  the  avenues  and  symmetrical  plantations  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  artificial  garden  was  extended  too  fitr  from  the 
mansion ;  but,  in  the  modem  gardening,  the  natural  lawn  is 
brought  too  near. 

JExample  from  Wohum. — As  there  are  few  palaces  in 
England  that  can  vie  in  magnificence  with  that  of  Wobum,  it 
may  furnish  an  example  of  greatness  in  variety  and  character 
in  its  garden  scenery,  without  making  its  dimensions  the 
standard  of  its  greatness.  The  mansion  is  connected  with  its 
appendages,  such  as  the  stables,  riding-house,  tennis-court, 
orangery,  Chinese-pavilion,  game-larder,  &c.  &c.,  by  a 
corridor,  or  covered  passage,  of  considerable  length,  which  is 

•  Fences  are  not  objectionable  wben  they  mark  a  separation,  and  not  a 
bonndaiy  of  property.  Thus  a  park-pale  marks  the  precise  limits  of  the 
park,  and  a  hedge  before  a  wood  renders  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  wood 
belonging  to  tome  other  person,  and,  therefore,  acts  as  a  boundary  :  but  the 
hurdle,  which  makes  a  temporary  division  of  a  lawn,  or  a  light  open  fence 
that  divides  the  garden  from  the  park,  can  only  offend  the  fastidious  cntic, 
who  objects  to  afi  fences,  without  knowing  or  assigning  any  reason. 

2u 
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enriched  with  flowers  and  creeping  plants.  This  passage  is 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  hot-houses  in  the  forcing 
garden,  which  is  to  form  a  centre,  for  a  series  of  diflFerent 
gardens,  under  the  following  heads : — 

The  terrace  and  parterre  near  the  house. 

The  private  garden,  only  used  by  the  family. 

The  rosary,  or  dressed  flower  garden,  in  front  of  the  green- 
house. 

The  American  garden,  for  plants  of  that  country  only. 

The  Chinese  garden,  surrounding  a  pool  in  front  of  the 
great  Chinese  pavilion,  to  be  decorated  with  plants  from 
China. 

The  botanic  garden,  for  scientific  classing  of  plants. 

The  animated  garden,  or  menagerie. 

And,  lastly,  the  English  garden,  or  shrubbery  walk,  con- 
necting the  whole  ;  sometimes  commanding  views  into  each  of 
these  distinct  objects,  and  sometimes  into  the  park  and  distant 
country. 

The  word  Gardening  misapplied, — By  a  strange  perversion 
of  terms,  what  is  called  modem,  or  English  gardening y  seldom 
includes  the  useful  garden^  and  has  changed  the  name  of  the 
ornamental  garden  into  pleasure  ground.  But  it  is  not  the 
name  only  that  has  been  changed ;  the  character  of  a  garden 
is  now  lost  in  that  of  the  surroimding  park,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  map  that  they  can  be  distinguished ;  while  an  invisible 
fence  marks  the  separation  between  the  cheerful  lawn  fed  by 
cattle,  and  the  melancholy  lawn  kept  by  the  roller  and  the 
scythe.  Although  these  lawns  are  actually  divided  by  a 
barrier  as  impassable  as  the  ancient  garden  wall,  yet  they  are 
apparently  united  in  the  same  landscape,  and, 

"  wrapt  all  o*er  in  everlasting  green, 


Make  one  dull,  vapid,  smooth  and  tranquil  scene.*' 

R.  P.  Knight. 

Similitude  between  House  and  Gardens, — The  gardens,  or 
pleasure-grounds,  near  a  house,  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
difierent  apartments  belonging  to  its  state,  its  comfort,  and  its 
pleasure.  The  magnificence  of  a  house  depends  on  the 
number  as  well  as  the  size  of  its  rooms ;  and  the  similitude 
between  the  house  and  the  garden  may  be  justly  extended  to 
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the  mode  of  decoration.  A  large  lawn,  like  a  large  room, 
when  unfurnished,  displeases  more  than  a  small  one.  If  only 
in  part,  or  meanly  furnished,  we  shall  soon  leave  it  with 
disgust ;  whether  it  be  a  room  covered  with  the  finest  green 
baize,  or  a  lawn  kept  with  the  most  exquisite  verdure,  we 
look  for  carpets  in  one,  and  flowers  in  the  other. 

K,  in  its  unfurnished  state,  there  chance  to  be  a  looking- 
glass  without  a  frame,  it  can  only  reflect  the  bare  walls ;  and 
thus  a  pool  of  water,  without  surrounding  objects,  reflects 
only  the  nakedness  of  the  scene.  This  similitude  might  be 
extended  to  all  the  articles  of  furniture,  for  use  or  ornament, 
required  in  an  apartment,  comparing  them  with  the  seats,  and 
buildings,  and  sculpture  appropriate  to  a  garden. 

Its  application. — Thus,  the  pleasure-groimd  at  Wobum  re- 
quires to  be  enriched  and  furnished  like  its  palace,  where  good 
taste  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  It  is  not  by  the  breadth  or 
length  of  the  walk,  that  greatness  of  character  in  garden 
scenery  can  ever  be  supported ;  it  is  rather  by  its  diversity, 
and  the  succession  of  interesting  objects.  In  this  part  of 
a  great  place  we  may  venture  to  extract  pleasure  from  variety^ 
from  contrast^  and  even  from  novelty ^  without  endangering  the 
character  oi  greatness. 

Changes  near  the  House. — In  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
almost  every  mansion  in  the  kingdom  had  its  kitchen  and  fruit- 
gardens,  surrounded  by  walls,  in  the  front  of  the  house.  To 
improve  the  landscape  from  the  windows.  Brown  was  obliged 
to  remove  these  gardens ;  and  not  always  being  able  to  place 
them  near  the  house,  they  were  sometimes  removed  to  a  distance. 
This  inconvenient  part  of  his  system  has  been  most  implicitly 
copied  by  his  followers ;  although  I  observe  that  at  Croome, 
and  some  other  places  where  he  found  it  practicable,  he 
attached  the  kitchen  garden  to  the  offices  and  stables,  &c. 
behind  the  mansion,  surrounding  it  with  a  shrubbery;  and, 
indeed,  such  an  arrangement  is  the  most  natural  and  com- 
modious. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  intimate  connexion  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  garden,  for  its  produce,  and  between  the 
stables  and  the  garden,  for  its  manure,  is  so  obvious,  that 
every  one  must  see  the  propriety  of  bringing  them  as  nearly 
together  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  views  from  the  house ; 
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yet  we  find  in  many  large  parks  that  the  firuit  and  vegetables 
are  brought  from  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  more,  with  all  the 
care  and  trouble  of  packing  for  much  longer  carriage ;  and  th« 
park  is  continually  cut  up  by  dung-carts  passing  from  the 
stables  to  the  distant  gardens. 

Winter  Garden. — To  these  considerations  may  be  added, 
that  thie  kitdien  garden,  even  without  hot-houses,  is  a  different 
climate.  There  are  many  days  in  winter  when  a  warm,  dry, 
but  secluded  walk,  under  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall,  would 
be  preferred  to  the  most  beautiful  but  exposed  landscape;  and 
in  the  spring,  when 

"  Reviving  Nature  seems  again  to  breathe, 
As  loosen 'd  from  the  cold  embrace  of  death/' 

on  the  south  border  of  a  walled  garden  some  early  flowers 
and  vegetables  may  cheer  the  sight,  although  eveiy  plant  is 
elsewhere  pinched  with  the  north-east  winds  peculiar  to  our 
climate  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 

<'  Winter,  still  lingering  on  the  veige  of  spring, 

Retires  reluctant,  and,  from  time  to  time. 

Looks  back,  while  at  his  keen  and  chilling  breath 

Fair  Flora  sickens." 

Stillingfleet. 

Changes  in  Planting. — Straight  Lines. — QtUncuna. — ^Let 
us  now  trace  the  progress  of  change  in  the  fisishions  of 
planting ;  by  which  I  mean  the  various  systems*  adopted  at 
different  periods  for  making  trees  artificial  ornaments.  The 
first  was,  doubtless,  that  of  planting  them  in  a  single  row  at 
equal  distances,  which  prevailed  in  the  garden  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  next  step  was  that  of  doubling  these  straight 
rows,  to  form  shady  walks,  or,  adding  more  rows,  to  make  so 
many  parallel  lines.  But  fashion,  not  content  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  avenues  of  trees  placed  opposite  to  each  other, 
invented  the  quincunx,  by  which  these  straight  lines  were 
multiplied  in  three  different  directions.  As  the  eagerness  for 
adopting  this  fashion  could  not  always  wait  the  tedious  growth 
of  trees,  where  old  woods  existed,  they  were  cut  through  in 
straight  lines  and  vistas,  and  in  the  forms  of  stars  and  paies 
d'oies  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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Regular  Curves. — ^Fashion,  tired  of  the  dull  unifonnity  of 
straight  lines,  was  then  driven  to  adopt  something  new ;  yet, 
ftill  acting  by  geometric  rules,  it  was  changed  to  regular  forms 
of  circles  andi  curves,  in  which  the  trees  were  always  planted 
at  equal  distances*  This  introduced,  also,  the  serpentine  avenue 
for  a  road. 

Platoofu^r^The  next  bold  effort  of  fashion  was  that  of  de- 
parting from  the  equidistant  spaces ;  and  trees  were  planted 
in  patches  or  clumps  (called,  in  some  old  maps,  platoons) : 
these  were  either  square  or  roimd,  alternately  shewing  and 
hiding  the  view  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  and  where  no  view 
was  required,  a  screen,  or  double  row  of  trees,  entirely  shut 
up  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  the  view  was  occasionally 
admitted,  but  still  at  regular  intervals :  this  prevails  in  the 
drives  at  Wobum, 

Avenues  cectsed.^^l  perfectly  remember,  when  I  was  about 
ten  years  old,  that  my  father  (a  man  of  such  general  observa* 
tion,  that  no  umovation  or  novelty  escaped  him)  remarked  to 
me  the  change  which  was  then  taking  place  in  ornamental 
planting;  and  then,  although  little  supposing  how  much  it 
would  become  the  ftiture  study  of  my  life,  I  recollect  his 
observing  the  discovery  made  by  some  ingenious  planter 
(perhaps  Kent  or  Brown),  that  the  straight  line  might  be 
preserved  in  appearance  from  the  ends  of  a  vista,  or  avenue, 
without  actually  filling  up  all  the  sides ;  and  thus  alternate 
openings  of  views  to  the  coimtry  might  be  obtained,  without 
losing  the  grandeur  of  the  straight  line,  which  was  then 
deemed  indispensable.  He  also  observed,  that,  perhaps,  this 
would  lead  to  the  abolishing  of  avenues ;  and  I  believe  few 
were  planted  after  that  date,  viz.^  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

Natural  Planting. — About  this  time  a  total  change  in  the 
fiishion  took  place.  It  was  asserted,  that  nature  must  be  our 
only  model,  and  that  nature  abhorred  a  straight  line ;  it  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Brown's  illiterate  fol- 
lowers should  have  copied  the  means  he  used,  and  not  the 
model  he  proposed:  they  saw  him  prefer  curved  lines  to 
straight  ones;  and  hence  proceeded  those  meandering,  ser- 
pentuie,  and  undulating  lines  in  all  their  works,  which  were, 
unfortunately,  confirmed  by  Hogarth's  recommendation  of  his 
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imaginary  line  of  beauty.  Thus  we  see  roads  sweeping  round, 
to  avoid  the  direct  line,  to  their  object,  and  fences  fSetnciAilly 
taking  a  longer  course;  and  even  belts  and  plantations  in 
useless  curves,  with  a  drive  meandering  in  parallel  lines,  which 
are  full  as  much  out  of  nature  as  a  straight  one.  Thus  has 
fashion  converted  the  belt  or  screen  of  plantation,  introduced 
by  Brown,  into  a  drive  quite  as  monotonous,  and  more  tedious, 
than  an  avenue,  or  vista,  because  a  curved  line  is  always  longer 
than  a  straight  one. 

Brown's  Belt, — Brown's  belt  consisted  of  a  wood,  through 
which  a  road  might  wind  to  various  points  of  view,  or  scenery 
shewn  under  various  circumstances  of  foregroxmd ;  but  the 
drive  was  only  made  among  the  trees,  and  \mder  the  shade 
of  their  branches. 

The  modem  Belt. — The  last  fashion  of  belt,  which  Brown 
never  made,  is  an  open  drive,  so  wide,  that  it  never  goes  near 
the  trees,  and  which  admits  such  a  current  of  air,  that  the 
front  trees  are  generally  the  worst  in  the  plantation :  add  to 
this,  that  two  narrow  slips  of  planting  will  neither  grow  so 
weU,  nor  be  such  effectual  harbours  for  game,  as  deeper 
masses,  especially  when  the  game  are  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  drive  betwixt  them.  The  belt  may  be  useful  as  a  screen, 
but,  unless  very  deep,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  drive,  at 
least  till  after  the  trees  have  acquired  their  growth,  when  a 
drive  may  be  cut  through  the  wood  to  advantage. 

Variety  destroyed  by  its  excess. — It  is  not  only  the  line  of 
the  modem  belt  and  drive  that  is  objectionable,  but  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  plantations  are  made,  by  the  indis- 
criminate mixture  of  every  kind  of  tree.  In  this  system  of 
planting  all  variety  is  destroyed  by  the  excess  of  variety, 
whether  it  is  adopted  in  belts  or  clumps,  as  they  have  been 
technically  called ;  for  example,  if  ten  clumps  be  composed  of 
ten  different  sorts  of  trees  in  each,  they  become  so  many  things 
exactly  similar ;  but  if  each  climip  consist  of  the  same  sort  of 
trees,  they  become  ten  different  things,  of  which  one  may 
hereafter  furnish  a  group  of  oaks,  another  of  ehns,  another  of 
chestnuts,  or  of  thorns,  &c.  In  like  manner,  in  the  modem 
belt,  the  recurrence  and  monotony  of  the  same  mixture  of 
trees,  of  all  the  different  kinds,  through  a  long  drive,  make  it 
the  more  tedious,  in  proportion  as  it  is  long. 
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Wohum  Evergreen  Drive. — I  must  not  here  omit  the  full 
tribute  of  applause  to  that  part  of  the  drive  at  Wobum,  in 
which  evergreens  alone  prevail :  it  is  a  circumstance  of  gran- 
deur, of  variety,  of  novelty,  and,  I  may  add,  of  winter  comfort, 
that  I  never  saw  adopted  in  any  other  place  on  so  magnificent 
a  scale.  The  contrast  of  passing  from  a  wood  of  deciduous 
trees  to  a  wood  of  evergreens,  must  be  felt  by  the  most 
heedless  observer ;  and  the  same  sort  of  pleasure,  though  in  a 
weaker  degree,  would  be  felt  in  the  course  of  a  drive,  if  the 
trees  of  different  kinds  were  collected  in  small  groups  or  masses 
by  themselves,  instead  of  being  blended  indiscriminately. 

Variety^  how  produced. — I  do  not  mean  to  make  separate 
groves  or  woods  of  different  trees,  although  that  has  its 
beauty,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  drive,  to  let  oaks  prevail  in 
some  places,  beech  in  others,  birch  in  a  third ;  and,  in  some 
parts,  to  encourage  such  masses  of  thorns,  hazel,  and  maple, 
hollies,  or  other  brush-wood  of  low  growth,  as  might  best 
imitate  the  thickets  of  a  forest.* 

Forest  Groups. — In  that  part  of  the  forest  near  Layton- 
stone  and  Woodford,  and,  indeed,  in  all  forest  thickets,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  mass  of  thorns,  or  brushwood,  contains  one 
or  more  young  trees,  to  which  it  acts  as  nurse  and  protector ; 
these  trees  require  no  other  defence  against  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  and  they  grow  to  a  prodigious  size ;  but  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  especially  in  Windsor 
forest,  we  often  see  an  aged  thorn  at  the  foot  of  a  venerable 
oak,  forming  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  group- 
like  the  fond  but  decrepid  nurse,  still  clinging  to  her  foster 
child,  though  it  no  longer  needs  her  assistance. 

Avenues. — It  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  fashion  of 
the  present  century  {originally  written  in  1794)  to  destroy 

*  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  any  system  of  planting,  which 
may  ultimately  be  useful  to  this  purpose ;  time,  neglect,  ana  accident,  will 
often  produce  unexpected  beauties.  The  gardener,  or  nurseryman,  makes 
his  holes  at  equal  oistances,  and,  generallv,  in  straight  rows ;  he  then  fills 
the  holes  with  plants,  and  careftuly  avoids  putting  two  of  the  same  sort 
near  each  other ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  make  him  ever  put  two  or  more 
trees  into  the  same  hole,  or  within  a  yard  of  each  other :  he  considers  them 
as  cabbages,  or  turnips,  which  will  rob  each  other's  growth,  unless  placed  at 
equal  distances ;  although,  in  forests,  we  most  admire  those  double  trees,  or 
thick  clusters,  whose  stems  seem  to  rise  from  the  same  root,  entangled  with 
the  roots  of  thorns  and  bushes  in  every  direction. 
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avenues^  as  it  was  in  the  last  to  plant  them ;  and  while  many 
people  think  they  sufficiently  justify  their  opinion,  in  either 
case,  by  saying,  *  I  like  an  avenue,'  or  *  I  hate  an  avenue,'  let 
us  endeavour  to  analyze  this  approbation  or  disgust. 

The  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives  from  the  love  of 
order^  of  unity ^  of  antiquity^  and  of  continuity ^  is,  in  a 
certain  degree,  gratified  by  the  loQg  perspective  view  of  a 
stately  avenue ;  even  when  it  consists  of  trees  in  rows  so  fai 
apart  that  their  branches  do  not  touch :  but  where  they  grow 
so  near  as  to  imitate  the  grandeur^  the  gloomy  shade,  and 
almost  the  shelter  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  we  may  add  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  such  an  avenue  to  all  the  other 
considerations  of  its  beauty •  A  long  avenue,  terminated  by 
a  large  old  mansion,  is  a  magnificent  object,  although  it  may 
not  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  picture ;  but  the  view /rom  such 
a  mansion  is,  perhaps,  among  the  greatest  objections  to  an 
avenue,  because  it  destroys  all  variety  ;  since  the  same 
landscape  would  be  seen  from  every  house  in  the  kingdom, 
if  a  view  between  rows  of  trees  deserves  the  name  of  land- 
scape. 

I^  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  be  placed  an  obelisk,  a 
temple,  or  any  other  eye-trap  (as  it  is  called),  it  will  <mly 
catch  or  please  the  eye  of  ignorance  or  childhood.  The  eye  of 
taste  and  experience  hates  compulsion,  and  turns  with  dii^ust 
from  such  puerile  means  of  attracting  its  notice.  One  great 
mischief  of  an  avenue  is,  that  it  divides  a  park,  and  cuts  it 
into  two  distinct  parts,  destroying  the  unity  of  lawn ;  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  distinguishing  the  ground  on  the  two 
sides  of  such  an  avenue  into  north  and  south  park,  or  east 
and  west  division  of  the  lawn.  « 

But  the  greatest  objection  to  an  avenue  is,  that  (ei^cially 
in  imeven  ground)  it  often  acts  as  a  curtain  drawn  across  the 
most  interesting  scenery :  it  is  in  undrawing  this  curtain  at 
proper  places  that  the  utility  of  what  has  been  called  breaking 
an  avenue  consists. 

li\he  fashion  in  gardening,  like  the  fashion  in  dress^  could 
be  changed  with  no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  expense,  we 
might  follow  its  dictates,  without  any  other  consideration ;  we 
might  boldly  modernise  old  places,  and  reduce  all  improve- 
ment to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  day,  and  alter  them 
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again  on  the  morrow  ;  but  the  change  of  fashion  in  gardening 
destroys  the  work  of  ages^  when  lofty  avenues  are  cut  down 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  were  planted  in  straight 
rows,  according  to  the  fashion  of  former  times.* 

Works  of  Art. — It  is  not,  therefore,  in  compliance  with 
the  modem  fashion  for  destroying  avenues,  that  I  advised  the 
removal  of  a  few  tall  trees  near  the  house  at  Longleat ;  but 
that  the  character  of  greatness,  in  a  work  of  art  like  this 
palace,  should  not  be  obliterated  by  the  more  powerful  agency 
of  nature.  Without  going  back  to  that  taste  when  this  vast 
pile  was  surroimded  by  lines  of  cut  shrubs,  and  avenues  of 
young  trees  newly  planted,  much  of  its  grandeur  might  be 
restored,  by  judiciously  removing  the  encroachments  of  vege- 
tation: of  this  kind  are  some  of  the  tall,  shattered  elms 
remaining,  of  the  avenue  near  the  house,  which  evidently  tend 
to  depress  its  importance. 

Appendages  to  a  Palctce. — ^When  the  artificial  but  magni^ 
fieent  style  of  geometric  gardening  of  Le  Notre  was  changed 
to  the  more  natural  style  of  landscape  gardening,  it  often 
happened  that  too  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  costly 
appendages  of  English  palaces ;  for,  although  near  the  small 
houses  of  country  gentlemen,  the  bams,  and  rick-yards,  and 
kitchen  gardens  might  give  way  to  the  shaven  lawn  in  the 
front  of  such  houses;  yet,  to  place  a  palace  in  the  middle  of  a 
grass  field,  was  one  of  those  excesses  of  innovation  to  which 
all  kinds  of  reform  are  ever  liable. 

•  Every  sacrifice  of  large  trees  must  be  made  with  caution ;  at  the  same 
timei  there  may  be  situations  in  which  trees  are  not  to  be  respected  for  their 
nse ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  which  makes  them  objectionable.  We  find 
that  all  trees  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  valleys  than  on  the  hills ;  and  thus  it 
it  possible  Uiat  very  uneven  ground  may  be  reduced  to  a  level  surface,  if  we 
judge  of  it  by  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  hills  at  Longleat  have  been  boldly 
planted,  and,  at  the  same  period,  many  fast-growing  trees  were  planted  in 
the  valleys ;  these  latter  are  become,  in  many  places,  too  tall  for  their 
iituation.  There  are  tome  limes,  and  planes,  and  lofty  elms  near  the  water, 
in  situations  where  maples  and  crabs,  thorns  and  alders,  or  even  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  would  be  far  more  appropriate. 

There  is  no  error  more  common  than  to  suppose  that  the  planter  may 
not  live  to  see  his  future  woods,  miless  they  consist  of  firs,  and  larches,  and 
Lombardv  poplars,  and  other  fast-growing  trees ;  but  every  day's  experience 
evinces  tbat  man  outlives  the  beauty  of  his  trees,  where  plantations  do  not 
consist  of  oak.  On  the  contrary,  tall  mutilated  planes,  or  woods  of  naked- 
stemmed  firs,  remind  him  that  groups  of  oak  and  groves  of  chestnut  might 
have  been  planted  with  greater  advantage. 
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Example :  Longleat. — The  first  object  of  improvement  at 
Longleat,  within  the  department  of  Art,  should  be  to  restore 
its  architectural  importancci  to  increase  its  greatness,  by 
spreading  its  influence ;  but  this  requires  some  caution.  The 
stables  and  the  offices  should  form  parts  of  one  great  whole ; 
but  if  they  be  too  much  extendedi  or  too  rich  in  design,  they 
will  counteract  this  effect. 

Appendages  attached. — A  palace  must  not  be  a  solitary 
object ;  it  requires  to  be  supported  and  surrounded  by  sub- 
ordinate buildings,  which,  like  the  attendants  on  royalty,  form 
part  of  its  state ;  but  a  building  of  greater  length  than  the 
house,  becomes  a  rival  rather  than  an  humble  attendant :  and 
there  is  some  danger  in  making  stables  and  meaner  oflices 
dispute  with  the  house  in  richness  of  ornament.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  gates,  or  some  elevated  turrets  of  such 
buildings,  present  the  same  character  and  date,  without 
exactly  copying  the  detail  of  those  costly  ornaments  in  which 
the  palace  abounds. 

Detached. — This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  such  large 
buildings  as  may  be  necessary  near  the  house;  but  in  the 
small  buildings  at  a  distance,  the  same  richness  of  ornament 
may  prevail,  where  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  respective 
uses  of  such  buildings.  For  this  reason,  I  recommend  the 
entrance  of  this  place  to  be  marked  by  magnificent  gates, 
rather  than  by  humble  cottages,  however  picturesque.  The 
farm-house,  and  the  poultry-house,  and  pheasantry,  half  buried 
in  wood,  may  preserve  their  humble  and  appropriate  character ; 
but  if  any  building  be  made  conspicuous,  it  should  be  orna- 
mented in  proportion  to  its  situation  and  uses.  Thus,  a 
keeper's  lodge,  or  a  huntsman's  kennel  in  the  valleys,  may  be 
useful,  without  affecting  to  be  ornamental ;  but,  when  it 
occupies  an  elevated  station,  it  should  make  a  part  of  the 
scenery  worthy  of  the  general  character  of  th6  place. 

Separate  Establishment. — One  of  the  greatest  errors  in 
modem  gardening  has  been  that  of  placing  a  large  house,  not 
only  on  a  naked  lawn,  but  in  the  centre  of  it :  to  accomplish 
this,  in  some  places  towns  have  been  removed,  and  villages 
destroyed,  that  the  modem  park  might  surround  it  in  every 
direction.  There  are  many  comforts  and  Qgremens  whidi, 
by  this  practice,  must  be  banished  to  an  inconvenient  distance. 
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such  as  the  gardens,  the  pheasantry  or  menageries,  the  dairy- 
fiurm,  paddocks,  &c.,  and  where,  as  at  Loijigleat,  each  of  these 
is  on  a  very  large  scale,  they  become  so  many  separate 
detached  establishments ;  and,  provided  the  lines  of  commimi- 
cation  be  well  managed,  they  become  so  many  separate  objects 
of  interest  in  the  place.* 

Dairy-farm  Buildings. — The  dairy-farm  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  place  as  the  deer  park,  and,  in  many  respects,  more 
picturesque ;  consisting  of  such  varied  and  pleasing  inclosures, 
and  so  enriched  by  groups  of  trees,  that  it  would  not  be 
improved  by  the  removal  of  any  hedges:  its  character  is 
strictly  preserved  by  the  styl^  of  the  buildings ;  an  old  farm- 
house, a  labourer's  cottage,  a  hay-stack,  or  a  thatched  hovel, 
are  far  more  appropriate  than  the  pseudo  Gothic  dairy,  or  the 
French  painted  trellis  in  a  useful  dairy-farm  ;  but,  in  a  park, 
something  more  is  expected. 

Park  building. — The  park  is  an  appendage  of  magnificence 
rather  than  of  utility,  and  its  decorations,  therefore,  should 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  palace ;  they  should  appear  to 
belong  to  its  state  and  ornament ;  they  should  rather  consist 
of  covered  seats,  a  pavilion,  or  a  prospect  room,  than  objects 
of  mere  use,  as  a  hay-bam,  or  a  cottage ;  because  the  latter 
may  be  found  in  any  grass  field,  but  the  former  denote  a 
superior  degree  of  importance. 

It  has  been  a  practice,  of  late,  to  erect  a  lofty  tower,  column, 
or  obelisk,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  the  park ;  but 
such  practice  tends  to  lessen  the  apparent  greatness  of  a  place; 
for,  as  we  can  seldom  lose  sight  of  so  conspicuous  a  landmark, 
we  are,  in  a  manner,  tethered  to  the  same  object.f 


Concluiian  of  the  Inquiry."^ After  tracii^  the  various  past 
changes   of  taste  in  gardening  and  architecture,   I  cannot 

*  Here  the  distant  kitchen  garden  is  connected  with  the  house  by  a 
pleamre-groundf  so  perfect  in  its  kind  that  it  only  requires  to  be  brought  in 
deter  contact  with  tne  house. 

t  This  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  building  proposed  for  an  eminence 
in  Longleat  Park,  because  this  spot  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  more  lofty 
hills,  and,  therefore,  it  would  only  be  seen  occasionally  along  the  several 
▼alleys,  and  would,  from  every  point  of  view,  become  a  pleasing  embellish- 
ment and  not  an  obtrusive  feature  of  the  place. 
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suppress  my  opinion  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  great 
future  change  in  both  those  arts,  in  consequence  of  our  having 
lately  become  acquainted  with  scenery  and  buildings  in  the 
interior  provinces  of  India.  The  beautiful  designs  published 
by  Danielle  Hodges,  and  other  artists,  have  produced  a  new 
source  of  beauty,  of  elegance,  and  grace,  which  may  justly  vie 
with  the  best  specimens  of  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture : 
and,  although  the  misapplication  of  these  novel  forms  wiD, 
probably,  introduce  much  bad  taste  in  the  future  architecture 
of  this  country,  yet  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  some 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  such  beautiftd  forms  as  have  never 
before  been  adopted  in  Europe.  When  a  partiality  for  such 
forms  is  patronised  and  supported  by  the  highest  rank,  and 
the  most  acknowledged  taste,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
professor  to  raise  the  importance,  by  increasing  the  variety  of 
his  art.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  my 
opinion  has  lately  been  required  in  some  great  works  of  this 
style,  which  are  in  too  early  a  stage  of  progress  to  be  referred 
to  in  this  volume,  although  an  Inquiry  into  the  past  Changes 
in  the  general  Taste  of  a  country  may  properly  conclude  with 
such  notice  concerning  the  future  changes  probably  to  be 
expected. 
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PART  II. 

SCIENTIFIC   DISCUSSIONS. 

Of  Situations  and  Characters, — All  rational  improvement 
of  groimds  is  necessarily  founded  on  a  due  attention  to  the 
Character  and  Situation  of  the  place  to  be  improved :  the 
former  teaches  what  is  advisable^  the  latter  what  is  possible  to 
be  done.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  these  two 
objects,  yet  they  must  be  jointly  taken  into  consideration^ 
because  one  is  often  influenced  by  the  other. 

The  situation  of  a  place  always  depends  on  Nature,  which 
can  only  be  assisted,  but  cannot  be  entirely  changed,  or  greatly 
controlled  by  Art  :  but  the  character  of  a  place  is  wholly 
dependant  on  Art  :  thus  the  house,  the  buildings,  the 
gardens,  the  roads,  the  bridges,  and  every  circumstance  which 
marks  the  habitation  of  man,  must  be  artificial ;  and  although, 
in  the  works  of  art,  we  may  imitate  the  forms  and  graces  of 
nature,  yet,  to  make  them  truly  natural,  always  leads  to 
absurdity. 

Natural  Situations  changed  by  Art. — Where  the  ground 
near  a  mansion  is  evidently  unnatural,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
the  inquiry  by  endeavouring  to  discover  to  what  extent  art 
has  interfered :  three  cases,  nearly  similar  in  this  respect,  have 
occurred  at  Welbeck^  at  Wohum  Abbey,  and  at  Kidbrook. 
The  ground  near  each  of  these  houses  consists  of  a  plain^ 
which  has  been  formed  by  levelling  and  filling  in  the  cavities 
produced  by  the  junction  of  two  brooks,  although  scarcely  any 
traces  remain  of  their  original  courses.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  in  many  parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
destruction  of  woods  has  rendered  the  brooks  and  rivers  almost 
dry;  and,  doubtless,  the  same  cause  has  operated  in  this 
country,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  former  great 
forests.  In  Leland's  "  Itinerary,"  Welbeck  is  described  as  stand* 
ing  at  the  conflux  of  two  streams,  one  of  which  is  now  become 
80  small  as  to  be  carried  through  an  arch  under  ground.  The 
same  thing  is  done  at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  also  at  Kidbrook. 
It  is  now,  perhaps,  equally  impossible  and  unadvisable  to 
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restore  the  ground  to  its  natural  shape ;  but  an  inquiry  into 
such  original  shape  of  ground  feudlitates  the  operaticms  of  any 
change  in  the  surface. 

Levelling  Ground. — In  the  ''Obseryations,  &c/*  many  ex- 
amples are  given  of  changing  the  surface^  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  ^^  moving  ground;'*  to  these  I 'may  add,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  I  have  experienced  in  practice  proceeds 
firom  that  fondness  for  levelling,  so  prevalent  in  all  Brown's 
workmen :  every  hillock  is  by  them  lowered,  and  every  hollow 
filled,  to  produce  a  level  surface ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  with 
jGur  less  expense,  the  surfietce  may  be  increased  in  apparent 
extent  by  raising  the  hills  and  sinking  the  hollows.  Such 
operations  must,  of  course,  be  confined  to  subjects  of  small 
extent,  and  it  is  in  these  that  they  produce  great  beauty  and 
variety.* 

Example  from  Cadogan-^quare. — ^In  disposing  of  the  area 
opposite  Sloane-street,  a  new  mode  of  treatment  for  a  square 
was  adopted.  Instead  of  raising  the  sur&ce  to  the  level  ci 
the  street,  as  had  been  usually  the  custom,  by  bringing  earth 
firom  a  distance,  I  recommended  a  valley  to  be  formed  through 
its  whole  length,  with  other  lesser  valleys  fiowing  into  it,  and 
the  hills  to  be  raised  by  the  ground  so  taken  firom  the  valleys. 
Although,  in  compliance  with  the  general  custom  and  use  of  a 
square,  the  walk  on  two  sides  is  carried  straight,  yet  the  other 
walks  are  made  to  take  such  curves  as  the  supposed  natural 
shapes  of  the  ground  might  warrant ;  and  thus  the  appearance 
of  nature  is,  in  some  degree,  preserved  in  this  evidently  artifi- 
cial subject.  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  the  plan,  a 
brook  was  proposed  to  pass  through  the  valley,  which  might 
have  been  supplied  with  the  overflowings  firom  the  Serpentine 
Biver ;  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  execution. 

Russelt^quare.-^The  different  character  and  situation  of 
Bussell^quare  may  fiimish  another  example.  The  ground  of 
this  area  had  all  been  brought  to  one  level  plain  at  too  great 
an  expense  to  admit  of  its  being  altered ;  and  the  great  size  of 
this  square  is,  in  a  manner,  lost  by  this  insipid  shape. 

^  I  may  refer  to  examples  of  this  mode  of  leve]li]i|^  ground  at  Bulstrode, 
where  two  small  dells  in  the  flower-ffarden  are  united  into  one  valley  ;  and 
at  WOton  Park,  in  that  neiffhhourhood,  where  a  small  valley  haa  been 
formed  between  the  house  ana  the  orangery  with  great  efiect. 
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The  Statue. — Equestrian  Statues  have  usually  been  placed 
in  the  centre  of  public  squares,  but,  in  one  of  such  large 
dimensions,  no  common  sized  object  could  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  was,  therefore,  very  judiciously  determined  (by 
a  committee)  to  place  the  fine  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  now  preparing  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Westmacot,  on 
one  side  of  the  square  fkcing  Bloomsbury,  and  forming  an 
appropriate  perspective,  as  seen  through  the  vista  of  the 
streets  crossing  the  two  squares. 

This  pedestrian  statue,  supported  by  a  group  of  four 
figures,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  will  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  for 
the  breadth  of  the  vista;  though  it  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  middle  of  so  large  a  square.  Much  of  the  effect  of  this 
splendid  ornament  will  depend  on  its  back-ground ;  for, 
although  the  white  pedestal  may  be  relieved  by  the  shrubs 
immediately  behind  it,  the  bronze  figures  should  be  seen 
opposed  to  the  sky.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  I  hope  will 
be  attended  to  in  the  future  pruning  of  those  trees  in  the 
grove  behind  it. 

Details  and  Intention. — As  this  square  is  a  subject  easily 
referred  to,  and  as,  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  growth,  it  will 
be  Uable  to  some  criticism,  because  few  are  in  the  habit  of 
anticipating  the  future  effects  of  plantation,  the  intention  of 
the  plan  is  here  inserted. 

To  screen  the  broad  gravel- walk  from  the  street,  a  compact 
hedge  is  intended  to  be  kept  clipt  to  about  six  feet  high;  this, 
composed  of  hornbeam  and  privet,  will  become  almost  as 
impervious  as  a  hedge  of  laurels,  or  other  evergreens,  which 
will  not  succeed  in  a  London  atmosphere.  Within  the  gravel 
walk  is  a  broad  margin  of  grass,  on  which  the  children  may 
be  kept  always  in  sight  firom  the  windows  of  the  houses  imme- 
diately opposite ;  and,  for  this  reason  (founded  on  the  parti* 
eular  wishes  of  some  mothers),  the  lawn  is  less  clothed  with 
plantation  than  it  might  have  been  on  the  principle  of  beauty 
<»ily.  This  circular  lawn,  or  zone  of  open  space,  surrounds 
the  central  area,  in  which  have  been  consulted  the  future 
eflfect  of  shade,  and  a  greater  degree  of  privacy  or  seclusion. 

The  outline  of  this  area  is  formed  by  a  walk  under  two 
rows  of  lime-trees,  regularly  planted  at  equal  distances,  not  in 
a  perfect  circle,  but  finishing  towards  the  statue  in  two  straight 
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lines  directed  to  the  angle  of  the  pedestal.  It  is  possible  that 
some  fanciful  advocates  for  natural  gardening  will  object  to 
this  disposition  of  the  trees  as  too  formal ;  and  they  will  be 
further  shocked  at  my  expressing  a  wish  that  the  arch  formed 
by  these  trees  over  the  walk  should  be  cut  and  trimmed  so  as 
to  become  a  perfect  artificial  shade,  forming  a  cloister-like 
walk^  composed  of  trees.  For  this  purpose  the  suckers  or 
sprays  firom  the  stems  should  be  encouraged,  to  make  the 
interior  perfectly  secluded.  In  the  due  attention  to  the 
training  and  trimming  such  trees  by  axt,  consists  the  difference 
between  a  garden  and  a  park,  or  forest ;  and  no  .one  will,  I 
trust,  contend  that  a  public  square  should  affect  to  imitate 
the  latter. 

The  area  inclosed  within  these  lime-trees  may  be  more 
varied ;  and,  as  it  will  consist  of  four  distinct  compartments, 
that  nearest  the  statue  is  proposed  to  be  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
various  trees,  scattered  with  less  regularity,  while  the  other 
three  may  be  enriched  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  each  disposed 
in  a  different  manner,  to  indulge  the  various  tastes  for  r^fular 
or  irregular  gardens ;  yet  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
trees  should  not  be  suffered  to  rise  too  high  in  the  line  imme- 
diately behind  the  statue. 

As,  from  the  great  extent  of  Russell-square,  it  is  advisable 
to  provide  some  seats  for  ghade  or  shelter,  a  reposoir  is  pro- 
posed in  the  centre,  with  four  low  seats,  covered  with  slate  or 
canvas,  to  shelter  from  rain,  and  four  open  seats  to  be  covered 
with  climbing  plants,  trained  on  open  lattice,  to  defend  from 
the  sun ;  these  seats  surround  a  small  court-yard,  to  be  kept 
locked,  in  which  may  be  sheds  for  gardeners*  tools,  and  other 
useful  purposes. 

A  few  years  hence,  when  the  present  patches  of  shrubs 
shall  have  become  thickets, — ^when  the  present  meagre  rows 
of  trees  shall  have  become  an  umbrageous  avenue, — and  the 
children  now  in  their  nurses*  arms  shall  have  become  the 
parents  or  grandsires  of  future  generations, — this  square  may 
serve  to  record,  that  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  directed  by  whim 
or  caprice,  but  founded  on  a  due  consideration  of  utility  as 
well  as  beauty,  without  a  bigoted  adherence  to  forms  and 
lines,  whether  straight,  or  crooked,  or  serpentine. 
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Examples  of  Houses  dependant  on  peculiar  Circumstances. 
— In  those  places  where  the  house  already  exists,  and  the 
character  is  fixed,  the  groiinds  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  he 
accommodated  to  the  style  of  the  house :  but  where  a  new 
house  is  to  be  bmlt,  its  proper  site  and  character  will  depend 
on  various  circumstances,  of  which  I  shall  give  two  singular 
examples. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  property  and  even  the 
characters  of  individuals,  have  undergone  more  change  than  in 
any  period  of  the  English  history :  we  daily  see  wealth, 
acquired  by  industry,  or  by  fortunate  speculations,  succeeding 
to  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  most  ancient  fstmilies ;  and  we 
see  the  descendants  of  these  families  reduced  by  the  vain 
attempt  to  vie  in  expense  with  the  successful  sons  of  com- 
merce :  this  vnll  often  account  for  the  increase  of  novel  or 
fentastic  edifices^  and  the  decrease  of  those  venerable  speci- 
mens of  former  grandeur,  the  baronial  castle,  or  the  castellated 
mansion.  Few  instances  occur  where  the  honest  pride  of 
ancestry  is  blended  with  the  prudence  and  success  of  com- 
mercial importance ;  yet>  in  one  of  these,  I  had  occasion  to 
dieliver  the  following  opinion : 

"  The  antiquity,  the  extent,  and  beauty  of Park,* 

''  together  vfith  the  command  of  adjoining  property,  might 
"justify  the  expenditure  of  ten  times  the  sum  to  which  I  am 
*'  instructed  to  limit  my  plans.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  what 
"  m^y  be  done,  and  not  what  might  be  done,  to  fix  the  true 
**  ch^uracter  for  this  house,  since  it  cannot  be  a  palace,  and, 
''  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  a  castle :  firom  its  situation,  it  cer- 
"  tainly  ought  not  to  be  a  villa ;  it  ought  not  to  be  a  cottage ; 
"  and,  as  a  shooting-box,  the  present  rooms  in  the  farm-house 
"  are  sufllcient  for  a  bachelor :  but  this  must  be  the  residence 
"  of  a  femily ;  and,  being  amid  the  mountains  of  Wales,  at 
"  some  distance  from  society,  we  must  not  only  provide  for 
"  the  accommodation  of  its  own  family,  in  all  its  various 
"  branches,  but  for  the  entertainment  of  other  families  in  the 
"neighbourhood,  and  for  the  reception  of  friends  and  visitors 
"  from  distant  parts ;  all  this  cannot  be  expected  in  a  very 
"  small  house ;  and  since  (without  great  expense)  the  ancient 

*  The  name  is  omitted,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor. 

2y 
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'*  baronial  castle  cannot  be  imitated,  we  may,  perhaps,  with 
"less  difficulty  restore  that  sort  of  importance  which  was 
"  formerly  annexed  to  the  old  Manor  House,  where  the  lord 
of  the  soil  resided  among  his  tenants,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  his  rents,  but  to  share  the  produce  of 
his  estates  with  his  humble  dependants,  and  where  daily 
plenteous  hospitality  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  occasional 
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**  ostentatious  refinements  of  luxury  and  parade. 

"  It  is  not  meant  to  condemn  the  improvements  in  comfort 
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or  convenience  enjoyed  in  modem  society,  or  to  leave, 
improvided  for,  every  accommodation  suited  to  the  present 
"  habits  of  life ;  but  to  furnish  the  means  of  enjoying  them 
"  without  departing  firom  the  ancient  character  of  the  place, 
by  erecting,  or  restoring,  on  the  same  identical  spot,  and  in 
nearly  a  similar  style,  the  Change^  or  old  Manor  House, 
"  which  will  not  be  found  incongruous  with  the  surrounding 
"  scenery,  when  spread  out  and  connected  with  all  its  appen- 
"  dages  on  the  cavity  between  the  two  hills  on  the  summit  erf 
**  this  beautiful  mountain."  * 

Longnar. — I  shall  conclude  these  examples  by  a  remark- 
able circumstance  of  another  house  being  restored  in  the  same 
style  and  character  on  the  original  site.  At  the  comer  of  the 
old  mansion  of  the  Burtons,  at  Longnor,  is  a  tomb  erected  over 
the  body  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  fiimily,  who,  having 
early  become  a  protestant,  died  through  excess  of  joy  at  the 
news  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  was 
refused  burial  in  St.  Chad's  church,  at  Shrewsbury.  On  this 
tomb  (though  now  scarcely  legible)  is  the  following  inscription, 
in  characters  of  that  date  : — 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OP 

EDWARD   BURTON,    ESQ. 

WHO    DIED    ANNO    DOMINI    1558. 

Was*t  for  denying  Christ,  or  some  notorious  fact. 

That  this  man's  hody  Christian  burial  lack't  ? 

Oh  nO|  not  so  I  his  faithful,  true  profession, 

Was  the  chief  cause,  which  then  was  held  transgressioo. 

*  One  of  these  hills,  within  a  short  walk  from  the  house,  commands  a 
view  of  a  rich  cultivated  valley  winding  through  this  mountainous  scene. 
Such  a  prospect  derives  additional  interest  with  the  proprietor  of  an  estate, 
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When  Popeiy  here  did  reign,  the  see  of  Rome 
Would  not  admit  to  any  such  a  tomb 
Within  her  idol-temple  walls ;  but  he, 
Truly  professing  Christianity, 
Was  like  CBnst  Jesus  in  a  garden  laid. 
Where  he  shall  rest  in  peace  till  it  he  said. 
Come,  faithful  servant,  come  receive  with  me 
A  just  reward  for  thy  integrity. 

I  advised  this  tomb  to  be  repaired,  and  the  inscription 
preserved  on  a  brass  plate,  covered  with  a  Gothic  canopy  of 
the  same  date  with  the  event.  This  forms  an  appropriate 
ornament  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  which  stands  on  a  bold 
terrace  in  the  garden,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  distant  Welsh  mountains.* 


Since  most  of  our  pleasures  may  be  traced  to  mixed 
sources,  and  are  always  heightened  by  those  of  association, 
I  am  indebted  to  a  periodical  critic  for  the  following  remark : 
"  Round-headed  trees  are*  more  particularly  well  associated 
"  with  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  as  they  are  the  only 
"  species  of  trees,  in  this  coimtry  at  least,  that  appear  coeval 
"  with  antique  structures."  Perhaps  from  hence  arises  part 
of  the  disgust  at  seeing  modem  Gothic  buildings,  however 
well  designed,  surrounded  by  firs  and  Lombardy  poplars. 

Water. — There  is  something  so  feiscinating  in  the  appear- 
ance of  water,  that  Mr.  Brown  thought  it  carried  its  own 
excuse,  however  imnatural  its  situation;  and  therefore,  in 
many  places  imder  his  direction,  I  have  foimd  water  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  into  lower 
ground,  because  the  deception  was  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  satisfy  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye. 

who  must  naturally  feel  the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  hills  and  dales,  and 
villages  and  fEirms,  which  he  mav  call  his  own ;  a  satisfaction  which, 
however  the  vanity  of  property  and  the  pride  of  possessions  may  he  ridi- 
culed, may  innocently  oe  gratified,  when  the  proprietor  has  humanity  to 
reflect  how  far  his  influence  and  benevolence  may  be  extended  over  the 
prospect  he  admires. 

•  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  down  the  old  house  entirely,  and  I 
hope  it  is  rebuilt  with  little  variation  from  the  original  character :  but  as  in 
this  case  I  was  not  consulted  as  the  architect,  and  have  never  seen  the 
present  house,  I  can  only  speak  of  its  situation,  and  not  of  its  character. 
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On  high  Ground. — A  common  observer  supposes  that 
water  is  usually  found,  and,  therefore,  most  natural,  in  the 
lowest  groimd ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  evince  the 
error  of  this  supposition.  Places  aboimding  in  lakes  and  pools 
are  generally  the  highest  in  their  respective  countries ;  and 
without  such  a  provision  of  nature  the  world  could  not  be 
supplied  with  rivers,  which  take  their  source  in  the  highest 
mountains,  and,  after  innumerable  checks  to  retard  and  ex- 
pand their  waters,  they  gradually  descend  towards  the  sea. 
If  nature  be  the  model  for  art  in  the  composition  of  landscape, 
we  must  imitate  her  process,  as  well  as  her  effects.  Water, 
by  its  own  power  of  gravitation,  seeks  the  lowest  groimd,  and 
nms  along  the  valleys.*  K  in  its  course  the  water  meets 
with  any  obstruction,  it  spreads  itself  into  a  lake,  or  meer, 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  obstruction:  and  thus 
we  often  see  in  the  most  picturesque  countries  a  series  of 
pools,  connected  by  channels  of  the  rivers  which  supply  them. 
From  certain  points  of  view,  these  pools,  though  on  different 
kvels,  will  take  the  appearance  of  one  continued  lake,  or  river, 
only  broken  by  islands  or  promontories,  covered  with  brush- 
wood; and  from  hence  was  taken  Mr.  Brown's  frequent 
attempt  of  uniting  two  pools,  which  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  reality,  but  which  become  apparently  united  by 
an  effect  of  perspective,  not  always  attended  to  in  gardening. 

Objects  in  Motion. — A  scene,  however  beautiful  in  itself, 
will  soon  lose  its  interest,  unless  it  is  enlivened  by  moving 
objects  ;  and,  from  the  shape  of  the  groimd  near  most  bouses, 
there  is  another  material  use  in  having  cattle  to  feed  the  lawn 
in  view  of  the  windows.  The  eye  forms  a  very  inaccurate 
judgment  of  extent,  especially  in  looking  down  a  hill,  unless 
there  be  some  standard  by  which  it  can  be  measured ;  bushes 
and  trees  are  of  such  various  sizes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
them  as  a  measure  of  distance ;  but  the  size  of  a  horse,  a 

*  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that,  as  action  and  redaction  are 
alike,  and  as  cause  and  effect  often  change  their  sitaations,  so  valleys  are 
increased  in  depth  hy  the  course  of  waters  pernetually  passing  along  them : 
thus,  if  the  water  only  displaces  one  inch  of  sou  in  each  year,  it  will  amount 
to  500  feet  in  6000  vears ;  and  this  is  equal  to  the  deepest  valleys  in  the 
world.  In  loose  soils,  the  sides  of  the  hills  will  gradually  wash  down,  and 
form  open  valleys;  in  hard  soils  they  will  become  narrow  valleys:  but 
ravines  I  suppose  to  be  the  effect  of  sudden  convulsions  fVom  fire,  or  steam, 
and  not  made  by  any  gradual  abrasion  of  the  surface. 
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sheep,  or  a  cow^  varies  so  little,  and  is  so  £iimliar  to  us,  that 
we  immediately  judge  of  their  distance  from  their  apparent 
diminution,  according  to  the  distance  at  which  they  axe 
placed ;  and  as  they  occasionally  change  their  situation,  they 
break  that  sur&ce  over  which  the  eye  passes,  without  observ- 
ing it,  to  the  first  object  it  meets  to  rest  upon. 


Strange  Absurditieg. — In  the  affected  rage  for  following 
nature,  as  it  is  called,  persons  of  acknowledged  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  have  been  misled  into  the  strangest  absurdities. 
Thus,  forgetting  that  a  road  is  an  artificial  work  of  conve- 
nience, and  not  a  natural  production,  it  has,  at  one  time,  been 
displayed  as  the  most  ostentatious  feature  through  the  centre 
of  a  park,  in  the  serpentine  line  described  by  the  track  of 
sheep ;  and,  at  another,  concealed  between  two  hedges,  or  in  a 
deep  chasm  between  two  banks,  lest  it  shotdd  be  discovered : 
and  such,  alas !  is  the  blindness  of  system,  that,  in  a  place 
where  several  roads  are  brought  together  (like  the  streets  at 
the  Seven  Dials),  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  hall  door 
a  direction  post  is  placed,  as  necessary  to  point  out  the  way  to 
the  house.* 

Of  Bridges,  as  Roads. — A  road  is  as  much  an  artificial 
work  as  a  house  or  a  bridge :  indeed,  a  bridge  is  only  a  road 
across  such  a  chasm  as  cannot  be  passed  without  one.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  uses  of  a  bridge ;  the  first  to  pass  over,  the 
second  to  pass  under :  the  first  is  always  necessary,  the  second 
only  occasionally  so,  as  where  the  water  imder  it  is  navi- 
gable :  yet,  self-evident  as  this  feet  may  appear,  bridges  are 
often  raised  so  high  as  to  make  the  passage  over  them  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  when  no  passage  under  them  is  required ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  form  of  bridge,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
passing  over,  which  may  unite  strength  with  grace,  or  use 
with  beauty,  is  a  desideratum  in  architecture ;  for  this  pur- 
pose I  have  suggested,  for  several  places,  what  may  more 
properly  be  called  a  viaduct  than  a  bridge,  of  which  no  idea 
can  be  given  by  description  only. 

*  This  example  of  practical  taste  m  taken  from  the  aj^roach  to  the 
pjcturesque  mansion  of  the  Author  of  the   '*  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
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Form  of  Roads, — The  width  of  a  road  must  depend  on  its 
uses:  if  much  frequented,  there  should  be  always  room  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  on  the  gravel :  if  little  frequented,  the  gravel 
may  be  narrower,  but  there  must  be  more  room  left  on  each 
side;  yet  we  often  see  the  broadest  verges  of  grass  to  the 
broadest  roads,  where,  in  strict  propriety,  the  breadth  should 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

If  the  gravel  be  wider  than  the  traffic  upon  it  requires, 
so  much  more  labour  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  it  neatly : 
yet  it  can  never  be  right  to  put  gravel  in  recesses  that  no 
horse  or  carriage  can  possibly  reach.  K  a  comer  projects  too 
far  into  the  road,  the  driver  will  certainly  go  over  it,  \mless 
prevented  by  some  obstacle ;  yet  it  never  can  be  right  to  en- 
danger the  safety  by  unnecessary  obstacles.* 

Park  Entrance. — The  courts,  or  garden-gates,  through 
which  old  mansions  were  approached,  prevented  the  intrusiou 
of  improper  persons,  who  were  stopped  by  the  porter  of  the 
gate  :  but  since  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  remove  these,  and 
to  place  the  house,  a  naked,  solitary,  and  isolated  object,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  park,  or  grass  field,  it  is  become  necessary 
to  remove  the  porter  to  the  entrance  of  the  park ;  and  this  is 
the  origin  of  all  that  bad  taste  so  often  displayed  in  the  en- 
trance of  parks. 

RidicuUms  Park  Lodges. — In  some  places  it  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  like  a  large  hole  in  a  wall ;  in  another  it  is  a  wooden 
gate  between  two  lofty  piers,  attached  to  a  rough  park  pale ; 
but  the  most  common  expedient  is  a  pair  of  small  square 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  making,  together,  one  comfort- 
less, smoky  house  of  two  rooms,  separated  by  a  gate  into  the 
park.  It  is  the  gate,  and  not  the  habitation  of  the  man  who 
keeps  the  key,  which  requires  to  be  marked  with  importance ; 
and  if  distinguished  by  architectural  embellishments,  they 
should  partake  of  the  style  of  the  house,  and  announce  its 
character :  where  (as  at  Stonelands)  the  entrance  is  the  most 

*  However  obvious  and  self-evident  this  may  appear  when  pointed  out, 
yet  such  is  the  slowness  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  that  a  witty  author 
observes,  "  although  spoons  have  been  in  use  two  thousand  years,  yet  it  is 
only  within  our  own  memory  that  the  handles  have  been  turned  the 
right  way."  In  like  manner,  although  streets  have  existed  in  London  fixim 
time  immemorial,  yet  it  is  within  everybody's  memory  that  the  comers  were 
first  begun  to  be  rounded  off. 
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obvious  in  point  of  convenience,  and  is  rather  to  shew  the 
beauties  of  situation  than  the  character  of  the  place,  a  wood- 
man's cottage  near  the  gate  is  quite  sufficient :  and  if  such  a 
cottage  is  built  in  the  style  and  date  of  the  old  cottages,  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest,  it  will  less  betray  the  innovation  of 
modem  improvement.  It  is  not  by  a  pointed  arch  to  the  door, 
or  a  sham  Gothic  window,  that  such  style  is  to  be  imitated, 
but  by  a  nice  observance  of  the  costume,  forms,  and  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings  as  actually  existed  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabe^,  from  which  the  smallest  deviation  will  be- 
tray the  attempt  to  deceive :  the  deception,  if  complete,  is 
allowable,  since  it  is  the  "  business  of  art  to  deceive  ;"  but 
the  spruce  or  clumsy  effi)rt,  that  is  sure  to  betray,  is  also 
sure  to  be  ridiculous — "  The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
confounds." 
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PART  m. 

LITERARY   AND   MISCELLANEOUS   REMARKS. 

Fashion  is  not  to  be  controlled, — If  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  be  under  the  influence  of  fashion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
supposed  that  fashion  may  be  influenced  by  the  professors  of 
the  fine  arts ;  but  this  has  seldom  been  the  case,  except  in 
some  very  extraordinary  discovery  of  novelty.  Fashion  is 
neither  to  be  directly  opposed  nor  imperiously  guided,  either 
by  the  theory  of  authors,  or  the  practice  of  professors.  I 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  deliver  my  opinion  fireely  in 
theory,  but  in  my  practice  I  have  often  feared  to  give  offence, 
by  opposing  the  taste  of  others,  since  it  is  equally  dangerous 
to  doubt  a  man's  taste  as  his  understanding;  especially  as 
those  who  possess  least  of  either  are  generally  the  most  jealous 
of  the  little  they  possess. 

In  addition  to  these  difiiculties,  I  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  opposition  of  stewards,  the  presumption  or  ignorance  of 
gardeners,  and  the  jealousy  of  architects  and  builders ;  yet  my 
practice  has  been  supported  by  the  first  characters  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  my  theory  has  been  confounded  with  that  of 
Brown  and  his  followers,  although  by  my  writings  I  thought 
the  difference  had  been  fully  explained. 

The  elegant  and  gentlemanlike  manner  in  which  Mr.  Price 
has  examined  my  opinions,  and  explained  his  own,  left  no 
room  for  further  controversy ;  and  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  supposed  the  subject  had  been  dropped:  but  I  find 
myself  again  personally  (though  not  by  name)  called  upon  to 
defend  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  Itom  the  attacks  of  a 
late  work,  published  under  the  title  of  "  An  analytical  Inquiry 
"  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  by  B.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,"  Author 
of  the  **  Landscape,"  a  poem,  and  other  ingenious  works ;  it 
is  full  of  allusions  to  landscape  gardening,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  those  opinions  delivered  to  the  world  in  my  two 
works  on  that  subject;  and  which,  from  their  scarcity  and 
costliness  of  the  plates,  will  probably  be  less  read  tluui  the 
volume  which  now  calls  for  my  notice. 

Answer  to  Mr,  Knight^ s  Inquiry, — In  perusing  these  works, 
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the  candid  reader  will  perhaps  discover  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  us ;  but,  in  contending  with  an  adversary 
of  such  nice  discernment,  such  deep  investigation,  and  such 
ingenious  powers  of  expression,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
we  are  actually  of  the  same  opinion.  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
cover a  shade  of  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Knight 
and  Mr.  Price,  although  the  world  confounded  them  as  joint 
and  equal  adversaries  to"  the  art  of  modem  gardening.  We 
are  now  told  that  in  both  his  volumes  **  his  friend  (Mr.  Price) 
"  equally  mistakes  ideas  for  things,  and  the  effect  of  internal 
"  sympathy  for  those  of  external  circumstances,  and  thence 
"  grounds  the  best  practical  lessons  of  taste  upon  false  prin- 
*'  ciples  and  false  philosophy."  Under  such  severity  of  criti- 
cism both  Mr.  Price  and  I  may  console  ourselves  in  our 
mistakes  from  the  following  remark:  **Wlien  Montesquieu 
"  and  Burke  thus  differ  upon  a  subject  of  common  sense  and 
**  feeling,  which  each  had  made  the  particular  object  of  his 
"  investigation,  who  shall  hope  to  escape  error  in  any  theo- 
"  retical  inquiry  ?" 

Whatever  trifling  differences  may  still  exist  in  our  theories, 
it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  discover  that  many  of  my 
opinions  have  been  confirmed,  and  many  of  my  thoughts 
repeated,  although  new  clothed,  or  disgmsed  in  other  words, 
by  Mr.  Knight,  especially  those  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
architecture,*  on  the  absurdity  of  concealing  the  offices  to  a 


•  Observations,  p.  304. 

"  Whether  we  take  our  models 
from  a  Grecian  Temple,  or  from  a 
Ootkic  Ahhey^  from  a  CttsHe,  or  from 
ft  College,  if  the  building  does  not 
look  like  a  house,  and  the  residence 
of  a  nobleman,  it  will  be  out  of  cha- 
racter. It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected, 
that  we  must  exactly  follow  the 
models  of  the  style  or  date  we  profess 
to  imitate,  or  else  we  make  a  pasticcio, 
or  confusion  of  discordant  parts. 
Shall  we  imitate  the  thin^,  and  for- 
get  its  application  ? — No  ;  #let  us 

rather,  &c Let  us,  in  short, 

nerer  forget  that  we  are  building  a 
ioute,  whether  we  imitate  the  bold 
irregular  outUne  of  an  ancient  Castle, 
the  elegant  forms  and  tracery  of  a 


Inquiry,  p.  179. 

"  Grecian  Temples,  Gothic  Jhheys, 
and  feudal  Castles,  were  all  well 
adapted  to  their  respective  uses,  cir- 
cumstances, and  situations :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  the  whole,  and  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  parts ;  and  to  the 
manners,  habits,  and  employments 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  occupy 
them :  out  the  house  of  an  English 
nobleman  of  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth century  is  neither  a  Grecian 
Temple,  a  Gothic  Abbey,  nor  a  feu- 
dd  Castle;  and  if  the  style  of  distri- 
bution or  decoration  of  either  be 
employed  in  it,  such  chanees  and 
mooifications  should  be  admitted,  as 
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house^*  and  on  the  use  of  terraces,  and  particularly  on  the 
neatness  near  a  house,  in  which  he  very  strongly  expresses  mj 
sentiments  in  these  words :  '*  Immediately  adjoining  the 
"  dwellings  of  opulence  and  luxury,  everything  should  assume 
'^  its  character,  and  not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be,  dressed 
^^  and  cultivated.  In  such  situations,  neat  gravel  walks,  mown 
"  turf,  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  trained  and  distributed 
*'  by  art,  are  perfectly  in  character."  f 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by 
the  author  near  his  own  mansion,  where  large  fragments  of 
stone  were  irregularly  thrown  amongst  briers  and  weeds,  to 
imitate  the  foreground  of  a  picture.  Can  anything  more 
strongly  prove,  that  a  landscape  in  nature  and  a  landscape  in 


Gothic  Abbey,  or  the  hannony  of 
proportions  and  83rmmetrical  beauty 
of  a  Grecian  Temple." 


•  Observations,  p.  271. 

After  describing  six  different  forms 
of  houses  and  offices,  at  different 
dates,  of  which  the  fifth  and  sixth 
had  wings,  <<the  seventh  and  last 
invented,  consists  of  a  compact  square 
house,  with  three  fronts ;  and  to  the 
back  of  it  are  attached  offices,  forming 
a  very  long  range  of  buildings,  courts, 
walls,  &c.  all  supposed  to  be  hid  by 
plantation.  Such  is  the  horror  of  seeing 
the  offices,  that,  in  one  instance,  I  was 
desired  by  the  architect  to  plant  trees 
on  the  earth  which  had  been  brought 
and  laid  on  the  copper  roof  with 
which  the  kitchen  offices  had  been 
covered  for  that  purpose !" 

t  Observations,  pp.  202,  240,  277, 
279,  284. 
"Various  examples  are  given  of 
terraces  in  the  front  of  houses,  as 
forming  a  basement  for  the  house  to 
stand  upon,  which  at  once  gives  it 
importance,  and  supplies  it  with  ac- 
companiments.... these,  it  may  be 
supposed,  were  the  source  of  that 
prophetic  remark  concerning  another 
revolution  in  taste  at  no  great  dis- 
tance." 


may  adapt  it  to  existing  dretim- 
stances;  otherwise  the  scale  of  its 
exactitude  becomes  that  of  its  incon* 
gruity,  and  the  deviation  from  prin- 
ciple proportioned  to  the  fideHty  of 
imitation. 
Inquiry,  p.  214. 

**  The  practice,  which  was  ao  pre- 
valent in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, of  placing  the  maAsion-house 
between  two  correspondent  wings, 
in  which  were  contained  the  offices, 
has,  of  late,  fallen  into  disuse;  and 
one  still  more  adverse  to  composition 
has  succeeded ;  namely,  that  of  en- 
tirely hiding  ofiices  behind  masses  of 
plantation,  and  leaving  the  wretched, 
square,  solitary  mansion-house  to  ex- 
hibit its  pert  bald  front,  &c.  &c 

(The  offices)  are  often  concealed  in 
recesses,  or  behind  mounds,  the  im- 
prover generally  picking  out  the  most 
retired,  intricate,  and  beautiful  spot 
that  can  be  found  near  the  hoase  to 
bury  them  in." 
Inquiry,  p.  215. 

*'  The  author  recommends  '  the 
hanging  terraces  of  the  Italian  gar- 
dens,'. .  .as  they  not  only  enrich  the 
foreground,  but  serve  as  a  basement 
for  the  house  to  stand  upon,  which 
at  once  gives  it  impwtance,  and  sup- 
plies it  with  accompaniments.  Such 
decorations  are,  indeed,  now  rather 
old-£uhioned ;  but  another  revolution 
in  taste,  which  is  probably  at  no  great 
distance,  will  make  them  new  again." 
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a  picture,  are  very  different  things:  and  that  Landscape 
Gardening  is  not  Picture  Gardening  ?  This  I  may 
fairly  give  as  my  answer  to  page  214,  which  I  cannot  but 
suppose  directed  to  me.  "Why  this  art  has  been  called 
**  Landscape  Gardening,  perhaps  he  who  gave  it  the  title  may 
"explain.  I  can  see  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  efficacy 
"which  it  has  shewn  in  destroying  landscapes,  in  which, 
"indeed,  it  seems  to  be  inMlible ;  not  one*  complete  painter's 
"  composition  being,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
"numerous,  and  many  of  them  beautiful  and  picturesque 
"  spots,  which  it  has  visited  in  different  parts  of  the  island." 

Difference  between  Painting  and  Gardening. — The  greatest 
objection  to  landscape  gardening  seems  to  arise  from  not 
making  the  proper  distinction  between  painting  and  gar- 
dening. The  difference  betwixt  a  scene  in  nature,  and  a 
picture  on  canvas,  arises  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

First,  The  spot  from  whence  the  view  is  taken,  is  in  a  fixed 
state  to  the  painter;  but  the  gardener  surveys  his  scenery 
while  in  motion ;  and  from  different  windows  in  the  same 
front  he  sees  objects  in  different  situations ;  therefore,  to  give 
an  accurate  portrait  of  the  gardener's  improvement,  would 
require  pictures  from  each  separate  window,  and  even  a  dif- 
ferent drawing  at  the  most  trifling  change  of  situation,  either 
in  the  approach,  the  walks,  or  the  drives  about  each  place. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  of  view,  or  field  of  vision,  in  nature, 
is  much  greater  than  any  picture  will  admit. 

*  To  avoid  the  imputation  of  vanity,  I  could  wish  that  the  following 
&ct  were  stated  by  any  other  person  than  myself.  In  the  course  of  my 
practice, 

3000  different  sketches,  or  views,  are  now  extant  in  private  MSS. ;  from 
these  I  published  fifteen  plates  in  my  first  work,  consisting  of 
250  copies ;  therefore,  of  these, 
3750  impressions  are  in  circulation. 

Also  thirty-five  plates  were  published  in  my  second  work, 
which,  in  the  two  editions,  amounted  to 
26,250  impressions  in  circulation. 

To  these  may  be  added,  that,  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
I  have  given  thirteen  designs  to  an  annual  work,  making  234 
views,  from  each  of  which,  I  am  informed,  7000  impressions  have 
been  made,  and,  of  course, 
1,638,000  impressions  are  in  circulation. 

When  this  number  is  compared  with  the  above  assertion,  that  not  one 
landscape  has  escaped  the  fatal  effects  of  tlie  art  I  profess  to  cultivate  and 
defend,  it  must  prove,  from  the  numerous  purchasers  and  admirers  of  these 
things,  that  ''  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum." 
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Thirdly i  The  view  from  an  eminence  down  a  steep  hill  is 
not  to  be  represented  in  painting,  although  it  is  often  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  circumstances  of  natural  landscape* 

Fourthly f  The  light  which  the  painter  may  bring  firom 
any  point  of  the  compass  must,  in  real  scenery,  depend  on  the 
time  of  day.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  light  of  a 
picture  can  only  be  made  strong  by  contrast  of  shade ;  while, 
in  nature,  every  object  may  be  strongly  illumined,  without 
destroying  the  composition,  or  disturbing  the  keeping.     And, 

Lastly f  The  foreground,  which,  by  framing  the  view,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  picture,  is  often  totally  deficient, 
or  seldom  such  as  a  painter  chooses  to  represent ;  since  the 
neat  gravel-walk,  or  close-mown  lawn,  would  ill  supply  the 
place,  in  painting,  of  a  rotten  tree,  a  bunch  of  docks,  or  a 
broken  road,  passing  under  a  steep  bank,  covered  with  briers, 
nettles,  and  ragged  thorns. 

Planting  a  Down.— There  is  no  part  of  landscape  gar- 
dening  more  difficult  to  reconcile  to  any  principles  of  land- 
scape painting  than  the  form  of  plantations  to  clothe  a  naked 
down.  K  the  ground  could  be  spared,  perhaps  the  best  mode 
would  be  to  plant  the  whole,  and  afterwards  cut  it  into  shape : 
it  might  then  be  considered  as  a  wood  interspersed  with  lawns; 
and  this  must  be  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  lawn 
patched  with  wood,  or,  rather,  dotted  with  clumps,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  them  as  woods,  or  groups  of  trees, 
while  so  young  as  to  require  fences.  The  effect  of  light  and 
shade  is  not  from  the  trees,  but  from  the  lines  of  posts  and 
rails,  or  the  situation  of  boxes  and  cradles  with  which  they 
are  surrounded ;  and  these  being  works  of  art,  they  must 
appear  artificial,  whether  the  lines  be  straight  or  curved. 
Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  sweeping 
lines  of  wood  following  the  natural  shapes  of  the  ground,  the 
affectation  of  such  lines  is  often  more  offensive  than  a  straight 
line,  which  is  always  the  shortest,  generally  the  easiest  to 
disgmse,  and  very  often  appears  curved,  and  even  crooked, 
from  crossing  uneven  ground.*     The  sweeping  lines  of  art, 

*  The  strongest  example  of  this  fact  may  be  taken  from  a  view  of  burge 
tracts  of  open  country  recently  inclosed,  vhere  the  lines  of  hedges  are  often 
drawn  on  the  map,  by  the  commissioners,  at  right  angles,  and  the  fields 
exactly  square :  but  from  the  occasional  inequality  of  surrace,  they  generally 
appear  diversified,  and  each  square  field  takes  a  different  shape  in  appear- 
ance, although,  on  the  map,  they  may  be  exactly  similar. 
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when  applied  to  nature,  become  ridiculous,  because  they  are 
liable  to  be  compared  with  works  of  art,  and  not  of 
nature. 

I  have  often  wished  it  were  possible  by  any  art  to  produce 
the  outline  of  Stokenchurch  Hill,  as  seen  in  the  road  from 
Oxford  to  London ;  but  this  is  a  forest  partially  cleared  of 
wood  by  time  and  accident :  in  vain  will  any  new  place  assume 
the  same  d^ree  of  respectability ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  new  plantations,  as  to  produce  imme- 
diately the  far-spreading  beech  or  majestic  oak,  now  become 
venerable  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Every  man  who  possesses 
land  and  money  may,  in  a  few  years,  have  young  plantations 
and  covers  for  game  of  many  acres  in  extent ;  but  no  cost  can 
produce  immediate  forest  scenery,  or  purchase  the  effect  of 
such  hedge-row  trees  as  are  too  frequently  overlooked  and 
buried  among  firs,  and  larches,  and  faggot  wood,  to  accomplish 
the  exact  monotonous  serpentine  of  a  modem  belt. 
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TO 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


THE   PRINCE   OF   WALE 


&C.y     &C.,     &C. 

The  approbation  Your  Royal  Highness  was  pleased 
to  express  of  the  general  outline  of  an  opinion  I  had  the 
honour  to  deliver  concerning  the  Gardens  of  the  Pavillon, 
induces  me  to  hope  that  this  Work  will  meet  with  the 
same  gracious  reception,  as  it  contains  the  reasons  on  which 
that  opinion  was  founded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  the  most  profoimd  respect. 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

Most  faithful  and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

H.  REPTON. 


Harestreet.  near  Romford,  Essex ; 
February,  1806. 
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PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


In  a  small  "Work  published  in  1806,*  it  was  mentioned 
(ptige  41),  [see  p.  340  of  the  present  volume],  "  That  we  were 
'^on  the  eve  of  some  great  change  in  landscape  gardening 
**and  architecture,  in  consequence  of  our  having  lately 
'*  become  better  acquainted  with  scenery  and  buildings  in  the 
"interior  provinces  of  India:"  it  was  also  mentioned,  that 
"  my  opinion  had  recently  been  required  in  some  great  works 
"  of  this  style,  then  in  too  early  a  stage  of  progress  to  be 
"  referred  to."  This  was  in  allusion  to  my  having,  at  that 
tLme,  completed  the  original  MS.,  of  which  the  following 
work  is  an  exact  copy. 

As  many  parts  of  this  volume  may  appear  to  recommend 
a  degree  of  novelty,  to  which  I  have  frequently  objected  in 
former  publications,  it  will,  perhaps,  subject  me  to  some 
severity  of  criticism.  I  must,  therefore,  plead  for  candid  and 
mdulgent  hearing,  while  I  explain  the  origin  of  the  following 
work,  and  endeavour  to  justify  its  intentions. 

At  a  time  when  the  wealth  of  individuals  has  been  in- 
creasing in  this  coimtry,  beyond  the  example  of  all  former 
periods,  it  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  subject  of  inquiry, 
to  consider  how  far  the  more  general  diffusion  of  good  taste 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  wealth  of  individuals ;  or, 
rather,  the  effect  which  that  increased  wealth  has  produced 
on  the  taste  of  the  country  generally.f    But  in  the  following 

•  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Gardening  and 
Architecture,  &c."  [See  this  work,  reprinted  in  tlie  present  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  what  had  appeared  in  "  Hints  and  Sketches,"  in  p.  321  top.  357.] 

t  Amongst  the  most  ohvious  effects  of  sudden  wealth  in  the  country,  is 
the  change  of  property  from  the  hereditary  lords  of  the  soil,  to  the  more 
wealthy  sons  of  successful  commerce,  who  do  not  always  feel  the  same  re- 

3  A 
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pages  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  united  arts  of 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture. 

The  natural  effect  on  the  human  mind  of  acquired  wealth, 
is  either  an  ostentatious  display  of  its  importance  to  others, 
or  a  close  application  of  it  to  selfish  and  private  enjoyment; 
and,  very  frequently,  both  in  the  same  individual*  And  this 
effect  may  be  traced  in  the  modem  practice  of  vrhat  is  called 
improving  both  houses  and  palaces.  In  the  former,  if  the 
inside  display  of  magnificence  or  comfort  be  accomplished, 
the  external  architecture  is  little  attended  to ;  while,  in 
gardening,  the  perfection  of  improvement  seems  to  consist  in 
the  extent  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  private  enjoyment 
of  the  possessor  and  his  friends.  It  has  frequently  been  ob- 
served, "  that  England  would,  in  time,  become  the  garden  of 
"  Europe,  by  the  continual  increase  in  the  niunber  and  extent 
"  of  its  improved  places :"  but  the  improvement  of  individual 
places  has  rather  injured  than  benefited  the  traveller,  because 
all  view  is  totally  excluded  from  the  highways  by  the  lofty 
fences  and  thick  belt  with  which  the  improver  shuts  himself 
up  v^thin  his  improvement.  This  arises  from  the  seclusion 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  necessary;  but  which,  in 
the  course  of  long  practice,  I  have  generally  observed  to  be 
carried  too  far;  and  has  introduced  the  fashion,  that  in  all 
places,  whether  of  five  acres  or  of  five  thousand,  the  first  step 
is  to  inclose  with  a  wall,  or  pale ;  and  the  next,  to  cover  that 
boundary  with  a  belt,  or  plantation.*  This  gratifies  the  desire 

spect  for '  the  antiquity  or  dignity  of  venerable  mansions  :  and,  although 
some  may  have  sufficient  taste  to  preserve  the  original  character  of  such 
places,  yet,  in  general,  the  displav  of  recent  expense  in  the  newnest  of  im- 
provement is  too  prevalent.  Hence  we  have  continually  to  regret  the 
mutilation  of  the  old  halls  and  manor  houses,  where  the  large  hay  win- 
dows, the  lofty  open  chimneys,  and  picturesque  gables  of  Queen  £liiabeth*s 
time,  give  place  to  the  modem  sashes  and  flat  roofs,  with  all  the  garish 
frippery  of  trellb,  and  canvas,  and  sharp-pointed  pea-green  Gothic  porches, 
or  porticos  of  Grecian  columns  reduced  to  the  size  of  bedposts. 

*  This  remark  will  be  more  striking,  when  exemplified  by  a  comparison 
between  a  new  place  and  an  old  one.  In  the  former,  a  brick  wall,  or 
close  paling,  is  put  so  near  the  road  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  waste  land, 
while  the  old  hedgerow  thorns  and  pollard  trees  are  taken  awav,  to  make 
room  for  young  plantations  of  firs,  and  larch,  and  Lombardy  poplarB.   How 
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of  seclusion  and  private  enjoyment,  while  that  of  displaying 
great  possessions  has  introduced  the  fashion  of  considering  the 
importance  of  a  place  by  its  extent,  rather  than  by  its  variety ; 
and  describing  it  rather  by  its  number  of  acres,  than  by  its 
beauties !  I 

This  same  false  principle  of  mistaking  greatness  of  dimen- 
sions for  greatness  of  character,  has,  of  late,  extended  itself  to 
the  arts  of  every  kind  :  the  statuary  surprises  by  the  im- 
mense blocks  of  marble  which  fill  the  Abbey,  and  St.  Paul's ! 
— the  painter  by  an  expanse  of  canvas  too  large  for  any 
private  houses! — the  jeweller,  by  large  masses  of  amber 
and  aqua  marina,  which,  by  their  size,  outweigh,  though  they 
cannot  outshine,  the  diamond  and  the  ruby! — while,  in 
architecture,  the  first  question  concerning  a  house  is.  What 
ARE  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  ROOMS  ?  Indeed  everything 
is  swelled  out  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  we  continually 
see,  in  modem  houses,  windows  too  large  to  be  glazed  ; 
doors  too  large  to  be  opened;  furniture  too  large  to  be 
moved;  and  even  beds  too  lofty  to  be  reached  without  a 
ladder!!! 

Having  long  regretted  the  prevalence  of  this  mistaken 
fiishion,  I  was  rejoiced  to  receive  his  Royal  Highness's  com- 
mands to  deliver  my  opinion  concerning  a  place  which  was 
deemed  by  everybody  too  small  to  admit  of  any  improvements; 
and,  indeed,  such  it  actually  was,  according  to  the  modem 
system,  which  required  unconfined  extent  within  itself, 

AND  ABSOLUTE  EXCLUSION  FROM  ALL  WITHOUT. 

On  my  arrival  at  Brighton,  I  found  the  same  system 
already  begun,  by  the  preparation  for  a  belt  of  shrubs  close  to 

different  from  the  ancient  manorial  domains  I  where  the  public  road  has  a 
broad  margin  of  herbage,  enriched  with  thorns  and  spreamng  timber,  under 
whose  twisted  branches  the  rough  and  knotty  pale  admits  a  view  into  the 
park,  where  romantic  and  decaying  oaks  denote  the  old  proprietor's  taste 
and  preference  for  picturesque  objects,  rather  than  for  the  mtrinsic  value  of 
his  tmiber :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  possessor,  who  has,  perhaps, 
lately  paid  dearly  for  the  timber,  is  too  often  anxious  to  realize  the  value  of 
his  pnarchase,  by  converting  to  profit  every  tree  that  has  ceased  to  grow, 
and  is,  therefore,  deemed  ripe  for  the  axe. 
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the  garden  wall :  and,  in  conformity  to  another  fisiahion  of  modern 
gardening,  there  was  to  have  been  a  coach-road,  to  enter  by  a 
pair  of  lodges,  and  to  proceed  to  the  house  through  a  serpen- 
tine line  of  approach,  as  it  is  called.  The  principle  on  which 
this  plan  was  suggested,  arose  from  confoimding  the  character 
of  a  garden*  with  that  of  a  park  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  a  more  striking  example  of  the  absurdity  of  applying  a 
general  system  to  every  situation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  acknowledged  good  taste  of  his  Royal 
Highness  should  see  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  new 
expedients;  what  these  are,  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages :  but  I  shall  candidly  acknowledge,  that,  for  many  of  them, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  elegance  and  fisu^ility  of  the  Prince's  own 
invention,  joined  to  a  rapidity  of  conception  and  correctness 
of  taste  which  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 

It  was  evident,  in  the  present  instance,  that  every  attempt 
to  increase  the  apparent  extent  of  ground  on  these  principles 
must  have  betrayed  its  real  confinement ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  trust  it  will  appear,  that,  if  there  were  a  thousand 
acres  attached  to  the  Pavilion,  such  a  garden  as  is  here 
described,  would  not  reasonably  occupy  more  than  five  or  six* 

Although  it  may  at  first  appear  that  the  following  obser- 
vations are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  garden  of  a 
palace,  imder  peculiar  circumstances  of  confinement,  yet  they 
may  be  extended  to  every  other  place,  from  the  ornamented 
cottage  to  the  most  superb  mansion;  since  every  residence 
of  elegance  or   affluence  requires  its  garden   scenery;    the 


*  This  error  Is  so  common,  that  tliere  are  few  places  in  which  the  di*- 
racter  of  a  garden  is  preserved  near  the  house ;  and,  therefore,  a  detached 
place,  called  the  ^flower  aarden,  has  been  set  apart,  occasionally,  at  sach  tn 
mconvenient  distance,  Uiat  it  is  seldom  visited.  Among  those  few  in  which 
the  garden  scenery  has  been  admitted  to  form  part  of  Uie  landscape  from 
the  windows,  I  can  only  mention.  Wilderness,  Earl  Camden;  &oroley 
Hill,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long  (now  Colonel  Long) ;  St  Leonard  s 
Hill,  General  Harcourt ;  Longleat,  Marquis  of  Bath ;  and  Ashridge,  Earl 
Bridgewater.  Out  of  some  hundred  places,  these  are  all  I  can  reooUeci 
where  the  views  from  the  windows  consist  rather  of  garden  than,  of  park 
scenery. 
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beauty  and  piopriety  of  which  belong  to  art  rather  than 
to  nature.  In  forest  scenery,  we  trace  the  sketches  of  Sal- 
VATOR  and  of  Ridinoer  ;  in  park  scenery,  we  may  realize 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  and  Poussin  :  but,  in  garden 
scenery,  we  delight  in  the  rich  embellishments,  the  blended 
graces  of  Watteau,  where  nature  is  dressed,  but  not  disfi- 
gured, by  art ;  and  where  the  artificial  decorations  of  archi" 
tecture  and  sculpture  are  softened  down  by  natural  accom- 
paniments of  vegetation.  In  the  park  and  forest,  let  the 
painter  be  indulged  with  the  most  picturesque  objects  tor  his 
pencil  to  imitate ;  let  the  sportsman  be  gratified  with  rough 
coverts  and  impenetrable  thickets  ;  let  the  active  mind  be 
soothed  with  all  the  beauty  of  landscape,  and  the  contem- 
plative mind  roused  by  all  the  sublimity  of  prospect  that 
nature  can  produce ;  but  we  must  also  provide  artificial  scenes, 
less  wild,  though  not  less  interesting,  for 

"  Retired  Leisure, 


"  That  in  trim  gardens  takes  bis  pleasure." — ^Milton. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a  due 
attention  to  the  following  circumstances,  which  will  be  deemed 
innovations  in  the  modem  system,  by  those  who  contend  that 
landscape  forms  the  basis  of  landscape  gardening,  viz.  First, 
To  reduce  the  size  of  the  pleasure  groimd,  as  it  is  called, 
within  such  limits  that  it  may  be  kept  with  the  utmost  arti- 
ficial neatness.  Secondly,  Not  to  aim  even  at  the  appearance 
of  extent  in  garden  scenery,  without  marking  its  artificial 
boimdary,  or  separature,  firom  the  natural  landscape.  Thirdly, 
When  the  dressed  grounds  form  part  of  the  view  from  the 
windows,  especially  those  of  the  principal  rooms,  let  it  be 
artificial  in  its  keeping  and  in  its  embellishments ;  let  it  rather 
appear  to  be  the  rich  firame  of  the  landscape  than  a  part  of 
the  picture.  Fourthly,  Whether  the  dressed  garden  be  seen 
firom  the  windows,  or  in  a  detached  situation,  let  it  be  near 
the  house,  and,  if  possible,  connected  with  it  by  a  sheltered, 
if  not  a  covered  way.     And  lastly,  As  the  winter  of  England 
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extends  from  November  to  May,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
provide  a  garden  for  those  months,  and  thereby  artificially  to 
prolong  our  summers  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  our  pre- 
carious climate. 

In  the  summer,  every  field  is  a  garden;  but,  in  the  winter, 
our  open  gardens  are  bleak,  unsheltered,  dreary  fields.  Where 
the  walks  are  extended  to  the  lengths  which  too  commonly 
prevail,  we  find  that  no  one  uses  them  except  the  nursemaid 
and  children,  who  are  compelled  to  do  so ;  or  the  unfortunate 
visitor,  who  is  not  less  compelled  to  walk  round  the  place  on 
the  first  day  of  his  visit,  and  who  ever  aftervrards  makes  his 
escape  into  the  neighbouring  lanes  or  inclosures  to  enjoy  the 
country ;  while  in  the  artificial  garden,  richly  clothed  with 
flowers,  and  decorated  with  seats  and  works  of  art,  we  saunter, 
or  repose  ourselves,  without  regretting  the  want  of  extent 
any  more  than  while  we  are  in  the  saloon,  the  library,  or  the 
gallery  of  the  mansion. 

The  luxury  of  a  winter  garden  has  of  late  been,  in  some 
degree,  supplied  by  adding  large  conservatories  to  the  apart- 
ments of  a  house ;  but  this  is  not,  in  all  cases,  practicable, 
nor  in  some  advisable ;  yet,  in  most  situations,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  covered  line  of  connexion  with  the  green-house, 
and  other  appendages  of  a  winter  garden,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.* 

If,  by  the  various  expedients  suggested,  I  have  succeeded 
in  lengthening  the  summers,  by  shortening  the  walks ;  or  if  I 
have  increased  the  comforts  or  pleasures  of  a  garden,  by 
diminishing  what  is  too  often  miscalled  the  pleasure  garden, 
I  shall  not  have  exercised  my  profession  in  vain ;  since  I  hope 

*  Tlie  covered  walk  and  corridor  at  Wobum  Jhhey  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  a  sbeher  from  rain  at  all  seasons, 
and  furnishes  a  line  of  connexion  with  the  conservatoiy,  flower-house, 
tennis-court,  stables,  riding-house,  &c.  But  this  is  not  covered  with  glass. 
Among  those  on  a  small  scale,  I  may  mention  the  flower  passage  at  Mr. 
Manning's  villa,  at  Totteridge ;  the  corridor  at  Earl  Sefton's,  at  Stoke  Farm ; 
and  the  winter  walk  at  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Simpson^s,  at  Babworth,  Notting^ 
hamshire :  all  which  add  great  comfort  to  the  mterior,  while  Uiey  contribute, 
by  their  exterior,  to  ornament  the  garden  sceneiy.  ; 
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it  will  tend  to  curtail  the  waste  of  many  thousand  acres  which 
may  be  more  profitably  employed. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  for  recom-* 

mending,  in  the  present  instance,  a  departure  from  the  styles  of 

architecture  hitherto  used  in  this  country.     It  happened  that, 

a  little  before  my  first  visit  to  Brighton,  I  had  been  consulted 

by  the  proprietor  of  Sezincot,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 

wished  to  introduce  the  gardening  and  architecture  which  he 

had  seen  in  India.*     I  confess  the  subject  was  then  entirely 

new  to  me :  but,  from  his  long  residence  in  the  interior  of  that 

country,  and  from  the  good  taste  and  accuracy  with  which  he 

had  observed  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  forms  of 

ancient  Hindi!  architecture,  a  new  field  opened  itself;  and,  as 

I  became  more  acquainted  with  them,  through  the  accurate 

sketches  and  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  my  ingenious 

friend  Mr.  T.  Daniell,  I  was  pleased  at  having  discovered 

new  sources  of  beauty  and  variety,  which  might  gratify  that 

thirst  for  novelty,  so  dangerous  to  good  taste  in  any  system 

long  established ;  because  it  is  much  safer  to  depart  entirely 

from  any  given  style,  than  to  admit  changes  and  modifications 

in  its  proportions,  that  tend  to  destroy  its  character.     Thus, 

when  we  are  told  that  "  a  pediment  is  old  fEushioned,  and  a 

Doric  column  too  thick  and  clumsy,"  the  corruption  of  Grecian 

architecture  may  be  anticipated.     And  since  the  rage    for 

Gothic  has  lately  prevailed,  the  sudden  erection  of  spruce 

Gothic  villas  threatens  to  vitiate  the  pure   style  of  those 

venerable  remains  of  ancient  English  grandeur,  which  are 

more  often  badly  imitated  in  new  buildings,  than  preserved  or 

restored  in  the  old.     It  is  not,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  super- 

*  Although  I  gave  my  opinion  concerning  the  adoption  of  this  new 
style,  and  even  assisted  in  the  selecting  some  of  the  forms  from  Mr.  T. 
Danieirs  collection,  vet  the  architectural  department  at  Sezincot,  of  course, 
devolved  to  the  brother  of  the  proprietor,  who  h^s  displayed  as  much  cor- 
rectness as  could  be  expected  in  a  first  attempt  of  a  new  style,  of  which  he 
could  have  no  knowledge  but  from  drawings,  hut  who  has  sufficiently  exem- 
plified, in  various  parts  of  his  building,  that  the  detail  of  Hindil  architecture 
IS  as  beautiful  in  reality  as  it  appears  in  the  drawings,  and  does  not  shrink 
firom  a  comparison  with  the  pure  Gothic  in  richness  of  efiect 
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sede  the  known  styles,  that  I  am  become  an  advocate  for  a 
new  one,  but  to  preserve  their  long-established  proportions, 
pure  and  unmixed  by  fimciful  innovations. 

Immediately  after  I  had  reconciled  my  mind  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  style  at  Sezincot,  I  received  the  Prince's 
commands  to  visit  Brighton,  and  there  saw,  in  some  degree 
realized,  the  new  forms  which  I  had  admired  in  drawings.  I 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Pavilion  a  stupendous  and  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  lightness,  its  el^ance,  its  boldness 
of  construction,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  does 
credit  both  to  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  the  good  taste  of 
his  royal  employer.  Although  the  outline  of  the  dome 
resembles  rather  a  Turkish  mosque  than  the  buildings  of 
Hindustan,  yet  its  general  character  is  distinct  from  either 
Grecian  or  Gothic,  and  must  both  please  and  suipise  eveiy 
one  not  bigoted  to  the  forms  of  either. 

When,  therefore,  I  was  commanded  to  deliver  my  opinion 
concerning  the  style  of  architecture  best  adapted  to  the 
additions  and  garden  front  for  the  Pavilion,  I  could  not 
hesitate  in  agreeing  that  neither  the  Grecian  nor  the  Gothic 
style  could  be  made  to  assimilate  with  what  had  so  much  the 
character  of  an  eastern  building.  I  considered  all  the  different 
styles  of  different  countries,  from  a  conviction  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  invent  anything  entirely  new.  The  Turkish 
was  objectionable,  as  being  a  corruption  of  the  Grecian ;  the 
Moorish,  as  a  bad  model  of  the  Gothic ;  the  Egyptian  was 
too  cumbrous  for  the  character  of  a  villa ;  the  Chinese  too 
light  and  trifling  for  the  outside,  however  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  interior ;  and  the  specimens  from  Ava  were  still  more 
trifling  and  extravagant.  Thus,  if  any  known  style  were  to 
be  adopted,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  combine,  from  the 
architecture  of  Hindiistan,  such  forms  as  might  be  rendered 
applicable  to  the  purpose.  After  various  experiments,  the 
original  MS.  and  drawings  of  this  present  work  had  the 
honour  to  receive  his  Royal  Highness's  most  flattering  appro- 
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bation,  with  gracious  permission  to  laj  this  fac  simile  before 
the  public. 

However  fruitless  the  attempt  to  avert  the  cavils  of  criti- 
cism, I  must  not  conclude  these  prefatory  observations  without 
endeavouring  to  anticipate  some  of  the  objections  that  I  sup- 
pose will  be  urged  against  this  novel  application  of  the  most 
ancient  style  of  ornamented  architecture  existing  in  the 
world.^  These  obj^tions  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads : — 

I.  The  difference  in  the  dimate  from  whence  this  style  is 
taken. 

II.  The  brevity  of  remarks  for  so  important  a  subject. 

III.  The  want  of  positive  data  and  accurate  measurement. 
ly.  The  want  of  space  for  its  introduction  at  Brighton. 
y.  The  costliness  of  its  ornaments  and  decoraticms. 

The  first  objection  will  obviously  arise  from  the  difference 
between  the  climates  of  India  and  of  England :  but  this  would 
apply  with  equal  force'  against  the  adoption  of  architecture 
from  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy ,f  which  are  hotter  than  those 
mountainous  tracts  of  Hindustan,  where  the  climate  differs 
less  from  that  of  England  than  in  the  southern  provinces  near 
the  sea^oasts. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  I  shall  observe,  that  this 
work  was  not  intended  as  a  detailed  treatise  on  Hindiistan 
architecture,  but  as  an  essay  describing  the  reasons  for 
recommending  that  particular  style  for  a  particular  spot, 
where  the  confinement  of  the  place,  the  character  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  forms  here  introduced  are  taken  from  the  ornaments  of 
the  subterraneous  and  excavated  remains,  wliich  being  worked  in  the  hardest 
|rey  granite,  were  found  by  Mr.  Daniell  to  be  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished 
iTom  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor ;  although  they  are  of  a  date  beyond  all 
record,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  found  in  the  same  state  at  Uie  time 
when  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  India. 

t  The  Grecian  style  was  introduced  without  anv  attention  to  the  difierence 
of  climate ;  and  so  rare  is  the  combination  of  fashion  with  good  taste,  or  the 
union  of  genius  with  common  sense,  that  even  to  the  present  day  we  see 
lofty  porticos  to  shade  the  north  side  of  houses,  where  the  sun  never  shines ; 
and  balustradee  on  the  tops  of  houses,  where  no  one  can  ever  walk,  and 
where  the  slanting  roof  marks  the  absurdity. 

3b 
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garden^  and  other  circumstances^  justify  its  adoption ;  and  it 
is  now  before  the  public  to  judge  how  far  the  beauties  and 
advantages  of  the  same  style  may  desenre  to  be  extended  to 
other  places.  I  may  also  observe^  that,  as  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  discuss  more  at  length  the  inapplicability  of  Chrecian 
or  Gothic  forms,  when  both  had  been  previously  rejected,  it 
became  my  duty  to  compress  the  subject  into  the  narrowest 
possible  compass. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  a  spirit  of  party  and 
prejudice  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  it  extends  from  religion 
and  politics  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  a  countiy.  Thus,  in 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  and  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  supported  or  condemned  with  all  the  zeal  of 
party  bigotry.  The  admirers  of  Grecian  architecture^  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  ruins  of  ancient  Italy,  from  the 
time  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  the 
artists  of  the  present  day,  speak  vnth  contempt  of  all  other 
styles,  and  reproachfully  call  them  Gothic  ;  while  those  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
forms  among  the  old  English  remains,  glory  in  changing  the 
term  Gothic,  to  ancibnt  English  architecture,  as  a  style 
doing  honour  to  their  country.  Whatever  is  written  in  praise 
of  one  style,  will  be  condemned  by  the  partisans  of  the  other. 
What,  then,  must  an  author  expect,  who  dares  to  become  an 
advocate  of  a  style  totally  different  from  either,  especially 
where  his  opinions  appear  under  the  high  sanction  with  which 
the  following  pages  have  been  honoured  ? 

So  far,  therefore,  from  regretting  the  brevity  of  this  work, 
it  may  be  feared  that  I  have  said  too  much  on  a  subject  which 
few  can  understand,  and  in  which  my  own  knowledge  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  representations  and  drawings  of 
others,  and  not  from  an  actual  view  of  the  existing  models. 
This  naturally  leads  to  the  tiiird  objection,  viz.  That  there  arc 
no  certain  data  for  the  style  reconmiended ;  that  in  our 
knowledge  of  Grecian   forms,  we    have    the   most    minute 
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admeasurements  of  tlie  detail  of  ancient  buildings ;  that  in  the 
Gothic  fonnSy  we  can  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  examples  in 
the  remains  of  various  dates ;  but  in  that  of  Hindiistan  we 
have  few  or  no  details^  and  those  firom  drawings  made  by 
artists  who  considered  the  subject  as  painters,  and  not  as 
architects.*  This  objection  I  shall  answer,  by  observing,  that, 
although  the  Grecian  proportions  are  nearly  reduced  to  fixed 
rules,  yet  such  occasional  deviations  may  be  discovered  in 
every  fragment  remaining,  that  no  two  writers  on  the  subject 
exactly  agree  ;  therefore,  in  the  application  of  Grecian  forms, 
both  in  modem  Italy  and  in  this  country,  the  correct  eye  is 
continually  offended  by  {jeise  proportions  to  suit  modem  pur- 
poses of  habitation ;  but  in  India,  the  same  forms  are  applied 
to  buildings  of  very  different  sizes ;  and,  therefore,  in  adapting 
the  Hindd  architecture  to  the  purposes  of  European  houses, 
we  have  only  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  painter  with  pleasing 
forms  of  beauty,  and  the  eye  of  the  mathematician  with  the 
safety  of  its  construction ;  while  that  infinite  variety  of  pro- 
portions, which  this  new  style  admits,  may  be  adapted  to 
every  posaible  purpose,  and  every  Hnd  of  material,  unfettered 
by  the  restraint  which  so  painfully  operates  in  the  Grecian  or 
Gothic  proportions.f 

*  Although  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Daniell,  hitherto  puhlished,  relate 
to  the  general  forms  and  {>tcture8que  effect  of  Hindil  htHldinffs,  yet  he  has 
measm:ed  many  of  them  with  such  accuracv  on  the  spot,  ana  has  collected 
such  ample  materials  for  die  detail  of  this  style,  that  the  architects  who 
have  access  to  them  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  minutiae.  These  he  means  to 
lay  before  the  public ;  and  after  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  he  has 
permitted  me  to  avail  myself  of  his  sketches,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in 
me  to  do  aoYthinff  which  might  interfere  with  his  future  views  respecting 
tiie  detail  of  Hindd  architecture,  of  which  my  knowledge  is  chiefly  derivea 
from  his  liberal  communications. 

f  A  very  trifling  departure  from  the  relative  proportions  in  any  of  the 
Grecian  orders  will  be  detected  immediately  by  a  correct  and  classic  ob- 
server; but  the  laboured  littleness  with  which  some  of  our  artists  have 
imitated  in  stone,  or  wood,  or  plaster,  what  they  found  in  marble,  without 
any  ccmsideration  of  the  difference  in  Uie  materials,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  distinction  between  genius  and  science  :  the  one  will  occasionally  dare 
«*  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  while  the  other  will  only 
attend  to  the  feet  and  inches;  and,  alter  having  studied  amidst  the  fmest 
remains  of  the  ancient  world,  is  as  contracted  in  his  ideas  as  the  most 
ignorant  *'  Ripley  with  a  rule." 
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The  fourth  objection,  respecting  the  want  of  space,  will, 
in  some  degree,  be  answered,  by  considering  the  expedients 
proposed ;  but  this  objection  arises  chiefly  &om  the  absurd 
idea,*  that  every  house  requires  to  be  insulated,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  its  own  territoiy.  If  we  consider  the 
Pavilion  as  a  palace  in  a  large  town,  we  shall  find  it  connected 
with  its  garden  to  the  west,  open  to  the  parade  towards  the 
north,  and  to  the  Steyn  towards  the  south-east,  and  only  con- 
tiguous to  the  town  by  its  offices  towards  the  south.  Since 
this  degree  of  local  freedom  is  only  interrupted  by  one  or  two 
adjoining  houses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  such  a  reason- 
able degree  of  accommodation  as  may  remove  every  objectionj 
and  give  the  Pavilion  all  the  space  that  a  palace  in  a  town  can 
require. 

The  fifth  objection  which  I  propose  to  answer,  is  founded 
on  the  costliness  of  the  ornaments  that  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  belong  to  this  style.  On  a  more  minute  investigation,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Hindu  enrichments  are  much  more 
simple  than  they  appear,  and  far  less  costly  than  either  those 
of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  styles.f 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  contended,  tiiat  all  external  orna- 
ments and  enrichments  in  architecture  are  to  be  abolished; 
and  that  the  palaces  of  our  princes  are  to  resemble  the  villas 
of  wealthy  individuals,  who  study  only  internal  comfort  and 

*  I  call  this  a  most  absurd  idea,  because  I  have  so  often  witnessed  the 
demolition  of  whole  villages,  that  the  mansion  may  stand  in  the  middle  of 
its  park,  or  lawn,  to  give  it  imaginary  importance ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  our  ancient  palaces  denve  true  consequence  and  dignity  from  being 
contiguous  to  the  town,  or  viUage,  over  which  their  influence  is  supposed  to 
extend.  The  same  mistaken  partiality  for  insulation  would,  perhaps,  extend 
to  the  demolition  of  Windsor,  for  being  too  near  the  CasUe ;  and  of  P^ 
Mall,  for  being  too  near  St.  James's  Palace. 

t  If  we  compare  the  workmanship,  whether  in  stone  or  in  composition, 
of  Grecian  mouldings,  even  when  not  carved,  with  the  plain  fillets  and 
chamfers  of  the  Hinai)[stan ;  or  the  laboured  detail  of  pinnades  and  crockets^ 
and  perforated  battlements  of  (rothic  work,  with  the  ornaments  of  Hindu- 
stan, which  are  chiefly  turned  by  a  lathe,  with  very  little  carving,  the  dif- 
ference in  economy  will  be  found  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  general  appearance  of  richness  and  magnificmce  in  Ike 
outline. 
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magnificence,  neglecting  all  rules  of  architecture  in  the  out^ 
side  of  their  houses.  This  effect,  of  combined  ostentation  and 
economy  is  exemplified  in  the  vicinity  of  every  wealthy 
town,  where  large  rooms,  with  sumptuous  furniture,  are 
"  BOXED  UP,"  under  the  direction  of  carpenters,  builders,  and 
surveyors,  who  may  be  ingenious  artisans,  but  who  have  no 
science  as  architects.  We  are,  therefore,  often  led  to  regret, 
that  much  bad  taste  is  propagated  by  the  fanciful  mixture  of 
false  Grecian  with  pseudo  Gothic  forms.* 

Every  individual  claims  the  right  of  indulging  his  own 
taste,  in  what  relates  to  himself;  but,  in  the  public  edifices  of 
a  coimtry,  the  honour  of  the  country  should  be  considered. 
If  we  were  to  judge  firom  the  public  buildings  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  firom  the  unfurnished  state  of  its  churches  and 
theatres,  we  might  suppose  that  there  were  no  funds  for  their 
completion,  or  no  artists  competent  to  the  task  of  adding 
ornament  to  utility.  But  a  veiy  different  cause  must  be 
acknowledged:  so  soon  as  such  buildings  are  in  a  state  to 
receive  the  admission  fees  of  their  audiences,  their  purpose  is 
completed.  They  may  be  considered  as  manufactories  or 
warehouses  for  carrying  on  a  species  of  traffic,  and  the 
external  appearance  is  neglected  as  useless. 

In  this  commercial  country,  wealth  is  more  generally  dif- 
fused than  good  taste ;  and  private  gratification  more  prevalent 
than  national  dignity.  While,  therefore,  the  security  of 
private  property  is  the  chief  motive  for  the  only  public 
buildings  now  erecting  in  the  country,  which  are  prisons  and 
workhouses,  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  royal  mansions  should 
have  mcttre  the  appearance  of  workhouses  and  prisons,  than  of 
palaces  worthy  the  residence  of  royalty ! 

[*  Though  the  mixture  of  Ghrecian  with  Gothic,  in  villa  architecture,  is 
not  to  common  at  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Repton,  yet  it  is  still  occasion- 
allv  to  be  met  with.  Near  Hampstead,  between  West  End  and  Child's 
Hill,  a  villa  is  now  (August,  1839,)  building,  consisting  of  a  centre  in  the 
Roinan  manner,  wiUi  C&edan  architraves  to,  and  with  pediments  over,  the 
windows,  while  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  win^  are  two  tall  octagon 
towers,  finished  with  Gothic  battlements. — J.  C.  Lj 
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OF  THE   SITUATION,   CHARACTER,   AND   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  Pa  VILLON,  originally  erected  on  a  small  scale,  with 
very  little  adjoining  territory,  is  now  become  surrounded  by 
houses  on  every  side ;  and  what  was  only  a  small  fishing-town, 
is  now  become  equal  to  some  cities  in  extent  and  population. 
Such  must  ever  be  the  influence  of  a  royal  residence,  which 
cannot  long  exist  in  solitude.     The  situation  of  the  Pavilion 
is,  therefore,  that  of  a  palace  surroimded  by  other  houses,  to 
which  great  extent  of  garden  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable : 
yet  the  ground  on  which  the  Pavilion  is  built  (including  its 
offices  and  gardens),  occupies  more  space  than  generally  be- 
longs to  houses  built  in  towns,  and  includes  as  much  ground 
as  is  necessary  for  a  garden  so  situated.     This  supposes  the 
proper  distinction  to   be  made  between  garden  and  park 
scenery,  which  have,  of  late,  been  confounded :  the  park  may 
imitate  nature  in  its  wilder  forms,  but  the  garden  must  still 
he  an  artificial  object.     The  park,  by  its  formal  clumps,  its 
sweeping  plantations,  and  meandering  gravel  roads,  has,  of  late, 
become  an  overgrown  and  slovenly  garden ;  while  the  garden, 
by  its  naked  lawn,  and  its  invisible  boundary,  has  become  a 
mere  grass  field,  without  interest  or  animation.     The  magni- 
ficent terraces  of  former  times  have  been  sloped,  to  imite  with 
the  adjoining  pasture ;  while  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  all  the 
gay  accompaniments  of  a  garden,  are  banished  firom  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace,  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  a  lawn,  less  cheerful  than  a  cottage  on  a  naked  common. 
This  defect  in  modem  gardening  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
misapplication  of  the  simk  fence,  which  gives  fireedom  in 
appearance,  but,  in  reality,  confinement.     Fortunately,  the 
sunk  fence  cannot  be  applied  to  the  gardens  of  the  Pavilion ; 
we  cannot  blend  the  surface  of  the  grass  with  adjoining  streets 
and  parades;    we   cannot   give   great  ideal  extent  by  con- 
cealing the  actual  boimdary;  we  cannot  lay  open  the  fore- 
ground of  the  scene  to  admit  distant  views  of  sea  or  land, 
while  impeded  by  intervening  houses;  and,  therefore,  both 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  Pavilion  render  these  com- 
mon rules  of  landscape  gardening  totaUy  inapplicable. 
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GENERAL   OUTLINE   OF   THE   PLAN. 

Since,  therefore,  tlie  real  extent  of  this  garden  cannot  be 
increased  by  uniting  it  with  surrounding  objects,  the  imagi- 
nation can  onlj  be  deceived  bj  such  variations  in  the  surfure 
of  the  ground,  and  such  a  position  of  intervening  embellish- 
ments, as  may  retard  the  eye  in  its  too  rapid  progress,  and 
amuse  by  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
scene.  This  will  produce  greatness  of  character,  without 
greatness  of  dimension ;  and  will  delight  by  its  beauty,  where 
it  cannot  surprise  by  its  extent :  such  is  the  general  outline  of 
the  plan  as  it  relates  to  nature.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  garden 
of  the  Pavilion  is  further  to  be  considered. 

It  has  been  beautifully  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  **  That 
^'  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  should  be  a  garden 
**  for  every  month  in  the  year ; "  but,  in  my  humble  endea- 
vours to  gratify  the  royal  commands,  it  would  be  my  pride  to 
make  a  garden  which  should  not  be  affected  by  any  variations 
of  season,  or  soil,  or  weather,  or  situation ;  and  thus  form  a 
perpetual  garden,  enriched  with  the  production  of  every 
climate. 

''  Hie  Ver  assidtiam,  atque  alienis  mensflms  ^tas." 

[Here  blooms  perpetual  springs  and  summer  shines 
In  months  not  hers.] 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERAL  PLAN. 

To  accomplish  the  great  object  of  a  perpetual  garden,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  regular  succession  of  plants; 
and  the  means  of  removing  and  transplanting.  It  will  also 
require  certain  space  for  various  other  uses;*  yet,  as  the 
present  area  cannot  be  increased,  we  can  only  obtain  such 
USEFUL  space  by  contracting  the  limits  of  that  which  is  merely 
ORNAMENTAL.  The  paxts  so  intended  to  be  thrown  out 
are  distinguished  in  the  plan,  fig.  125,  by  the  letters  w  and  z ; 
and  the  ornamental  limits,  by  the  letters  k,  ky  k,  it,  k.  This 
boundary  is  supposed  to  be  disguised  by  various  expedients ; 

*  Such  as  the  stowage  of  frames,  glasses,  coals,  wood,  mould,  garden- 
pots,  and  all  the  unsightly  appendages  of  a  working  garden. 
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where  the  aspect  will  admit  any  sunshine  (although  not  always 
to  the  south),  a  conservatoiy,  or  a  green-house,  may  be  most 
advisable,  because  they  will  draw  off  the  attention  fix>ni  the 
interior  of  the  garden  to  the  interior  of  the  conservaUny,  a 
circumstance  which  constitutes  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  garden,  in  summer,  by  its  exotic  productions;  and,  in 
winter,  by  the  permanency  of  its  vegetation :  each  of  these, 
from  the  diversity  of  their  plants,  the  studied  contrivance  in 
their  arrangements,  and  the  contrasted  forms  and  character 
of  their  embellidmients,  vrill  arrest  the  attention,  and  increase 
the  imaginary  extent  of  the  area. 

These  different  stations  may  be  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  house,  by  corridors,  or  flower  passives ;  in  some 
places,  under  cover;  in  others,  occasionally  covered  with  glass 
in  winter,  which,  in  summer,  may  be  taken  away,  leaving  only 
such  standards  of  wood  or  cast-iron  as  may  serve  to  trail 
climbers  and  creeping  plants. 


SHAPE   OF   GROUND. 

There  is  so  little  inequality  of  sur&ce,  that  the  ground 
may  be  almost  described  as  perfectly  flat,  except  that  the 
stables  are  placed  rather  higher  than  the  general  level :  this 
alcme  would  render  it  necessary  to  form  a  small  valley,  or 
hollow,  betwixt  the  stables  and  the  house,  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  oppressed  by  the  former.*  Every  valley  in 
nature  has  a  fall  in  some  one  direction,  generally  serving  as  a 
drain  for  the  sur&ce  water ;  and  wherever  this  is  interrupted, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  obstructions,  water  is  formed 
into  a  lake  in  large  valleys,  and  into  a  pool  in  small  ones. 

The  most  natural  shape  for  the  sur£Eu^  vnll  be  a  valley 
trending  from  north  to  south.  The  great  dome  has  been 
placed  at  the  north  end  of  this  valley,  and  an  artificial 
obstruction  from  the  adjoining  town  has  stopped  the  valley 
towards  the  south :  this  forms  a  dell,  or  hollow  basin,  whidi 

•  Supposing  the  two  objects  to  be  kept  distinct :  bat,  as  I  should  rather 
wish  to  consider  them  so  connected  as  tororm  one  mafnifioent  whole,  under 
the  name  of  the  Pavillon,  I  cannot  treat  Ihem  as  mstinct  otrjects,  bat  as 
different  parts  of  the  same  scenery. 
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ought,  if  possible,  to  have  &  pool  of  water,  however  small  it 
Toay  be ;  and,  as  it  is  evidenUj  caused  by  the  interference  of 
art,  ita  form  should  be  artificial ;  any  attempt  to  make  it 
natural,  would  look  like  affectation. 


[Fis.iM.  Vta.>irFui.ribiu 


In  the  drawings  [our  figs.  136   and   1^],  the  slide  [our 
fig.   126]   represents   the   trees   which   have  been  removed, 


not  onlj  because  thej  stood  in  a  line  through  the  middle  of 
the  ground,  and  hid  the  dome,  but  also  because  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood  has  been  lowered  to  form  the  valley. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  too  great  a  refinement  iir 
taste,  t3  say  that  a  pool  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  place, 
because  no  Indian  building  is  ever  seen  without;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  preserve  the  character  of  such  scenery  that  the 
pool  is  advisable,  but,  rather,  for  its  utility  in  supplying  the 
garden  with  water  attempered  by  the  air,  and  for  its  beauty 
in  reflecting  the  surrounding  objects. 

The  pool  is  proposed  to  be  square,  rather  than  round,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

First,  That  a  small  square  pool  will  appear  larger  than  a 
round  one  of  the  same  dimensions,  because  the  eye  is  checked 
in  its  progress,  and  the  angles  being  seen  perspectively,  it 
varies  its  shape  with  the  position  of  the  spectator ;  while  the 
round  pool  is  always  seen  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  That  the  inverted  picture,  formed  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  margin,  is  larger  and  more  varied* 

And,  lastly,  that  such  po«ls  in  India  are  generally  of  this 
shape. 


ARTIFICIAL   CHARACTER. 

The  magnificent  building,  which,  by  its  situation  and 
magnitude,  must  form  the  leading  feature  of  the  place,  ought, 
therefore,  to  extend  its  influence  over  the  scenery :  at  present, 
its  character  is  contrasted  with  all  the  surrcmnding  objects  of 
art,  and  its  great  dimensions  withdraw  the  eye  firom  all  the 
surrounding  objects  of  nature :  hence  it  becomes  separated 
firom,  or,  rather,  contrasted  to,  the  scenery ;  and  being  thus,  in 
a  manner,  isolated  and  detached,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  too 
large  for  its  situation. 

If  the  same  character  be  extended  throughout  the  gardens, 
and  the  whole  scene  be  enriched  by  buildings  of  the  same 
style,  this  large  dome  will  cease  to  be  unconnected;  it  will,  in 
a  manner,  blend  with  them,  although  it  will  always  form  the 
leading  feature  of  the  scenery.*  There  might  be  some  reason 
for  objecting  to  a  multiplicity  of  buildings,  if  they  were  all 

*  Another  objection  to  this  building,  as  a  separate  object,  arises  from  its 
uses.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  the  house  should  be  a  more 
lofty  object  than  its  stables,  or  offices,  and  are  apt  to  annex  dignity  to  lofti- 
ness.   For  this  reason,  at  Chatsworth,  atllardwiok,  and  some  other  places. 
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merely  introdaced  as  ornaments,  like  a  public  garden  crowded 
with  seats ;  but  if  each  object  has  a  separate  use,  and  each 
contributes  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  it  too  rich. 


THE  GARDEN   ENTRANCES. 


The  central  view  of  the  great  dome  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
striking}  and  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  an  entrance 


&•  prindpsl  apartmcnti  Mete  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  yet  ve  do  not  object, 
m  St  Paul'i,  OT  St.  PetcT'i  at  Rome,  that  the  choir,  or  most  dignified  part 
of  lh«  baOdiDg,  U  not  ^oced  famnediatdy  voder  the  dome. 
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irom  the  town,  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  sketch  [om 
figs.  126  and  ISfH,  and  d  d  ia  the  ground  plan,  fig.  125,  in  p. 
S77]  is  taken.  Another  entrance  to  the  garden  will  be  very 
striking  from  the  stable-yard  [see  fig.  128];  the  long  perspec- 
tive through  the  several  arches,  requires  an  appropriate  ter- 
mination for  the  centre  of  the  vista ;  this  same  porch  [d  din 
fig.  125],  or  entrance,  forms  also  the  central  object  from  the 
windows  of  the  Pavilion,  On  one  side  of  the  pool  is  also  re- 
presented the  orchestra,  or  platform,  for  a  band  of  music, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  state  and  pleasure  of  such  a 
garden,  and  to  which  some  central  spot  must  be  appropriated; 
the  cupola  on  the  chapel  is  not  of  the  same  character,  and 
cannot  be  hid  from  the  garden:  the  appearance  of  this 
orchestra  will  divide  the  attention,  and  lessen  its  influence, 
althoi^h  it  is,  fortunately,  not  so  correct  a  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian architecture  as  to  do  much  injury  by  its  intrusion  [see 
fig.  129]. 


a  tk.  P.IH//,  I.  %.  IB.  F-DT.] 


In  a  garden  so  surrounded  by  buildings,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  can  be  excluded  by  plantation  only ;  and  as, 
in  some  places,  architectural  ornaments  must  be  called  in  aid 
of  vegetation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  what  style 
such  ornaments  should  assume,  especially  as  these  buildings 
must  have  a  reference  to  the  style  of  the  mansion,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  stables :  this  naturally  leads  to  the  following 
inquiry  concerning  the  various  styles  of  architecture  which 
have  been,  at  different  times,  introduced  into  England. 


tg.  IN.    [m^Hn  »>pi>aHI«,  JawlKI.  Ea  Ike  bukiroul.  ih>  ivBIUld  OoUili  Urb  iiT  ■rUikiui 

AN  INQUIRY 
CHANGES    IN    ARCHITECTURE, 

Valat»    anb    Kounni    fn    CHgUtai ; 

THE    CASTLE    AND    ABBEY    OOTBIC; 

THE  HIXED  ETTLE  OF  GOTHIC, 
THE  ORECIAH  AND  UODERN  STYLES:  '   * 

WITH    SOHB   EEHARKS    ON   THB    INTRODUCTION    OP 
INDIAN   ARCHITECTURE. 


In  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  "  That  I  should 
"  deliver  hv  opinion  concerninq  what  style  of 
"  Architecture  would  be  host  suitable  for  the 
"  Fa  VILLON,"  the  following  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  which 
Architecture  has  undergone  in  this  Country,  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  found  irrelevant. 

Architecture  has  been  classed  under  two  general  charac- 
ters, Crothic  and   Grecian :  *    these  have  been  jointly  and 

'  The  Grecian  aWle  wai  introduced 
of  hii  royal  matter,  Jamet  the  Fint) 
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separately  discussed  and  explained  in  volumes  without  num- 
ber ;  yet  these  discussions  have  furnished  no  fixed  standard 
for  determining  the  question^  which  style  is  most  applicable 
to  a  palace;  for  such  must  always  be  the  residence  of 
royalty,  whether  it  be  laige  or  small,  and  wherever  it  be 
situated. 

Until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  large  buildings  in 
this  country  had  either  been  castles  for  security,  or  colleges 
and  religious  retreats ;  many  of  these  had  been  converted  into 
palaces,  or  altered  to  adapt  them  to  royal  residences,  by  such 
changes  in  their  original  forms,  as,  at  length,  introduced  that 
mixed  character,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's,  or  Housb 
Gothic  ;  which  is,  in  reality,  the  only  Grothic  style  that  can 
be  made  perfectly  characteristic  of  a  palace.  This  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  attempts  to  revive  the  Gothic 
style  in  modem-built  houses,  which  evidently  shew  how  in- 
applicable are  these  ancient  models  for  the  present  purposes 
of  habitation. 


THE   OOTHIC  STYLE. 


The  Castle  Character  requires  massive  walls,  with  very 
small  windows,  if  any  are  allowed  to  appear  externally.  The 
correct  imitation  of  this^  in  modem  times,  must  produce  the 
effect  of  a  prison. 

The  Abbey  Character  requires  lofty  and  large  aper- 
tures, almost  equally  inapplicable  to  a  house,  although,  in 
some  few  rooms,  the  excess  of  light  may  be  subdued  by 
coloured  glass.  But  in  the  Abbey  Character  it  is  only  the 
chapel,  the  coll^^te  church,  the  hall,  and  the  library,  which 
furnish  models  for  a  palace ;  all  the  subordinate  parts  were 
the  mean  habitation  of  monks,  or  students,  built  on  so  small  a 
scale,  and  with  such  low  ceilings,  that  they  cannot  be  imitated 
in  a  modem  palace,  without  such  mixture  and  modification 
as  tend  to  destroy  the  original  character;  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  now  (as  it  was  formerly)  to  adopt  the  mixed  style 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gothic,  for  modem  palaces,  if  they  must 
be  in  any  style  of  what  is  called  Gothic. 
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Yet,  a  mixed  style  is  generally  imperfect :  the  mind  is 
not  easily  reconciled  to  the  combination  of  forms  which  it 
has  been  used  to  consider  distinct,  and  at  variance  with  each 
other:  it  feels  an  incongruity  of  character,  like  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  confusion  of  dates;  it  is  like imiting,  in  one 
object,  infancy  with  old  age,  life  with  death,  or  things  present 
with  things  past. 


THE   GRECIAN   STYLE. 

Under  this  character  are  included  all  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, for  which  models  have  been  furnished  from  Greece, 
from  Italy,  from  Syria,  and  from  other  countries,  unmixed 
with  the  Gothic  style ;  for  in  all  these  coimtries  some  inter- 
mixture of  style  and  dates,  in  what  is  called  the  Grecian 
character,  may  be  discovered :  and  we  are  apt  to  consider,  as 
good  specimens,  those  buildings  in  which  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity prevails,  or,  in  other  words,  those  that  are  most  free 
from  mixture.  Simplicity  is  not  less  necessary  in  the  Gothic 
than  in  the  Grecian  style  ;  yet  it  creates  great  difficulty  in  its 
application  to  both,  if  no  mixture  of  dates  is  to  be  allowed  in 
the  respective  styles  of  each.  Thus,  the  English  antiquary 
will  discover,  and,  perhaps,  be  offended  at,  the  mixture  of 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  the  several  dates  of  subsequent  buildings 
called  Gothic :  but  the  man  of  taste  will  discover  beauty  in 
the  combination  of  different  forms  in  one  great  pile,  or  he 
must  turn  with  disgust  from  every  cathedral  and  abbey  in  the 
kingdom.  In  like  manner,  the  traveller  and  connoisseur  in 
Grecian  antiquities,  will  not  only  object  to  more  than  one  of 
the  five  orders  in  the  same  buildings,  but  will  detect  the 
intermixture  of  even  the  minutest  parts  in  detail ;  while  the 
man  of  taste  will  discover  beauty  and  grace  in  combination  of 
forms,  for  which  there  is  not  authority  in  the  early,  and,  there- 
fbre,  most  simple  edifices  of  those  countries.  It  is  by  such 
combinations  only,  that  the  Grecian,  style  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  modem  habitation. 

The  best  models  of  pure  and  simple  Grecian  architecture, 
were  temples,  many  without  a  roof,  and  all  without  windows 

3d 
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or  chimneys.  Such  models  might  be  imitated  in  our  churches, 
or  public  edifices ;  but  houses  built  firom  such  models  would 
become  inconvenient,  in  proportion  as  this  external  simplid^ 
is  preserved.  For  this  reason,  Imigo  Jon£S>  and  our  early 
architects  in  the  Grecian  style,  took  their  models  from  build- 
ings of  later  date  (chiefly  Roman),  where  the  different  floon 
are  marked  by  different  orders  placed  one  over  another. 

As  the  taste  for  Grecian  architecture  became  more  correct, 
and,  by  the  works  of  Stuart  and  others,  the  more  simple 
original  models  became  better  known  in  England,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  adopt  it  in  modem  houses; 
but  a  palace,  or  even  a  moderate  sized  residence,  cannot  be 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  like  a  Grecian  temple; 
and,  therefore,  the  portico  alone  has  been  generally  adopted.^ 


THE   MODERN   STYLE. 

The  numerous  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  internal  con- 
venience of  a  house  to  the  external  application  of  Grecian 
columns  of  any  order,  at  length  banished  columns  altogether, 
and  introduced  a  new  style,  which  is,  strictly,  of  no  character. 
This  consists  of  a  plain  building,  with  rows  of  square  windows 
at  equal  distances ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  a  Grecian  cornice, 
it  is  called  a  Grecian  building  :  if,  instead  of  the  cornice, 
certain  notches  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  is  called  a 
Gothic  building.  Thus  has  the  rage  for  simplicity,  the 
dread  of  mixing  dates,  and  the  difficulty  of  adding  ornament 
to  utility,  alike  corrupted  and  exploded  both  the  Grecian  and 
the  Gothic  style  in  our  modem  buildings. 

Without  a  bigoted  attachment  to  either,  every  one 
must  confess,  that  there  are  a  thousand  beauties  and  graces  in 

*  The  difficulty  of  adapting  any  order  of  columns  to  the  windows  of  a 
house,  is  evident,  &om  the  portico  being  sometimes  confined  to  the  ground 
floor  only,  sometimes  extended  through  two,  or  even  three,  floors,  and  8ome> 
times  raised  on  a  basement  of  arches,  unknown  to  the  Grecian  character. 
A  more  classic  expedient  has  been  devised  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Grecia  Magna,  in  his  designs  for  Harford  and  Downham 
colleges ;  but  such  lofty  portion  of  windows,  though  allowable  in  a  public 
buildmg,  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  house. 
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EACH,  which  deserve  our  admiratioii,  although  thej  cannot, 
without  violence,  he  made  suhservient  to  modem  residence. 

In  this  inquiry,  no  mention  has  yet  heen  made  of  the 
difference  of  climate,  and  the  influence  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  on  the  different  styles,  because  grace  and  beauty  of  form, 
in  ornament  and  decorations,  may  be  considered,  without 
always  annexing  ideas  of  utility ;  if  they  can  be  blended,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  art  in  every  province ;  and,  in  the  choice  and 
adaptation  of  new  forms  to  new  uses,  consists  the  genius  of 
the  artist. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  greater  importance, 
which  relates  to  the  material  of  which  the  building  is  con- 
structed. 

The  EYE  will  not  be  pleased  with  that  to  which  the 
MIND  cannot  be  reconciled:  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
construction  is  safe,  and  that  the  material  is  equal  to  its 
office.  The  resistance  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  stone ; 
but  if  iron  columns  be  made  to  represent  stone,  they  wiU 
appear  too  light  and  weak.  On  the  contrary,  if  stone  columns 
be  made  to  resemble  metal,  they  will  appear  too  heavy  and 
massive :  and  if  either  of  those  materials  be  made  to  imitate 
wood,  not  only  the  relative  strength  of  each  must  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  Principles  of  Construction,  which 
are  totally  different  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles.* 


of   GRECIAN   construction. 

According  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  all  matter  at  rest 
keeps  its  place  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  only  to  be  removed 
by  superior  force,  acting  in  a  different  direction.  A  perpen- 
dicular rock,  or  a  solid  upright  wall,  will  preserve  the  same 
position  so  long  as  its  substance  endures :  on  this  principle 
of  perpendicular  pressure,  aU  Grecian  architecture  is  founded 
[see  fig.  131,  a].  Hence  have  arisen  the  relative  proportions  and 

*  This  remark  is  every  day  confirmed  by  the  too  slender  groins  of 
Gothic  arches,  to  imitate  stone,  in  plaster,  or  cast-iron,  and  the  too  slender 
columns  of  Grecian  architecture  m  wood,  painted  to  imitate  stone  and 
marble. 
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inteTcolmnniations  in  the  different  orders,  &om  the  heaviest 
Doric  to  the  most  graceiul  Corinthian,  the  distances  being 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  parts  supportiug  and  sup- 
ported. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  first  buildings  were  of 


wood,  and  tlkat  rude  trees  si^^sted  the  proportions  of  the 
Doric  order,  yet,  the  origin  of  Grecian  architecture  was, 
doubtless,  derived  from  one  stone  laid  fiat  upon  another,  and 
the  aperture,  or  void,  between  two  upright  stones,  was  covered 
by  a  third  placed  across  them :  thus,  the  width  of  the  opening 


was  limited  by  the  length  of  the  cross-stone ;  consequently, 
this  mode  of  structure  required  \aige  blocks  of  atone,  wh«i 
that  material  was  used  [see  %.  132]. 

The   difiiculty  of  procuring  such  large  bloclca  as  were 
required  for  this  mode  of  construction,  su^ested  the  idea  of 
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produciiig  wide  spertuxes  by  a  different  expedient;  and  this 
introduced  the  arch. 


OP    GOTHIC    CONBTRUCTION. 


In  eveiy  arch,  whether  a  segment  of  a  (nrcle,  an  ellipsis^ 
or  in  the  pointed  arches,  called  Gothic,  there  is  a  great  lateral 
pressure.     This  constitutes  the  leading  principle  of  construc- 


tion in  Gothic  architecture,  which  depends  on  its  abuttals 
[see  fig.  131,  &].  An  arch  may  sometimes  abut  agunst  a 
rock,  as  in  bridges ;  or  against  a  pier  of  masonry,  as  in  castles, 
&c. ;  but,  in  light  Gothic  structures,  the  abuttals  consist  of 
buttresses  to  counteract  the  lateral  pressure ;  and  where  such 
buttresses  are  not  sufficiently  heavy,  additional  weight  is  used 
under  the  various  forms  of  pinnacles,  or  finials,  which  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  mere  ornaments,  of  no  use  in  the 
construction ;  and  these  are  sometimes  placed  at  a  distance 
when  they  are  connected  by  what  are  called  flying  buttresses, 
like  those  at  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  [see  &g.  133]. 
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OF  INDIAN   CONSTBOCTION. 

Undek  the  name  of  Indian  Architecture,  may  be 
included  Hindustan,  Geatoo,  Chinese,  or  Turkish;  which 
latter  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  three.  But  this  construction 
IB  distinct  from  the  Gothic,  in  having  little  or  no  lateral  pres- 
sure; and  &ont  the  Grecian,  in  having  a  different  mode  of 
applying  the  perpendicular  pressure;  for  although,  at  the 
first  sight,  we  might  he  led  to  suppose  the  arches  constructed 
on  a  centre,  like  those  of  Europe,  yet,  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion, they  will  he  found  to  consist  of  horizontal  strata,  sup- 
ported by  the  process  of  what  is  technically  called  "  cor- 
belling OUT,"  or  placing  the  materials  in  such  a  poaitifm 
that  the  aperture  may  be  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  by 
each  stratum  of  stone  over-hanging  the  other  [see  fig.  131,  c]. 
From  the  specimens  discovered  in  the  Indian  excavations, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  ori^nal  idea  was  taken  firom  those 
subterraneous  caves  or  grottos. 

The  people  who  formed  these  awfiil  wonders  of  antiquity, 
instead  of  erecting  buil^ngs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
began  their  operations  by  cutting  away  the  foundation  (tf  a 
rock,  to  obtain  room  below,  without  endangering  the  super- 
structure ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  Indian  architecture  seems 
to  have  grown  from  the  rudest  excavations  of  Tn^Iodite 
savages,  to  the  most  beautiful  forms  discovered  in  the  temples 
of  Salsetta,  of  Glora,  and  Elephantis. 

When  these  natural  subterraneous  vaults  were  imitated 
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above  ground^  in  buildings  of  later  date,  the  same  construction 
prevailed ;  and,  therefore,  both  in  the  arches  and  domes  of 
the  Indian  style,  we  observe  the  same  principle  of  perpen- 
dicular pressure  [see  fig.  134]. 


APPLICATION  OP   INDIAN   ARCHITECTURE. 

Having  already  shewn  the  diflSculty  of  adapting  either 
the  Grecian  or  Gothic  styles  to  the  character  of  an  English 
palace,  this  newly  discovered  style  of  architecture  seems  to 
present  a  new  expedient  for  the  purpose,  in  the  forms  made 
known  to  this  country  by  the  accurate  designs  of  Mr,  Thomas 
Daniell,  and  other  artists,  which  have  opened  new  sources 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

To  the  materials  of  wood  and  stone  we  have  lately  added 
that  of  cast-iron,  unknown  in  former  times,  either  in  Grecian 
or  Gothic  architecture,  and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
some  light  parts  of  the  Indian  style. 

In  Grecian  architecture,  the  artist  is  confined  to  five  (or, 
rather,  only  to  three)  different  orders  of  columns,  so  restricted 
in  their  relative  proportions,  that  they  are  seldom  used  exter- 
nally, with  good  effect,  in  modem  houses,  and  are  generally 
found  too  bulky  for  internal  use.  Indian  architecture  pre- 
sents an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  proportions  of  pillars, 
from  the  ponderous  supports  of  the  cavern,  to  the  light,  airy 
shafts  which  enrich  their  corridors,  or  support  their  varandahes. 
This  alone  would  justify  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  style,  untried, 
for  the  purpose  to  which  other  styles  have  been  found  inap- 
plicable or  inadequate. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  artist  at  once  to  divest  himself  of 
forms  he  has  long  studied :  this  will  account  for  the  confusion 
of  Grecian  and  Gothic  in  the  works  of  John  of  Padua, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  others,  about  the  same  date,  which  occa- 
sioned that  mixture  of  style,  condemned  in  after-times  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  the  first  introduction  of  Gothic,  mixed  with  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  which  preceded  it:  and  the  same  will,  doubtless, 
happen  in  many  instances,  during  the  introductory  application 
of  Indian  architecture  to  English  uses,  while  a  feilse  taste  will 
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both  admire  and  condemn,  -mtliout  any  true  standard,  Hk 
various  forms  of  novelty. 

If  I  might  hmnblj  venture  to  suggest  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  should  recommend '  the  use  only  of  such  Indian 
forms,  OF  proportions,  as  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  those 
either  of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  style,  with  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  compared.  If  the  pillars  resemble  Grecian 
columns  [compare  fig.  1S5  with  fig.  IS6],  or  if  the  apertures 
resemble  Gothic  arches,  they  will  offend,  by  seeming  to  be 
incorrect  specimens  of  well-known  forms,  and  create  a  mixed 
style,  as  disgusting  to  the  classic  observer  as  the  mixture  is 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Gothic.  But  if,  &om  the  best  models  of 
Indian  structures,  such  parts  only  be  selected  as  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  known  style  of  English  buildings,  even 
those  whom  novelty  cannot  delight,  will  have  little  cause  (o 
r^ret  the  introduction  of  new  beauties. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer 
the  question,  concerning  which  I  am  commanded  to  deliver 
my  opinion,  that  the  Indian  character  having  been  already 
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introduced  (in  part)  by  the  large  edifice  at  the  Pavilion,  the 
house^  and  every  other  building,  should  partake  of  the  same 
character,  unmixed  either  with  Grecian  or  Gothic ;  and  with- 
out strictly  copying  either  the  mosques,  or  the  mausoleums, 
or  the  SERAIS,  or  the  hill-fort3,  or  the  excavations  of  the  east, 
the  most  varied  and  graceful  forms  should  be  selected,  with 
such  combinations,  or  even  occasional  deviations  and  improve- 
ment, as  the  general  character  and  principles  of  construction 
will  admit ;  for  which  purpose  the  specimens  [see  figs.  135  and 
136]  are  submitted  for  consideration  as  general  hints,  rather 
than  as  finished  designs  [see  fig.  137]. 


Tuaean. 


Dork. 


leitie. 


CoHntUan. 


C^NNfWMM* 


[Fly  190.    Spedmeo*  ofeoIaniM  of  U»  difbrmt  orders  of  Greeisa  arcbiteetan,  tiven  with  n  view  of 
fMilitatiaff  tbcoo.iipftriwn  between  ihem  and  oolumnifrom  HindA  building!.] 


INTERIOR. 

In  ancient  Gothic  mansions,  whether  castles  or  abbeys, 
converted  to  domestic  purposes,  or  of  the  mixed  style  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  rooms,  though  long  and  large,  con- 
sisted of  such  irregular  shapes,  or  were  so  broken  by  the  deep 
recesses  of  windows,  or  enriched  by  the  projection  of  timber 
groins  in  the  ceilings,  that  the  eye  was  amused  and  entangled 
by  a  degree  of  intricacy  imknown  in  modem  rooms.  The 
rage  for  wh^t  is  called  simplicity,  and  the  common  error  of 
substituting  greatness  of  dimensions  for  greatness  of  character, 
have  introduced  plain  walls  without  the  smallest  break  or  pro- 
jection, and  plain  ceilings  without  the  smallest  enrichments  of 
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painting  or  sculpture ;  while  large  windows^  and  large  piers, 
and  doors  too  large  for  common  use,  have  been  made  the 
criterion  of  grandeur.  On  the  contrary,  these  only  tend  to 
lessen  the  apparent  dimensions  of  space,  because  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  large  naked  plain)  the  eye  is  immediately  led  to 
the  boundary,  which  is  the  only  object  that  arrests  attention. 
To  remedy  this  defect  in  modem  rooms,  it  has,  of  late,  become 
the  fashion  to  cover  the  ceilings  with  lustres,  and  to  crowd  the 
floor  with  tables,  and  sofas,  and  musical  instruments,  which,  in 
some  degree,  create  separate  compartments  and  recesses, 
although  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  them  can  never  be 
compared  with  the  deep  bays,  and  retired  cavities,. observed  in 
the  galleries  of  some  ancient  palaces.  The  plainness,  or  sim- 
plicity (as  it  is  called),  in  modem  houses,  has  been  extended 
to  every  room  alike ;  and  often  causes,  in  dining-rooms,  an 
excess  of  echo  and  noise,  which  is  intolerable* 

In  Italian  houses  of  the  last  century,  an  enfilade  was 
deemed  essential  to  the  state  of  a  suite  of  rooms ;  but  it  was 
always  made  through  small  doors,  and  seldom  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms.  The  modem  fashion  of  lajring  two  or  three  rooms 
into  one,  by  very  large  folding  doors,  is  magnificent  and  con- 
venient, where  the  rooms  can  be  used  together :  but  as  great 
effect  of  enfilade  (north  and  south)  is  preserved  in  the  Chinese 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Pavilion,  and  may  be  also  created  in  the 
attached  corridors;  and  as  magnificence  of  extent  may  be 
produced  by  intricacy  and  variety,  as  well  as  by  conti- 
nuity, perhaps  the  enfilade  from  east  to  west  may  not  be  so 
desirable,  the  distance  being  comparatively  shorter. 


DINING   ROOM. 


In  a  dining-room,  as  the  number  of  guests  may  be  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
either  enlarging  it  by  recesses  at  the  end,  or  on  the  side ;  and 
these  recesses  might  occasionally  be  detached  from  the  large 
room,  for  a  small  or  select  party. 

In  this  sketch  [fig.  138]  some  ornaments  are  introduced  to 
enrich  the  ceiling,  which,  from  their  novelty,  may  appear  too 
&nciful ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  mind  to  new 
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forms  will  operate,  at  first,  a^inst  every  attempt  to  introduce 
them.  These  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  may  be  subservient  to 
the  framing  of  the  roof,  and  may  also  supply  expedients  for 


ventilating  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  which  is  apt,  in 
dining-rooms  especially,  to  retain  the  rarefied  air  and  vapour, 
that  cannot  descend  to  the  common  apertures  of  doors,  win- 
dows, or  fire-places. 


OF    ORNAMENTS,    &C. 

The  English  language  does  not  admit  of  a  distinction 
between  those  ornaments  which  comprehend  utility,  and 
those  which  are  merely  ornamental,  or,  rather,  enrichments ; 
thus,  columns  may  be  called  architectural  ornaments,  but 
the  sculptured  foliage  of  the  capitals  are  decorations  and 
enrichments.  In  the  progress  of  sculpture,  we  may  trace  it 
as  an  imitative  art ;  &om'  its  origin,  in  the  rude  mis-shapen 
blocks  of  granite  in  Egypt,  to  its  perfection,  in  the  works  of 
Greece,  which  are  selected  or  combined  forms  of  beauty, 
IDEAL  F0RM9,  surpassing  those  of  nature.  We  may,  after- 
wards, trace  its  decline,  in  the  laboured  exactness  of  imi- 
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tation,  as  in  Chinese  figures,  where  individual  nature  is  so 
closely  copied,  that  even  colour  and  motion  are  added  to 
complete  the  resemblance. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  concerning  the  study  of  nature 
in  all  works  of  art ;  but,  if  the  most  exact  imitations  of  nature 
were  the  criterion  of  perfection,,  the  man  who  paints  a  pano- 
rama, or  even  a  scene  at  the  theatres,  would  rank  higher  than 
Claude  or  Poussin.  In  that  early  stage  of  painting  in 
England,  when  the  exhibitions  were  first  opened,  they  were 
crowded  with  portraits  in  coloured  wax,  artificial  flowers  and 
firuits,  and  boards  painted  to  deceive  and  surprise  by  the 
exactness  of  their  resemblance ;  but  they  never  excited  admi- 
ration like  the  marble  of  Wilton,  the  wood  carved  by 
Gibbon,  or  the  animated  canvas  of  Reynolds.  Mr.  Burke 
observes,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  true  artist  to  put  a 
**  generous  deception  on  the  spectators ;"  but  in  too  close  an 
imitation  of  nature,  he  commits  an  absolute  fraud,  and 
becomes  ridiculous,  by  the  attempt  to  perform  impossibilities. 
If  it  is  the  mark  of  a  low  imagination  to  aim  at  the  vast- 
NEss  OF  nature,  an  endeavour  to  copy  the  minutme  op 
nature  is  not  less  a  proof  of  inexperience  and  bad  taste, 
since  both  are  equally  inimitable. 

'*  Si  la  Nature  est  grande  dans  les  grandes  choses, 
"  EUe  est  trds  grande  dans  les  p^tltes."  ( 

[If  Nature  is  great  in  great  things,  she  is  very  great  in  little  ones.] 

The  model  furnishes  hints,  not  portraits ;  yet  such  is  the  love 
of  exact  imitation  in  common  minds,  that  copies  are  made 
from  copies,  vnthout  end. 

For  this  reason,  houses  are  built  to  resemble  castles,  and 
abbeys,  and  Grecian  or  Roman  temples,  forgetting  their  uses, 
and  overlooking  the  general  forms  of  each,  while  their  mi- 
nutest detail  of  enrichment  is  copied  and  misapplied.  In 
works  of  art  we  can  only  use  the  forms  of  nature,  not 
the  exactness.  Thus,  in  furniture,  if  we  introduce  the  head 
or  the  foot  of  an  animal,  it  may  be  graceful ;  but  if  we  cover 
it  with  hair,  or  feathers,  it  becomes  ridiculous.  And  in  the 
parts  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  enrich  the  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  imitation  goes  no  frirther  than  the 
general  forms,  since  we  scarcely  know  the  individual  plant ; 
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although  some  writera  have  mentioned  the  reed,  the  acanthus, 
and  the  lotus.* 

It  ia  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  general  forms  of 
enrichments  may  he  thua  claased :  The  GOTHIC  are  derived 
from  the  BUD,  or  germ  [see  note  f  in  p.  400] ;  the  GRECIAN 
from  the  LEAF ;  and  the  INDIAN  fi-om  the  flower  ;  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  which  seems  to  mark,  that  these  three  styles 
arc,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  perfectly  distinct  [see  fig.  139}. 


[•In  tbii  and  the  preceding  parE^ph,  Mr.  Repton  appears  to  bave 
obtained  a  gtimpie  of  the  Tlieory  Of  Imitation,  bo  beautifully  developed  W 
Quatrem^re  de  Qiiincy.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  theoi^  i»— "  To 
imitate  in  the  fine  arts  is  to  produce  the  resemblance  of  a  thing,  hot  in 
■ome  other  thing,  which  becomes  the  image  of  it"  When  a  thing  is  imi- 
tated, in  Buch  a  manner  ai  renden  the  imitation  liable  to  be  mistaken  fix 
the  thing  imitated,  the  object  so  produced  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  ai 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts.  In  general  it  maj  be  said,  that  resemblanct^  by 
means  of  an  image,  renders  an  object  artislical ;  vhile  similarity,  by  meana 
of  identity,  congtilutes  an  object  a  mere  mechanical  production.  Hence  it 
it,  that  the  close  imitation  of  nature  in  park  scenery,  by  plintilig  indigenooa 
trees,  ferns,  thorns,  &c.,  and  by  breaking  the  ground,  and  otherwise  intro- 
ducing or  modifying  objects,  so  as  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect,  haa  but  a 
very  subordinate  claim  to  be  considered  the  work  of  an  artist.  It  haa  little 
more  claim  to  this  kind  of  merit,  than  figures  of  coloured  wax-work  dressed 
Boastoimitatelife.  Thereare  only  two  modes  by  which  landscape  gardening 
can  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  fine  arts.  The  first  is,  by  the  dis- 
podtion  of  the  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  [of  a  country  ir * 


the  second  is,  by  employing  trees  and  shrubs  foreign  to  the  countty  in 
which  the  landscape  is  to  beproduced,  as  shewn  in  the  "Gardener's 
Magazine,"  vol.  x.  p.  558.      The  pUmting  these  exotic  trees,  abrubs,  and 

Elants,  is  not  less  a  mechanical  operation  than  planting  indigenous  ones; 
ut  the  similarity  to  nature  would  not  be  quite  ao  identical  as  in  the  other 
case;  art  would,  at  all  times,  be  recognised  in  the  production,  and  wheo  the 
trees  were  fblly  grown,  and  the  effect  at  once  picturesque  and  exotic,  the 
tesult,  ne  think,  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  fine  arts ;  or,  at  all 
events,  as  something  supeiior  to  the  mere  mechanical  art  of  fac  timile  imi- 
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CORRIDOR. 

This  sketch  [fig.  142]  represents  the  perspective  of  the 
west  corridor,  as  supposed  to  be  seen  irom  the  Pavilion ;  and 
although,  in  reality,  this  conservatory  can  only  be  about  fifty 


feet  long,  the  enfilade  is  increased  to  an  indefinite  length, 
by  a  mirror  so  placed  as  to  reflect  the  whole  of  the  north  cor- 
ridor, which  goes  off  at  a  right  angle.  This  deceptive  orna- 
ment will  not  only  have  a  similar  effect  from  the  north 
corridor,  but,  in  the  summer,  when  the  glasses  are  removed, 
the  garden  itself  will  be  repeated,  and  doubled  in  extent. 

In  the  Bketch,  a 'gardener  u  represented  at  the  angle,  to  ihew  the 
only  ipot  nhere  any  moving  ol:ijeGt  can  be  reflected.  In  thii  respect,  it 
differs  materially  from  the  mirran  commonly  placed  at  the  end  of  enfi- 
Ljinec,  where  the  epectator  alwaya  sees  his  oirn  image  reflected. 

tation.  In  this  view  ol  the  subject,  the  modem  ityle  of  landscape  gaiden- 
ing  is  just  as  artificial  as  the  ancient  style,  and  this  it  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  pale  of  tlie  fine  arts.  See  oar  In- 
troduction to  this  volume.    J,  C.  L.} 

it  Metzger  derives  them  from  the  flower  and  leaves.  See  his  woci, 
ed,  "Gesetze  der  Pflanzen  und  Mineralienbildung  angevendet  auf 
altdeutschen  Baus^l,  von  Metzger."  Stuttgart,  1835.  8vo.  Plates.  The 
bud,  or  germ,  represented  in  Mr.  Repton's  ngure,  appears  to  be  taken  from 
the  flower-stem  of  the  succory  or  wild  endive,  Cichoniun  Intybua.    J.  C.  L.] 
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The  east  ftont  of  the  Pavilion  is,  at  present,  ao  much  ova-  I 
looked  by  the  opposite  houses  [see  fig.  147],  that  it  seems 
advisable  to  inclose  this  small  garden  by  a  thick  screen  of 
plantation,  in  which  openings  may  ailerwards  be  made,  if  i 
necessary:  but  the  only  object  really  worth  preserving  is  the 
view  to  the  sea :  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  148]  represents  that 
view,  as  supposed  to  be  taken  firom  the  future  private  apart- 
ments,* the  floor  of  which  I  should  propose  to  be  elevated 

[•  These  private  apartmenta  were  never  built,  and  the  conieqoaiee  it, 
that  the  sea  is  not  seen  at  all  from  anj  part  of  the  Pavilion  ;  •  circumstaDce 
which  renders  it  altogether  ridiculous  as  a  marine  palace,  as  H«r  Majctn 
the  present  Queen  is  said  to  have  ohserved  when  she  Gnt  saw  it     J.  C  1.J 
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(four  or  five  feet),  to  command  a  better  view  of  the  sea  towards 
the  south,  and  of  the  parade  towards  the  north ;  and  also  to 
prevent  ita  being  overlooked.  With  this  intention,  I  propose 
the  wall  and  the  ground  to  be  raised  (above  the  eye)  from  the 
Stejne,  which  may  hereafter  iiimish  a  terrace  walk,  under  a 


double  row  of  trees.     This  screen  will  preclude  the  necessity 
of  making  much  alteration  in  the  east  front,  which  may. 


therefore,  retmn  the  Chinese  character  externally,  in  con- 
formity vrith  the  INTERIOR  fitting-up  of  this  suite  of  royal 
apartments. 
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PREFACE. 


Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  production  of  a  former 
Work,  under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening;'*  during  which,  the  Au- 
thor's attention  has  been  called  to  such  variety  of  subjects, 
such  interesting  scenery,  and  such  novelty  of  expedients,  that 
a  second  volume  under  the  former  title  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  (the  whole  of  two  editions  of  that  Work  are  entirely 
sold,  and  the  volume  is  become  very  scarce.)  The  contents  of 
the  present  volume,  which  appears  under  a  new  title,  will  be 
found  neither  to  be  a  continuation  nor  a  contradiction  of  the 
former  Observations ;  but,  from  the  subject's  being  elucidated 
by  new  and  more  beautiful  examples,  the  Author's  former 
principles  in  "  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening'' will  be  confirmed. 

The  foUovdng  fragments  having  been  selected  from  more 
than  four  hundred  different  reports  in  MS.,  an  occasional 
repetition  of  the  same  remark  will  unavoidably,  though  not 
frequently,  occur ;  and  for  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  subjects  may  compensate,  by  giving  new 
and  more  strildng  examples  and  elucidations. 

The  art  of  landscape  gardening  (which  more  peculiarly 
belongs  to  this  country)  is  the  only  art  which  every  one  pro- 
fesses to  understand,  and  even  to  practise,  without  having 
studied  its  rudiments.  No  man  supposes  he  can  paint  a  land- 
scape, or  play  on  an  instrument,  without  some  knowledge  of 
painting  and  music ;  but  every  one  thinks  himself  competent 

to  lay  out  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  plan  a  house  for  himself, 

Sg 
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or  to  criticise  on  what  others  propose,  without  having  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  the  first  principles  of  landscape  gar- 
dening or  architecture. 

That  these  two  sister  arts  are,  and  must  be,  inseparable,  is 
obvious  from  the  following  consideration.  The  most  beauti-  j 
fill  scenes  in  nature  may  surprise  at  first  sight,  or  delight  for 
a  time,  but  they  cannot  long  be  interesting,  unless  made 
habitable;  therefore,  the  whole  art  of  landscape  gardening 
may  properly  be  defined,  the  pleasing  combination  of  ciri  and 
nature  adapted  to  the  use  of  man. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
in  common  with  all  other  arts  which  depend  on  peace  and 
patronage,  has  felt  the  influence  of  war,  and  war  taxes,  virhich 
operate  both  on  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace ;  these  have  languished  under  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  while  the  sudden  acquirement  of  riches, 
by  individuals,  has  diverted  wealth  into  new  channels;  men 
are  solicitous  to  increase  property  rather  than  to  enjoy  it ; 
they  endeavour  to  improve  the  vahie^  rather  than  the  heauty^ 
of  their  newly  purchased  estates.     The  country  gentleman,  in 
the  last  century,  took  more  delight  in  the  sports  of  the  field, 
than  in  the  profits  of  the  farm  ;  his  pleasure  was,  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  venerable  home  of  his  ancestors ;    but  the  necessity 
of  living  in  camps,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  lodgings,  or 
watering-places,  has,  of  late,  totally  changed  his   character 
and  pursuits ;   and,  at  the   same  time,  perhaps,   tended  to 
alienate  half  the  ancient  landed  property  of  the  coim try- 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening  should  have  slowly  and  gradually  de- 
clined.   Whether  the  influence  of  returning  peace  may  revive 
its  energies,  or  whether  it  is  hereafter  to  be  classed  among  the 
"  artes perdit{B^'  [the  lost  arts],  the  Author  hopes  its  memory 
may  be  preserved  a  little  longer  in  the  following  pages. 
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ON     KURAL    ARCHITECTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  volumes  on  Grecian 
architecture,  from  the  days  of  Vitruvius  to  the  present  time, 
to  which  may  be  added  all  that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
centuiy  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  antiquities,  little  or  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  relative  effects  of  the  two  styles, 
compared  with  each  other ;  nor  even  of  those  leading  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished,  characterized, 
and  appropriated  to  the  scenery  of  nature.  It  would  seem  asif 
the  whole  science  of  Grecian  architecture  consisted  in  the  five 
orders  of  columns,  and  that  of  Gothic,  in  pointed  arches  and 
notched  battlements. 

To  explain  this  subject  more  clearly,  and  bring  it  before 
the  eye  more  distinctly,  I  will  refer  to  the  following  plates 
,  153  and  154],  containing  three  different  characters  of 


elevations,  supposing  each  made  applicable  to  a  house  of 
moderate  size,  not  exceeding  a  front  of  sixty  feet,  consisting 
of  three  stories,  with  five  windows  in  a  line.  This  is  first 
represented  quite  plain,  as  at  a  ;  and  afterwards  with  the  sur- 
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face  broken  by  horizontal  lines,  aa  at  b  ;  and  by  vertical  or 
perpendicular  lines,  as  at  c.  We  may  observe,  that,  without 
introducing  any  ordo:  of  colunms,  or  any  pointed  arches,  the 
eye  seenis  at  once  to  class  the  former  with  the  Greciau,  and 
the  latter  with  the  Gothic  character;  and  this  is  the  con- 
sequence merely  'of  the  contrasted  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular  lines. 

Let  ua  now  proceed  one  step  farther :  we  must  suppose 
the  same  building  to  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  mere 
joiner  and  house  carpenter,  and  committed  to  the  architect  to 
he  finished,  either  in  the  Grecian,  or  the  Gothic  style. 


For  the  former,  recourse  is  had  to  the  best  specimens  and 
proportions  of  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  pediments,  &c, 
represented  in  books  of  architecture,  or  copied  &om  remains 
of  ancient  fragments  in  Greece,  or  Italy :  but,  unfortunately, 
these  all  relate  to  temples  or  public  edifices,  and,  consequently, 
to  make  the  dwelling  habitable  in  this  climate,  modem  sash- 
windows  must  be  added  to  these  sacred  forms  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Thus,  some  Grecian  or  Roman  temple  is  surprised  to 
find  itself  transported  from  the  banks  of  ^e  Ilissus,  or  the 
Tiber,  to  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  or  to  the  tame  margin  of 
a  modem  stagnant  sheet  of  water. 

If  the  Gothic  character  be  preferred,  the  architect  must 
seek  for  his  models  among  the  fragments  of  his  own  country : 
but  again,  unfortunately,  instead  of  houses,  he  can  only  have 
recourse  to  castles,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  colleges ;  many  of 
which  have  been  so  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  modem  re- 
pairs, by  converting  castles  into  palaces,  and  rhappng  convents 
into  dwelling-houses,  that  pointed  arches  and  battlements  have 
become  the  leading  features  of  modem  Gothic  buildings.  The 
detail  of  parts  is  studied,  but  the  character  of  the  whole  is 
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overlooked.  No  attention  is  given  to  that  bold  and  irregular 
outline,  which  constitutes  the  real  basis  and  beauQr  of  the 
Gothic  character ;  where,  instead  of  one  uniform  line  of  roof 
and  front,  some  parts  project,  and  others  recede :  but  wherever 
the  roof  is  visible  over  the  battlements,  it  seems  as  if  it 
rose  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  art  over  science,  or  carpentry 
over  architecture.  The  elevation  o,  represents  one  of  these 
spruce  villas,  surrounded  by  spruce  firs,  attended  by  Lombardy 
poplars,  profusely  scattered  over  the  &ce  of  the  country.  That 
at  F,  may  be  supposed  the  fragment  of  some  ancient  castle,  or 
manor-houte,  repaired  and  restored  to  make  it  habitable;  and 
that  at  E  is  something  betwixt  the  two,  which  will  be  fiirther 
noticed. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  subject  more  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  the  landscape  gardener,  whose  province  it  is  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  nature  and  art  combined :  let  us  examine 
the  two  different  styles  in  the  two  landscapes  in  the  next 
plate. 

In  the  quiet,  calm,  and  beautiful  scenety  of  a  tame  coun- 
try, the  elegant  forms  of  Grecian  art  [fig,  155]  are,  surely^ 


[F1,.U1.    Al.u» 


more  grateful  and  appropriate  than  a  ruder  and  severer  style ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  wild  and  romantic  situ- 
ations, whose  rocks,  and  dashing  mountain-streams,  or  deep 
umbrageous  dells,  would  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  proud 
baronial  tower,  or  mitred  abbey,    "  embosomed  high  in  tufred 
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trees,"   as  tending  to  associate  the  character  of  the  building 
with  that  of  its  native  accompaniment  [see  &g,  156]. 

The  outline  of  a  building  it  never  so  weU  seen  aa  when 


in  shadow,  and  opposed  to  a  brilliant  sky ;  or  when  it  is  re- 
flected on  the  surface  of  a  pool :  then  the  great  difference 
betwixt  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  character  is  more  peculiarly 
striking. 


FRAGMENT  11. 

RELATING  TO  8YMMETRT. 

The  elevations  in  the  first  plate  will  serve  to  elucidate 
some  remarks  on  architecture,  not  to  be  expected  in  treatises 
which  relate  merely  to  the  five  orders,  and  their  symmetrica] 
arrangement.  Such  works  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  that 
art  which  teaches  to  adapt  the  habitation  of  man  to  rural 
scenery,  uniting  convenience  with  beauty,  and  utility  with 
ornament.  The  bouses  a,  b,  and  c  [fig.  153,  p.  411],  repre- 
sent that  sort  of  plain  front  which  may  be  extended  to  any 
length,  even  till  it  reaches  the  dimensions  of  a  barrack  or  an 
hospital.  But  in  all  such  fronts,  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry 
is  deemed  essential ;  and,  therefore,  we  expect  to  see  the  door 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.     This  arrangement,  in  small 
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houses,  tends  to  destroy  interior  comfort,  by  dividing  from 
each  other  those  principal  rooms  which  a  family  is  now  sup- 
posed to  occupy. 

If  the  principal  rooms  command  a  south-east  aspect  (which 
is,  doubtless,  the  most  desirable),  the  entrance  in  the  centre, 
with  a  hall,  or  vestibule,  destroys  that  imiformity  of  tempera- 
ment so  obviously  usefril  to  the  comfort  of  an  English  dwell- 
ing; and  therefore,  in  at  least  one  half  of  the  houses  submitted 
to  my  opinion,  I  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  change  the  hall 
into  a  saloon,  or  the  vestibule  into  an  anti-room ;  making  the 
entrance  either  in  the  side,  or  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
converting  the  lawn  to  the  south  into  pleasure-ground,  or 
flower-garden,  or  a  broad  terrace,  dressed  with  flowers.  This^ 
of  course,  makes  a  total  change  in  the  arrangement  of  all 
those  appendages,  in  which  the  comfort  of  houses  in  the 
country  differs  so  much  from  those  in  a  town :  in  the  latter, 
the  offices  of  every  description  are  under-ground;  and  the 
various  court-yards,  &c.,  for  which  there  is  no  space,  as  in  the 
country,  must  be  provided  for  in  areas  and  cellars  under  the 
street. 

I£  the  centre  of  a  building  be  marked  by  a  portico,  or  such 
a  visible  entrance  as  invites  the  stranger  to  approach  it,  some 
impediment,  or  obstruction,  becomes  necessary  to  counteract 
the  habitual  respect  for  symmetry,  and  prevent  our  inclination 
to  drive  up  to  a  door  which  is  no  longer  the  principal  en- 
trance ;  and  this  requires  a  fence,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
garden  front,  and  not  the  entrance  front. 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  will  be  explained  &rther,  I  shall, 
for  the  present,  only  mention,  that  the  hint  at  d  and  f  [fig. 
154,  p.  412]  describes  the  different  styles  of  fences  requisite 
for  Grecian  and  Gothic  mansions. 


FRAGMENT  III. 

ON  FENCES  NEAR  THE  HOUSE. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  my  practice  liable  to  the  accusation 
of  often  advising  the  same  thing  at  different  places,  it  will  be 
true  in  all  that  relates  to  my  partiality  for  a  terrace f  as  a 
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fence  near  the  house.  Twenty  years  have^  at  length,  by 
degrees,  accomplished  that  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  art  and 
nature  which  I  have  found  so  much  difficulty  in  establishing, 
viz.,  a  visible  and  decided  fence  betwixt  the  mown  pleasure- 
ground,  and  the  pastured-lawn ;  betwixt  the  garden  and  the 
park ;  betwixt  the  ground  allotted  to  the  pleasure  of  man, 
and  that  to  the  use  of  cattle.  So  many  different  modes  of 
producing  the  same  effect  may  be  suggested,  that  I  shall  hope 
to  be  useful  in  describing  some  of  them. 

First,  where  the  groimd  talis  £rom  the  house  in  an  inclined 
plane,  the  distance  of  the  fence  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  on  the  spot,  and,  of  course,  the  steeper  the 
descent,  the  nearer,  or  the  lower  must  be  the  terrace  vrall* 

[Fig.  157.] 


The  eye  sees  the  ground  over  the  fence  at  a  [in  fig.  157]  ; 
but,  if  carried  to  B,  all  view  of  the  ground  will  be  lost  [to  a 
person  standing  on  the  floor-line,  c]« 


[Pig.  168.] 


--"^i 


If  the  ground  be  flat,  as  at  c  [in  fig.  168],  or  rises  from 
the  house,  as  at  d,  the  fence  will  admit  of  being  placed  much 
farther  from  the  house,  without  obstructing  the  view  of  the 
lawn.*  The  necessity  of  a  fence,  to  protect  the  house  from 
cattle,  seems  to  have  been  doubted  by  the  followers  of  Brown, 
who  generally  used  the  ha!  ha!  supposing  that  the  fence 
ought  to  be  invisible.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  surely  be 
disputed,  that  some  fence  should  actually  exist  between  a 
garden  and  a  pasture;  for  if  it  is  invisible,  we  must  either 

*  In  some  eases,  the  ground  may  be  sunk  near  the  wall,  which  should 
be  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  an  open  fence  of  two  or  three  feet,  or  more, 
if  it  be  a  fence  against  deer.  But  m  Gothic  buildings,  the  wall  may  be 
much  higher,  and  the  fence  on  the  top  may  be  wholly  omitted. 
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suppose  cattle  to  be  admitted  into  a  garden,  or  flowers  planted 
in  a  field ;  both  equally  absurd. 

There  is  no  fence  more  garden-like  than  that  with  an  open 
trellis.  But,  if  the  house  be  architecturally  Grecian,  and  the 
terrace  at  no  great  distance,  there  is  no  fence  so  beautiful  and 
proper  as  an  open  balustrade,  like  that  of  Lord  Foley's  at 
Witley  Court,  Worcestershire.  And  even  if  the  house  be 
Gothic,  an  open  balustrade  may  be  suited  to  it ;  of  which  an 
instance  will  be  subjoined  under  the  Fragment  concerning 
Cobham. 

In  speaking  of  balustrades,  I  cannot  omit  some  remarks 
on  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  different  situations ;  such  as 
a  defence  for  a  platform,  or  the  parapet  of  a  roof:  the  latter 
should  be  of  stone,  but  the  former  may,  in  many  cases,  be  an 
iron-railing;  and  in  the  parapets  of  bridges,  the  dimensions 
ought  to  relate  to  those  of  man,  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
building.* 

A  magnificent  palace  ought  not  (like  many  that  might 
be  mentioned)  to  stand  in  a  grass  field,  exposed  to  cattle, 
which  are  apt  to  take  shelter  near  the  building,  and  even  to 
enter  it,  where  there  is  no  fence  to  prevent  them ;  but  a  ter- 
race, or  balustrade,  marks  the  line  of  separation.  The  inside 
of  the  inclosure  may  be  decorated  with  flowers ;  and  we  feel  a 
degree  of  security  for  them  and  for  ourselves,  by  knowing 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  fence  to  protect  both.  This,  which  I 
consider  a  very  important  part  of  my  own  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  fence  near  a  house,  will  be  found  elucidated  by 

*  Tt  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  walking  along  Westminster  Bridge, 
that  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  large  lofty  balustri^e 
18  so  managed,  that  the  swelling  of  each  heavy  baluster  exactly  ranges  with 
the  eye  of  a  foot  passenger ;  and  from  a  carriage,  the  top  of  the  balustrade 
almost  entirely  obstructs  the  view  of  the  river.  Thus,  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
in  Europe  is  hid,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  some  imaginary  nroportion  in 
architecture,  relating  to  its  form  or  entablature,  but  not  applicable  to  its 
uses  as  a  defence  for  safety,  without  impeding  the  view.  If  it  be  urged  that 
we  should  judge  of  it  from  the  water,  we  should  consider  that  this  bridge  is 
seen  by  a  nundred  ^rsons  from  the  laud  to  one  firom  the  water.  By  the 
aid  of  an  open  upright  iron  fence,  the  most  interesting  view  of  the  river 
might  be  obtained,  with  equal  safety  to  the  spectator.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  drive,  or  walk,  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  without  any  ade- 

Cte  fence ;  but  ffood  taste,  as  well  as  good  sense,  requires  to  be  satisfied 
there  is  no  £inger  in  the  beauties  we  behold.     We  do  not  caress  the 
speckled  snake,  or  spotted  panther,  however  we  may  admire  him. 

3h 
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many  of  the  sketches  relating  to  other  matter,  in  the  course  of 
these  Fragments  [see  fig.  159]. 


FRAGMENT  IV. 


CONCERNING   COBUAH. 


"Whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  magnificence,  or  its 
comfort,  there  are  few  places  which  can  vie  with  Cobham,  in 
Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Damley ;  and  none  which  I  can 
mention,  where  so  much  has  been  done,  both  to  the  house 
and  grounds,  under  my  direction,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years ; 
yet,  as  the  general  principles  in  the  improTements  ori^nated 
in  the  good  taste  of  its  noble  proprietor,  they  may  be  referred 
to,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  first  visited  Cobham, 
where  a  large  and  splendid  palace,  of  the  date  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth 
side  being  open  to  the  west.  The  centre  building  had  been 
altered  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  added  four  pilastres,  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  original  style,  and  without  extending 
his  improvements  to  the  two  long  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 
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The  interior  of  this  mansion,  like  that  of  most  old  houses, 
however  adapted  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  built,  was  cold  and  comfortless,  compared 
with  modem  houses.  A  huge  hall,  anciently  used  as  the 
dining-room,  occupied  more  than  half  the  centre  j  and  the 
rest  belonged  to  the  buttery  and  offices,  in  the  manner  still 
preserved  in  old  colleges.  The  two  wings  contained  rooms, 
inaccessible,  but  by  passing  through  one  to  the  other ;  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  were  so  disjoined  by  the  central  hall, 
that  each  was  entered  by  a  separate  porch. 

The  great  hall  at  Cobham  has  been  converted  into  a 
music-room,  of  fifty  feet  by  thirty-siz,  and  thirty  feet  high; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  in  the  kingdom. 
The  rest  of  the  central  building  forms  the  library,  or  general 
living  room ;  which,  instead  of  looking  into  an  entrance-court, 
as  formerly,  now  looks  into  a  flower-garden,  enriched  with 
marble  statues  and  a  fountain,  forming  an  appropriate  frame, 
or  foreground,  to  the  landscape  of  the  park.  The  entrance 
has  been  removed  to  the  north  &ont,  under  an  archway,  or 
poiie  cochh'e,  over  which  a  walk  from  the  level  of  the 
picture  gallery  (which  is  up  stairs)  crosses  the  road,  in  the 


manner  described  by  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  160],  repre- 
senting the  north  front,  as  it  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
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character.  In  this  view  is  also  the  bastioD,  by  which  the 
terrace-walk  terminates  with  a  view  into  the  park.  But  no 
drawing  can  describe  the  change  made  in  the  comfort  of  the 
place,  since  the  improTements  were  first  planned,  and  which, 
by  the  help  of  the  map  [fig.  161],  may  be  rendered  more 
intelligible. 
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This  venerable  pile  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  park,  and  was  formerly  exposed  to  the  cattle  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  east,  where  a  large  walled  garden 
intervened.  The  operations  were  begun  by  enveloping  the 
whole  of  the  premises  in  plantations,  shrubberies,  or  gardens; 
and  these,  after  the  growth  of  twenty-five  years,  have  totally 
changed  the  character  of  the  place.  The  house  is  no  longer  a 
huge  pile,  standing  naked  on  a  vast  grazing  groimd :  its  walls 
are  enriched  with  roses  and  jasmines ;  its  apartments  are  per- 
ftuned  with  odours  from  flowers  surrounding  it  on  every  side ; 
and  the  animals  which  enliven  the  landscape  are  not  admitted 
as  an  annoyance.  All  aroimd  is  neatness,  elegance,  and  com- 
fort; while  the  views  of  the  park  are  improved  by  the  rich 
foreground,  over  which  they  are  seen  from  the  terraces  in  the 
garden,  or  the  elevated  situation  of  the  apartments. 

On  the  whole,  Cobham  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
artificial  arrangement  for  convenience,  in  the  grounds  imme- 
diately  adjoining  the  house,  contributing  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  situation  and  scenery,  and  enriched  by  the 
most  luxuriant  foliage  and  verdure.  The  home  views  give  a 
perfect  idea  of  what  a  park  ought  to  be,  without  affecting  to 
be  a  forest ;  for,  although  its  extent  of  domain  might  warrant 
such  character,  there  is  a  natural  amenity  in  the  fisice  of  the 
country,  that  is  more  beautiful  than  romantic,  more  habitable 
than  wild;  and,  though  in  the  valleys  the  view  is  not  enlivened 
by  water,  which,  in  a  chalk  soil,  is  not  to  be  expected,  yet, 
from  the  elevated  points  of  the  park,  the  two  most  important 
rivers  of  England,  the  Thames,  and  Medway,  form  part  of  the 
distant  prospect. 


FRAGMENT  V. 

ON   DATES   OF   BUILDINGS. 

A  COTTAGE,  or  keeper's  house,  was  deemed  necessary  at 
Apsley  Wood,  about  three  miles  from  Woburn  Abbey.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  numerous 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  good  taste)  one  ^y  observed, 
that  out  of  the  numerous  cottages  called  Gothic,  which  every- 
where present  themselves  near  the  high  roads,  he  had  never 
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seen  one  which  did  not  betray  its  modem  character  and  recent 
date.  At  the  same  time,  his  Grace  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  cottage  of  the  style  and  date  of  buildings  prior  to  the 


reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  which  only  some  imperfect  tng- 
ments  now  remain. 


Adjoining  to  this  building,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
assinulate  a  garden  to  the  same  character,  and  the  foreg<Hng 
plates  [figs.  16S  and  163]  will  furnish  an  example  of  both. 
A  conununication  of  some  curious  specimens  of  timber- 
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houses  was  made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1810, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  engraved  and  printed  for  the  Archaeo- 
logia.  But  this  building  does  more  than  any  drawing  to 
exemplify  many  of  the  parts  which  have  been  thus  rescued 
from  the  effects  of  time. 

To  admirers  of  genuine  Gothic  forms,  the  following  note 
may  prove  acceptable,  as  shewing  the  authorities  for  all  the 
detail  of  this  cottage  [fig.  162].* 

The  hints  for  this  garden  [fig.  163]  have  been  suggested 
by  various  paintings  and  engravings  of  the  date  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  and  even  the  selection  of  flowers 
has  been  taken  from  those  represented  in  the  nosegays  of  old 

•  Note  hy  J,  A,  R.    This  cottage  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the  timber- 
houses  which  prevailed  in  England  from  about  the  year  1450  to  1550 ;  that 
!5  ^°*  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  Henry  Vf.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.     As  few  buildings 
of  this  date  remain  entire,  and  every  year  reduces  their  number,  the  general 
plan  of  this  cottage  is  not  copied  from  any  individual  specimen,  but  the 
parts  are  taken  from  the  most  perfect  fragments  of  the  kind,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  destroyed*    The  hint  of  the  lower  story,  being  of  stone,  is 
taken  from  a  building  near  Eltham  Palace,  except  that  the  windows  are 
here  executed  in  oak  instead  of  stone.   In  some  buildings,  both  of  brick  and 
of  stone,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  oak  windows  used,  as  at  Wolterton 
Manor  House,  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  at  Carhow  Priory,  near  Nor- 
wich.    Stone  and  brick  corbels,  supporting  beams,  may  be  found  at  L3rnn 
Regis  and  at  Ely.    The  brick-no^ging  between  the  timbers  is  copied  from  a 
tmber-house  in   Lynn   Regis,   built  by  Walter  Conys,  in  the  reign   of 
Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV.    The  hint  of  the  upright  timbers  being  orna- 
mented with  small  arches  (over  the  centre  building),  was  taken  fix)m  a 
timber-house  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  which  has  since  been  destroyed.     The 
gable-board  is  copied  from  a  house  at  St  Edmondsbury,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon.     The  form  of  tiie  pinnacles  (of  which  few  specimens  now  remain, 
being  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  weather,)  is  taken  from  some  in  brick, 
or  stone :  the  only  one  I  have  ever  found  carved  in  oak  is  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  square  flag  is  copied  fit)m  one  at  Homchurch,  Essex.    The  projecting 
bow  is  taken  from  a  window  in  Norwich,  but  the  tracery  of  it  is  not  un- 
common ;  a  specimen  in  oak  is  still  to  be  found  at  Knowle,  in  Kent.    The 
tracery  of  the  lower  window  is  taken  from  a  timber-house  in  Coventry,  but 
this,  also,  is  not  uncommon.    The  windows  are  all  taken  from  an  earlier  date 
than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  that  is,  before  they  were  divided 
by  a  cross-bar,  which  did  not  prevail  in  wood  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Elizabeth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  design  of 
tiie  porch  is  a  hint  from  various  specimens  of  open  porohes,  and  particularly 
the  cloisters  of  old  alms-houses,  or  short  galleries  leading  to  dwelung-houses, 
as  at  Clapton,  near  Lea  Bridge  (since  destroyed),  &c.    The  desie^n  for  the 
door  of  the  cottage  is  taken  from  one  remaining  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 
The  chimneys  are  copied  from  those  at  Wolterton  Manor  House,  at  Bar- 
sham,  Norfolk,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta. 
The  ornaments  painted  on  the  posts  and  rails  are  taken  from  the  picture  of 
Kinp  Henry  Ylll.  and  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 
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portraits  of  the  same  periodi  preserved  in  the  Picture  Grallery 
of  Wobum.*  This  attention  to  strict  congruity  may  appear 
trifling  to  such  as  have  never  considered^  that  good  taste 
delights  in  the  harmony  of  the  minutest  parts  to  the  whole ; 
and  this  cottage,  however  small,  compared  with  modem  man- 
sions, is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  size  of 
private  houses  three  hundred  years  ago:  for,  although  the 
castles  and  collegiate  buildings  were  large,  some  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses of  respectable  persons  did  not  much  exceed  this 
cottage  in  dimensions  or  comfort,  when  one  living-room  was 
often  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  family. 

The  change  in  customs,  during  three  or  four  centuries, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  build  such  dwelling-houses,  as  shall 
contain  all  the  conveniences  which  modem  life  requires,  and, 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  ancient  forms  we  admire  as 
picturesque:  yet,  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  Gothic  style 
must  often  be  complied  with;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not 
more  absurdity  in  making  a  house  look  like  a  castle,  or 
convent,  than  like  the  portico  of  a  Grrecian  temple,  applied  to 
a  square  mass,  which  Mr.  Price  has  not  unaptly  compared  to 
a  clamp  of  bricks  :  and  so  great  is  the  diffisrence  of  opinion 
betwixt  the  admirers  of  Grecian  and  those  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, that  an  artist  must  adopt  either,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  individual  by  whom  he  is  consulted ;  happy  if 
he  can  avoid  the  mixture  of  both  in  the  same  building ;  since 
there  are  few  who  possess  sufficient  taste  to  distinguish  what 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  what  is  spurious  in  the  two  different 
styles;  while  those  who  have  most  power  to  indulge  their 
taste,  have  generally  had  least  leisure  to  study  such  minutiss. 
To  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  decline  of  good  taste 
in  a  country,  with  the  increase  of  its  wealth  from  commercial 
speculation. 

By  the  recent  works  of  professed  antiquaries,  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  been  excited  respecting  the  dates  of  every  spe- 

[  *  The  plan  of  this  garden,  as  given  in  Forbes'  Hortus  Wobumensis, 
nlate  XV.,  differs  from  that  here  given,  though  not  materially.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  given  an  extract  from  the  Sed  Book  of  Wobum  Abbey,  by  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Repton  recommended  the  following  flowers,  as  still  to  be 
found  in  very  old  gardens, — viz,,  "  Rosemarv,  columbine,  double-crowfoot, 
clove-pinks,  marigold,  double-daisy,  monkshood,  southernwood,  panaies, 
white  rose,  yellow  lilies,  turk's-cap,'^'  &c.-^JIort.  Wob.  p.  296.     J.  C.  L.] 
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cimen  that  remains  of  ancient  beauty  or  grandeur ;  and  the 
strictest  attention  to  their  dates  may  be  highly  proper,  in 
repairs  or  additions  to  old  houses;  but,  in  erecting  new 
buildings,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  modern 
comfort  ought  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  external  correctness 
in  detail ;  and  whether  a  style  may  not  be  tolerated,  which 
gives  the  most  commodious  interior,  and  only  adopts  the 
general  outline  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  old  Gothic 
buildings* 

Among  the  works  professedly  written  on  architecture, 
there  is  none  more  effective  and  useful  than  that  by  Sir 
William  Chambers :  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  Uiat  a 
similar  work  on  the  Gothic  style  could  be  referred  to ;  but  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  for  artists  to  study  the  remains  of 
Greece   and  Rome  in  those  countries,  from  whence  they 
generally  bring  back  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  style  they 
call  Gothic.     The  late  much-lamented  James  Wyatt  was  the 
only  architect  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  who  had  studied 
on  the   Continent,  yet  preferred  the  Gothic  forms  to  the 
Grecian.     As  the  reason  for  this  preference,  he  told  me, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  conceived  the  climate  of 
England  required  the  weather  mouldings,   or  labels,  over 
doors  and  windows  of  the  Gothic  character,  rather  than  the 
bolder  projections  of  the  Grecian  cornices,  which  he  often 
found  it  necessary  to  make  more  flat  than  the  models  from 
which  they  were  taken,  lest  the  materials  should  not  bear  the 
change   of  weather  to  which  they  were   exposed    iu    this 
country :  and  this  accounts  for  the  occasional  want  of  bold- 
ness imputed  to  him  in  his  Grecian  designs.     In  his  Gothic 
buildings,  to  unite  modem  comfort  with  antiquated  forms,  he 
introduced  a  style  which  is  neither  Grrecian  nor  Gothic,  but 
which  is  now  become  so  prevalent,  that  it  maybe  considered  as 
a  distinct  species,  and  must  be  called  modem  Oothic.     The 
details  are  often  correctly  Gothic,  but  the  outline  is  Grecian, 
being  just  the  reverse  of  the  houses  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James,  in  which  the  details  are  often 
Grecian,  while  the  general  outline  is  Gothic.    In  buildings  of 
that  date,  we  observe  towers  rising  boldly  above  the  roof,  and 
long  bower  windows  breaking  boldly  from  the  surface ;  but  in 
the  modem  Gothic  all  is  flat,  and  the  small  octagon  turrets, 

3i 
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wUch  mark  the  comers,  are  neither  large  enough  to  contain  a 
screw  staircase,  nor  small  enough  for  chimneys :  yet  this  style 
has  its  admirers,  and,  therefore,  I  have  inserted  a  specimen, 
although  I  conceive  it  to  be  in  a  bad  taste,  and  have  placed  it 
betwixt  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  &onts  of  d  and  p  [see  fig.  154, 
p.41S],  not  knowing  to  which  it  more  |Nroperly  belongs.  If  a 
door,  or  window,  or  even  a  battlement,  or  turret,  of  the  tme 
Gothic  form,  be  partially  discovered,  mixed  with  foliage,  it 
stamps  on  the  scene  the  character  of  picturesqueness,  of  which 
the  subsequent  vignette  [fig.  164]  may  serve  as  an  example ; 


and  thus  Ae  smallest  fragment  of  genuine  Gothic  often  recon- 
ciles to  the  painter  its  admission  into  the  landscape;  even 
although  the  great  mass  of  the  building  may  oSend  the  eye  of 
the  antiquary,  or  man  of  correct  taste,  by  its  occasional 
'  departure  from  the  true  Gothic  st^e. 


FRAGMENT  VI. 

ON    CASTLES. 


It  has  been  frequently  observed,  tliat  an  artist's  fame  must 
depend  on  what  he  has  written,  or  designed,  rather  than  oo  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  his  works  have  been  executed. 
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The  annexed  Bbetcli  b  a  picturesque  attempt  to  add  a  house 
and  garden  to  a  romantic  sitnation,  near  the  head  of  a  spring, 
which  spreads  its  waters  through  the  whole  course  of  a  nar- 
row, but  richly  clothed  valley.  The  old  mansion  was  so  deeply 
placed  in  the  bottom,  tliat  the  sun  could  never  cheer  it  during 
the  winter  months ;  I  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  this 
old  building  should  remain  as  offices,  and  a  new  suit  of  rooms 
be  built  on  a  higher  level :  and,  although  it  was  deemed  more 
expedient  to  add  to  the  old  bouse,  this  airy  castle  rose  in  my 
imagination ;  I  will,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  this  imaginary 
specimen,  to  explain  certain  leading  principles,  for  all  of  whicb 
combined,  I  can  refer  to  no  irr^ular  Gothic  buildings,  except 
such  as  are  in  ruins ;  for,  although  many  attempts  bave  re- 
cently been  made  to  produce  modem  Gothic  castles,  yet,  the 
great  principle  on  wUcb  the  picturesque  effect  of  all  Gothic 
edifices  must  depend,  bas  too  generally  been  overlooked,  viz. 
irregviaiity  of  outline ;  first,  at  the  top  by  towers  and  pin- 
nacles, or  chimneys ;  secondly,  in  the  outline  of  the  faces,  or 
elevations,  by  projections  and  recesses;  thirdly,  in  the  outline 
of  the  apertures,  by  breaking  the  horizontal  lines  with 
windows  of  different  forms  and  heights ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 


oatline  of  the  base,  by  the  building  being  placed  on  ground 
of  difierent  levels.  To  all  these  must  be  added,  detached 
buildings,  wbich  tend  to  spread  the  locality,  and  extend  the 
importance  of  the  princi|»l  pile,  in  which  eome  one  feature 
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ought  to  rise  boldly  above  the  rest  of  the  irregular  mass, 
while  the  whole  should  be  broken,  but  not  too  much  frittered 
into  parts,  by  smaller  towers,  or  clusters  of  lofiy  chimneys. 
After  all^  no  building  can  appear  truly  picturesque,  unless,  in 
its  outline,  the  design  be  enriched  by  vegetation  (such  as  ivy, 
or  other  creeping  plants);  and  the  colouring ^  by  those  weather 
stains,  which  time  alone  can  throw  over  the  works  of  art,  to 
blend  them  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  bring  the  united 
composition  into  pleasing  harmony. 

The  usual  manner  in  which  books  of  architecture  have 
represented  the  elevations  of  buildings,  has  been  either  geome- 
tricalh/^  without  perspective  to  denote  the  projecting  and  re- 
ceding parts,  or  else  perspectiveh/^  as  a  bircTs-ege  view  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  an  imaginary  spot  in  the  air.  However  in- 
telligible these  may  be  to  professed  architects,  they  are  as 
little  comprehended  by  general  observers,  as  the  ground  plan 
of  a  building  by  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
they  do  not  understand  a  plan.* 


FRAGMENT  VIL 

ON    UNITY   OF   CHARACTER. 

In  a  house  entirely  new,  character  is  at  the  option  of  the 
artist  or  proprietor :  it  may  be  Gothic  or  Grrecian,  whichever 
best  accords  with  the  fiEice  of  the  country :  but  where  great 
part  of  the  original  structure  is  to  remain,  the  additions  should, 
doubtless,  partake  of  the  existing  character.  This  we  have 
attempted  at  Harlestone  Park,  the  seat  of  Robert  Andr^^^v, 
Esq.,  near  Northampton :  and  as  few  places  have  undergone 
so  much  alteration,  both  in  the  house  and  grounds,  it  may 

•  The  antiquities  of  tiiis  country,  and  the  beauties  of  Gothic  outline, 
have  been,  of  late,  more  forcibly  elucidated  by  various  picturesque  wiMrka ; 
of  which,  that  by  Hearne  and  byme  took  the  lead ;  and  I  cannot  omit  a 
tribute  to  the  beautiful  combination  of  correct  Ootiiic  remains,  and  land- 
scape sceneiy,  displayed  in  the  antiquities  of  England,  publiuied  by  Bir. 
Britton.  These  works  have  already  been  followed^  many  otiier  ingenious 
productions,  tending  to  increase  the  knowledge  o(  English  antiquities,  and 
the  study  of  picturesque  efiect 
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seire  as  a  specimen  of  the  combined  arts  of  landscape  garden- 
iiig  and  architecture,  in  adapting  the  itnproTement  to  the 
original  character  of  the  place. 

The  house  was  formerly  approached  aad  entered  m  the 


south  front,  which  was  encumbered  by  stables  and  iarm-jards : 
the  road  came  through  the  village,  and  there  was  a  large  pool 
in  front  [see  fig.  166] :  this  pool  has  been  changed  to  an  ap- 


parent river,  and  the  stables  have  been  removed  [see  fig.  167], 
An  ample  garden  has  been  placed  behind  the  house;   the 
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centre  of  the  south  firont  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  bow 
added,  with  pilasters  in  the  style  of  the  house :  the  entrance  is 
changed  from  the  south  to  the  north  side,  and  some  new 
rooms  to  the  west  have  been  added.  Of  the  useful  and 
modem  appendages  to  this  house,  the  drawing  can  give  little 
idea :  the  more  essential  part  of  landscape  gardening  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  general  attention  to  the  picturesque, 
which  has  often  Httle  affinity  with  the  more  important  objects 
of  comfort,  convenience,  and  accommodation.* 


FRAGMENT  VIII. 

ON  BLENDEN  HALL,  KENT. 

A  VILLA   BBLONOINQ   TO  JOHN  SMITH,    ESQ.,    M.P. 

From  the  relative  situation  of  this  place  with  respect  to 
the  capital,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  villa,  rather  than  a  con- 
stant residence.  This  distinction  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
principle  of  improvement,  because,  in  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  two  things  are  often  confounded  which  require  to 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct,  viz.  the  landscape  and  the  garden. 
To  the  former  belong  the  lawns,  the  woods,  the  water,  and 
the  prospect ;  these  may  be  improved  by  imitating  nature, 
but  a  garden,  as  I  have  often  repeated,  is  a  work  of  art.  At 
Blenden  Hall,  the  lawn  is  beautiful  in  shape,  and  its  surface 
enriched  with  venerable  trees,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous, 

•  In  speaking  of  Harlestone  Park,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  remaik- 
able  &ct,  connected  with  its  improvement.  This  park  abounded  in  large 
oaks,  irregularly  scattered  over  its  uneven  surface;  but  amongst  them  were 
everjTwhere  intermixed  many  very  tall  elms,  not  all  planted  in  avenues,  bat 
some  in  single  rows,  casting  their  long  shadows  over  the  lawn,  oppressing 
the  venerable  oaks  by  their  more  lof^  growth,  and  spreading  shade  azid 
gloom  over  the  surface  of  the  park.  I  could  not  hdp  observing,  that  the 
greatest  improvement  of  which  the  place  seemed  capable,  misht  he  deemed 
too  bold  for  me  to  advise,  as  it  was  no  less  than  the  removu  of  almost  all 
the  elms,  to  shew  the  oaks,  and  difibse  sunshine  over  the  lawn.  A  few  days 
after  havin^f  delivered  this  oninion,  on  the  lOthof  November,  1810,afinioia8 
storm  of  wmd  tore  up  by  tne  roots  eighth-seven  of  the  laigest  elms,  and 
only  one  oak ;  producing  exactly  the  effect  of  improvement  which  I  had 
anticipated,  but  had  not  dared  to  recommend.  Ubis  occurrence  is  recorded 
on  a  tablet  inscribed^^ENIO  LOCI.    [To  the  genius  of  the  place]. 
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without  the  aid  of  firs  and  Lombardy  poplars;  and  the  boun- 
daries are  generally  well  concealed,  or  blended  with  distant 
woods. 

The  water,  at  present,  consists  of  two  distinct  pools ;  these 
may  be  united  in  appearance,  without  altering  the  levels, 
which  would  sacrifice  too  many  good  trees,  if  the  lower  water 
were  raised;  and  make  the  banks  too  steep,  if  the  upper  water 
were  sunk*  A  bridge,  however,  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  continuity  to  the  water,  making  it  resemble  a  river :  and 
this  idea  would  also  be  assisted  by  extending  the  water  to  the 
east,  as  marked  on  the  ground.  With  such  alterations,  the 
water  will  become  a  very  important  feature  in  ihe  scenery, 
which,  without  it,  would  require  some  more  distant  views  be- 
yond the  place ;  but  a  river  is  always  sufficient  in  itself  to 
form  the  leading  feature  of  a  natural  landscape;  and  with  such 
interesting  objects  of  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  in  the  home 
scenery,  the  distant  prospect  may  be  dispensed  with. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  approach  from  Eltham 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  comer  of  the  premises,  in  confor- 
mity with  a  commonly  received  practice  in  landscape  garden- 
ing: but  I  prefer  the  present  entrance  for  the  following 
reasons:  I  seldom  advise  entering  at  the  comer  of  the 
premises,  and,  in  this  case,  the  house  woidd  present  itself 
almost  immediately;  a  road  would  cut  up  the  lawn,  and  oblige 
us  to  continue  the  water,  as  a  river,  along  the  whole  valley, 
which  is  not  otherwise  advisable,  because  there  are  no  rooms 
in  this  firont  of  the  house  to  require  such  waste  of  lawn  and 
expenditure.  Perhaps  the  fence  ought  to  be  kept  very  low  at 
the  comer,  to  give  the  pubHc  a  view  into  the  lawn,  which 
would  increase  the  importance  of  the  place  more  than  by  lead- 
ing a  road  through  it  And,  lastly,  the  cottage  is  weU  placed 
to  act  as  a  lodge,  and  may  easily  be  ornamented  for  that 
purpose. 

The  entrance  may  serve  as  an  example  for  a  general  re- 
mark, which  will  frequently  be  applicable  to  other  places. 
The  gate,  at  present,  being  in  the  continued  line  of  the  paling, 
there  is  hardly  room  left  to  enter  commodiously.  If  the  gate 
be  set  back  a  few  yards,  the  trees,  thrown  out  into  the  road, 
will  give  that  degree  of  importance  to  the  place,  which  we 
may  suppose  belongs  to  the  manorial  right;   while  a  pale, 
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enclosbig  every  tree  and  buah  near  the  road,  counteracts  thU 
impression.  One  other  general  remark  maj  be  useful,  how- 
ever trifling,  vtss.,  although  the  interior  fences  (to  be  le« 
visible)  may  be  dark  green,  yet  the  entrance  gate,  and  its  im- 
mediately detached  fence,  should  be  while,  a  little  subdued,  to 
avoid  the  offensive  glare  of  paper  whiteness,  yet  sufficiently 
white  to  prevent  accidents,  which  an  invisible  gate  is  apt  to 
occafflOn  after  sun-set. 

THE   HOUSE. 

The  house  having  adopted  a  new  character,  &om  its  late 
alterations,  I  have  subjoined  a  sketch  of  its  south  and  east 
fronts  [figs.   168  and  169],  combined  in  perspective,  which 


may  serve  to  explain  the  effect  of  removing  some  tall  trees,  by 
which  it  is  now  oppressed,  and  deprived  of  that  consequence 
which  its  Gothic  character  has  assumed.  This  sort  of  com- 
parative influence  of  trees,  on  a  building,  deserves  attention ; 
and  the  sketch  presents  a  favourable  specimen  of  that  species 
of  architecture  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  Wyatt's 
Gothic,  because  introduced  by  that  ingenious  architect ;  al- 
though not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  abbey,  castle,  or 
collegiate  characters,  or  even  with  that  of  the  old  manor-house; 
but,  since  it  evidently  belongs  rather  to  the  Gothic  than  the 
Grecian  style,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  such  expedients  as 
best  assimilate  with  buildings  of  the  date  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, all  which  relate  to  the  appendages ;  especially  as  they 
add,  not  only  to  the  comfort,  but  to  the  picturesque  eSect  of 
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the  numnon ;  among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  foie-court, 
which  extends  a  degree  of  neatness  a  little  farther  into  the 
lawn,  and  this,  being  fenced  by  a  dwarf-wall,  should  be  entered 
by  a  gate  in  the  centre. 

There  is  an  old  building  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Ikouae,  which  may  form  the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory;  and 
a  similar  wall  may  seire  to  form  a  correspondent  wing  at  the 
north-west  comer ;  but,  if  these  were  laid  open,  it  would  rob 
the  house  of  its  importance,  the  pleosure^ound  of  its  privacy, 
and  the  character  of  the  place  would  take  no  benefit  &om  the 


Gothic  style,  because  such  walls  add  greatly  to  the  shelter  in 
winter;  aod  there  are  many  plants,  such  as  jasmine  and 
creepers,  requiring  the  support  of  a  wall,  which,  so  clothed, 
forms  a  luxuriant  decoration  to  a  garden  in  summer ;  and  by 
ivy,  and  other  evergreens,  may  partly  he  extended  through  the 
year.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  gardens, 
and  their  improvement. 

Under  this  head  must  be  included  every  part  of  the 
grounds  in  which  art,  rather  than  nature,  is  to  please  the  eye, 
the  smell,  and  the  taste.  £ach  part  will  require  fences,  and> 
perhaps,  of  various  kinds. 

First,  near  the  house,  a  walled  terrace,  to  keep  cattle  from 
the  windows,  and  protect  a  border  of  flowering  plants  near  the 
eye.  Secondly,  an  iron  fence  may  be  sufficient  to  exclude 
cattle  &om  the  pleasure-ground ;  but,  in  that  part  which  con* 
tains  6mt,  a  more  substantial  guard  against  man  must  be 
provided,  and  brick  walls  are  the  best  security. 

I  will  here  make  some  remarks  on  the  occupation  of  land 
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belonging  to  a  villa.  It  is  surprising  how  tenacious  every 
gentleman  is  of  grass  land,  and  with  what  reluctance  he  in- 
creases his  garden,  or  contracts  his  {aim ;  as  if  land  were  only 
given  to  produce  hay,  or  to  £sitten  cattle.  He  forgets  the  dif- 
ference in  value  betwixt  an  acre  of  pasture,  and  an  acre  of 
fruit-garden ;  or  the  quantity  of  surface  required  to  grow  a 
load  of  hay,  or  a  load  of  currants,  cauliflowers,  or  asparagus, 
with  the  prodigious  diflference  in  the  value  of  each.  For  this 
reason,  the  gardens  of  a  villa  should  be  the  principal  object  of 
attention ;  and  at  Blenden  Hall,  the  ground  betwixt  the  firuit 
trees  in  the  orchard,  which  produces  hay,  small  in  quantity,  and 
bad  in  quality,  might  be  turned  to  more  advantage  by  planting 
currant  bushes,  or  sowing  garden  crops ;  which,  even  if  sent  to 
market,  will  yield  five  times  the  value  of  the  feed  for  cattle. 
There  is  a  clipped  quickset-hedge,  which  forms  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  garden ;  this  is  as  secure  as  a  wall,  and,  therefore, 
worth  preserving.  I  must  also  advise  retaining  the  lofty  wall 
to  the  west,  as  the  greatest  protection  against  the  west  winds: 
but  a  screen  of  trees,  or,  rather,  filberts  and  firuit  trees,  should 
be  planted,  to  hide  the  wall  fi-om  the  approach,  and  to  secure 
a  slip  on  the  outside,  and  make  both  aides  of  this  lofty  wall 
productive.  If  more  walls  be.required,  they  may  be  added  as 
described  on  the  map,  so  as  to  shelter  each  other  firom  blights ; 
for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  garden  should  be  a  square  area 
within  four  walls.  A  fruit-garden  may  be  so  blended  with 
flowers  and  vegetables  as  to  be  interesting  in  all  seasons;  and 
the  delight  of  a  garden,  highly  cultivated,  and  neatly  kept,  is 
amongst  the  purest  pleasures  which  man  can  enjoy  on  earth. 

The  pleasures  of  a  garden  have,  of  late,  been  very  much 
neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  intro- 
duction of  landscape  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old 
gardens  of  England,  and  aU  straight  gravel  walks.  Glades  of 
grass  and  cUpped  hedges  were  condenmed  as  formal  and  old 
fashioned  ;  not  considering  that  where  the  style  of  the  house 
preserved  its  ancient  character,  the  gardens  might,  with  pro- 
priety, partake  of  the  same.  After  this,  a  taste,  or  almost  a 
rage,  for  farming  superseded  the  delights  of  a  garden ;  in 
many  cases,  for  the  mercenary  reason,  that  a  sack  of  potatoes 
would  sell  for  more  than  a  basket  of  roses  or  lavender.  It  is 
with  peculiar  satis&ction  that  I  have  occasionally  observed 


^^^^^^^^" 
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some  few  venerable  gardens  belonging  to  parsonage^  or  old 
manor-houses^  where  still  may  be  traced  the  former  grass 
walks,  and  box-edged  borders,  with  thick  and  lofty  hedges  of 
holly,  quickset,  or  other  topiary  plants,  which,  like  the  yew  or 
ivy,  seem  to  display  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  yielding  a  fence 
at  once  secure,  and  neat,  and  opaquely  trim. 


FRAGMENT    IX. 

CONCERNING    WINDOWS. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  landscape  gardening  of 
more  importance,  or  less  attended  to,  than  the  vdndow  through 
which  the  landscape  is  seen.  In  some  ancient  houses,  the  win- 
dows were  glazed  in  small  lozenges,  containing  the  family 
arms,  or  crest :  to  this  Shakspere  alludes  in  King  Richard 
II.  "  From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat :"  of 
course,  the  light  was  so  obscured,  that  no  view  could  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  old  mansions,  the  windows  are 
so  placed  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable  in 
the  interior,  while  the  exterior  character  is  preserved.  The 
style  of  the  early  Gothic  of  Elizabeth,  when  not  disfigured  by 
an  unseemly  mixture  of  bad  Grecian,  seems  better  adapted  to 
habitation  than  the  castle,  abbey,  or  collegiate  Gothic.  But 
houses  of  that  date  generally  consist  of  a  large  hall,  like  that 
of  a  college,  and  one  or  more  long  narrow  galleries,  with  a 
nimiber  of  small  parlours,  badly  disposed,  and  ill  connected. 
Yet,  there  is  something  so  venerable  and  picturesque  in  many 
houses  of  this  date,  that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  them  a&  could  be  adapted  to  modem  uses ; 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  advised  new  houses  in  that  style  of 
archit^ture.  The  example  selected  for  reference  in  the  pre- 
sent Fragment,  is  Bamingham  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of 
J.  T.  Mott,  Esq.,  where  the  east  front  has  been  preserved  most 
scrupulously;  not  a  window  has  been*  altered,  except  in  the 
glazing ;  the  improvements  and  additions  have  aU  been  made 
in  a  new  front  towards  the  south,  as  shewn  in  the  sketch^ 
This  house,  though  it  appeared  large,  did  not  contain  one 
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room  diat  waa  comfortable,  or  of  a  size  adapted  to  onr 
modem  style  of  living.  It  conaated  of  two  parlours,  in  each 
of  which  two  modem  sashes  had  been  introduced  about  »xty 
years  ago.     The  slide  of  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  170],  repre- 


a.MikTllr.l.TU.l 


senta  the  house  as  it  was  in  1805,  and  the  drawing  [fig.  171] 
shews  the  additions  since  made,  accordii^  to  the  plan  annexed 
of  the  ground  floor ;  to  which  a  library,  or  living-room,  is  added 
over  the  entrance,  and  extending  forty-five  feet  by  eighteen 


feet  wide.  The  original  simple  style  of  Gothic  has  been  pre- 
served and  restored  in  the  vestibule  and  staircase,  which  are 
shewD  vrith  the  plan.    ' 

The  greatest  improvement  in  this  old  mansion  has  been 
effected,  by  adopting,  in  the  south  and  east  fronts,  a  style  of 
window  of  the  same  date,  though  of  a  different  form  &x}m 
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those  of  the  west  front  The  latter  were  too  small  in  the 
apertures  to  be  comfortable,  while  those  added  to  the  south 
front,  glazed  with  plate-ghisa,  are  more  cheerful  within,  and 
more  characteristic  on  the  outside  than  any  modem  bow  with 
three  sash-windows  could  have  been  made.* 

In  treating  the  subject  of  windows,  some  notice  may  be 
taken  of  the  modem  improvement,  borrowed  from  the  French, 
of  folding  glass-doors  opening  into  a  garden ;  by  which  the 


*  There  is  a  circumstaace  relative  to  windows  which  ia  leldom  attended 
to,  and  which  hai  never  been  mentioned  in  booki  of  architecture,  oi«.,  the 
•ituatton  of  the  bar,  which  ii  too  apt  to  cron  the  e;e,  and  injure  the  view,  or 
landscape.  This  bar  ought  never  to  be  more  than  four  feet  nine  inches, 
nor  less  than  four  feet  six  inche*  front  the  floor  i  lo  that  a  per«on  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  maybe  able  to  see  under  the  bar  when  sitting,  and  over 
it  when  standing ;  otherwise,  this  bar  will  form  an  unpleaiing  line,  crocsing 
the  sight  in  the  exact  range  of  the  horiion,  and  obliging  Uie  spectator  to 
raise  or  stoop  hi*  head.  If  it  can  be  entirely  omitted,  the  scenery  will  be 
improved ;  hut  if  the  bar  be  preferred,  the  best  position  of  it  may  M  calcu- 
lated at  fbuT  feet  lix  ftom  the  floor,  and  the  glass  may  be  continued  to  any 
depth  below,  not  mora  than  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor;  otherwiie, 
lieTBonB  sitting  will  not  have  sufficient  sight  of  the  ground,  and  the  view  will 
consist,  as  in  many  old  hoiuM,  of  sky  and  the  top*  of  tree*. 
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effect  in  a  room  is  like  that  of  a  t«nt,  or  marqu^,  and,  ia  smn- 
mer,  delightful.*  But  as  these  doors  are  seldom  so  constructed 
«8  to  exclude  the  cold  winds  in  winter,  where  they  are  macfa 
exposed,  it  is  found  expedient  to  build  up  a  brick  wall  breast 
high,  which  may  be  taken  away  during  the  sununer  months. 


In  making  choice  of  Gothic  bow~windows  for  additiotu  to 
an  old  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  correct 
proportion  of  the  whole,  the  apertures  of  the  glass  ought  not 
to  be  too  laJ^e,  nor  the  muniouB  too  slender.  We  should 
select  the  best  specimens  of  such  remains  as  may  be  found  in 
our  old  mauor-bouses,  without  copjrii^  the  defects. 

Tbe  plates  [figs.  17S,  173,  and  174]  annexed,  serve  to 
shew  the  difference  betwixt  the  same  window  muoions,  &c. 
of  an  ancient  how-window,  and  a  modem  one,  as  adopted  at 

iu)  than  Gothic  houiea,  i 
n  in  the  centre  to  ttftti. 
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Bamingbam  Hall.  The  engraving  [fig.  172]  shews  an  original 
window,  supposed  to  be  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  all  its  faults,  in  respect  to  modem  comfort,  such 
as  the  glazing  in  lozenges,  heav;  iron  casements,  and  upright 
iron  bars ;  also  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  sill  being  too 
high  above  the  floor;  and,  lastly,  the  lofty  panels,  which  tend 
to  depress  the  height  of  the  room. 

The  engraving  [fig.  17S]  shews  a  modem  window  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  proportions,  without  copying  the  de- 


fects ;  instead  of  the  lozenge-shape,  large  panes  of  plate,  or 
crown  glass,  are  inserted.     The  sills  of  the  windows  being 
lower,  admit  the  landscape.    The  loft^  panels  are  omitted,  and 
the  inside  of  the  room  fitted  up  as  best  adapted  to  modem 
comfort,  preserving  the  character  of  Gothic  architecture  ex- 
I       temally.     There  is  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  the 
I       whole  bovr-window  has  been  preserved,  and  that  the  inside 
only  baa  been  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  times. 
[Fig.  1 74  is  a  ground  plan  of  Uie  principal  floor  at  Baming- 
bam HaU.]  .     ,      . 
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FRAGMENT  X. 

ON    GOTHIC    OUTLINE. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  RED  BOOK  OP  8TANAGE  PARK* 

SITUATION. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  character  of  Stanage  Parki  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery ;  especially  as  the  opposite  opinions  of  two 
gentlemen*  in  its  vicinity  have  produced  that  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  become  a  moderator* 

When  I  compare  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Downton  Vale 
with  the  meagre  efforts  of  art  which  are  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Brown,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  abhor- 
rence which  the  author  of  "  The  Landscape"  expresses  for  mo- 
dem gardening :  especially  as  few  parts  qf  the  kingdom  present 
more  specimens  of  bad  taste  than  the  road  from  Ludlow  to 
Worcester ;  in  passing  over  which,  I  wrote  the  contents  of  this 
small  volume.  And,  while  I  was  writing,  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  firs,  and  larches,  and  Lombardy  poplars,  I  saw  new 
red  houses,  with  all  the  fanciful  apertures  of  Venetian  and 
pseudo-Gothic  windows,  which  disgust  the  traveller,  who  looks 
in  vain  for  the  picturesque  shapes  and  harmonious  tints  of 
former  times. 

In  the  wild  scenery  of  Stanage  Park,  how  discordant 
would  appear  the  three  window-hows  of  these  modem  scarlet 
sins  against  good  taste ;  or,  how  sprucely  would  glitter  the 
white-washed  villa  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital! 
Yet  some  house  must  be  erected,  or  the  park  becomes  a 
forest,  no  longer  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  human  habitation. 
This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  character  which  it 
ought  to  assume* 

•  So  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  controversy  betwixt  "hit. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Price,  on  the  suhject  of  landscape  gardening,  that  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  the  former  gentleman  published,  in 
quarto,  a  poem,  called  "  The  Landscape,"  and  the  latter  a  work  in  octave^ 
on  ''  The  Picturesque,"  as  distinct  from  die  sublime  and  beautifuL 
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CHARACTER. 

The  antiquity,  the  extent,  and  the  beauty  of  this  park, 
together  with  the  command  of  surrounding  property,  would 
justify  very  great  expenditure  in  preserving  the  character  of 
the  place :    but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  confine  his 
plans  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  person  who  consults 
him;  and  being,  in  the  present  instance,  restricted  to  one-tenth 
of  that  expenditure  which  a  luxuriant  fency  might  suggest, 
I  shall  not  indulge  myself  in  describing  what  might  be  done  ; 
but  rather  propose  such  plans  as,  I  trust,  may  be  accomplished 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  restrained  by  prudence.     I 
must,  therefore,  begin,  by  inquiring  what  character  of  house 
is  best  adapted  to  the  scenery,  since  it  cannot  be  a  palace.    It 
ought  not  to  be  a  villa ;  it  ought  not  to  be  a  cottage  ;  and,  for 
a  shooting-box  for  a  single  gentleman,  the  present  rooms  in 
the  old  house  are  sufficient;  but  it  must  be  the  residence  of  a 
fiunily ;  and,  as  it  is  at  some  distance  from  society,  we  must  not 
only  provide  for  the  .accommodation  of  its  own  family,  in  its 
various  branches,  but  for  the  entertainment  of  other  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  reception  of  friends  and 
visitors,  who  may  come  from  the  capital,  or  other  distant 
parts.     All  this  cannot  be  expected  in  a  very  small  mansion. 
The  most  judicious  mode  of  combating  the  difficulty  which 
prudence  opposes  to  magnificence,  will  be,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Downton,  where  the  inside  was  first  considered, 
and  the  outside  afterwards  made  to  conform  to  that,  under  the 
idea  of  a  picturesque  outline;  but,  as  the  character  of  a  castle 
must  depend  on  its  dimensions,  I  dare  not  recommend  that 
character,  lest  it  be  compared  with  the  massive  fragments  of 
the  ruins  of  Ludlow. 

THE   HOUSE. 

After  the  literary  controversy  between  Mr.  Knight  and 
me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  casting  any  re- 
flection on  the  castle  character  of  Downton ;  for  although| 
perhaps,  some  may  think  that  its  outline  was  directed  by  the 
eye  of  a  painter,  rather  than  that  of  an  antiquary,  yet  its 
general   effect  must  gratify  the  good  taste  of  both;  and  I 

3l 
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shotild  have  been  happy  to  have  shewn  my  assent  to  that  style, 
in  adopting  the  castle  character  for  the  house  at  Stanage  [see 
figs.  175  and  176];  but  this  would  exceed  my  prescribed 
limitation ;  and,  since  we  cannot  imitate  the  ancient  baronial 
castle,  let  us  endeavour  to  restore  that  sort  of  importance 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  manor-house,  where  the 
proprietor  resided  among  his  tenants,  not  only  to  collect  the 
rents,  but  to  share  the  produce  of  his  estate  vdth  lus  humble 
dependants;  and  where  plenteous  hospitality  was  not  sacri- 
ficed to  ostentatious  refinements  of  luxury. 

I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  improvements  in  comfort 
and  convenience  enjoyed  in  modem  society ;  nor  to  leave  un- 
provided for  every  accommodation  suited  to  the  present 
habits  of  life,  but  to  furnish  the  means  of  enjoying  them  at 
Stanage,  without  departing  from  its  original  character;  and 
this  I  propose  doing,  by  restoring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
kind  of  mansion,  on  the  same  identical  site,  taking  for  my 
model  the  character  of  the  grange,  or  old  manor-farm ;  which, 
I  trust,  will  not  be  deemed  incongruous  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  But  before  I  shew  the  present  state  of  the  site  and 
the  effect,  I  shall  describe  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
additions  proposed.  The  three  following  principles,  however 
they  may  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  have  all  been  con- 
sidered in  the  plan  here  suggested,  viz.,  1st,  economy ;  2nd, 
convenience;  and  3rd,  a  certain  degree  of  magnificence.* 
These  are  placed  according  to  the  respective  weight  each 
bears  in  my  mind. 

1st.  Economy  dictates  compressing  vdthin  a  compact  and 
small  extent,  and  preserving  everything  which  can  be  retained 
without  alteration,  however  little  it  may  be  worth  preserv- 
ing: but,  as  I  prefer  the  old  site  of  the  house  to  any  other 
in  the  park,  I  see  no  occasion  to  take  down  for  the  sake  of 
rebuilding. 

^d.   Convenience  requires  a  certain  number  of  rooms,  of 

*  I  mean  a  certain  den-ee  of  magnificence,  when  compared  with  a 
common  farm-house.  I  could,  in  this  case,  have  used  the  word  picturesque- 
ness ;  hut  that  bears  no  relation  to  its  importance,  hecause  tne  meanest 
ohjects  may  sometimes  he  deemed  picturesque ;  hut  the  external  magnifi- 
cence of  a  huilding  will  often  depend  on  parts  intended  rather  for 
ornament  than  use,  such  as  lofty  towers  in  Gothic,  and  columns  in  Greciaa 
architecture. 
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certain  dimensions ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  proposed 
are  ample  in  size,  varied  in  form,  and  connected  without 
waste  or  redundance.  The  dining-room  is  detached  from  the 
drawing-room,  which  does  away  the  objection  of  two  immedi- 
ately adjoining  rooms,  where  conversation  in  either  may  be 
overheard.  The  drawing-room  which,  in  a  house  of  this  date, 
was  called  the  parlour,  may  be  fitted  up  with  books,  musical 
instruments,  and  card-tables,  to  render  it  the  general  living- 
room  for  the  fiunily,  according  to  the  modem  habits  of  life, 
which  explode  the  old  absurd  fashion  of  shutting  up  a  lai^e 
comfortless  room,  to  starve  the  occasional  visitors  by  damp 
sofas,  and  bright  steel  grates.  These  two  rooms  and  the  study 
may  be  fifteen  feet  high  :  the  approach  to  them,  by  the  pas- 
sages and  staircase,  wiU  be  sufficiently  ample,  without  the 
extravagance  of  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  to  which  much  was  sac- 
rificed in  old  houses,  because  it  was  used  as  the  dining-room 
on  great  occasions.^ 

In  the  chamber  plan,  provision  is  made  for  bed-rooms  of 
various  sizes,  with  closets,  but  not  very  large  dressing-rooms ; 
and  the  number  of  bed-rooms,  including  those  in  the  present 
old  building,  and  some  in  the  roof  over  the  new  part,  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  convenience  or  magnificence, 
as  far  as  the  first  leading  principle  of  economy  will  allow.  But, 
should  it  hereafter  be  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  plan,  a 
provision  may  be  made  in  the  wall  to  the  north  (by  changing 
the  position  of  the  butler's  pantiy,  &c.)  to  communicate  with 
a  billiard-room,  library,  or  any  other  rooms  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  offices  contain  everything  necessary  to  a  house  of  this 
kind,  connected  with  each  other  by  passages  of  communication, 
with  sufficient  cellars,  &c. 

GROUND   ABOUT   THE   HOUSE. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  by  the  trim  imitators  of 
Brown's  defects,  that  the  stables,  bams,  gardens,  and  other 

*  After  this  house  was  huilt,  an  alteration  was  made,  in  conformity  to 
my  original  wishes,  that  the  entrance  lobby  should  be  changed  to  an  anti- 
room,  and  the  real  entrance  made  in  the  cloisters,  or  passage,  connecting  the 
old  and  new  buildings. 
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appendages,  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  distance.  I  have,  in  my 
fonner  volume,  endeavoured  to  shew  the  folly  of  expecting 
importance  in  buildings  without  extent  of  appendages ;  and 
the  absurdity  of  banishing  to  a  distance  those  objects  which 
are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  country  residence.  There  is 
one  point  on  which  I  believe  my  opinion  may  diflfer  from  the 
theory  of  the  ingenious  author  of  "  The  Landscape;"  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  told  he  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  near  the  house  at  Downton.  I  fiilly  agree  with  him 
in  condemning  that  bald  and  insipid  custom,  introduced  by 
Brown,  of  surrounding  a  house  by  a  naked  grass-field :  but  to 
remedy  this  by  slovenly  neglect,  or  by  studied  or  aSected 
rudeness,  seems  to  be  an  opposite  extreme  not  less  offensive. 
A  house  is  an  artificial  object,  and  the  ground  immediately 
contiguous  may  partake  of  the  same  artificial  character.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  straight  lines  of  garden  walls  and  walks 
are  advisable,  togedier  with  such  management  as  may  form 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  vdth  that  rude  character  which 
should  everywhere  eke  prevail  at  Stanage ;  for,  when  we  can- 
not assimilate,  we  must  produce  effects  by  contrast,  still  pre- 
serving that  character  which  we  attempt  to  restore :  and  while 
I  thus  draw  the  bold  straight  line  between  art  and  nature, 
in  defiance  of  the  scoff  of  ignorance,  and  the  vanity  of 
fashion,  I  may  respect  the  errors  of  prejudice,  or  the  excess 
of  enthusiasm. 


FRAGMENT  XL 

BEAUDESERT. 

EXTRACT   FROM   THE   RED   BOOK  OF   BEAUDEBERT. 
CHARACTER   AND   SITUATION. 

To  lay  down  a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  any 
place,  we  must  begin  by  considering  its  character  and  situation. 

The  very  name  of  this  place  should  have  some  influence  on 
the  mode  of  treating  it.  Great  command  of  territory  would 
of  itself  suggest,  that  a  character  of  greatness,  insomuch  as 
relates  to  art,  should  accord  with  that  degree  of  vastness 
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which  is  the  prerogative  of  nature  only:  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  error  so  common  as  the  mistaking  greatness  of 
dimensions  for  greatness  of  character:  and  this  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  pictures  of  the  date  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  a  great  general  was  represented  in  a  great  wig,  with 
a  great  pair  of  jack-boots:  the  truth  is,  that  great  and  small  are 
only  so  by  comparison.  This  £eict  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  establish,  because  it  has  been  asserted,  that  eveiything  at 
Beaudesert  must  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  correspond  with  the 
large  scale  of  its  domain;  while  I  contend,  that  everything 
should  be  rather  great  than  large. 

A  large  massive  pile,  worthy  of  the  rank  and  antiquity  of 
its  possessors,  has  been  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  forest,  a 
royal  demesne  and  free  warren,  with  paramount  rights  over 
the  surrounding  coimtry:  but,  though  built  in  a  forest,  it  is 
evident,  from  its  name  and  style,  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
situated  in  a  desert,  the  haunt  only  of  wild  beasts:  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  be  a  desert  beautified — urtrbeau-desert ; 
rendered  habitable  vdth  all  the  elegance,  magnificence,  and 
comfort,  of  which  it  was  capable.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  this  mansion  was 
presented  to  the  family.  It  was  at  that  time  surrounded,  not 
only  by  wild  scenery  of  the  forest,  but  by  the  animals  which 
then  made  forests  terrible;  such  as  stags,  boars,  and  wild  cat- 
tle: to  which  might,  perhaps,  be  added  the  uncivilized  human 
beings,  against  whom  some  decided  line  of  defence  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary.  This  was  the  origin  of  those  court-yards 
and  lofty  terrace-walls  observable  in  old  pictures  of  places  of 
this  date:  so  few  of  these  now  actually  remain  in  our  modem 
days,  that  I  rejoice  to  find  it  the  wish  of  the  noble  proprietor 
of  this  noble  pile  to  restore  its  pristine  character ;  and,  if  we  are 
to  retain  any  part  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mansion,  we  must 
not  surrender  its  outworks.  Although  the  same  motive  for 
defence  no  longer  exists,  yet  the  semblance  must  be  preserved, 
to  mark  the  limits  betwixt  the  gardens,  or  pleasure-grounds, 
which  belong  to  man,  and  the  forest,  or  desert,  which  belongs 
to  the  wild  denizens  of  the  chase.^ 

*  In  the  architectural  arrangement  of  such  parts  of  the  foQowing  plan 
as  require  a  knowledge  of  ancient  forms,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  advantage 
and  assistance  of  my  ingenious  firiend,  John  Shaw,  Esq. 
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THE    SITUATION. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appeat  presumptuous  in  me  to  assert,  that 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation  of  Beaudesert  are  very 
little  known,  even  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
spot :  yet  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  those  beauties  which 
are  at  present  hidden,  and  ahnost  totally  lost,  &r  exceed 
those  which  are  obvious  to  every  eye.  The  materials  by 
which  nature  produces  the  chief  beauties  of  landscape  are 
four  in  number,  viz.  inequality  of  ground,  rocks,  water,  and 
wood :  yet,  at  Beaudesert,  it  is  only  the  latter  which  abounds, 
and  to  which  the  other  three  have  all  been  sacrificed.  In- 
equality of  groimd  is  apt  to  be  obliterated  by  trees,  which 
grow  taller  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  hills ;  and,  consequently, 
the  surface  of  a  wood,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  grows,  are  often  very  different;  but,  at  Beaudesert,  this 
levelling  principle  of  vegetable  growth  has  actually  almost 
effitced  the  ravines,  where  tall  ashes  in  the  bottom  rise  above 
the  oaks  on  the  steep  acclivities  [see  fig.  177]. 


Wherever  a  natural  glen,  or  ravine,  exists,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find  rock  or  water,  or  both,  under  the  sur&ce ;  and  we 
know  tbat  they  abound  in  the  deep  dell  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house,  although,  at  present,  they  are  b&rdly  visible,  being 
buried  under  the  surface. 

The  following  description  will  serve  to  display  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  place,  and  discover  the  true  situation  of  Beaudesert 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  induce  those  who  only  view  the 
present  visible  state,  to  say,  "  Quam  multa  vident  pictores  in 
'  •  ombiis  et  in  eminentiis,  quae  nos  non  videmus !"  [How  many 
things  painters  see  in  lights  and  shadows  which  we  see  not  t] 
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To  bring  these  hidden  beauties  into  notice,  the  process  is  very 
simple :  remove  the  tall  trees  in  the  bottom,  prevent  the 
water  from  burying  itself  in  the  ground,  by  stopping  the  cur- 
rent of  the  diflferent  streamlets  with  ledges  of  large  stones, 
wherever  the  natural  channel  is  narrowest,  make  every  drop  of 
water  visible  on  a  hard  sur&ce,  and  yet  let  the  whole  appear 
the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  art. 

CONCERNING  THE  TREES,  VIEW  TO  THE  NORTH. 

As  much  of  the  improvement  of  Beaudesert  will  depend 
on  the  judicious  removal  of  certain  large  trees,  which  have 
outgrown  their  relative  situations,  I  will  defend  myself  from 
that  clamour  which  he  must  expect  who  dares  presume  to 
advise  the  felling  of  large  trees.  After  forty  years  ac- 
quaintance vdth  the  subject,  I  now  am  frequently  told,  as  if 
unconscious  of  such  truisms,  that  **  a  large  tree  has  been  a 
long  time  growing,*'  and,  also,  **  that,  when  cut  down,  it  cannot 
be  put  up  again :"  but  there  are  situations,  and  very  many  of 
them  at  Beaudesert,  where  one  tree  conceals  a  wood,  and 
where  the  removal  of  half  a  dozen  will  shew  a  thousand  others. 
In  winter,  we  may  see,  through  their  branches,  objects  totally 
invisible  in  summer,  when  a  single  tree  becomes  a  screen  as 
impenetrable  as  a  wall.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  this 
semi-transparent  state  of  Beaudesert,  to  shew  some  effects  by 
sketches  which  were  taken  when  the  trees  were  leafless, 
although  I  have  supposed  them  in  their  full  foliage  [these 
sketches  have  not  been  engraved]. 

THE  WATER. 

It  has  been  said  of  Beaudesert,  that  it  is  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  that  nothing  less  than  an  arm  of  the  sea  can  be  ad- 
equate to  the  greatness  of  the  place.  This  remark,  however 
ingenious,  is  not  sufliciently  precise;  because,  as  before  ob- 
served, greatness  of  dimension  does  not  confer  greatness  of 
character;  and  if  a  reach  of  the  "smug  and  silver  Trent" 
were  visible  in  the  grounds  of  Beaudesert,  we  should  not 
object  to  it  because  it  was  not  equal  to  the  Straits  of  Menai.* 

*  On  the  banks  of  these  Straits,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  stands  Piss 
Newyd,  another  seat  belonging  to  the  noble  proprietor  of  Beaudesert,  and, 
therefore,  often  compared  with  it,  although  their  characters  are  quite  oppoott 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  tbat  any  glitter  of  water,  mible 
in  die  bottom,  would  be  the  most  desirable  feature  that  could 
be  suggested,  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  scenery :  and  it 
fortunately  happens,  that  a  number  of  streamlets  all  unite 
near  the  water-meadow,  which  by  a  dam  would  form  a  lake 
of  such  shape,  that  it  would  appear  quite  large  enough  for  its 
situation;  because  its  size  would  be  indefinite,  the  natural 
shape  of  the  ground  favouring  the  concealment  of  its  termi- 
nations. This  river-like  pool,  or  meer.  would  be  a  cheerful 
object  &om  every  point  of  view,  and  an  appropnate  boundary 
to  the  park  towards  the  east,  since  water  is  always  supposed 
to  be  the  most  natural  line  of  separation  betwixt  the  lawn  and 
arable  land.  On  the  banks  of  this  water,  a  spot  might  be 
found  for  such  a  garden  as  would  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  house ;  and,  by  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  house  and 
the  water,  the  most  delightful  walks  of  communication  might 
be  made,  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  place,  while  they  dis- 
played its  interesting  features  to  advantage. 

The  following  (ketches  [figs.  178  and  179]  shew  the  manner 
in  which  the  house  has  been  opened  by  the  removal  of  tall 


trees  in  that  rocky  dell  through  which  two  streama  of  water 
now  flow,  invisibly,  because  buried  in  a  deep  channel  amongst 
the  brushwood.  This  water  may  easily  be  brought  into  sight, 
-end  the  meadow  may  be  converted  into  a  lake,  from  whence 
3h 
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this  sketch  [fig.  179]  is  supposed  to  be  taken.  It  also  repre- 
senta  a  part  of  that  new  kitchen-garden  and  £ruit-ganlea 
already  mentioned. 


Having  been  pennitted  to  make  these  extracts  from  my 
report  of  Beaudesert,  I  will  add  two  fragments  &om  the  same 
MS.,  one  respecting  planting,  and  the  otiier  relating  to  ancient 
interiors  and  unifoimity  of  character. 

CONCEENINQ  PLANTrNQ. 

Some  additional  planting  may  be  advisable  at  Beaudesert; 
although  I  will  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  a  place  in  which 
it  is  less  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  vast  range  of  chase 
and  forest  attached  to  the  place,  a  wood  of  fifty  acres  would 
appear  a  clump,  if  the  whole  of  its  outline  could  be  discerned 
from  any  elevated  station:  and  to  fringe  the  summit  of  the 
hill  with  that  meagre  deformity  called  a  belt,  would  disgrace 
the  character  of  this  wild  scenery,  especially  if  such  belt  were 
composed  of  spiral  spruce  firs  and  larches,  according  to  the 
modem  fashion  of  pipVing  plantations.  It  has  alwaya  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  miserable  consideration  of  trade  baa 
introduced  these  quick-growing  trees,  to  make  a  speedy 
jeturn  of  profit ;  but,  if  the  improvement  of  such  places  ai 
Beaudesert  is  to  be  computed  by  the  rule  of  pounds,  shiUing^ 
and  pence,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  cut  down  all  Uw 
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trees,  kill  the  deer,  and  plough  up  the  park*  Very  different 
is  my  notion  of  the  prjbciple  of  improvement ;  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  the  conic-shaped  trees,  which  so  ill  accord  with  an 
English  forest,  and  belong  rather  to  Norway,  or  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  let  the  staple  of  our  plantations  he  oak  and 
Spanish  chestnut ;  let  the  copse  be  hornbeam  and  hazel ;  and 
let  the  trees  used  as  nurses  be  birch :  but,  above  ail,  let  there 
be  at  least  five  or  six  thorns  and  hollies  for  every  tree  that 
is  planted ;  these  will  grow  up  with  the  trees,  perhaps  choke 
and  destroy  some,  but  they  will  rear  many,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  become  an  impenetrable  thicket,  as  a  cover  for 
game,  and  a  harbour  for  deer,  when  the  temporary  fences  will 
be  no  longer  necessary. 

OF   THE  .INTERIOR. 

Hie  internal  arrangement  of  houses  has  undergone  great 
change  since  this  mansion  was  first  erected.  Formerly,  the 
great  hall  at  Beaudesert  was  always  used  as  a  dining-room ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  better  room  for  that  purpose :  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  archaeological  good  taste  to  dine 
in  any  other.  I  would,  therefore,  consider  the  new  room  to  the 
east,  as  a  music  or  drawing-room,  to  be  used  en  suite  with 
that  venerable  gallery  of  mi^nificence  and  comfort,  now  trans- 
formed into  the  library ;  and  the  great  hall  will  then  be  the 
rendezvous  for  break&sts  and  dinners,  having  immediate  access 
to  the  pleasure-ground  on  the  same  level ;  and,  as  it  will  be 
advisable  to  exclude  all  view  to  the  south,  by  means  of  stained 
glass,  it  is  more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
view  towards  the  west :  this  has  already  been  begun,  by  cutting 
down  some  very  tall  trees,  which  not  only  prevented  the  eye 
from  looking  up  the  rocky  ravine,  or  dell,  but  also  excluded 
the  light  of  the  sky,  which  now  sheds  its  cheerfulness  on 
many  valuable  portraits  of  those  worthies  who,  in  remote 
times,  graced  the  banquets  of  this  room  with  their  presence, 
and  now  add  dignity  to  their  noble  decendants,  by  still  hold- 
ing a  place  in  the  mansion  of  an  ancient  fieunily. 

VIEW   TO   THE  SOUTH. 

This  view  is  confined  to  the  private  front  of  the  mansion, 
and  is  appropriated  to  the  family  apartments. 
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To  those  wha  despise  everything  they  call  old  fistshioned^ 
and  who,  supposing  the  perfection  of  gardening  to  consist  in 
waving  lines,  are  apt  to  shrink  £:om  everything  straight  or 
formal,  this  part  of  the  plan  for  Beaudesert  may  give  offence ; 
but  the  venerable  dignity  of  this  place  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  scale  of  a  villa,  or  the  spruce  modem  seat  of  sudden 
affluence,  be-belted  and  be^lumped  in  the  newest  style  of  the 
modem  taste  of  landscape  gardening— no— rather  let  us  go 
back  to  former  times,  when  the  lofty  terraces  of  the  prhy 
garden  gave  protection  and  seclusion  to  the  noble  perscms 
who,  with 

"  retired  leisure. 
In  trim  gardens  took  their  pleasure."^ 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  modem  luxury  of  hot-homses 
and  conservatories,  with  all  the  agrimeiu,  which  excite  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  flower  that  can 
delight  the  eye  by  its  colours,  or  gratify  the  smell  by  its  per- 
fumes :  and  it  is  no  small  satisfstction  to  have  discovered,  firom 
old  labourers  on  the  premises,  that,  in  the  line  of  the  terrace 
and  other  parts  of  this  artificial  and  architectural  garden,  we 
are  restoring  the  place  to  what  they  remember  it  in  the  beein- 
ning  of  thelast  century.  ^^ 


FRAGMENT  XII. 


CONCERNING     COLOURS* 


ADDRESSED  TO   WIULIJM   WILBERPORCB,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

Sir, 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  you  first  called  my 
attention  to  that  Theory  of  Colours  which  your  learned  fiiend. 
Dr.  Milner,  permitted  me  to  publish  in  his  own  words  in 
1803.  During  this  interval,  frequent  opportunities  have  oc- 
curred to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  remarks* 

Dr.  Milner  properly  observes,  that  there  ore  only  thrtt 
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primaiy  colours— red,  blue,  and  jellow ;  althougli  Sir  Isaae 
Newton  also  mentionB  orange,  gieeu,  indigo,  and  violet :  but 
titese  are  compounds  of  the  other  three  ;  and,  whether  in  the 
rainbow  or  the  prism,  the;  appear  to  melt  gradually  into  each 
other ;  and  I  have  always  ^ed  in  every  experiment  to  fix 
the  precise  limits  of  each  tint ;  but,  in  the  course  of  some  late 
inTestigadons,  I  have  accidentally  discovered  certain  appear- 
ances, &oin  which  I  have  derived  some  facility  in  colouring 
landscape. 

Having  placed  a  piece  of  dark  cloth  on  a  wall  opposite  to 
the  light,  I  fastened  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
this  I  looked  at  through  a  prism  held  across  my  eyes  a  little 
above  them,  when  I  observed  the  paper  took  the  curvature  of 
a  rainbow:  from  the  upper  edge  proceeded  shades  of  red- 
brovm,  terminating  in  ydlow,  and  from  the  lower  edge,  shades 


of  grey,  terminating  in  blue,  as  I  have  shewn  at  c,  in  the 
annexed  sketch  [fig.  180].  This  I  observed  under  various 
lights,  and  remarked  that,  before  sun-riae,  no  red  appeared  in 
the  brown,  and  no  violet  in  the  grey  shades ;  but  they  were 
exactly  the  same  tints  which  I  use  in  shading  and  finishing 
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my  sketches.  I  always  use  fcr  my  foregrounds,  a  wann 
browb,  and  for  my  distaaces,  a  cold  grey,  or  neutral  tint,  and 
ftfterwards  glaze  over  the  whole  with  colour;  and  these  two 
tints  exactly  coincide  with  those  sheWn  at  c,  where  a  broad 
mass  of  white  appeared  betwixt  them,  fiy  gently  turning  the 
prism,  1  found  that  I  could  contract  this  white  space,  as  shewn 
at  B ;  and  as  the  sun  began  to  illumine  the  horisoa,  I  perceived 
^  in  the  Upper  edge,  end  violet  in  the  lower;  but  no  green 
appeared,  till,  by  gently  turning  the  prism  a  little  more,  I 
brought  the  blue  and  yellow  into  contact,  when  the  rainbow 
was  completed  in  all  its  natural  colours,  as  represented  at  a. 
I  then  considered  how  I  could  avail  myself  of  this  discovery  to 
facilitate  the  mechanical  process  of  printing  and  cokniriog 
many  thousand  plates,  to  make  a  &c^:sunile  of  my  sketches : 
this  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  by  the  annexed  two  land- 
scapes  [fig.  181],  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  same 


scene  before  and  after  sun-rise ;  that  is,  before  and  after  the 
natural  process  of  colouring  takes  place.  The  twilight  scene 
is  finished  with  the  two  neutral  tints,  and  a  harmonizing  wash 
thrown  over  the  whole ;  die  other  is  also  finished  with  the 
same  two  neutral  tints,  and  afterwards  washed  or  glased  over 
with  the  colours,  in  the  order  described  in  the  diagram,  begin- 
ning with  red,  then  orange  and  yellow ;  in  the  foreground, 
with  blue  and  violet,  for  the  sky  and  distances.     By  this  [ffo- 
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cess,  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  green  will  preyail,  partaking 
more  of  yellow  near  to,  and  more  of  blue  as  it  recedes  from« 
the  eye ;  still  bearing  in  mind  that  all  objects  will  partake  of 
their  natural  colour :  thus,  a  red  cloak  must  be  red,  and  a 
green  tree  must  be  green,  till  its  distance,  or  the  intervening 
mass  of  vapour,  called  aerial  perspective,  takes  away  colour^ 
and  blends  it  with  the  neutral  tint. 

As  the  plates  in  my  former  work  employed  a  great  niun* 
ber  of  women  and  children  in  colouring  them,  I  expect  to 
render  the  process  much  more  easy  in  this  present  work,  by 
the  following  instructions  given  to  the  printer  and  colourer : — 
''  The  plates  to  be  printed  in  a  blueish-grey  ink  (this  is 
''  the  neutral  tint,  for  the  light  and  shade  of  the  landscape) ; 
**  the  colourer  to  wash  in  the  sky,  with  blue  or  violet,  &c., 
'^  according  to  each  sketch ;  also  going  over  the  distances  with 
''  the  same  colour ;  then  wash  the  foregrounds  and  middle 
**  distances  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  copying  the  draw- 
ings ;  and,  when  dry,  wash  over  with  blue,  to  produce  the 
greens  in  the  middle  distances :  this  being  done  as  a  dead 
colouring,  a  few  touches  with  the  hand  of  die  master,  and  a 
''  harmonizing  tint  to  soften  the  whole,  wiU  produce  all  Ae 
"  effect  expected  from  a  coloured  print.** 


it 

t€ 
(€ 


FRAGMENT  XUI. 


CONCERNING     INTERIORS. 


Whatever  the  style  of  the  exterior  may  be,  the  interior 
of  a  house  should  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and,  whether  the  house  be  Grecian  or  Gothic,  large  or 
smalls  it  will  require  nearly  the  same  rooms  for  the  pres^it 
habits  of  life,  viz*  a  dining-room,  and  two  others,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  a  drawing-room,  and  the  other  the  book- 
room,  if  small ;  or  the  library,  if  large:  to  these  is  sometimes 
added,  a  breakfast-room;  but  of  late,  especially  since  the 
central  haU,  or  vestibule,  has  been  in  some  degree  given  up, 
these  rooms  have  been  opened  into  each  other,  en  suite,  by 
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large  folding  doors ;  aiid  the  effect  of  this  enjQlade^  or  vista, 
through  a  modem  house^  is  occasionally  increased,  by  a  con- 
servatory at  one  end,  and  repeated  by  a  large  mirror  at  the 
opposite  end.* 

The  position  of  looking-glasses,  with  respect  to  the  light 
and  cheerfulness  of  rooms,  was  not  well  understood  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  although,  on  the  Continent,  the  effect 
of  large  mirrors  had  long  been  studied  in  certain  palaces: 
great  advantage  was,  in  some  cases,  taken,  by  placing  them 
obliquely,  and  in  others,  by  placing  them  opposite:  thus  new 
«cenes  and  unexpected  effects  were  often  introduced. 

A  circumstance  occurring  by  accident  has  led  me  to  avail 
myself,  in  many  cases,  of  a  similar  expedient*  Having  directed 
a  conservatory  to  be  built  along  a  south  wall,  in  a  house  neai 
Bristol,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  its  whole  length  appeared 
from  the  end  of  the  passage,  in  a  very  different  position  to  that 
I  had  proposed :  but,  on  examination,  I  found  that  a  large 
looking-glass,  intended  for  the  saloon  (which  was  not  quite 
finished  to  receive  it),  had  been  accidentally  placed  in  the 
green-house,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  shewing  the 
conservatory  in  this  manner:  and  I  have  since  made  occa- 
sional use  of  mirrors  so  placed,  to  introduce  views  of  sceneiy 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  visible  from  a  particular  point 
of  view.  But,  of  all  the  improvements  in  modem  luxury, 
whether  belonging  to  the  architect's  or  landscape  gardener's 
department,  none  is  more  delightful  than  the  connexion  of 
living-rooms  vnth  a  green-house,  or  conservatory;  although 
they  should  always  be  separated  by  a  small  lobby,  to  prev^it 
the  damp  and  smell  of  earth ;  and  when  a  continued  covered 
way  extends  from  the  house  to  objects  at  some  distance,  like 
that  at  Wobum,  it  produces  a  degree  of  comfort,  delight,  and 
beauty,  which,  in  every  garden,  ought,  more  or  less,  to  be 
provided :  since  there  are  many  days  in  the  year  when  a  walk, 
covered  over  head,  and  open  on  the  side  to  the  shrubbery,  may 

*  Where  there  are  two  or  more  rooms,  with  an  anti-room,  it  ia  always 
better  not  to  let  the  dining-room  open  en  suite.  These  rooms  may  be  caUed 
libraries,  saloons,  music-rooms,  or  oreakfast-rooms :  but,  in  fact,  they  fonn 
one  large  space,  when  laid  together,  which  is  more  properly  denominated 
the  living-room,  since  the  useless  drawiiu^^room  is  no  longer  retained 
•except  by  those  who  venerate  the  cedar  parbur  of  fonner  days. 
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be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  improrements  in  modem 
gardens. 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  various  methods  of 
attaching  such  covered  passages  to  a  house :  and,  without  a 
plan,  as  well  as  drawings,  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  the 
subject  intelligible. 

To  make  a  house  in  the  country  perfect,  we  must  consider 
in  what  it  principally  differs  from  a  house  in  London :  and  it 
is  to  the  inconsistency,  1  might  almost  say  the  folly,  and 
vanity,  of  transplanting  city  costumes  and  &shions  into  the 
retirement  of  rural  life,  that  much  bad  taste  may  be  ascribed. 
Some  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  misplaced,  where 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  elegance  of  habitation,  are  to  be 
considered. 

First.  In  magnificent  town-houses  we  expect  a  suite  of 
rooms,  opening  by  folding  doors,  for  the  reception  of  those 
large  parties  for  assemblies,  when  the  proprietors  are  driven 
out  of  house  and  home,  to  make  room  for  more  visitors  than 
their  rooms  can  contain.  A  provision  in  the  country  for  such 
an  overflow  of  society  can  seldom  be  required ;  and,  except  for 
an  occasional  ball,  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  rooms  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dining-room,  and  the 
number  of  spare  bed-rooms.  The  most  recent  modem  costuipae 
is,  to  use  the  library  as  the  general  living-room;  and  that  sort 
of  state-room,  formerly  called  the  best  parlour,  and,  of  late 
years,  the  drawing-room,  is  now  generally  found  a  melancholy 
apartment,  when  entirely  shut  up,  and  only  opened  to  give 
the  visitors  a  formal  cold  reception :  but,  if  such  a  room  opcQs 
into  one  adjoining,  and  the  two  are  fitted  up  with  the  same 
carpet,  curtains,  &c.,  they  then  become,  in  some  degree,  one 
room ;  and  the  comfort  of  that  which  has  books,  or  musical 
instruments,  is  extended  in  its  space  to  that  which  has  only 
sofas,  chairs,  and  card-tables;  and  thus  the  living-room  is 
increased  in  dimensions,  when  required,  with  a  power  of 
keeping  a  certain  portion  detached,  and  not  always  used  for 
common  purposes. 

Secondly.  In  town-houses,  the  principal  rooms  for  com- 
pany are  generally  on  the  first  floor,  and,  consequently,  the 
staircase  leading  to  them  requires  a  correspondent  degree  of 
importance ;  but,  in  the  country,  it  is  generally  more  desirable 

3n 
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to  have  the  principal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  con- 
sequently,  the  staircase  leaiHng  on\y  to  the  bed-rooms  does 
not  require  to  be  displayed  with  the  same  degree  of  import- 
ance as  that  of  a  town-house. 

Thirdly.  We  often  hear  objections  to  a  cross  light  in  a 
room,  &om  those  who  take  up  their  opinion  on  hearsaji  wiUi- 
out  thinking  for  themselves;  or  from  having  observed  in  a 
towD-house,  at  the  comer  of  a  stieet,  the  troublesome  effect 
from  noise,  and  &om  the  thc»rough  light  rendering  the  room 
too  public  to  the  street,  and  to  the  opposite  houses.  This, 
however,  in  the  country,  is  totally  different,  where  an  ad- 
ditional window  gives  new  landscapes,  and  new  aspects.  If 
the  room  be  lighted  from  the  end  by  two  windows,  it  will 
leave  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  dark  and  dull ;  while  a 
window,  or  glazed  aperture,  et  a  [in  fig.  18S],  opening  into  a 
verandah,  or  green-house,  will  give  cheerfulness,  unattended 
by  the  objections  mentioned  in  a  town-house,  and,  con- 
sequently, due  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 

Fourthly.  The  position  of  the  windows  and  doors  very 
much  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  a  room, 
and  requires  very  different  management  in  town  and  country. 

[Fig.  IK.] 


A  room,  longer  than  it  is  wide,  will  be  best  lighted  by  three 
sashes  in  the  long  side  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  because  the 
light  is  more  generally  spread  over  the  whole  area,  and  a 
looking-glass  over  the  chimney  will  increase  the  light,  and 
double  the  landscape,  in  the  country;  hut,  in  a  town-house, 
where  such  rooms  are  more  frequently  used  by  candle-li^t, 
the  looking-glass  may  be  placed  betwixt  the  piers,  as  the  liglu 
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firom  the  lustres  and  girandoles  will  be  increased  by  mirrors 
so  placed ;  and,  if  the  windows  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  room, 
which  is  often  necessary  in  town-honseS|  the  light  of  candles 
will  be  more  central,  by  being  reflected  firom  a  mirror  betwixt 
two  such  windows ;  but,  in  the  coimtry,  the  daylight  is  to  be 
studied,  and  this  will  be  found  very  defective  in  a  long  room, 
lighted  by  two  windows  at  the  farther  end;  because  the 
central  pier  will  extend  its  increasing  shadow  till  it  casts  a 
gloom  over  the  dark  end  of  the  room.  In  such  cases,  the 
cross  light  will  be  foimd  a  most  enlivening  remedy  to  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  room,  or,  I  might  rather  say,  to  one  so  darkened  by 
a  central  pier,  which,  if  it  contains  a  looking-glass,  will  in* 
crease  the  gloom,  by  reflecting  the  dark  end  of  the  room. 

Fifthly.  The  favourite  proportion  for  a  room,  is  asserted 
to  be,  the  breadth  to  the  length,  as  two  to  three,  or  nearly  in 
that  proportion :  hence,  a  room  twenty  feet  wide,  is  to  be 
thirty  feet  long ;  and  twenty-four  wide,  to  be  thirty-six  long ; 
and  so  in  proportion,  till  it  reaches  any  width  and  length. 
But  when  the  dimensions  are  contracted,  we  must  recoUect 
that  a  certain  space  betwixt  the  door  and  the  flre-place  ought 
to  be  preserved ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  found  it  expedient,  in 
small  houses,  to  give  more  space,  by  placing  the  chimney  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  forming  a  new  centre  to  the  room,  as  ex- 
plained in  this  diagram  [fig.  183]. 


[Pig.  183.] 


Since  the  chief  object  of  this  collection  of  Fragments  is  to 
bring  before  the  eye  those  changes,  or  improvements,  which 
words  alone  will  not  sufficiently  explain,  two  sketches  [figs. 
184  and  185]  are  introduced,  to  shew  the  contrast  betwixt 
the  ancient  cedar  parlour,  and  the  modem  living-room :  but 
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aa  no  drawing  can  describe  those  comforts  enjoyed  in  the 
latter,  or  the  silent  gloom  of  the  former,  perhaps  the  annexed 
lines  may  be  aUowed  to  come  in  ud  of  the  attempt  to 
delineate  both. 


A  UODERN    LIVtNQ-ROOM. 

No  more  the  Ctdar  Parlour't  formal  gloom 
With  dulDeii  chilli,  'tig  now  the  Lmng-Room; 
Where  gueata,  to  whim,  or  taite,  or  fancy  true, 
Scatter'd  in  group*,  their  different  pUoi  pumie. 
Here  politicians  eagerly  relate  j 

The  last  dsy'i  newi,  or  the  last  night's  debate;C 
And  there  a  lover's  eonquer'd  by  check-mate.   3      , 
Here,  books  of  poetry,  and  books  of  prints, 
Furnish  aspiring  ariitts  with  new  hints ; 
Flow'rs,  landicapes,  figures,  cram'd  in  one  portfolio, 
There  blend  discordant  tints,  to  form  an  olio. 
While  discordi  twanging  from  the  half-tun'd  hftrp. 
Make  dulneu  cheerful,  changing  flatta  sharp. 
Here,  'midst  exotic  plant^  the  curioiu  mai^ 
Of  Greek  and  Latin  seems  no  mora  alreid ;    , 
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There  lounging  beam  and  b«Ilei  ei^'oj  theii  folly; 
Nor  leu  enjoying  learned  melancholy, 
SQeQt  'midst  crowds,  the  doctor  here  look*  Kg, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  own  importance,  and  hia  wig. 


FRAGMENT  XIV. 

WINGERWORTH. 


CHARACTER    AND   SITUATION. 

The  elevated  situation  of  the  bouse,  on  one  of  these  broad 
hillB,  peculiar  to  the  moat  picturesque  county  in  England  [see 
fig.  186],  would  alone  stamp  the  character  of  importance  on 
the  place,  in  whatever  style  the  house  might  have  been  buOt ; 
for  where  we  see  a  large  pile  of  building  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  are  naturally  led  to  compare  its  reUtive  importance 
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with  the  acener;  to  which  it  helon^.  And  here  we  shall  he 
surprised,  on  approaching  the  mansitHi,  to  find  it  so  much 
larger,  richer,  and  more  dignified,  than  it  appears  from  a  dis- 
tance:  the  reason  is,  that  the  mansion  is  one  square  mass. 


ahnost  a  cube ;  and  every  huilding  which  partakes  of  this  form, 
however  great  its  proportions,  always  appears  less  than  it  really 
is,  hecause  the  eye  is  not  attracted  either  by  its  length,  depth, 


or  height,  each  heing  nearly  equal :  and  it  is  only  frtun  s 
suhordinate  building  placed  near  it,  that  we  form  any  idea  of 
its  real  magnitude. 
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The  house  at  Wii^rworth  is  one  of  those  magnificent 
piles  which  were  copied  firom  the  modem  palaces  of  France 
and  Italy,  before  our  more  fastidious  architects  had  discovered 
the  remains  of  ancient  Greece^  and  applied  the  peristyle  and 
the  portico  of  a  Grrecian  temple^  without  any  windows^  to  a 
dwelling-house  in  England,  requiring  more  than  a  hundred 
such  useAil  apertures.  But  the  true  admirer  of  pure  Grecian 
architecture  is  apt  to  forget  the  difference  betwixt  the  Hypas-* 
thial  temple  without  a  roof,  and  the  EngUsh  mansion,  not 
habitable  without  doors,  and  windows,  and  chimneys. 

It  is  with  a  combined  view  to  utility  and  magnificence, 
that  we  must  look  at  Wingerworth  Hall ;  and,  however  it 
may  be  necessary  to  alter  its  interior,  in  compliance  with  the 
change  in  modem  habits  of  life,  I  should  regret  any  alteration 
in  the  stately  appearance  of  its  exterior  5  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  found  that  what  I  shall  suggest  will  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  its  imposing  character  as  a  palace  [see  fig.  187]. 

VIEW  FROM   THE  HOUSE. 

If  there  were  any  rooms  to  the  north,  and  if  it  were  desir- 
able to  open  the  view  in  that  direction,  by  removing  the 
stables,  &c.,  it  would  be  purchasing  a  landscape  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  comfort,  by  opening  to  the  north  winds.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious,  that  the  stables  can  nowhere  be  better 
placed ;  and,  fortunately,  there  are  no  rooms  to  the  north  to 
require  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  view  to  the  east  is,  doubtless,  the  leading  object  firom 
this  house,  and  to  this,  great  attention  should  be  given.  At 
present  it  is  defective  in  two  particulars ;  first,  the  ground  falls 
in  an  inclined  plane,  and  though  the  lawn  is  very  deep,  yet  it 
is  so  forcHshortened  to  the  eye,  that  very  little  of  it  is  visible, 
and  that  part  of  it  near  the  eye,  is  dirty,  and  inappropriate  as 
a  view  fi*om  such  apartments.  This  wUl  be  remedied  by  the 
terrace  and  dressed  ground  proposed.  The  distance,  consist- 
ing of  a  rich  valley,  though  boimded  by  the  palaces  of  Bolsover 
and  Hardwick,  in  the  horizon,  wants  marked  and  appropriated 
features.  The  smoke  and  the  flame  of  a  foundry  attract  our 
notice ;  but  the  eye  woidd  be  more  powerfully  fixed  by  the 
expanse  of  water,  which  might  be  spread  over  the  bottom,  and 
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by  removing  some  trees,  to  do  away  the  traces  of  those  two 
rows  that  were  at  one  time  thought  omamentaL  The  effect 
of  such  widely  separated  rows  of  trees  was  not  like  that  of  the 
ancient  avenue,  whose  dark  and  solemn  grandeur  amply  com- 
pensated for  its  artificial  ranks :  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  specimen  of  the  power  which  art  might  exert  over  nature, 
by  compelling  trees  to  form  lines,  and  take  possession  of  a 
country  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  park,  or  lawn,  belonging 
to  the  house ;  and,  of  course,  such  puerile  attempts  at  mock 
importance  are  not  worthy  to  be  retained. 

THE   WATER. 

It  very  rarely  happens,  that  an  object  of  beauty  or  taste 
can  also  be  made  an  object  of  profit;  but,  at  Wingerworth,  the 
same  surface  covered  by  water,  may  be  more  profitable  than 
the  richest  pasture,  because  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to  admit 
of  being  occasionally  drawn  down  two  or  three  feet  to  supply 
canals,  and  other  circumstances  of  advantage,  in  this  populous 
and  commercial  part  of  the  kingdom;  exclusive  of  the  in- 
creased supply  of  fish,  where  such  food  is  in  constant  requisi- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  reconmiending  the 
piece  of  water  already  mentioned,  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  view  from  the  house,  and  of  which  the  effect 
will  not  be  less  striking,  when  viewed  from  the  ground  near 
its  shores. 

The  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  this  change  in  the 
scenery,  although  its  appearance,  in  reality,  will  be  far  more 
striking  than  any  representation  of  it  by  the  pencil. 

THE   APPROACHES. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  in  which 
so  much  absurdity  has  been  displayed  by  the  followers  of 
Brown,  as  in  the  line  of  road  which  should  lead  to  the  house: 
and  because,  before  his  tune,  every  road  was  straight  along 
an  avenue  to  the  front,  and  in  the  shortest  line  from  the  high 
road,  it  has  been  supposed  that  an  approach  is  now  perfect,  in 
proportion  to  its  ciurature  and  to  its  length :  but  good  taste, 
which  is  only  plain  common  sense,  aided  by  observatioD, 
directs  us  to  make  the  road  as  easy  as  possible,  consistently 
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with  the  shape  of  the  grounds ;  and,  if  one  line  shews  more 
beauty  and  interest  than  another,  to  prefer  it ;  and  if  it  is  not 
actually  the  nearest  possible,  to  make  it  more  natural  and  easy. 
For  this  reason,  I  marked  a  line  from  the  south,  through  the 
plantation,  to  shew  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Winger- 
worth,  when  the  lake  shall  be  completed ;  and  also  to  ascend 
the  hiU  more  gradually  than  by  any  other  line. 

ENTRANCE    FROM    CHESTERFIELD. 

The  line  of  this  approach  is  not  only  too  steep,  but  it  is 
very  naked  and  uninteresting.  It  may  he  made  more  easy,  by 
a  little  more  curvature,  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  direct  the  eye 
to  some  grass-land  beyond  the  road,  which  will  appear  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  park.    The  following  vignettes  [figs.  188  and 


189],  will  shew  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  road,  and  of 
placing  a  lodge  across  the  present  line  of  road. 


It  would  he  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  points  in 
which  new  beauties  might  he  elicited. £rom  the  natural  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  Wingerworth ;    it  seems  to  have ' 
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been  unfortunately  treated,  in  all  that  r^ards  its  pleasuie- 
ground  walks,  as  if  it  liad  been  a  villa  at  Clapham,  or  a  flat 
scene  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  I  will  not  advise  the  alteration  of 
what  has  been  so  recently  finished  j  I  will  rather  turn  my 


attention  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  great  features,  leaving  the  lesser  errors  to  outgrow 
and  correct  themselves. 

The  too  hasty  removal  of  hedges  and  masses  of  trees,  in 
compliance  with  the  modem  fiisbion  of  mistaking  extent  for 
beauty,  has  made  it  difficult  to  give  the  ground,  so  cleared, 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  park ;  and  we  must  rather  look 
forward  to  the  future  effect  of  those  large  masses,  which  bare 
been  more  judiciously  planted,  than  to  the  mistaken  assem- 
blage of  dots  and  clumps,  with  which  modem  gardening  is  apt 
to  disfignre  an  open  lawn. 


FRAGMENT  XV. 

ON   PLANTING    SINGLE   TREES. 


In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  query,   I   will 
begin  by  stating  it  in  your  own  words,  because  it  is  probable 
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you  have  kept  no  copy  of  them,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of 
having  made  the  remark  you  record,  although  Z  fully  con- 
firm it. 

Your  letter  attya,  "  I  have  followed  your  advice  in  the  shel- 
"  tei  given  to  my  cottage,  without  sacrificing  my  prospect ; 
"  and  you  said  very  truly,  that  when  a  man  is  annoyed  with 
"  sun,  wind,  or  dust,  lie  puts  his  hand  near  his  face,  and  does 
"  not  depend  on  distant  belter." 

I  then  recommended  you  to  plant  only  beech,  and  now 
you  ask  if  there  may  be  added  a  few  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
pineaster,  and  silver  Era.  This  I  must  answer  by  the  help  of 
a  sketch,  to  explain  wbat  is  so  obvious,  when  explained,  that 
I  consider  it  only  as  a  proof  that  the  most  enlightened  minds 
will  sometimes  hesitate  on  subjects  which  they  have  not 
studied  with  the  eyes  of  a  painter  and  landscape  gardener : 
the  former  sees  things  as  thet/  are,  the  latter  as  they  will  be. 
Indeed,  I  have  frequently  observed,  that,  in  planting  a  tree, 
few  persons  consider  the  future  growth  or  shape  of  different 
kinds.  Thus,  the  beech  and  the  esh  vnll  admit  of  a  view 
under  their  branches,  or  vrill  admit  of  lower  branches  heii^ 
cut ;  while  the  fir  tribe  and  conic-shaped  trees  will  not. 

The  annexed  landscape  [fig.  190]  is  composed  of  those 


materials,  which  may  raiher  be  called  tame  and  beautiful, 
than  romantic  or  picturesque.     It  consiste  (^  a  river  quietly 
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winding  througli  a  valleyi  a  tower  on  the  summit  of  a  woode4 
promontory,  and  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  a  distant 
village  spire,  and  more  distant  hills,  mark  the  course  of  the 
valley :  to  all  this  is  added  a  foreground,  consisting  of  two 
large  tpees  to  the  left,  and  three  small  ones  to  the  right. 

The  former  can  never  be  supposed  to  grow  much  larger, 
but  the  latter  may,  in  time,  fill  the  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  the  dark  cloud  over  them ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  will 
neither  injure  the  landscape,  nor  hide  any  of  its  leading 
features.  Let  me  now  direct  the  attenticm  to  the  two  small 
fir-trees  in  the  foreground,  which  appear  so  out  of  character 
with  the  scene,  and  so  misplaced,  that  they  offend  even  as 
they  are  here  represented ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  in  a 
few  years  these  trees  will  grow  so  high  as  to  out-top  the  tower 
on  the  hill ;  and  also  spread  out  their  side  branches  till  they 
meet,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  the  valley,  and  all  that  we 
admire  in  the  landscape. 

Thus,  the  hand  which  shoidd  only  shade,  will  then  be 
placed  before  the  eyes ;  and  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  sun, 
vyind,  and  dust,  woidd  be  better  excluded  by  a  Venetian  blind 
at  once. 

I  have  seldom  known  trees  planted  singly,  or  dotted  on  a 
lawn,  with  permanent  good  effect ;  because,  few  who  have 
planted  such  trees,  have  courage  to  take  them  away  after  they 
have  begun  to  grow :  for  this  reason,  I  have  always  asserted 
that  it  is  better  to  cut  down  a  large  tree,  which  actually  im- 
pedes the  view,  than  to  plant  a  small  one,  which  will  very 
soon  do  the  same  thing. 


FRAGMENT    XVI. 

CONCERNING  VILLAS. 

It  has  often  been  hinted  to  me,  when  called  on  for  my 
opinion  concerning  places  of  small  extent,  that  I  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  to  them  the  same  attention  as  to  those  of 
many  hundred  acres.  My  answer  has  generally  been,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  often  require  more  attention  than  larger 
places.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  miniature,  with  resped 
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to  the  portrait  large  as  life :  the  former  requires  to  be  more 
highly  finished^  but  the  likeness  is  the  chief  object ;  and  this 
likeness  in  the  picture,  may  be  compared,  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, to  that  pecular  identity  which  adapts  the  place  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  charad;er  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  each.  To  pursue  the  simile  one  step 
further :  if  the  nobleman  will  be  painted  as  a  mail  coachman, 
or  the  plain  coimtry  gentleman  in  the  dress  he  wore  at  a  mas- 
querade, we  shall  look  for  the  likeness  in  rain :  so  if  the  park 
be  ploughed  and  sown  with  com,  or  a  field  of  twenty  acres 
affect  to  be  a  park,  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  becomes 
useless :  it  does  not  profess  to  improve  the  value  of  land,  but 
its  beauty  :  it  does  not  profess  to  gratify  vanity,  by  displaying 
great  extent,  but  to  extend  comfort,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  inculcate  the  great  secret  of  true  happiness 
— **  not  to  wish  for  more"  It  is  not  by  adding  field  to  field, 
or  by  taking  away  hedges,  or  by  removing  roads  to  a  distance, 
that  the  character  of  a  villa  is  to  be  improved :  it  is  by 
availing  ourselves  of  every  circumstance  of  interest  or  beauty 
within  oiur  reach,  and  by  hiding  such  objects  as  cannot  be 
viewed  with  pleasure :  for  I  have  often  found,  in  places  of  the 
largest  extent,  that  their  principal  views  are  annoyed  by  some 
patch  of  alien  property,  like  Naboth's  vineyard;  some 

"  AngnlusjUj 
••••••  Qui  nunc  ^enormatagellum. " 


[Oh !  might  I  have  that  angle  yonder, 
Which  disproportions  now  my  field.] 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  improver  to  be  called  upon 
for  his  opinion  on  places  of  great  extent,  and  of  vast  range  of 
unblended  and  uninterrupted  property,  like  Longleate  or 
Wobum :  while,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  city  or  manu- 
£Eu:turing  town,  new  places,  as  villas,  are  daily  springing  up ; 
and  these,  with  a  few  acres,  reqidre  all  the  conveniences,  com- 
forts, and  appendages,  of  larger  and  more  siunptuoxus,  if  not 
more  expensive  places.  And  as  these  have,  of  late,  had  the 
greatest  claim  on  my  attention,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  foimd 
more  generally  usefiil  to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
of  the  country,  without  removing  too  far  from  active  life,  I 
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shall  produce  some  examples  of  places  of  this  descripticmy 
and  make  such  extracts  from  the  Reports  as  may  become 
interesting  to  all  who  make  new  purchases,  and  create  new 
scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  any  large 
town. 


REPORT    CONCERNING   A   VILLA   AT   STREATHAM, 
BELORGINO  TO  THE   BARL  OF  COVSNTKT. 
MY  LORD, 

I  CANNOT  but  rejoice  in  the  honour  your  Lord- 
ship has  done  me,  in  requiring  my  opinion  concerning  a  villa, 
which,  when  compared  with  Croom  or  Spring  Park,  may  be 
deemed  inconsiderable  by  those  who  value  a  place  by  its  size 
or  extent,  and  not  by  its  real  importance,  as  it  regards  beau^, 
convenience,  and  utility.  I  must,  therefore,  request  leave  to 
deliver  my  opinion  concerning  Streatham  at  some  length,  a» 
it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my  reasons  for 
treating  the  subject  very  differently  from  those  followers  of 
Brown,  who  copied  his  manner,  without  attending  to  his  pro- 
portions, or  motives,  and  adopted  the  same  expedients  for  two 
acres,  which  he  thought  advisable  for  two  hundred.  Mr. 
Brown's  attention  had  generally  been  called  to  places  of  great 
extent,  in  many  of  which  he  had  introduced  that  practice  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  a  belt  of  plantation,  and  a  drive 
within  that  belt.  This,  when  the  sur£EU!e  was  varied  by  hill 
and  dale,  became  a  convenient  mode  of  connecting  the  most 
striking  spots,  and  the  most  interesting  scenes,  at  a  distance 
from  the  mansion,  and  from  each  other.  But  wben  the  same 
expedient  is  used  round  a  small  field,  with  no  inequality  of 
ground,  and  particularly  with  a  public  road  bounding  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  plan  more  objectionable 
in  its  consequences ;  for  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
villa  near  the  metropolis  consists  in  its  seclusion  and  privacy^ 
the  walk,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  highway  by  a  park 
paling,  and  a  few  laurels,  is  fk>t  more  private,  though  far  less 
cheerful,  than  the  path  of  the  highway  itself.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  such  a  belt,  when  viewed  from  the  house,  must 
confine  the  landscape,  by  the  pale  to  hide  the  road ;  then  by 
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the  slirubs  to  Iiide  tbe  pale ;  and,  lastly,  by  tbe  fence  to  pro- 
tect the  shrubs ;  which,  all  together,  act  as  a  boundaiy  more 
decided  and  offensive  than  the  common  hedge  betwixt  one 
field  and  another* 

The  art  of  landscape  gardening  is,  in  no  instance,  more 
obliged  to  Mr.  Brown,  than  for  his  occasionally  judicious 
introduction  of  the  ha!  ha  1  or  sunk  fence,  by  which  he  united 
in  appearance  two  sur&ces  necessary  to  be  kept  separate* 
But  this  has  been,  in  many  places,  absurdly  copied  to  an 
extent  that  gives  more  actual  confinement  than  any  visible 
fence  whatever*  At  Streatham,  the  view  towards  the  south 
consists  of  a  small  field,  bounded  by  the  narrow  belt,  and 
beyond  it  is  the  common  of  Streatham,  which  is,  in  parts, 
adorned  by  groups  of  trees,  and  in  others  disfigured  by  a 
redundance  of  obtrusive  houses.  The  common,  in  itself,  is  a 
cheerful  object,  and,  from  its  distance,  not  offensive,  even 
when  covered  with  people  who  enjoy  its  verdure.  Yet  if  the 
whole  of  the  view  in  firont  were  open  to  the  common,  it  might 
render  the  house  and  groimd  near  to  it  too  public ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  suppose,  some  shrubs  have  been  placed  near  the 
windows;  but  I  consider  that  the  defect  might  be  more 
effectually  remedied,  by  such  a  mass  of  planting  as  would 
direct  the  eye  to  the  richest  part  of  the  common  only ;  then, 
by  raising  a  bank  to  hide  the  paling  in  such  opening,  the  grass 
of  the  common  and  of  the  lawn  would  appear  united,  and  form 
one  unconfined  range  of  turf,  seen  point  blank  from  the  prin- 
pal  windows ;  while  the  oblique  view  might  be  extended  to 
the  greatest  depth  of  lawn,  and  to  some  fine  trees,  which  are 
now  all  hid  by  an  intervening  kitchen-garden,  not  half  large 
enough  for  the  use  of  such  a  house. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  explain  the  principle  of  im- 
provement which  I  have  the  honour  to  suggest.  The  value  of 
land  near  the  capital  is  very  great ;  but  we  are  apt  to  treat  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  &rm  in  the  coimtry,  and 
estimate  its  produce  by  the  acre,  when,  in  fact,  it  ought  to 
be  estimated  by  the  foot.  An  acre  of  land  of  the  same 
quality,  which  may  be  worth  ttfb  pounds  in  Worcestershire, 
may  be  worth  five  pounds  at  Streatham,  for  cattle ;  but,  if 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  man,  it  may  be  worth  twenty 
pounds  as  a  garden.    It  is,  therefi>re,  no  waste  of  property, 
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to  recommend  such  a  garden  establishment^  at  Streatham,  as 
may  make  it  amply  worth  the  attention  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced gcordener  to  supply  the  daily  consumption  of  a  town- 
houscy  and  save  the  distant  conveyance  or  extravagant 
purchase  of  finiit  and  choice  vegetables;  especially  as  such 
an  arrangement  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
groimds,  while  it  increases  their  value. 

The  house  at  Streatham»  though  surrounded  by  for^  acres 
of  grass-land,  is  not  a  £Eurm>  but  a  villa  in  a  garden;  for  I  never 
have  admitted  the  word  ferme  omi  into  my  ideas  of  taste, 
any  more  than  a  buteher*s  shop,  or  a  pigsty,  adorned  with 
pea-green  and  gilding.  A  garden  is  of  different  value  in 
different  seasons,  and  should  be  adapted  to  each.  In  summer, 
when  every  field  in  the  country  is  a  garden,  we  seldom  enjoy 
that  within  our  own  paling,  except  in  its  produce  ;  but  near 
London,  where  the  views  from  public  roads  are  all  injured  by 
the  pales  and  belts  of  private  property,  the  interior  becomes 
more  valuable,  and  the  pleasure  of  gathering  summer  fruit 
should  be  consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens.  In 
WINTER  the  garden  is  on]y  preferable  to  a  field  by  a  broad 
gravel-walk,  from  which  the  snow  is  swept,  except  we  add  to 
its  luxury  the  comfort  of  such  glass  as  may  set  the  winter  at 
defiance  ;  and  the  advantage  of  such  forcing-houses  for  vines 
and  flowers  will  be  doubly  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital. 

In  SPRING,  the  garden  begins  to  excite  interest  with  the 
first  blossoms  of  the  crocus  and  snowdrop :  and,  though  its 
delights  are  seldom  enjoyed  in  the  more  magnificent  country 
residences  of  the  nobility,  yet  the  garden  of  a  villa  should  be 
profiisely  supplied  with  all  the  fri^grance  and  the  beauty  of 
blossom  belonging  to  '^  il  gioventu  del  anno.**  [The  youth  of 
the  year.] 

Lastly,  the  garden  in  autumn  to  its  flowers  adds  its  fruits ; 
these,  by  judicious  management,  may  be  made  a  source  of 
great  luxuiy  and  delight:  and  we  may  observe,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn  that  gravel-walks  are  more 
essentially  useful,  when  the  heav^  dews  on  the  lawn  render 
grass  walks  almost  inaccessible. 

It  happens  at  Streatham,  that  a  long  range  of  offices, 
stables,  and  farm  buildings,  fronts  the  south,  and  seems  to  call 
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tar  the  expedient  by  which  it  may  be  best  hid^  viz.,  a  con-^ 
tinned  covered  way^  extending  a  vista  from  the  green-house 
annexed  to  the  drawing-room ;  houses  of  every  kind  for 
grapes,  peaches,  strawberries,  vines,  &c.,  &c.,  to  any  extent, 
may  here  be  added,  without  darkening  the  windows,  which 
may  be  lighted  under  the  glass,  and  a  low  screen  of  flowering 
shrubs  in  summer,  will  sufficiently  hide  this  long  range  of 
winter  comfort,  without  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  sun* 


REPORT 

COHCERNINO  A  VILLA  NEAR  A  COMMON,  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  scenery  and  situations  which  I  have  been  called  in  to 
improve,  are  not  more  diversified  than  are  the  characters  of 
those  to  whom  they  belong;  and  were  I  to  relate  the  difficul- 
ties attending  my  endeavours  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  my 
firiends,  this  volume  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  libel.  Some^ 
who  never  meant  to  foUow  my  advice,  or  even  to  do  anything 
to  their  places,  would  be  offended  if  no  notice  were  taken 
of  them:  while  others,  who  have  literally  realized  all  I 
suggested,  would  be  equally  offended  if  their  places  were 
named ;  but,  in  these  times,  when  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  is  changing  with  every  generation,  I  shall  sometimes 
venture  to  allude  to  subjects  where  great  improvement  has 
been  proposed,  and,  in  many  cases,  actually  carried  into  effect, 
without  incurriBg  the  resentment  of  my  firiends  firom  men- 
tioning  them  by  name* 

Among  the  most  painful  circumstances  attending  the  pro- 
fessor's life,  is  the  time  and  contrivance  wasted  to  produce 
plans,  although  highly  approved,  yet,  from  vanity,  from  inde- 
cision, or  from  the  fickleness  of  human  nature,  not  unfre- 
quently  thrown  aside,  and  plans  more  expensive,  but  less 
usefrd  or  ornamental,  adopted  in  their  stead. 

About  fifteen  years  after  I  had  given  plans  for  making  a 
house  and  grotmds  perfectly  comfortable,  at  an  expense  esti- 
mated at  four  thousand  pounds,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find, 
that  fifteen  thousand  had  been  expended ;  and  the  proprietor 

3p 
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told  me  that  he  would  gladly  add  five  thousand  more  to  make 
it  as  I  had  originally  proposed. 

"  Video  meliiH^  proboque, 

Deterion  tequor." 

["  I  fee  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wroDg,  and  jet  the  wrong  purmie."^ 

TtOt'i  7Va». 

To  give  the  name  of  the  place,  or  the  proprietor,  in  such 
cases,  would  be  only  proclaiming  the  foUy  or  perverseness  of 
indiriduals ;  but  if  all  examples  were  suppressed,  firom  this 
feeling  of  delicacy,  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
would  be  lost,  and  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  the 
powers  of  the  art  which  I  have  so  long  professed  to  cultivate. 
For  this  reason,  I  will  refer  to  a  nameless  specimen  of  im- 
provement in  the  north  of  li^gland,  where  a  villa,  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a  goose-common,  commanded  a  view  of  distant 
country,  enriched  with  woods  and  gentlemen's  seats ;  but  the 
leading  feature  of  the  landscape  was  a  row  of  mean  tenements 
[see  fig.  191],  with  some  of  those  places  of  worship  too  apt  to 


disfigure  the  neighbourhood  of  all  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. These  white-washed  scars,  in  modern  Uodscape,  form 
a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  venerable  churches  and  remnants 
of  edifices  of  former  times,  which  are  now  suffered  to  moulder 
into  ruins. 

The  annexed  sketch  [fig.  192]  represents  the  advantage 
taken  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  enclose  a  common,  where  the 
water,  which  stood  in  several  small  pools,  was  collected  into  an 
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apparent  river;  and  the  road  [see  fig.  191],  with  all  the  un- 
sightly objects,  is  now  become  a  line  of  plantation,  forming  a 
pleasing  foreground  to  the  richly-wooded  distance. 


REPORT   CONCERNING    A    VILLA   IN    E9SEX, 


of  four  or  five  acre*  of  Oarden,  in  the  centre  of  Epping  Forttl, 
bounding  in  Deer,  and  immedialeig  turroanded  by  a  Babbit  Warren  of 

In  delivering  my  opinion  concerning  the  bnprovement  of 
this  place,  I  must  state  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
render  it  very  different  from  any  other. 

The  house  was  much  out  of  repair.  It  had  long  been  the 
Rein-deer  Tavern :  occupied,  not  as  an  inn  by  the  side  of  some 
great  road,  but  as  a  house  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  forest, 
with  summer  access  by  green  lanes,  or  broad  grass  glades ; 
and  appropriated  to  the  Sunday  visits  of  those  who  made 
holiday,  &ccying  they  enjoyed  solitude  in  a  forest,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  "felicity  huntert,"  who  came  here  to  forget  the  cares 
of  Xiondon.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  fifty  horses  in  the 
yards  and  stables,  and  twice  as  many  guests  filling  the  large 
rooms ;  but  these  visits  were  confined  to  the  summer  months, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  cool  views  towards  the  north  were 
preferred  to  the  sunshine  of  the  south.  Now,  it  must  hare 
occurred  to  all  who  attend  to  situation  in  the  country,  that,  in 
this  climate,  the  first  object  of  cheer&lness  and  comfort  for  a 
permanent  residence  is  a  south  or  south-east  aspect-     If  a 
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family  ever  reside  here  during  the  winter^  they  will,  pexfaapa, 
discover,  that  the  window  on  the  staircase  to  the  south  admits 
more  cheerfuhiess  than  any  other  in  the  house :  and  this  mayi 
perhaps,  suggest  the  idea  of  opening  windows  to  the  south  in 
the  great  room,  although  ihey  may  only  look  into  a  conserva- 
tory, or  green-house,  which  may  be  also  a  grapery ;  but  the 
difference  between  a  public-house  and  a  private  one  operates 
in  so  many  ways,  that  I  must  proceed  £euiher.  The  public- 
house  required  broad  glades  and  free  access  in  all  directions ; 
large  stables,  stable-yards,  and  out-buildings,  hi  more  exten- 
sive than  are  necessary  to  a  private-house;  and,  consequently, 
all  these  may  be  reduced,  and  the  access  to  them  simplified. 
There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  makes  this  pkce 
different  from  all  others :  it  is  not  only  a  spot  of  four  or  five 
acres  enclosed  from  a  forest,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rabbit- 
warren,  which  the  late  occupier  made  an  object  of  profit, 
though  with  the  utmost  difficulty  could  he  preserve  from  these 
rapacious  animals  the  vegetables  in  the  garden,  intended  for 
his  scarcely  less  rapacious  guests ;  and  thus  the  whole  is  sub- 
divided by  imsightly  palings,  and  the  place  altc^ther  is  a 
scene  of  slovenliness,  with  dirty  ponds,  and  numerous  puddles, 
cesspools,  and  traps  for  vermin,  in  every  part  of  the  premises; 
wS  the  surfece  WntB  nothii^  but  yawning  cLn».  or 
barren  moimds  of  clay,  without  a  blade  of  grass,  which  is 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  rabbits.  Ihe  first  thing,  therefore, 
to  be  done,  is  to  secure  the  whole  by  such  a  fence  as  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  exclude  the  deer  of  the  forest,  who  leap  over 
anything  that  is  less  than  six  feet  above  ground,  and  the  rab- 
bits, who  burrow  under  anything,  but  a  brick  wall,  two  or  three 
feet  beneath  the  ground.  Now,  such  a  fence,  quite  round  the 
premises,  will  be  expensive;  yet,  without  an  effective  fimce, 
there  can  be  no  enjoyment  of  the  place :  I  will,  therefore, 
suppose,  that  much  of  the  present  fence  maybe  repaired,  and, 
where  a  new  fence  is  necessary,  it  should  be  constructed 
according  to  the  annexed  section :  thus — suppose  the  dotted 
line  the  present  surfece  of  the  ground ;  then  begin  by  digging 
out  the  earth  at  a  [in  fig.  193],  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and 
throw  it  up  at  b,  to  raise  the  walk  on  a  terrace ;  then  &oe  the 
bottom  of  the  bank,  about  three  feet  deep,  with  bricks,  and 
put  upon  it  a  paling  about  three  feet  high:  this  will  make  s 
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fSmce  of  six  feet  against  the  deer,  wliile  a  person  walking 
withinside  will  look  oyer  tlie  pale^  and  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
the  fiirest* 


After  efl^tually  inclosing  and  securing  the  whole  area,  the 
next  consideration  is,  how  it  shall  be  occupied:  this  is 
described  by  the  map*  I  first  allot  the  garden  for  fruit  and 
▼^[etables,  which  may  be  locked  up,  laying  it  altogether,  and 
making  access  to  the  yard  by  a  road  to  divide  the  garden  from 
the  melon-ground,  8cc*  This  garden  may  be  decorated  with 
neat  gravel-walks  and  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  terrace 
views  into  the  forest;  and,  including  the  house  and  yards, 
will  be  about  two  acres :  there  vdll  then  remain  about  two 
acres  and  a  half  to  the  north,  which  is  too  much  to  be  all 
pleasure-ground,  and  either  the  whole  may  be  fed  with  cattle 
as  a  lawn,  or  the  part  near  the  house,  including  the  gravel 
roads,  may  be  fenced  vdth  a  vnre  or  trellis  fence,  whidb  vnll 
give  neatness  and  c<mifort,  without  waste  of  land* 

All  rabbit-beds  and  burrows,  vnthin  the  fencej  should,  of 
course^  be  levelled  and  destroyed* 


REPORT  CONCERNING  EALING  PARK* 

This  is  one  of  the  few  places  which  still  retain  the  impor- 
tance of  the  last  century,  in  the  blended  sceneiy  of  landsotpe 
and  gardening:  but  the  trees  have  outgrovm  their  original 
intention*  Brovm,  vdiose  work  this  appears  to  have  been, 
surrounded  the  whole  place  by  a  narrow  belt,  or  screen,  of 
plantation;  and  in  conformity,  doubtless,  with  the  vnsh  of 
its  proprietor,  he  made  a  gravdi-walk  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  same,  notwithq|»nding  it  everywhere  runs 
parallel  to  a  high  road,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
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a  pale :  this  was  hid  while  the  plantation  was  young ;  but  now 
the  trees  are  grown  so  naked  and  open  at  bottom^  that  the 
proximity  of  the  boundary  is  everywhere  felt;  and  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remedy  this  defect,  without  too  great 
a  sacrifice  of  respectable  trees  in  the  belt,  we  must  seek  fi)r 
new  beauties  elsewhere,  and  have  resort  to  different  expe- 
dients, to  shew  the  situation  to  advantage.  A  circular  drive 
round  a  place,  with  views  only  towards  the  interior,  has  little 
to  excite  our  admiration,  after  the  first  two  or  three  rounds. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  see  the  water,  and  the  large  group  of 
trees  in  the  lawn ;  they  are  still  always  out  of  our  reach :  we 
long  to  enjoy  more  of  them ;  we  wish  not  only  to  see  them, 
but  actually  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees :  and,  like  Rasselas,  in  the  happy  vale  of 
Abyssinia,  we  regret  the  confinement  of  this  belt,  and  should 
rejoice  at  emancipation  from  the  magic  circle  by  which  we 
are  restrained.  Yet  the  exercise  and  pleasure  of  such  a 
length  of  walk  is  an  object  not  to  be  hastily  relinquished. 

There  are  now  but  few  places  where  the  surrounding 
belts,  planted  in  Brown's  time,  have  not  been  cut  down,  for 
the  sake  of  the  timber,  or  the  ground  cleared  for  the  sake  of 
the  pasture ;  but  where  they  exist,  especially  in  a  flat  country, 
the  trees  have  acquired  such  height  as  to  exclude  all  distant 
view ;  and,  consequently,  an  air  of  confinement  is  produced, 
which  was  not  intended  in  Brown's  original  belts.  Two 
instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Ealing  and  Acton ;  where  a  pleasing  ofi&kip,  with 
wooded  distance,  and  such  features  as  the  pagoda  and  palace 
of  Kew,  were  totally  hid  by  the  lofty  trees  which  formed  the 
belt  In  one  of  them,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  break 
the  continuity;  but  some  few  tall  trees  that  were  left  pro- 
duced more  mischief  than  all  the  others  before  they  were 
taken  away ;  because,  while  the  belt  remained,  we  might  sup- 
pose it  concealed  some  unsightly  object;  or,  that  nothing 
existed  beyond  it  deserving  a  place  in  the  landscape ;  but  now 
we  perceive  features  whose  beauty  is  by  no  means  increased 
by  being  partially  concealed. 

The  sketch  [fig.  194]  represents  the  opening  made  in  a 
belt,  in  which  the  pagoda  at  Kew  forms  a  striking  object: 
but  the  sketch  differs  considerably  from  the  original;  the 
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spectator,  in  the  foimer,  is  supposed  to  be  stationary;  but,  in 
the  latter,  whenever  he  changes  his  position,  the  pagoda  is 
alternately  hid  by  the  four  trees,  which  are  supposed  to  be 


taken  away  in  the  sketch  [fig.  195] ;  and  every  one  must  be 
sensible  that  the  opening  requires  to  be  made  thus  &ee  &om 


impediment  and  encumbrance :  the  distance  may  then  be  de- 
cidedly separated  from  the  foreground.  These  two  sketches 
also  serve  to  elucidate  another  remark:  the  ofi&kip.  or  distant 
country,  must  either  be  seen  over  or  under  those  objects  which 
constitute  the  foreground ;  here  advantage  is  taken  of  both : 
in  the  larger  opening  it  is  shewn  over  an  intervening  copse,  or 
mass  of  brushwood ;  and  in  the  other,  it  appears  through  the 
stems  of  tall  trees,  and  under  their  branches.  Such  openings, 
if  not  too  frequently  repeated,  or  too  artificially  made,  will 
improve  the  landscape,  without  destroying  the  continuity  of 
wood  and  of  walk  within  the  same.     But,  in  these  sketches. 
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another  effect  is  hinted,  by  brealdiig  the  line  of  clipped  fence, 
partly  by  a  few  thorns  planted  before  it,  and  partly  by  suf- 
fering some  bushes  in  the  hedge  to  grow  taller ;  this  will  len-' 
der  the  walk  more  interesting  than  in  its  present  state,  where 
the  same  view  into  the  same  lawn  becomes  tiresome  and 
monotonous ;  and  where  the  house  and  the  water  is  the  ana 
round  which  we  tum^  we  feel,  in  a  maimer,  tethered  to  a 
certain  point;  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  the  atten- 
tion drawn  away  to  other  objects  more  new,  though  not  so 
beautiful. 


Having  classed,  under  the  same  head  of  Small  Places,  or 
Villas,  several  subjects  of  very  different  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, one  more  may  be  added,  to  which  not  an  acre 
belonged;  and,  therefore,  it  may  serve  to  shew,  that  the 
quantity  of  acres  attached  does  not  make  a  place  large  or 
small ;  and,  also,  as  yielding  a  striking  example  of  the  dif- 
ference to  be  observed  betwixt  the  scenery  of  a  park  and  tiiat 
of  a  garden,  blending  utility  with  ornament,  and  giving  pri- 
vacy to  a  situation  most  exposed  to  the  public* 

A  modem  villa,  called  White  Lodge,  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Richmond  Park.  This  has  long  been  granted 
by  the  King  as  a  residence  to  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
When  I  first  visited  the  spot  in  1805,  a  small  quantity  of 
land  had  recently  been  allotted  from  the  park;  without  which, 
indeed,  the  house  was  before  hardly  habitable ;  for,  although 
it  was  surroimded  on  every  side  with  varied  landscape,  and 
the  scenery  of  a  forest  rather  than  that  of  a  park,  being  one  of 
the  royal  domains,  the  deer  and  cattie  of  the  forest  had  access 
to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  were  only  kept  from  the  cor- 
ridor by  a  chain,  or  hurdle,  put  across  the  arches.  It  is 
obvious,  under  such  drcumstances,  that  there  could  be  no 
walks,  no  privacy,  no  enjoyment  of  garden  luxuries,  eitiitf 
for  pleasure  or  for  use:  and  neither  firuit  nor  vegetables 
could  be  raised  upon  the  premises. 

There  were  two  modes  of  treating  this  subject,  according 
to  the  modem  system  of  landscape  gardening.  The  first  was, 
to  enclose  the  whole  area  granted,  by  a  belt  of  trees  and 
shrubs ;  this  would  have  excluded  all  view  into  the  park,  and 
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reduced  the  situation  to  that  of  any  villa  on  Clapham  Com- 
mon. The  other  mode  waa  that  which  I  found  actually 
begun,  viz,  to  surround  the  whole  with  an  open  or  invisible 
fence,  to  unite,  in  appearance,  the  ground  of  the  park  with 
that  of  the  enclosure,  bringing  to  the  same  level  the  sur&ce 
where  it  was  irregular.  This  would  have  completely  de- 
stroyed every  advantage  of  privacy,  of  convenience,  or  of  use, 
in  the  acquisition  from  this  new  grant.  I  was,  therefore,  driven 
to  suggest  a  third  expedient,  which,  in  these  Fragments,  has, 
or  will  be,  frequently  mentioned,  viz.  to  adopt  a  decided 
artificial  character  for  the  garden ;  boldly  reverting  to  the 
Ancient  formal  s^le,  which,  by  some,  will  be  condemned  as 
departing  from  the  imitation  of  nature :  and,  by  such  treat- 
ment, is  now  secured  to  these  premises  an  ample  portion  of 
ground  for  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  kind^  yet,  these  are 
so  enveloped,  in  screens  of  shrubbery  and  garden-flowers,  as  to 
be  nowhere  visible,  or  offensive.  At  the  same  time,  by  pre- 
serving the  inequalities  in  the  ground,  which  were  about  to  be 
levelled,  the  walk  is  made  to  take  advantage  of  views  into  the 
park ;  and,  thus,  neither  beauty  nor  utility  is  banished  by  the 
enclosure. 

The  drawings  {figs.  196  and  197],  by  which  this  subject 
is  elucidated,  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  more  picturesque  as 


a  park  than  as  a  garden ;  but  it  has  frequently  been  observed, 
thiat  garden  scenery  seldom  presents  subjects  for  a  picture. 
Let  us  rather  consider  which  of  the  two  is  most  applicable  to 

3Q 
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the  uses  of  habitation — the  neatness  and  security  of  a  grarel* 
walk,  or  the  uncleanly,  pathlesfl  grass  of  the  forest,  filled  with 
trouhlesome  animals  of  every  kind,  and  some,  occasionally, 
dangerous. 

The  improvement  su^ested  [in  fig.  197]  has  been  exe- 


cuted in  every  respect  by  the  present  noble  inhabitant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  treillage  ornaments,  which  may,  at  any 
time,  be  added.* 


FRAGMENT  XVII. 

OF    A    GARDEN    NEAR   OPORTO. 


Sir, — When  I  first  received  the  honour  of  your  letter, 
desiring  me  to  fiirnish  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  ground 
belonging  to  a  villa  in  Portugal,  I  doubted  whether  your 

*  In  a  beautiful  work,  lately  published  in  France,  entitled,  "  Qkhx  de* 
plus  celebrei  Mai«on«  de  Plaiiance  de  Rome,"  byCha.  Perder  and  P.P.  L. 
FoDtaine,  the  fallowing  just  distinction  ii  made  betwixt  the  Italian  gardem 
and  thoae  of  France ;  to  which  might  be  added,  the  modem  English  gardai 
alio.  "Ce  n'est  jamais,  eomme  on  le  Toit  chez  noui,  un  jardin  darn  lequeOc 
"  on  a  pretendu  faire  un  site,  un  paysage,  mais  au  contraire,  un  aite  dans  k 
"  quel  on  a  Tait  un  jardin ;  c'est  I'art  qui  a  par£  la  natuie,  et  non  paa  Vtrt 
"  qui  a  voulu  la  creer." 

[It  is  never  there,  as  it  is  with  us,  that  a  garden  is  pretended  to  k 
made  into  an  interesting  situation,  or  a  fine  landscape;  but,  on  the  ctn- 
traiy,  a  garden  is  made  in  a  fine  tituation ;  it  is  art  which  baa  adtnned  what 
naturs  baa  supplied,  and  not  art  which  would  create  •  aubatitute  fv 
nature.    J.  C.  L.] 
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correspondent  from  that  place  could  be  in  earnest,  in  sup- 
posing such  an  imdertaking  possible ;  yet,  the  novelty  of  the 
experiment  induced  me  to  attend  to  this  request :  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  comply  with  your  friend's  wishes,  "  that  I  should 
'*  furnish  a  plan  for  shewing  a  specimen  of  English  gardening 
**  in  a  foreign  country." 

The  difficulties  to  which  I  allude  are  these : — 

First.  My  not  having  ever  seen  the  spot,  or  any  drawing 
of  it* 

Secondly.  My  never  having  been  in  that  coxmtry;  yet, 
from  sketches  frurnished  by  those  who  have  been  there,  I  had 
some  general  ideas  of  the  &ce  of  the  country  near  the  spot, 
though  not  of  the  spot  itself. 

Thirdly.  Having  only  a  map  of  the  surface,  without  any 
sections  of  the  ground,  to  describe  the  various  levels.     And, 

Lastly.  The  vast  difference  in  climate,  soil,  seasons,  and 
costume,  between  England  and  Portugal ;  all  which  seem  to 
render  the  introduction  of  our  English  garden  into  the 
groimds  near  Oporto,  almost  as  difficult  as  it  has  been  to 
introduce  the  vegetation  of  a  hot  country  into  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north:  yet,  this  has,  by  perseverance,  been 
accomplished;  and  I  am  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting to  shew,  in  this  instance,  how  far  difficulties  may  be 
surmounted. 

Having,  at  various  times,  published  my  opinion  on  Eng- 
lish, or  landscape  gardening,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
correspondent  to  those  works,  and  shall  only  point  out  the 
peculiarities  which  seem  to  render  our  English  style  almost 
inapplicable  to  Portugal,  or,  at  least,  to  call  for  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  first  of  the  great  requisites  in  English  gardening  is, 
to  banish  all  appearance  of  confinement,  and  to  give  imaginary 
extent  of  freedom,  by  invisible  lines  of  separation,  by  a 
ha!  ha!  or  sunk  fences,  &c.  If  this  be  difficult  in  a  territory 
of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be 
in  a  plot  of  three  or  four  acres,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  neighbouring  buildings  ?  All  we  can  hope  to  effect, 
is,  to  hide  this  boxmdary  everywhere  by  plantations  of  such 
varied  outline  and  depth,  as  to  disguise  what  we  cannot 
extend  or  remove. 
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Secondly.  That  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  gardens 
of  England  is  the  beauty  of  English  verdure :  the  grass  of 
the  mown  lawn,  uniting  with  the  grass  of  the  adjoining  pas- 
tures, and  presenting  that  permanent  verdure  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  our  soft  and  humid  climate,  but 
unknown  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  or  the  parching 
temperature  of  the  south.  This  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  in 
Portugal  to  any  great  extent;  where  it  would  be  as  prac- 
ticable to  cover  the  general  surface  with  the  snow  of  Lapland, 
as  with  the  verdure  of  England — I  mean  naturally ;  yet,  ard- 
ficially,  it  may  be  effected,  on  a  small  scale,  by  shade  and 
irrigation ;  some  hint,  therefore,  will  be  given  for  producing 
this  effect,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  English  verdure. 

Thirdly.  There  is  another  circumstance  belonging  to  Eng- 
lish gardens,  which  may  possibly  be  imitated  in  any  climate ; 
and  that  relates  to  the  prevailing  lines  of  walks,  &c. 

In  the  old  gardens  of  France  and  Italy,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  the  same  in  Portugal,  the  walks  are  always  straight,  the 
surface  generally  flat ;  and  all  the  shapes,  whether  of  land,  of 
water,  of  beds,  or  of  parterres  and  borders,  are  drawn  in 
circles,  or  squares,  by  straight  mathematical  rules.  These  are 
evidently  works  of  art,  and  do  not  pretend  to  any  resemblance 
to  nature:  indeed,  when  the  ground  has  been  formed  into 
level  terraces,  supported  by  straight  walls,  perhaps  a  straight 
walk,  parallel  to  the  wall,  is  more  rational  than  the  affectation 
of  a  serpentine  walk,  which  can  only  be  justified  either  by  irre- 
gularity of  surface,  or  by  the  variety  of  views.  In  a  straight 
walk,  the  view  forward  is  always  the  same ;  but,  in  a  curving 
walk,  it  vai'ies  with  every  step  we  take :  thus,  whether  it  con- 
sist of  distant  prospects,  or  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  near  the 
eye,  the  scene  is  constantly  changing,  aiid  this  characteristic 
of  an  English  garden  may  be  imitated  in  any  country.  The 
annexed  plan  will  fiilly  explain  how  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  present  instance ;  but  there  is  also  an  expedient  sug- 
gested to  realize  the  English  style  in  two  other  circumstances, 
4?i«.  the  inequality  of  surface,  and  its  verdure.  I  am  given 
to  understand,  that  the  broad  terrace,  or  platform,  near  the 
house,  is  about  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  second  terrace,  and 
that  water  may  be  brought  thither  to  supply  a  basin  for  gold 
and  silver  fish;  let  us,  therefore,  suppose  the  shape  of  the 
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ground  to  be  altered  according  to  the  annexed  plan  and  sec- 
tions:* this  will  make  a  fall  in  every  direction  towards  the 


tfh    The  broftd  tnTAM  Ib  fVont. 
e.c    8a»Mul  tomee-iriill. 
d,  d  TefTace>watl  to  be  ica»oT«d 
•    PropOMdpool. 


(TJir.  IM.  Pl«n  of «  piopowd  Bnc:Uah  gatdca  fa  Portagal.  fn  wbieh  a  pool  flw  r«ld  fish 
ia  tolw  miide;  the  grmmd  fklUng  to  Um  Mune }  and  tb*  MirfiMM  to  1m  irrigAtcd  by 
water  auppUad  from  the  acyoioing  froand  beluniflng  to  ih«  eonTCtit  of  CapucUna  ] 

A  ....  B    Line*  IndioatlDf  wb«re  the  eaetloiu 
are  ttiken  whieh  are  ■hewn  In  fi^.  IM. 

N  . . . .  O    liac*  lodleatlar  where  the  eaetions 
are  taken,  ahewn  In  fig.  90O. 


pool ;  and  if  the  water,  by  which  this  pool  is  to  be  supplied^ 
be  led  along  a  narrow  channel  of  stone,  or  lead,  from  every 

•  In  describiDg  this  garden  of  Portugal,  the  plan  for  the  walks  and 
shrubberies  has  been  omitted;  but  the  map  [fig.  198],  inserted  with  the 
sections  of  the  ground  [figs.  i99  and  200 J,  may  be  considered  as  of  a 
more  general  nature ;  serving  to  explain  the  process  of  laying  out  a  sur- 
face in  such  numner,  that  it  may  he  raised  and  sunk,  accoraing  to  the 
stakes  by  which  the  ground  is  divided  into  squares.  This  was  done,  under 
my  Erection,  at  the  gardens  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brfghton,  and  the  whole 
surfiu^  altered  accormngly. 
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part  of  which  it  may  trickle  on  the  grass^  it  may  be  spread 
over  the  whole  surface^  in  the  same  manner  as  water  meadows 
are  irrigated^  and  in  the  hottest  climate  the  verdure  will  be 
preserved ;  especially^  if  some  trees  be  planted  round  the  area, 
to  contribute  their  shade.  By  this  expedient,  I  have  no 
doubt,  we  may  produce  a  specimen  of  English  verdure  in 
the  upper  ground ;  and,  if  it  succeeds  there,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  succeed  equally  in  the  lowest  ground,  by  the  water  in 
the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.     Not  having  seen  the 


S^WW/^y    'V'''' 


[Fir.  199.    OiOM 


on  the  linn  ahewii  in  the  plan  fig.  198;  the1cttinnndfigiix«B»«bci 
eoncsponding  with  thoee  ou  tLc  pUn-J 


spot,  and  not  knowing  what  plants  or  shrubs  there  may  be 
now  groveing,  or  what  will  best  succeed  in  this  situation, 
I  shall  give  the  following  general  rules  for  the  planting,  after 
the  ground  is  shaped  according  to  the  preceding  diagrams* 
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First.  If  there  are  any  good  trees  or  plants  on  the  spot, 
too  large  to  be  removed,  let  them  not  be  disturbed,  unless 
very  much  interfering  with  the  levels  of  the  ground,  or  line  of 
the  walks. 

Secondly.  The  height  of  the  plants  must  be  guided  by 
the  objects  they  are  intended  to  hide,  or  the  views  they  may 
obstruct.  In  those  places  where  good  prospects  are  seen 
over  the  walls,  they  need  only  be  high  enough  to  hide  the 
walls ;  in  others,  where  houses  or  other  objects  require  to  be 
concealed,  they  must  be  high  in  proportion. 

Thirdly.  Let  the  lowest  growing  shrubs  be  nearest  to  the 
walks,  and  some  flowers  in  front;  except  in  those  walks  which 
require  shade,  and  there  tall  plants  may  be  put  close  to  the 
side  of  the  walks. 


(Tlf .  900.   ff«etiMi«  on  <lw  doUed  lin«a  ^Msd  loiftliiraTa  oo  tiie  pl«a,flf .1M(  Otf  lattcn  vtA  Ugaxta  on  th« 

Motioo  eontMponkdiag  with  tboM  en  the  iplatt. 

N.B.  Tbc  doClad  Hm  from nwllp  to  nMU  f  tn  Um  plan,  and  tho  eoiT— poudiny  Motion  In  fif .  800,  la  onlj  at 
hidf  tbo  distMoobotvoea  tho  detttd  Ihm  P,  Q«  aad  B,  8,  fbr  the  porpon  of  oanjlng  it  throogli  tho  eaitn 
of  the  pool  to  ihoir  its  depth.] 

The  water,  to  irrigate  the  grass  and  supply  the  pool^ 
I  understand,  is  to  be  furnished  from  a  redundance  in  the 
adjoining  ground  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins ;  and 
much  will  depend  on  the  due  attention  that  not  a  drop  shall 
be  lost  or  wasted.   I  am  happy  to  add,  that  this  plan  was  sue* 
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cessfully  realized,  and  admired  for  its  effect  and  novelty  in 
Portugal. 

Directions  for   shaping   the  Surface  with  a  fall  every  way 

towards  the  Pool. 

First,  take  down  the  terrace-wall,  then  put  stakes  at 
twenty-five  feet  apart  each  way,  and  mark  on  each  stake  the 
numbers  on  the  plan.  Measure  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be 
removed,  and  divide  it  into  five  equal  parts,  and  this  will  serve 
as  a  scale  for  the  depths.  The  exact  height  of  this  wall  not 
having  been  sent,  I  suppose  it  seven  feet  and  a  half,  making 
each  division  one  foot  and  a  half;  or,  if  it  be  only  five  feet 
high,  then  each  division  will  be  only  one  footr 

Dig  trenches,  crossing  each  other  according  to  the  lines  on 
the  plan,  and  to  the  depths,  corresponding  with  the  sections 
each  way,  supposing  five  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
the  pool  must  be  formed  and  dug  out  afterwards.  The 
trenches,  or  pattern  lines,  being  dug  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
the  whole  surface  will  be  easily  shaped,  by  taking  away  the 
earth  in  the  intermediate  squares. 


FRAGMENT  XVIII. 

UPPARK. 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE    REPORT    OF    UPPARK,    THE    SEAT    OF 
SIR    HARRY    FEATHER8T0NE,    BART. 

SITUATION    AND   CHARACTER. 

Before  a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  any  place 
can  be  laid  down,  it  is  always  necessary  to  consider  its  natural 
situation^  and  the  character  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  art. 
The  former,  at  Uppark,  is  truly  magnificent,  being  on  the 
summit  of  the  south  down  range  of  hills  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  large  masses  of  wood,  the  beautiful  shapes  and  ver- 
dure of  the  lawns,  with  the  distant  and  various  views  of  sea 
and  land,  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  any  style  of  building  to  such  a 
jspot,  that  may  correspond  with  the  great  scale  of  the  place. 
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Of  this  diflSculty  the  architect  seems  to  have  been  aware,  by 
the  degree  of  irregularity  which  was  originally  adopted  in  the 
position  of  the  outbuildings:  this  is  evident,  both  from  the 
map,  and  from  an  old  picture  on  the  staircase,  wherein  the 
stables  and  other  offices  appear  to  have  been  placed,  not  at 
right  angles,  but  converging  from  the  entrance  front. 

His  reasons  for  so  doing  seem  to  have  been  well  founded. 
He  knew  that  a  correct  correspondence  of  parts  in  a  building 
tends  to  diminish  its  importance ;  that  the  Roman  style,  which 
was  then  introduced  into  England,  would  not  admit  of  such 
irr^^arity ;  and  all  that  coidd  be  done  was,  to  spread  out  the 
detached  buildings,  which  produced  an  appearance  of  irregu- 
larity, when  seen  from  a  distance,  while  the  effect  of  symmetry 
was  preserved  in  the  entrance-court,  where  the  lines  converg- 
ing instead  of  being  parallel,  increased  the  apparent  length  of 
perspective.* 

THE  ENTRANCE. 

As  the  principal  object  of  improvement  at  Uppark  relates 
to  an  alteration  in  the  entrance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  causes  which  have  rendered  such  alteration  necessary. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Koman  architecture  into  Eng- 
land, all  the  palaces  and  large  mansions  consisted  of  one  or 
more  quadrangles,  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  at  Cowdray, 
Hampton  Court,  &c.  But  at  the  time  when  Uppark  was 
built,  the  &shion  of  these  quadrangles  was  about  to  be 
changed ;  though,  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  continued  in 
die  entrance  fronts ;  and,  at  Uppark,  where  the  entrance  was 
to  the  east,  a  basse  cour,  or  court,  was  preserved ;  and  in  so 
lofry  and  exposed  a  situation,  such  an  entrance  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  residence ;  for,  however  the 
views  might  be  opened  from  the  other  windows  of  the  house, 
those  on  the  same  side  with  the  entrance  could  command  only 
a  view  surrounded  by  walls  or  buildings. 

As  the  gloomy  confined  view  into  a  quadrangle,  or  paved 
court,  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  cheerful  landscape  of  a 
park,  or  more  distant  prospects,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fashion 
should  open  the  views  in  every  direction ;  forgetting  that  one 

♦  An  example  of  this  may  be  observed  in  George-street,  as  viewed 
from  the  end  of  HanoveiHiquare. 

3r 
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side,  at  least,  of  every  house  must  be  appropriated  to  uteful 
rather  than  ornamental  purposes.  In  the  ordinal  plan  of 
Uppark,  it  is  evident,  by  the  little  attention  given  to  its  ap- 
pearance, that  the  architect  intended  the  north  front  should 


not  he  seen ;  but  when  the  buildings,  which  formed  the  due 
importance  of  the  east  or  entrance  front,  were  taken  down, 
the  entrance  still  continued  as  before. 


It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  improvement 
which  has  been  actually  executed,  without  inserting  the  whole 
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jseries  of  sketches  and  plans  by  which  the  report  is  illustrated^ 
and  which  consists  of  nine  distinct  drawings. 

The  foregoing  sketches  [figs.  201  and  202]  shew  the  entrance 
from  the  park  to  the  pleasure-ground  and  flower-garden,  which 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  flint-work ;  and,  after  passing  through 
the  iron-gates,  the  road  continues  in  the  highly-dressed  plea^ 
sure-ground,  till  it  enters  the  quadrangle  to  the  north  of  the 
house,  in  which  a  corridor  and  portico  of  Doric  columns  mark 
the  entrance. 


FRAGMENT  XIX. 

CONCERNING  COMBINATION. 

I  CONFESS  myself  at  some  loss  for  an  appropriate  title  for 
the  subject  of  this  section.  Perhaps  it  will  best  be  explained 
by  comparing  a  mansion  of  the  last  century  with  those  vene- 
rable piles  of  more  ancient  date ;  many  of  which  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  prim  spruceness  of  that  modem  fsEishion  which 
dictates  imiformity  of  style  through  the  whole  building,  and, 
consequently,  renders  it  necessary  to  hide,  by  planting,  all  such 
offices,  or  appendages,  as  cannot  be  made  to  assimilate  with  its 
character.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  prevailing  custom  of 
placing  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  detached  firom  all  ob- 
jects, whether  of  convenience  or  magnificence;  and  thus 
making  a  country  residence  as  solitary  and  unconnected  as  the 
prison  on  Dartmoor. 

Let  us  compare  such  a  scene  with  the  ancient  fia^mily  man- 
sion of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  imdergone  repairs  or  additions,  in  different  styles,  during 
a  long  succession  of  generations.  We  shall  often  observe  a 
combined  mass  of  buildings,  irregular  in  their  outline,  and, 
perhaps,  even  discordant  in  their  style  ;  but  the  confused  mix- 
ture in  a  mansion,  with  its  offices  attached  and  detached,  gives 
an  imposing  assemblage,  while  the  church,  and  even  the  vil- 
lage, or,  at  least,  some  houses  of  dependants,  add  to  that 
quantity  and  variety,  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
greatness  or  importance.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  a  place 
is  increased  in  its  grandeur  by  removing  all  its  subordinate 
parts  to  a  dist^ce,  or  out  of  sight :  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
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our  most  venerable  palaces  are  attached,  at  least  on  one  side, 
to  the  neighbouring  town ;  while  views  into  gardens  and  park 
scenery  are  enjoyed  from  the  principal  apartments. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  some  royal  domains,  the  examples 
of  such  venerable  edifices  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce ; 
partly  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  taste,  that  generally  accom- 
panies wealth  suddenly  acquired,  and  partly  from  the  propen- 
sity which  dictates  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  rather 
than  preserving  and  restoring  the  ancient  specimens  of  former 
magnificence.  This  erroneous  practice  is  further  increased  by 
the  fashion  of  detaching  the  mansion  from  its  natural  depend- 
ancies,  rather  than  combining  it  with  them.  Amongst  these, 
perhaps,  there  was  none  deemed  more  appropriate,  in  old 
times,  than  the  church  or  chapel,  or  family  place  of  burial  and 
worship.  This,  so  far  from  casting  the  gloom  which  modem 
times  have  annexed  to  such  combinations,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  living,  by 
combining  the  associated  remembrance  of  many  generations  of 
the  same  family. 

If  there  be  a  pleasing  association  excited  by  a  collection  of 
family  pictures,  in  the  hall  of  an  ancient  mansion ;  if  we  look 
back,  with  a  degree  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  on  the  ancient 
costiune  of  the  stiff  portraits  of  former  proprietors,  how  much 
more  forcibly  do  the  busts,  and  statues,  and  recorded  deeds  of 
former  worthies,  arouse  the  mind  to  a  feeling  of  respect,  when 
we  know  that  aU  which  can  remain  is  sacredly  preserved  <m 
the  spot  where  they  once  enjoyed  the  regard  of  their  contem- 
poraries !  Not  having  received  the  permission  of  the  noble 
proprietor  to  mention  the  name  of  his  place,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  explain  the  subject  by  the  help  of  a  sketch,  without 
giving  the  name. 

Near  the  ancient  seat  of  a  noble  family,  the  parish 
church  (to  which  is  attached  the  burial  place,  used  by  the 
family  for  more  than  seven  centuries)  is  so  close  to  the  site  of 
the  mansion,  that  some  may,  perhaps,  think  it  too  near ;  but  a 
modem  house  has  been  restored  on  the  original  site,  and  is 
now  so  intimately  connected  with  the  church,  the  churchyard, 
and  oj£ces  belonging  to  the  house,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  pleased  with  the  combined  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  build- 
ings.    This  I  have  recommended  to  be  increased,  by  preserv- 
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ing  a  picturesque  cottage,  formerly  the  parsonage,  and  adding 
a  cemetery,  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  custom  pre- 
vails of  profusely  gilding  the  tombs  and  gravestones,  which  are 
some  of  white  and  some  of  a  black  stone ;  and  I  suggested  the 
idea  of  intermixing  shrubs  and  beds  of  flowers  with  the  gilded 
and  carved  ornaments :  the  novelty  of  the  scene  woidd  tend  to 
remove  that  degree  of  disgust  which  ought  not  to  be  excited 
by  the  emblems  of  mortality,  while  we  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  man. 


FRAGMENT  XX. 

CONCERNING  CONTRASTS. 

The  gaudy  sketch,  which  accompanies  this  fragment,  was 
taken  at  the  moment  when  a  dark  and  heavy  summer's  shower 
was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  bright  eflulgence  of  light,  in  a 
conservatory  firom  which  the  glass  roof  had  been  removed. 
Although  the  effect  was  such  as  neither  this  sketch  nor  any 
painting  can  express,  it  may  yet  be  useful  in  elucidating  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  concerning  contrasts.  The  first  contrast  here 
sliewn,  is,  that  in  the  shape  of  the  trees,  betwixt  the  straight, 
stiff,  and  upright  forms  to  the  right,  and  those  drooping  forms 
to  the  left ;  and,  though  we  admire  the  stately  and  aspiring 
character  of  the  hollyhock  and  larkspur  among  flowers,  with 
the  cedar  and  cypress  among  trees,  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  we  shall  confess  the  justice  of  Mr.  Burke's  remark, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  weakness  is  not  incompatible  with 
beauty ;  and  that  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  human  form,  the 
apparent  need  of  support  increases  the  interest  we  feel  in  what 
is  graceful  or  beautiful. 

The  sketch  first  serves  to  exemplify  the  contrast*  betwixt 
aspiring  and  drooping  plants,  as  well  as  the  contrast  of  colours. 

^  I  have  occasionally  planted,  near  each  other,  such  trees  as  the  libur- 
num  and  the  acacia,  with  weeping  birch  and  willows  ;  adding  such  flowers 
and  shrubs  as  gracefully  accord,  by  the  pendulous  manner  of  their  growth; 
this  makes  a  source  of  pleasing  variety  m  our  gardens  :  while,  iu  others,  I 
have  collected  together  all  the  different  species  of  some  beautiful  genua : 
thus,  in  the  thomery  at  Wobum,  are  to  be  found  every  species  of  thorn 
which  will  bear  the  climate. 
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I  have,  also,  endeavoured  to  delineate,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to,  the  rainbow,  either  in  its  vivid  hues,  or  its 
transparent  effect.  I  should  have  wished  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  that  harmonious  contest,  which  I  witnessed,  betwixt 
the  vivid  meteor  in  the  sky,  and  the  assemblage  of  objects 
seeming  to  vie  with  the  rainbow  in  the  richness  of  their 
colours. 

The  next  contrast  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  light  and  dark, 
not  in  shadow  and  shade,  but  of  a  variety  in  colouring  observ- 
able in  nature,  and  well  worth  cultivating  in  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, although  difficult  to  represent  in  painting.  Of  this -I 
shall  enumerate  several  kinds. 

Firstly.  The  difference  of  a  leaf  with  the  light  shining  full 
upon  ity  which  renders  it  an  opaque  object,  and  the  same  leaf 
seen  transparent,  by  the  light  shining  through  it.* 

Secondly.  The  contrast  pr6duced  amidst  the  more  gaudy 
colouring,  by  the  sort  of  repose  that  the  eye  derives,  sometimes 
from  white  flowers,  as  of  the  jasmine,  the  passion-flower,  and 
other  plants,  whose  leaves  are  dark  and  not  glossy :  sometimes 
the  same  repose  is  produced  by  a  mass  of  light  foliage,  at  a 
little  distance,  appearing  without  shape  or  colour,  as  in  a  bed 
of  mignionette. 

Thirdly.  The  contrast  in  texture  ;  some  plants  and  flowers 
appearing  as  if  composed  of  silk;  others,  of  cloth  or  velvet; 
some  smooth  as  satin ;  others,  harsh,  rough,  and  prickly. 

Fourthly.  The  contrast  of  size ;  some,  like  the  aloe,  the 
horse-chestnut,  or  the  tulip-tree,  bearing  their  blossoms  above 
the  reach  of  man ;  and  others,  like  the  diminutive  rock-plants, 
and  miniatures  of  nature,  requiring  to  be  raised,  or  placed  on 
tables,  and  in  flower-pots  or  baskets.  Sometimes  plants  of 
the  same  species  assume  new  dimensions,  forming  a  contrast 
with  their  more  common  measurements ;  as  in  the  diminutive 
dwarf  Burgundy  rose,  and  the  gigantic  viola  tricolor ;  which 

^  Having,  one  day,  when  at  Holwood,  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a 
source  of  the  delight  we  experience  in  a  sunny  day,  firom  an  open  trellis  of 
vines  overhead,  or  the  foliafi;e  in  the  roof  of  a  conservatoryi  he  was  so  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  remark,  that  he  made  several  experiments  with  leaves 
of  mfierent  shapes  and  tints,  some  of  which,  from  the  opaquer  ramification 
of  their  fibres,  or  other  circumstances  of  texture,  &c.  became  new  objects  of 
delight  to  a  mind  like  his,  capable  of  resorting  to  the  beauties  €i  nature,  as 
a  relief  from  the  severer  duties  of  his  arduous  situation. 
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may  be  used  as  an  example  of  contrasts  in  colour,  and  in 
relatiye  dimensions.* 

The  last  contrast  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine. There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  reviving  and  delight- 
ful, than  the  sudden  effect  of  a  summer's  shower,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather :  then  all  nature  seems  revived : 
the  ground  and  the  plants  send  forth  new  and  grateful  odours ; 


Here  Nature's  contrwti  art  attempti  in  vain ; 
Who  can  deicribe  the  joy  that  foUowB  pain  f 
Or  pajat  th'  effect  of  auuahiue  atier  rain  I 

*  In  dludhtg  to  ihe  eontrait  from  dimeniioni,  I  canaot  omit  Mine 
nulie«  of  the  power  of  art  over  natUTe'in  thii  reipecL 

In  China,  it  ia  s  common  practice  not  only  to  compresi  the  feet  of 
women,  but  they  have  a  mode  ofatintinK  the  growth  of  trees,  by  which  they 
can  Teduce  oaki  and  elms  to  the  rise  of  ihruba  in  garden-poti,  to  decorate 
the  decks  and  cabins  of  tlieir  ships.     A  curious  specimen  of  this  kind  of 


dwacf  plant  may  be  seen  growins  from  the  roof  of  a  conduit,  near  the  road 
side,  betwixt  Hyde  Park  and  Knightsbridge ;    where  a  perfect   eir 
miniature,   has  existed,   to  my  knowledge,  neariy  half  ■  century,  wi 
being  DOW  much  bigger  than  a  curnut-Wsh.    [Tree*  of  this  kiiid  ai 
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The  flowers,  the  birds,  the  insects,  all  join  to  express  their 
pleasure ;  and  even  the  gold  fish  in  a  globe,  by  their  frolic  mo- 
tion, shew  that  they  partake  in  the  general  joy ;  splashing  the 
water,  and  sometimes  leaping  out  of  it,  to  meet  the  welcome 
drops.  An  assemblage  of  contrasts,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  vainly  fancied  I  could  fix  by  my  pencil's  art  [fig.  ^03]  ;  but 
a  single  drop  convinced  me  how  feeble  is  art  in  her  imitation 
of  nature. 

**  Si  la  Nature  est  grande  dans  les  grands  choses, 
Elle  est  tr^s  grande  dans  les  petites."  Rousseau. 

[See  page  397.] 

Every  spray  was  bespangled  by  drops,  hanging  like  dia- 
monds, and  each  changing  to  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
from  whence  they  appeared  to  have  newly  fallen,  to  cheer  the 
eye,  delight  the  heart,  and  lift  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  source  of  light  and  joy  from  whence  alone  such  beau- 
ties and  such  wonders  can  proceed* 


FRAGMENT  XXI. 

FROM  A  REPORT  CONCERNING  FROME  HOUSE,   DORSETSHIRE. 

A    SEAT    OF   NICHOLAS   GOULD,    ESQ. 

The  character  of  a  place  will  always  be  influenced  by  the 
style  of  the  house ;  and  I  have  ever  considered,  that,  without 

uncommon  on  old  walls«  In  1831,  a  Scotch  pine,  not  much  larger  than 
Mr.  Repton's  elm,  had  lived,  for  many  years,  on  the  wall  of  the  corridor, 
which  connects  the  centre  of  die  house  with  the  wings,  at  Castle  Semple,  near 
Paisley;  and,  in  1833,  there  were,  on  the  piers  of  tne  court  of  entrance  to 
Blenheim,  from  Woodstock,  an  ash  on  one  pier,  and  a  sycamore  on  the 
other.]  In  England  we  are  apt  to  err  in  an  opposite  extreme,  endeavoior- 
ing  rather  to  increase  the  size,  than  diminish  it ;  thus  we  destroy  the  ori- 
ginal stock  (witness  the  gigantic  but  tasteless  gooseberry  of  Lancashire), 
and  often  injure  the  flavour,  by  increasing  the  size ;  swelling  the  pippin  to 
a  pearmain,  and  the  nonpareil  to  a  nonsuch.  [Opinions  of  this  kmd  wen 
prevalent  twenty  years  ago ;  but,  in  the  present  day,  large  fruits,  of  every 
Kind,  are  to  be  round  of  as  exquisite  flavour  as  small  ones.  In  goosebories, 
for  example,  we  have  the  whitesmith,  lady  Delamere,  white  eagle;  ia 
apples,  the  new  town-pippin,  Cornish  gilliflower ;  in  pears,  the  ducb 
d  Angouldme,  beurr^  diet  &c.— J.  C.  L.] 
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absolute  necessity,  to  destroy  an  ancient  mansion,  venerable 
^7  ^^f  denotes  as  bad  taste  as  to  erect  a  modem  castle  or 
abbey,  where  there  are  no  vestiges  or  pretensions  for  a  build- 
ing of  that  description. 

About  the  date  of  Frome  House,  there  prevailed,  in  Eng- 
land, a  certain  character  of  architecture,  holding  a  middle  sta- 
tion betwixt  the  baronial  castle  and  the  yeoman's  habitation ; 
it  was  the  manor-house.*  In  modem  times  the  habits  of  life 
are  changed ;  wealth,  from  the  success  of  industry  or  adven- 
ture, has  frequently  become  possessed  of  such  ancient  man- 
sions ;  and  the  rage  for  novelty  has  often  destroyed  all  vestiges 
of  ancient  greatness  of  character,  to  introduce  the  reigning 
fashion  for  greatness  of  dimension.  Hence  we  often  see  rooms, 
too  large  to  be  warmed,  or  lighted,  or  inhabited  with  comfort ; 
and  doors  and  windows  too  large  to  be  opened ;  and  sometimes 
a  single  house  is  displayed  with  a  long  line  of  rooms,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  comer,  or  recess,  to  sit  in.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  made  large  rooms,  contrived  bays  and  breaks  in  its  uni- 
form shape ;  but  the  modem  saloon  of  (what  is  caReA  perfect 
proportion)  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet,  must  be  crammed 
with  tables,  and  sofeus,  and  instruments,  to  create  some  in- 
tricacy in  this  bam-like  space. 

Having  too  frequently  regretted  the  demolishing  of  old 
mansions,  it  is  a  peculiar  sati^QM^tion  to  me  to  be  called  upon 
to  improve  the  ancient  mansion  of  an  ancient  family :  and, 
while  I  indulge  my  fondness  for  antiquity,  I  will  endeavour 
to  justify  the  plans  I  suggest,  by  answering  such  objections  as 
may,  perhaps,  be  offered;  at  the  same  time  that  I  assign  the 
reasons  for  my  opinion. 

The  south-east  front  of  Frome  House  is  a  specimen  of  re- 
gular, but  not  enriched,  hoxise-gothic ;  and  is  in  such  state 
of  repair  as  makes  it  unnecessary  to  take  it  down,  and  unpar- 
donable to  replace  it  by  any  modem  style  of  building.  What 
remains,  however,  of  the  old  house,  is  neither  large  enough, 
nor  sufficiently  convenient  for  the  modem  residence  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family;  being  only  a  single  house,  without  access 
to  any  room,  except  that  which  was  formerly  the  hall,  but  now 

•  A  most  sumptuous  specimen  of  thb  kind  exists  in  Norfolk  (Wolterton 
manor-house),  and  has  been  recently  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, from  drawings  by  J.  Adey  Repton. 

3  s 
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destroyed,  as  such,  by  an  intermediate  ceiling.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  add  so  much  as  will  double  the  present  build- 
ing ;  and  I  trust  no  one  can  object  to  this  new  part  correspond- 
ing in  style  with  what  is  left  of  the  old  original  mansion,  by 
preserving  the  character  of  similar  date ;  although  to  the  pro- 
posal of  adding  at  all  to  the  present  house  the  three  following 
objections  may  possibly  be  urged : — 

Firstly,  The  present  site  is  too  low : 

Secondly.  It  is  too  near  the  water :  and. 

Thirdly.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  the  estate. 

To  the  first  I  must  observe,  that  our  ancestors  very  judici- 
ously placed  their  castles  on  eminences  for  defence,  and  their 
abbeys  and  houses  in  the  valleys  for  shelter :  but,  in  the  cham- 
paign country  of  Dorset,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  a  new  house 
on  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  property,  exposed  to  every 
wind,  without  a  tree  to  cover  it. 

Secondly.  If  the  water  were  a  stagnant  pool,  or  one  of 
those  sheets  of  water ^  as  they  are  called,  in  imitation  of  a  lake, 
it  might  be  objectionable  to  place  a  mansion  so  near  its  misty 
shores  :  but,  where  the  water  is  constantly  gliding,  or  in  rapid 
motion ;  where  a  hard,  pebbly  bottom  appears  through  the  lim- 
pid stream,  and  where  the  banks  are  not  swamps,  or  bogs,  the 
current  of  the  stream  increases  the  wholesome  current  of  the 
air ;  and  its  lively  motion  constitutes  its  chief  interest.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  brought  close  to  the  windows,  in  a  chan- 
nel not  too  deep ;  as,  in  such  streams,  we  do  not  require  the 
still,  sleepy  mirror  of  deep  water  belonging  to  a  navigable 

river,   which  Milton  very  beautifully  contrasts,    as  distinct 

objects, 

"  The  sballow  brook,  and  river  wide." 

Thirdly.  Where  a  property  is  bounded  by  a  natiural  river, 
it  is  surely  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  so  interesting  a  fea- 
ture ;  especially  where  islands,  or  brushwood  on  the  opposite 
shore,  prevent  any  nuisance  or  intrusion  firom  a  neighbour; 
but,  at  present,  the  shores  appear  more  wet  and  swampy  than 
they  really  are,  from  the  willows  and  aquatic  plants,  which 
have  been  suffered  to  grow,  in  preference  to  the  alders,  which 
have,  not  improperly,  been  called,  "  the  aquatic  oak."  But 
when  new  channels  are  dug,  and  the  ground  raised  on  the 
island,  it  will  be  foimd  capable  of  bearing  all  sorts  of  trees  and 
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sbrubs,  wbich  will  do  away  the  present  apparent  swampiness 
of  the  sliores. 

There  is  still  one  other  objection  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  hy  those  who  consider  that  a  house  in  the  country  must 
not  only  stand  in  the  middle  of  its  own  property,  but,  also,  that 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  park,  or  lawn,  of  great  extent. 
This  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  mock  importance  of  space 
to  a  modem  mansion,  but  the  ancient  manor-house  generally 
stood  near  a  public  road,  and  derived  its  importance  from  the 
neighbouring  village,  or  cottages,  or  pastures,  rather  than  &om 
the  destruction  of  every  other  dwelling  near  it,  to  produce  one 
overgrown  grass-field ;  or,  by  "  lawning  a  hundred  good  acres 
of  wheat,"  to  produce  a  bald  naked  park,  dotted  with  starving 
trees,  or  belted  and  clumped  with  spruce  firs,  and  larches,  and 
Xiomhordy  poplars. 

The  sketch  subjoined  [fig.  £!04],  is  an  accurate  portrait  of 
the  present  view  from  the  south-east  front  of  the  house,  en- 
cumbered by  hams,  and  the  water  is  seen  in  the  furrows 
along  the  side  of  the  willow  copse.  At  present,  the  view  is 
neither  land  nor  water ;  but,  by  digging  a  channel  to  connect 
with  the  line  of  the  river,  the  water  vrill  become  the  boundary 


of  the  dressed  ground  near  the  house ;  while  a  pleasing  intri- 
cacy will  be  occasioned  by  the  contrasted  forms  of  bridges 
to  connect  the  several  islands ;  and  the  landscape,  without 
being  bold,  or  romantic,  will  become  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque [see  fig.  205]. 

There  is  a  circumstance  belonging  to  the  rivulets  in  Dor- 
setshire, which  requires  peculiar  treatment.     The  water  of 
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this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  often  con- 
sists of  small  rivers,  called  bourm,  some  of  which  are  perfectly 
dry  during  the  summer,  and  others  are  so  shallow  as  to  be 
nearly  invisible,  from  the  quantity  of  grass  and  weeds  floating 
on  the  surfece.     Where  the  water  is  meant  to  be  ornamental. 


it  will  often  be  advisable  to  mow  and  rake  the  stream,  which 
requires  as  much  attention  as  a  grass  or  gravel  walk,  not  to 
appear  slovenly,  or  ovei^prowu  with  weeds. 


FRAGMENT  XXII. 

OF  ASPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


WALLWOOD  HOUSE, 

THE    PAKIBH    Of    LUTONITOHB,    KMatK, 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  those  who  intend  to 
build,  to  consult  many  advisers,  and  to  collect  difierent  plans, 
from  which  they  suppose  it  possible  to  make  one  perfect  whole. 
But  they  might  as  well  expect  to  make  an  epic  poem,  by  se- 
lecting detached  verses  from  the  works  of  different  poeta. 
Others  take  a.  plan,  dnd  fancy  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  mtua* 
tion ;  but,  in  reality,  the  plan  must  be  made  not  only  to^  tJu 
spot,  it  ought  actually  to  be  made  upon  the  spot,  that  every 
door  and  window  may  be  adapted  to  the  aspects  and  prospects 
of  the  situation. 
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It  was  a  remark  of  my  venerable  Mend,  Mr.  Carr,  of  York, 
after  fourscore  years'  experience  as  an  arcliitect,  that,  to  **  build 
k  house,  we  had  only  to  provide  all  that  was  wanted,  and  no 
more ;  then,  to  place  the  best  rooms  to  the  best  aspects,  and 
"  the  best  views."  Simple  as  this  apoth^m  may  appear,  it 
contains  more  truth  in  theory,  and  more  difficulty  in  practice, 
than  all  the  rules  which  have  ever  been  laid  down  in  books  by 
architects,  or  the  remarks  of  all  the  admirers  of  rural  scenery, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed.  The  former  never  think  of 
aspecUf  and  the  latter  think  of  nothing  but  prospects.  I  will, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  enlarge  on  these  two  subjects. 

I  consider  the  aspect  as  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitant  than  any  pro- 
spect whatever:  and  every  common  observer  must  be  con- 
vinced, that,  in  this  climate,  a  southern  aspect  is  most  desirable ; 
but  few  are  aware  of  the  total  difference  in  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing the  firont  of  the  house  a  few  points  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west  of  the  south ;  because,  although  the  south-east  is  the 
best,  yet  the  south-west  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  aq>ects; 
for  this  reason,  vix.  all  blustering  winds  and  driving  rains  come 
from  the  south-west,  and,  consequently,  the  windows  are  so 
covered  with  wet,  as  to  render  the  landscape  hardly  visible. 
My  attention  was  originally  drawn  to  this  subject  by  travelling 
so  much  in  post  carriages,  and  often  remarking  the  difference 
betwixt  the  window  to  the  south-west  and  that  to  the  south- 
east, during  a  shower  of  rain,  or  immediately  after  ;  when  the 
sun,  shining  on  the  drops,  causes  an  impleasant  glitter,  obstruct- 
ing the  prospect,  while  the  view  towards  the  south-east  re- 
mains perfectly  visible.* 

•  At  Oi^^an  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  seat  of  William  Towgood,  Esq., 
the  living-room  was  towards  the  south- west,  and,  during  a  heavy  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  we  accidentally  went  into  the  hutler's  pantry,  which  looked 
towards  the  south-east,  where  we  found  the  storm  abated,  and  the  view  from 
the  windows  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  wet;  but,  on  returning  into  the 
other  room,  the  storm  appeared  as  violent  as  ever ;  and  the  windows  were 
entirely  covered  with  drops  which  obstructed  all  view. 

On  considering  the  prevalence  of  south-west  winds,  it  was  determined  to 
reverse  the  aspects  of  the  house,  by  channng  the  uses  of  the  rooms ;  mak- 
ing a  very  comfortable  house  of  one  whicn,  mm  its  aspect  onlv,  was  before 
hiwdlv  habitable ;  since  no  window,  nor  hardly  any  brick  walls,  will  keep 
out  ute  wet,  where  a  front  is  exposed  to  the  south-west :  for  this  reason,  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  many  places,  as  at  Brighton,  &c.  to  cover  the 
walb  with  slates,  or  pendent  tiles,  and  to  use  double  sashes  to  the  windows 
so  situated. 
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If  we  had  only  one  front,  or  one  aspect  to  consider,  our 
diflBculty  would  soon  vanish ;  but  the  prevailing  partiality  for 
variety  of  prospect  seems  to  require  that,  in  every  direction, 
the  views  should  be  retained ;  and  as  the  opposite  walls  of  the 
house  must  be  parallel,  and  the  corners  at  right  angles,  we 
must  consider  the  effect  on  each  of  the  four  sides  :  thus, — 

First.  The  aspect  due  north  is  apt  to  be  gloomy,  because 
no  simshine  ever  cheers  a  room  so  placed : 

Secondly.  The  aspect  due  east  is  not  much  better,  because 
there  the  sun  only  shines  while  we  are  in  bed : 

Thirdly.  The  aspect  due  west  is  intolerable,  from  the 
excess  of  sun  dazzling  the  eye  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  square  house,  placed 
with  its  fronts  duly  opposite  to  the  cardinal  points,  will  have 
one  good  and  three  bad  aspects. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  turning  the  principal 
front  towards  the  south-east,  then  the  opposite  front  will  be 
to  the  north-west ;  an  aspect  fer  better  than  either  due  north 
or  due  west ;  because  some  simshine  may  be  preserved,  when 
its  beams  are  less  potent  than  in  the  west,  and  the  scene  will 
be  illuminated  by  those  catching  lights  so  much  studied  by 
painters ;  especially  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
landscape  consists  of  large  masses  of  forest  trees,  and  thickets 
richly  hanging  down  the  side  of  an  opposite  hill.  An  aspect 
open  to  the  north-east  would  be  objectionable,  during  the  cold 
winds  of  spring ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  is  effectually  shel- 
tered by  an  impervious  screen  of  trees,  and  large  hollies,  not 
drawn  across  the  landscape,  but  perspectively  receding  into  a 
deep  bay,  and  forming  an  admirable  defence  against  the  north- 
east winds  ;  while  the  richness  and  variety  of  this  amphi- 
theatre of  evergreens  will  render  the  prospect  as  perfect  as 
the  aspect.  This  warmly  sheltered  comer  will  invite  the 
cattle  from  every  other  part  of  the  grounds,  to  enliven  the 
home  view  near  the  windows. 

It  now  remains  only  to  mention  the  side  towards  the  south- 
west ;  and,  having  stated  the  objection  to  this  aspect,  we  may 
consider  it  fortunate  that  the  prospect,  in  this  direction,  is 
such  as  requires  to  be  hid  rather  than  displayed ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  detached  offices  and  plantations,  to  connect  the 
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gardens  with  the  house,  will  defend  the  latter  from  the  driving 
storms  of  the  south-west,  and  give  that  sheltered  and  shady 
connexion  betwixt  the  house,  offices,  and  gardens,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  delightful  agrimerhs  of  a  country  resi- 
dence.* 

While  speaking  of  the  three  different  aspects,  I  have 
slightly  adverted  to  their  respective  views  or  landscapes  ;  but 
I  wiU  speak  further  on  that  towards  the  south-east,  to  which 
all  the  others  may  be  considered  as  subordinate,  although  not 
sacrificed.  [The  general  result,  in  regard  to  aspect,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  diagram,  fig.  206.] 

It  is  very  common  for  admirers  of  landscape  or  natural 
scenery,  to  overlook  the  difference  betwixt  a  tree  and  a  pole,  or 
betwixt  a  grove  of  old  trees  and  a  plantation  of  young  ones. 
We  fancy  that  time  will  reconcile  the  difference ;  but,  alas! 
we  grow  old  as  &st  as  the  trees ;  and,  while  we  dot  and  clump 
a  few  starving  saplings  on  an  open  lawn,  we  indulge  hopes  of 
seeing  trees,  when,  in  fact,  we  only  live  to  see  the  clumsy 
fences  by  which,  for  many  years,  they  must  be  protected. 
Happy,  therefore,  is  that  proprietor  of  the  soil,  who  becomes 
possessed  of  large  trees,  already  growing  on  the  land  he  pur- 
chases ;  since  no  price  can  buy  the  effect  of  years,  or  create  a  fuU 
grown  wood:  and  without  that,  we  may  possess  a  garden,  or  a 
shrubbery,  but  not  a  landscape.     This  consideration  alone  is 

[*  With  great  deferen<^  to  Mr.  Repton's  opinion  on  this  suhject  (with 
whichy  on  the  whole,  we  agree),  yet  we  cannot  nelp  stating,  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  we  differ  from  him.  In  the  case  of  a  flat  surface,  with  the 
views  on  every  side  capable  of  being  rendered  equally  good,  then  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  following  Mr.  Repton's  rules ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a 
situation,  where  there  was  only  a  good  distant  prospect  on  one  side,  we 
would  arrange  the  plan  of  the  house  so  that  the  windows  of  the  drawins- 
room  should  look  to  that  prospect,  whatever  might  be  their  aspect  We  do 
this  on  the  principle  that  a  prospect,  from  the  windows,  is  a  feature  of  the 
greatest  value  in  a  country-nouse,  and  one  that  cannot  be  created  by  art ; 
while  cold,  wind,  rain,  and  excessive  sunshine,  with  all  the  other  evils  of 
bad  aspects,  may  be  counteracted  by  the  skill  of  the  architect ;  and  a  view, 
however  flat  the  scene,  may  always  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  landscape 
gardener.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Repton,  that  me  flower  garden 
should  always,  if  practicable,  be  placed  on  a  warm  side  of  the  house,  so  as 
to  have  the  morning  sun ;  and,  also,  that  the  entrance-front  should  always 
be  on  the  worst  side  of  the  house,  considered  with  reference  to  prospect; 
excepting,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  labourers'  cottages,  where  the  entrance- 
door  should  generally  be  placed  on  the  warmest  side,  in  order  that  the  air, 
which  blows  m  when  it  is  opened,  may  not  be  so  cold  as  if  it  blew  from  any 
pcnnt  north  of  east  and  west — J.  C.  L.] 
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sufficient  to  attach  us  to  the  vicinity  of  that  venerahle  avenue, 
which  it  would  he  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  desert,  and  whose  age 
and  beauty  will  give  an  immediate  degree  of  importance  to  the 
house,  which  could  never  be  expected  in  any  more  open  part 
of  the  estate. 


The  view  towards  the  south-east,  will  consist  of  a  glade 
into  the  forest,  where  the  distant  woods  of  Wanatead  are  seen 
betwixt  the  stems  of  large  trees  in  the  foreground,  producing 
a  purple  tone  of  colouring,  so  much  studied  by  painters  and 
admirers  of  picturesque  efiect.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
cheerful  moving  scene  of  a  public  road,  not  too  near  to  be 
offensive ;  for,  however  some  may  affect  to  prize  the  soUtude 
and  seclusion  of  a  forest,  shut  out  &om  all  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  yet,  within  six  miles  of  the  capital,  few  places  can  boast 
such  privacy  as  Wallwood  House  commands  within  its  forty 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  forest.  Who,  then,  would  r^et  to 
see,  occasionally,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  the  enlivening  mix* 
ture  of  man  with  animal  life,  and  vegetation  in  its  most  inte- 
resting forms  ? 

From  its  situation,  within  so  few  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
this  place  ought  to  combine  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
with  the  conveniences  of  a  town  residence. 
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FRAGMENT  XXIII. 

OP   VARIETY. 

In  delivering  my  opinion  in  a  former  work,  I  used  an 
expression  respecting  the  humiUty  of  experience,  which  was 
ridiculed  by  some  critics,  but  which  I  now  repeat  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  "  I  do  not  presume  to  establish  prin- 
"  dples  in  taste,  but  to  record  my  practice,  and  the  motives 
*'  which  led  to  it.  This  I  do  with  all  the  humility  acquired 
"  by  experience.**  When  I  look  back  on  the  many  hundred 
places  I  have  visited,  and  plans  I  have  formed,  I  can  find  no 
two  which  exactly  resembled  each  other ;  but  where  some 
small  similitude  might,  perhaps,  be  traced,  there  ever  existed 
such  variety  in  the  circumstances,  the  wishes,  or  the  charac- 
ters of  the  possessors,  that  it  was  impossible  to  class  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  lead  to  general  use.  Indeed,  if  we 
consider  that,  of  the  many  thousand  houses  which  have  been 
builty  no  one  has  ever  been  exactly  copied  in  the  plans  for 
any  future  house ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  plan  is 
either  taken  firom  designs  which  have  never  been  executed,  or 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  of  whose  uses  we  are 
almost  ignorant;  we  may  ask,  cui  bono?  to  what  good  pur- 
pose are  plans,  and  designs,  and  works  of  art  ever  published  ? 
The  only  answer  that  seems  plausible,  beyond  that  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  mind  from  variety,  is,  that,  by  examining  and 
comparing  different  designs,  the  best  parts  of  each  may  be 
selected ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience. 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  a  good  plan  has  ever  been 
the  result  of  much  diversity  of  opinion :  and  in  no  instance, 
since  the  effort  of  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher,  has  combined 
genius  excelled  individual  unity  of  talent  or  experience. 

To  the  remark,  in  the  preceding  Fragment,  which  recom- 
mends "  placing  the  best  rooms  towards  the  best  views  and  the 
**  best  aspects,**  I  should  add,  *'  not  placing  the  entrance  on 
*'  the  same  side  of  the  house  with  the  principal  apartments:** 
and  thus,  after  all,  it  will  be  found  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  the 
entrance  must  be  on  the  north  side ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  a  magnificent  portico  towards  that  aspect,  where 
no  sunshine  can  Ulumine  its  columns,  or  require  its  shade, 
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almost  all  the  finest  pordcos  in  England  are  placed  to  the 
north ;  and  I  have  myself,  from  necessity,  been  compelled  to 
do  so,  in  many  instances,  against  my  better  judgment.* 

In  approaching  the  close  of  my  active  life,  it  is  natural 
that  I  should  look  back  on  the  various  objects  which  have 
claimed  my  attention,  and  called  forth  my  exertions :  some  of 
these  I  can  view  with  delight,  and  record  with  exaltation ; 
but,  alas !  in  how  many  have  my  lime,  my  labour,  and  my 
contrivance  been  employed,  without  producing  feme  or  pTx>fit: 
the  latter  was  only  a  secondary  consideration,  and  yet,  when 
that  has  been  withheld,  the  other  has  generally  suffered  in 
prc^rtion. 

By  leaving  this  memorial  of  some  of  my  works,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  recover  a  little  fame,  although  I  may  derive  no 
other  emolument:  and  I  insert  the  annexed  sketch  of  a  house 
[fig.  SOT],  stables,  a  school-house,  a  paisonage,  and  numerous 
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plana  for  buildings,  which  have  been  made,  approved  of,  and  ex- 
ecuted, without  OUT  ever  being  permitted  to  visit  the  progress 
of  works  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  for  which  we  furnished 
the  minutest  details,   without  ever  receiving  the  expected 

*  The  late  Sir  William  Chamben  asurta,  tluU  the  entnnce  to  ■  h«i»e, 
like  a  nose  on  a  foce,  wai  the  principal  feature,  and  ought  to  be  the  moat 
prominenL  Yet  in  hit  own  viaa,  at  ffiiUoa,  he  had  Ave  doon  in  the  prin- 
cijul  front :  that  in  the  centre  opened  into  a  iheU'Work  grotto,  oaed  ai  a 
iaity.  Such  ii  the  difference  betwixt  Iheor;  and  practice,  even  where  thr 
proMaiot  may  be  «uppoied  to  have  been  unconbtilled. 
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remimeration.     The  name  both  of  the  place  and  its  pro- 
prietor are  omitted ;  but  in  the  preceding  drawing 

"  Stat  nominis  umbra." 
[Stands  the  shadow  of  a  name.] 


FRAGMENT  XXIV. 

LONGLEATE,    WILTSHIRE, 

A  SEAT  OF  TUB  MABQUI8  OF  BATH.   BXTBACT  FBOM  THE  BEPOET  OF  1808. 

CHARACTER  AND  SITUATION. 

*'  Whether  we  consider  the  natural  shape  of  the  groundj 
forming  ample  hills  and  vallejrsy  the  great  masses  of  wood 
with  which  these  hills  have  been  magnificently  clothed,  die 
extensive  range  of  park  and  surrounding  domain^  the  vast 
command  of  various  distant  prospects,  or  the  great  style  and 
magnitude  of  the  house  itself,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
character  of  greatness  makes  a  strong  impression,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  Longleate.  But  as  objects  are  only 
great  or  small  by  comparison,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  im- 
prover to  guard  against  anything  that  may  tend  to  weaken 
this  first  impression,  he  must,  if  possible,  increase  the  ap- 
parent vastness  of  the  place  in  all  that  belongs  to  nature ^  and 
preserve  the  character  oi  greatness  in  such  parts  as  depend  on 
the  works  of  art. 

**  I  must  here  again  remark,  that  there  is  no  error  more 
common  than  to  substitute  greatness  of  dimensions  for  great- 
ness of  character.  Thus,  in  landscape,  we  often  see  lawns  of 
great  extent,  with  as  little  variety  or  interest  as  Salisbury 
Plain ;  and  walks  and  drives  of  many  miles  in  length,  through 
shrubberies  and  plantations,  without  any  change  of  scenery, 
or  any  diversity  of  features ;  while,  in  architecture,  we  occa- 
sionally see  huge  masses  without  shape  or  proportion,  boast- 
ing the  ground  they  cover,  or  the  apartments  they  contain, 
yet  with  less  appearance  of  a  palace  than  a  cotton-mill,  or  a 
manufactory.  I  am  here  led  to  make  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  improvements  relating  to  art  and  those  relating 
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to  nature,  firom  the  two  leading  circumstances  to  whicli  my 
attention  was  first  called^  viz.  the  proper  situation  for  the 
stablesy  and  the  proper  management  of  the  water ;  the  latter 
belongs  to  landscape  gardenings  as  an  art  which  imitates 
nature;  the  former  to  architecture,  as  an  art  that  adorns 
nature,  and,  indeed,  forms  the  strongest  auxiliary  to  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening. 

*'  This  mansion  was  built  at  the  period  when  the  Gothic 
character  was  giving  place  to  the  introduction  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  architecture;  and  although  some  would  call  the 
house  Grecian,  firom  its  pilasters  and  entablatures,  yet  its 
general  appearance  is  Gothic,  firom  the  bold  square  projection 
of  the  windows,  and  the  varied  outline  of  the  roof,  occasioned 
by  the  turrets  and  lofty  chimneys,  and  the  open-work  en- 
richments. 

**  The  eight  towers  in  the  roof  are  so  placed  as  to  oc- 
casion some  confiision,  or,  rather,  a  certain  degree  of  intricacy 
in  perspective,  firom  whatever  point  they  are  viewed;  had 
they  been  placed  at  regular  distances,  the  effect  of  grandeur 
in  this  building  would  have  been  weakened.  To  explain  this, 
I  must  observe  that  symmetry,  or  an  exact  correspondence 
of  parts,  assists  the  eye  in  viewing  and  comprehending  the 
whole  object  at  once ;  but  irreg^arity  retards  the  progress  of 
vision ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  whole, 
its  magnitude  increases  on  the  imagination.  (This  subject  is 
further  explained  in  my  first  printed  work,  *  Sketches  and 
Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening.')     [See  p.  25  to  p.  116.] 

"  The  hills  at  Longleate  have  been  boldly  planted,  and 
at  the  same  period  many  fast  growing  trees  were  planted  in 
the  valleys ;  these  latter  were  become,  in  many  places,  too  tall 
for  their  situation.  There  are  some  lines,  and  planes,  and 
lofty  elms,  near  the  water,  in  situations  where  maples,  and 
crabs,  and  thorns,  and  alders,  or  even  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
would  have  been  far  more  appropriate :  and  there  are  some 
few  tall  shattered  trees  remaining,  of  the  avenue  near  the 
house,  which  tend  to  depress  its  importance.* 

*  Since  this  report  was  delivered,  almost  all  the  objectioiiable  trees 
have  been  removed  by  a  spring  blight,  which  destroyed  so  many  planet  in 
every  part  of  England;  and  the  place  has  been  greatly  improved  to 
consequence. 
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"  It  ia  a  mistaken  idea,  that  the  planter  may  not  live  to 
Bee  his  fiiture  woods,  unless  they  conMst  of  firs  and  larches, 
or  planes,  and  other  last  ^rorring  trees ;  hut  every  day's  ex- 
perience evinces  that  man  outlives  his  trees,  where  planta- 
tions do  not  con^t  of  oak ;  and  that  oilen  tall,  mutilated 
planes,  or  woods  of  naked  stemmed  Scotch  firs,  remind  him, 
that  groups  of  oaks,  and  groves  of  chestnut,  might  have  been 
planted  with  greater  advantage.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  modem  &shion  of  gardening  that  I  advise 
the  removal  of  a  few  tall  trees,  but  in  conformity  to  taste, 
founded  on  reason,  and  which  dictates  that  the  character  of 
greatness,  in  a  work  of  art,  should  not  be  obliterated  by  the 
more  powerful  agency  of  nature :  and  without  wishing  to  go 
back  to  that  taste  which  prevuled  when  this  vast  pile  was 
surrounded  by  cut  shrubs,  and  avenues  of  young  trees,  newly 
planted,  I  think  some  of  its  grandeur  might  be  restored 
by  judiciously  removing  some  of  the  encroachments  of 
vegetation. 


THB   WATER. 

"  There  haviug  been  various  opinions  concerning  the 
management  of  the  water,  it  nay  not  be  improper  to  state 
and  examine  each  in  the  following  order. 

"  The  first  opinion  arises  from  the  natural  wish  that  the 
water  should  be  in  the  lowegt  ground,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  float  the  valley  to  the  north,  making  one  large 
lake.  To  this  there  are  many  objections :  first,  it  would  not 
be  seen  &om  the  house ;  secondly,  if  seen,  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  being  to  the  north ;  and,  lastly,  if  it  were  possible 
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(of  wMcli  I  have  some  doubts),  it  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  an  enormous  dam  across  the  valley :  this  it  would  be  &r 
more  difficult  to  disguise  than  the  present  dam,  which  only 
requires  to  be  planted  to  deceive,  and  conceal  the  loweir 
groimd ;  for  every  piece  of  water  that  is  made  by  art  to 
imitate  nature,  must  be  produced  by  some  degree  of 
deception* 

''  The  second  opinion  is,  that  the  brook  should  pass 
through  the  valley  in  a  natural  channel,  instead  of  being 
checked  by  so  many  different  dams,  to  form  so  many  different 
pools :  the  objection  to  this  arises  from  the  supply  not  being 
sufficient.  Where  a  rattling,  turbulent  mountain-stream 
passes  through  a  rocky  valley,  like  the  Derwent  at 
Chatsworth,  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  was  wrong  in  checking  its 
noisy  course,  to  produce  the  glassy  surface  of  a  slow  movmg 
river ;  but,  as  the  quantity  of  water  at  Longleate  might  pass 
through  a  narrow  channel,  or  watercourse,  far  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  it  ought  rather  to  be  carried  in  a  culvert 
under  ground,  than  be  shewn  at  all  in  the  humble  shape  and 
scanty  quantity  that  nature  has  allotted:  yet  it  was  a  stream 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  the  purposes  of  art,  in  the  ancient 
style  of  gardening,  when  art  was  boldly  avowed ;  and  this 
stream  supplied  the  fountains,  and  cascades,  and  basins,  which 
then  constituted  the  magnificent  but  artificial  scenery  near 
the  house.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  supplied  the  mill, 
a  very  important  object  in  old  times ;  and  this  mill,  Leate, 
gave  its  name  to  the  place,  now  called  Longleate. 

"  We  next  proceed  to  the  third  opinion,  viz.  that  the 
water  should  form  an  apparent  river  through  the  whole 
valley ;  this,  I  believe,  was  originally  the  intention  of  Green- 
way,*  who  preceded  Brown,  and  whose  fondness  for  ser- 
pentine lines  gave  the  water  its  present  shape,  at  a  prodigious 
expense.  Brown  continued  the  same  idea,  but  reduced  the 
scale  of  the  original  design ;  and  though  he  has,  in  some 
degree,  produced  the  effect  of  a  river  by  various  different 
pools,  yet  the  deceptions  are  not  well  disguised,  and  the  part 
most  unfinished  is  that  nearest  the  house,  where  the  two  plans 


*  Or  Bridgeman,  disciples  of  Rent,  in  Uie  first  departure  from  stimi^ 
lines. 
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of  Greenway  and  Brown  are  brought  into  contact^  mthont 
being  well  united  or  blended  together. 

"  My  opinion  only  goes  to  the  completion  of  Brown's  idea, 
to  imitate  nature  in  the  form  of  a  large  river,  and  disguise 
the  art  by  which  tiiis  is  effected.  I  will  suppose  that  a  large 
river  has  always  passed  through  the  valley,  and,  like  many 
laige  rivers,  that  it  was  not  originally  navigable,  but  that  by 
art  it  has  been  made  so  to  a  certain  spot,  and  that  near  this 
spot  the  house  was  built ;  under  such  circumstances  a  bridge 
would  naturally  be  placed  where  rocks  present  a  foundation, 
and  to  this  bridge,  and  no  fiirther,  we  may  imagine  the  water 
navigable. 

"  The  bed  of  the  river  being  dug  so  deep  as  to  bring  all 
the  water  below  the  bridge  to  the  same  level,  the  house 
would  stand  high  above  the  water,  instead  of  appearing  on 
the  same  level  as  it  does  at  present.*^  The  shape  of  the 
water  should  be  made  gradually  to  swell  into  the  broad  river ; 
but  as  there  will  then  be  a  disproportion  between  the  channel 
near  the  bridge  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  river,  this  might 
be  accounted  for  by  a  channel  dug  near  the  group  of  elms, 
and  thus  the  house  would  seem  to  stand  on  a  broad  pro- 
montory, formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  different  streams. 

**  Tlie  veater  above  the  bridge  will  not  require  to  be  dug 
any  deeper,  nor  the  surface  to  be  much  lowered ;  because  the 
faU  at  the  bridge  vrill  fiilly  account  for  the  river  being  no 
further  navigable  than  where  a  ledge  of  rocks  impedes  its 
course ;  for  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  interrupted  by 
reefs,  called  rapids;  and,  therefore,  not  only  at  the  bridge, 
but  at  the  junction  between  the  two  next  pools,  this  process 
of  nature  should  be  imitated. 

**  The  different  levels  of  the  several  pools  were  formerly 
disguised  by  plantations ;  but  these,  having  outgrown  their 
original  intention  as  brushwood,  have  become  trees,  between 
whose  stems  the  deception  of  the  dams  is  too  much  betrayed. 
These  screens  should  be  repaired  by  thorns  and  alders,  so  as 
to  produce  the  general  effect  of  one  continued  river,  as  I 

*  This,  In  1814,  was  completed,  and  the  effect  produced  exceeds  the 
promise,  or  any  representation  made  hy  the  drawings.  From  the  ground 
near  the  house,  there  was  a  fall  of  only  five  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water; 
ttiat  surface  has  been  lowered  thirteen  feet 
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have   represented  in  all  the  different  views  of  the   water** 
[see  the  plan,  fig.  208]. 

With  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  preceding 
extracts  have  heen  made  from  the  volume  of  reports  con- 
cerning the  improvements  of  Longleate.  The  original  MS. 
is  elucidated  hy  fourteen  different  drawings^  from  which  is 
selected  the  drawing  [fig,  209]  representing  the  south  and 
east  fronts  of  the  house  from  Prospect  Hill,  a  spot  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Warminster  approach.  It  is  difficult 
to  represent  the  vast  range  of  coxmtry  which  this  hill  com- 
mands, extending  over  the  whole  county  of  Somerset  towards 
the  Welsh  hills,  beyond  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  magnifi- 
cent park,  so  far  from  being  kept  locked  up  to  exclude  mankind 
from  partaking  of  its  scenery,  is  always  open,  and  parties  are 
permitted  to  bring  their  refreshments;  which  circumstance 
tends  to  enliven  the  scene,  to  extend  a  more  general  know- 
ledge of  its  beauties  to  strangers,  and  to  mark  the  liberality 
of  its  noble  proprietor,  in  thus  deigning  to  participate  with 
others  the  good  he  enjoys. 


FRAGMENT  XXV. 

A    PLAN    EXPLAINED- 

I  HAVE  frequently  observed,  that  those  who  perfectly  un- 
derstand a  drawing  in  perspective,  have,  sometimes,  no  idea  of 
a  plan,  or  map,  and  are'  not  ashamed  to  confess  they  do  not 
understand  either.  I  will,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  a  lady ;  and  I  trust  the  difficulty 
will  be  removed,  by  referring  to  the  plate  [fig.  210],  which 
gives  an  example  of  both  the  map  of  a  garden,  and  the  ground 
plan  of  a  house,  and  its  appendages. 

To  Lady  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 
Madam, 

As  you  have  confessed  to  me  that  you  never 
could  imderstand  a  plan,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  remove  your 
difficulties,  by  a  reference  to  the  one  annexed  [fig.  210]. 
We  must  begin  by  supposing  that  the  embroidery  at  the 
comer  is  a  pattern  for  a  flower-garden,  the  blue  patch  in  the 
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1.  Aviary,  ■nmwnded  bj  the 

S.  CoQMrmtorjr  and  rtuery. 

S.  nimtt  I— 1»,  irlsM  roof. 

4.  Ofvnipvjr,  gin  M  roof, 

f .  Lokl^«  to  pnmt  damp, 

i.  Tribone,  for  mwale-boolta,  Ito. 

7.  library,  or  livioMoani. 

8.  Tribone,  fbr  booke  of  yrinte. 

9.  Broucnet>foOBi. 
It.  Anti-rooai. 

II.  DiniiMr-vwm,  old. 

U.  Han,  UffMHl  frwa 
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biftre  the  old  hooae  was  al< 
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DUllaid.io«n. 

Stairs. 

Main  entrmnee. 

Lam  nirvar  behind  the  alatne 
of  Rora. 

Spot  eonunanding  a  riew  of  two 
See  p.  51$. 
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middle  is  a  fountain^  tbe  basin  of  which  is  about  ten  feet 
wide ;  the  orange  lines  are  gravel  walks ;  the  little  patches 
of  red  and  green  represent  roses^  and  other  flowers,  in  beds  or 
baskets,  standing  on  the  neatest  mown  grass ;  and  the  four 
circles  may  be  berceai^,  with  hoops  to  support  creepers,  or 
they  may  be  grass  plots  with  vases  or  statues.  I  am  aware 
that  this  will  cause  some  alarm  to  those  who  fancy  all  na- 
ture at  variance  with  art,  and  who  will  exclaim,  that  it  is 
going  back  to  the  old  fashioned  formal  gardening  of  former 
days :  I  answer,  by  reminding  them,  that  I  am  not  now  de- 
scribing a  landscape,  but  a  garden ;  and  ^^  a  garden  is  a 

WORK   OF    ART,   USING   THE    MATERIALS   OF    NATURE." 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  flowers  which  adorn  the 
garden,  there  are  some  so.  minute,  that  they  require  being 
lifted  from  the  groimd  to  meet  the  eye,  and  some  so  formed, 
that  they  should  be  raised  even  above  the  eye,  to  shew  their 
beauties  (such  as  the  fuchsia,  the  American  cowslip,  and 
other  pendulous  plants) :  to  provide  for  these,  we  will  sup- 
pose four  beds  of  fossils,  or  flints,  or  rocky  fragments,  for  the 
reception  of  that  interesting  class  of  plants  which  requires 
such  a  soil  and  situation  ;  these  are  described  on  the  plan  by 
purple  and  yellow.  As  occasional  spray  from  a  fountain 
might  wet  the  gravel-walk,  it  should  be  neatly  paved  with 
pebbles  roimd  the  basin. 

On  that  side  of  the  flower-garden  which  fronts  towards 
the  south,  is  a  house  for  peaches  and  strawberries.  On  the 
side  opposite,  and  in  some  degree  corresponding,  is  a  row  of 
posts  with  hoops  to  train  creepers,  and  an  architectural  gate 
communicating  with  the  park,  betwixt  two  projecting  lines 
of  shrubbery,  which  are  meant  to  consist  of  every  kind  of 
thorn,  towards  the  park  to  the  south,  and  American  plants 
towards  the  garden  to  the  north.  This  attention  to  north 
and  south  is  very  essential,  since  everything  in  a  flower- 
garden  depends  upon  its  exposure,  and,  therefore,  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  compass  to  ascertain  the  aspects,  of  which  that  to 
the  north  is  cold,  sunless,  and  gloomy ;  that  to  the  south  is 
hot,  genial,  and  cheerfrd ;  that  to  the  east  partakes  of  both, 
but  requires  shelter  in  spring;  and  that  to  the  west  is  ex- 
posed to  more  stormy  rains  and  winds  than  any  other  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  suppose  the  flower-passage,  marked  No.  S 
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on  the  plan,  to  be  defended  from  the  west  by  a  ilued  wall, 
and  on  the  side  next  the  flower-garden  by  glass  in  spring,  but 
removable  in  summer ;  the  glass  roof  may  remain  constantly. 
The  whole  inside  of  this  roof  is  covered  with  a  wide  trellis, 
to  support  vines  and  other  climbing  plants. 

Another  sketch  [fig.  211]  represents  this  flower-passage 
terminated  by  a  statue  of  Flora,  which  conceals  the  point  of 
junction  in  two  large  looking-glasses  placed  behind  it.     In 


this  mirror  are  repeated  all  the  objects  in  the  passage ;  nor  is 
the  deception  discovered,  till,  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  find 
that  we  can  proceed  no  further  in  that  direction.  The  pas- 
sages to  the  right  and  left  lead  to  the  fruit-houses,  or  to  an 
aviary  at  the  back  of  the  mirror. 

By  the  help  of  the  plan,  let  us  go  back  again  to  the 
flower-paasage,  No.  3.  No.  4  is  the  orangery,  which  is 
lighted  &om  the  roof,  and  receives  only  the  morning  and 
evening  sun,  that  at  noon  beii:^  impeded  by  the  position  of 
the  mansion  to  the  south;  but  an  orangery  does  not  require 
so  much  sunshine  as  a  hot-house ;  and,  in  the  summer,  the 
orange-trees  in  tubs  are  placed  in  front  of  the  house  in  the 
two  quartets  of  a  circle  described  on  the  plan. 
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The  magnificent  library,  or  living-room,  consists  of  three 
compartments,  with  a  fire-place  in  each,  and  a  flue  near  the 
windows  of  the  bow :  the  centre  is  fifty  feet  by  twenty-eight, 
opening  into  two  recesses,  or  tribimes,  of  dififerent  shapes, 
fitted  up  in  very  difierent  manners ;  one  being  for  music-books 
and  instruments,  the  other  for  books  of  prints  and  portfolios 
of  drawings ;  and  both  joined  to  the  large  library  by  a  screen 
of  colunms,  or  at  pleasure  separated  from  it  by  drapery  and 
curtains.  All  this  is  repeated  by  a  large  mirror  over  the  fire- 
place, which,  aided  by  three  apertures  for  stained  glass  above 
the  level  of  the  bookcases,  prevents  this  end  from  being  de- 
ficient in  light,  and  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of  united  cheer- 
fulness, magnificence,  and  novelty. 

On  leaving  these  new  rooms,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  we  enter 
the  old  suit  of  apartments,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  now  opening 
into  each  other  by  large  folding  doors;  and  from  the  spot 
marked  x  we  have  two  enfilades^  one  of  about  three  hundred 
feet,  but,  in  fact,  by  the  mirror  of  Flora,  rendered  indefinite ; 
and  the  other  of  about  seventy  feet,  along  the  two  green- 
houses, through  the  entrance-porch,  and  terminating  either 
by  a  statue  or  foimtain,  or  doubled  by  another  mirror  at 
the  end. 

On  the  plan  are  distinguished,  by  a  light  brown  wash^  the 
grounds  for  use  and  not  for  ornament,  being  invisible  fix>m 
the  house ;  and  by  a  green  wash,  those  which  are  visible  firom 
the  principal  rooms,  consisting  of  landscape  and  park  scenery, 
where  the  cattle  are  prevented  from  breaking  the  windows  by 
a  dwarf  terrace-wall,  richly  dressed  with  flowers,  which  forms 
the  foreground,  or  frame,  of  the  picture.  So  magnificent  and 
complicated  a  plan  may,  perhaps,  appear  ideal,  but  it  actually 
exists,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  since  I  made  the  plan  on 
the  spot. 

To  explain  this,  I  will  relate  the  following  fact.  The 
proprietor  called  at  my  door,  and  took  me  to  the  place,  to  ask 
my  opinion  about  adding  a  new  room  of  large  dimensions  to 
an  old  house.  I  described,  by  a  pencil  sketch,  the  general 
idea  of  this  annexed  plan,  with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  desired  me,  the  day  following,  to  explain  it  to  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  a  clerk  of  the 
works  to  an  eminent  architect.     The  pencil  sketch  was  aO 
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that  I  was  ever  permitted  to  deKver,  firom  which  the  whole 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  without  having 
yielded  me  either  emolument  or  {ame,  or  any  other  ad- 
vantage, except  the  useful  lesson — ^not  to  leave  a  pencil 
sketch  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk  of  the  works.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  hope  I  may  he  excused  for  claiming  my 
share  in  a  design  which  I  have  often  heard  commended  as  the 
sole  production  of  the  late  proprietor's  exquisite  taste.  He 
certainly  made  it  aQ  his  own :  but  there  was  not  a  single  idea 
which  I  had  not  furnished. 

"  Detur  suum  cuique." 
[Let  every  one  have  his  due.] 


FRAGMENT  XXVI. 

BXTRACT  FROM  A  RECENT  REPORT  OF  A  PLACE  NEAR 

THE  CAPITAL. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  this  country^  which 
furnishes  examples  for  the  geometric  style  of  gardenings  has 
so  recently  heen  submitted  to  my  opinion,  that  little  time  has 
yet  heen  given  to  the  development  of  plans,  to  which  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  allude  by  name ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  I  trust, 
there  will  be  no  reason  for  regretting  that  the  following  sketches 
[figs.  2\2  and  S13],  and  extract  from  the  report,  have  been 
allowed  to  form  a  part  of  this  volume,  intended  to  record  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  important  of  those  desigi^  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  deliver. 

INTRODUCTION. 


CONCBRNINO   THE   8TTLE  AND   CHARACTER   OP 


If  the  fashion  of  gardens  could  be  altered  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  fashion  of  dress,  or  furniture,  it  would  be  of  less 
consequence  how  often  it  was  varied,  or  by  what  caprice  or 
whim  it  was  dictated ;  but  the  original  plan  of  this  place  must 
ever  be  strongly  traced  in  many  parts,  though  a  century  has 
elapsed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  obliterated,  in  con- 
formity with  more  modem  styles.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  original,  or  the  more 
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recent  stjle^  be  advisable ;  and  how  far  both  may  be  admitted, 
without  the  incongruous  mixture  of  two  things  so  opposite 
that  they  cannot  be  blended  in  one  rational  plan.  I  shall  call 
the  ancient  style  of  gardens  that  of  Versailles,  as  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Le  Notre,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  and  the  modem  style,  that  called  English,  as 
invented  by  Brovni,  and  practised  in  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century. 

THE    ANCIENT    STYLE. 

This  consisted  in  straight  lines  and  geometric  figures,  and 
had  more  reference  to  art  than  to  nature.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  avenues,  or  even  single  straight  rows  of  trees, 
extended  to  a  great  distance,  and  far  beyond  the  actual  limits 
of  the  place.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  cut  into  slopes, 
called  amphitheatres,  or  raised  up  into  conic  shapes,  called 
mounts;  and  even  the  water  was  obliged  to  assume  some 
geometrical  outline.  So  far  from  consulting,  or  following 
nature,  the  chief  object  of  art  was  to  display  its  triumph  over 
nature.  All  this  had  its  admirers,  and  became,  at  length,  so 
much  the  fashion,  that  every  garden  in  the  kingdom,  whether 
great  or  small,  was  condemned  to  submit  to  the  same  strict 
rules,  till  they  were  brought  into  ridicule  by  the  admirers  of 
more  natural  landscape  ;  as  by  the  satirical  allusions  of  Pope, 
in  this  couplet,  so  often  quoted  : — 

"  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 

When  every  villa  had  its  little  symmetrical  garden  thus 
laid  out,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  imiversal  sameness 
of  the  design  should  create  disgust  in  him  who  could  never  see 
anything  else,  and,  at  length,  that, 

**  Hr'd  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield. 
We  find,  at  last,  he  better  likes  a  field." 

However  imposing  and  magnificent  a  straight  walk  may  be, 
between  two  lines  of  lofty  trees,  yet,  if  every  walk  about  a 
place  be  of  the  same  kind,  we  shaU  prefer  the  winding  foot- 
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path  across  the  forest;  and  it  was,  therefore,  very  natural 
that  the  formal  and  artificial  style  should  have  given  place  to 
one  more  free  and  natural. 


THE    MODERN    STYLE. 

This  was,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse  of  the  former.  In- 
stead of  displaying  the  means  by  which  art  could  triumph  over 
nature,  it  seems  to  adopt  for  its  motto— ^'  Jtrtis  est  celare 
artem^^  The  natural  landscape  was  the  chief  object  to  be 
studied;  and  while,  in  the  ancient  style,  every  situation, 
when  shut  up,  became  the  same ;  in  the  modern  style,  every 
place  open  to  the  country  varied  with  the  different  surround- 
ing scenery  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  nature  was  the  model 
for  art  to  follow^  but  not  to  copy :  she  was  to  furnish  hints 
and  patterns,  but  not  to  be  imitated  with  exact  servility.  The 
poet's  rule  says, 

"  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend, 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot, 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot' 


»» 


From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  no  more  meant  to 
banish  entirely  the  terrace  or  grotto  of  the  old  style  in  gar- 
dening, than  colunms  or  arcades  in  architecture :  but,  as  man- 
kind always  step  at  once  from  one  extreme  to  another,  so 
every  straight  line  became  curved ;  and,  in  contrasting  art  with 
nature,  it  was  asserted,  that  a  serpentine  line  was  the  true 
line  of  beauty,  and  that  nature  abhorred  a  straight  line ;  for- 
getting that  in  nature's  most  sublime  works  the  straight  line 
prevails ;  as  in  the  apparent  horizon  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  may  be  broken,  but  cannot  be  bent. 
This  favourite  meandering  and  undulating  line  soon  prevailed 
in  everything,  whether  it  was  a  line  of  a  road,  a  walk,  a  canal, 
or  the  sur£Eice  of  the  groimd,  or  even  the  fence  of  a  plantation; 
till,  at  length,  it  became  as  monotonous  as  the  straight  line, 
and  every  place  in  the  kingdom  was  alike,  whether  large  or 
small ;  &om  a  citizen's  villa  with  two  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
shrubbery  and  serpentine  walk,  to  the  nobleman's  park  of  two 
thousand  acres,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  plantation  and  ser- 
pentine drive.    These,  by  their  uniform  sameness,  are  eqtially 

3x 
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insipidy  and  have  called  forth  from  a  modem  poet  lines  not 
less  severe  than  those  of  Pope : — 

"  Prim  gravel  walks,  through  which  we  winding  go, 
In  endless  serpentines,  that  nothing  shew. 
Till  tir'd,  I  ask,  *  Why  this  eternal  round  f 
And  the  pert  gard'ner  says,  « 'tis  pleasure-ground.' " 

The  Landscape,  bt  R.  P.  Kmight,  Esq. 

As  applied  to  this  place^  if  all  straight  lines  must  be  abo- 
lished, almost  every  tree  would  be  sacrificed :  and  if  all  the 
shapes  of  land  or  water,  which  are  artificial,  must  be  made 
natural,  the  cost  would  be  as  much  more  to  imdo  the  work 
of  former  times,  as  the  difference  between  the  price  of  labour 
and  the  value  of  money  now,  and  at  the  period  when  these 
costly  works  were  executed. 

VIEW    TO    THE    WEST. 

My  opinion  respecting  this  view  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 

considered  as  a  dereliction  of  all  the  modem  notions  of  taste 

in  landscape  gardening.     In  this  view  towards  the  west  we 

can  see  nothing  natural,  except  the  materials  which  nature 

has  furnished,  of  land,  trees,  and  water ;  but  all  these  have 

been  so  forcibly  brought  under  the  control  of  art,  that  they 

are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  natural  objects,  any  more 

than  the  stones  and  masonry  of  the  house  can  be  considered  as 

natural  rocks.     The  sur&ce  of  the  ground  has  been  shaped  to 

form  corresponding  and  adequate  roads  of  approach,  and  the 

trees  have  been  ranged  in  rows  to  accompany  such  roads;. 

The  water  has  been  collected  into  a  vast  basin  by  an  effort  of 

art,  which  is  avowed  in  the  lofty  mound  that  separates  the 

upper  from  the  lower  levels.     All  these  have  existed  nearly  a 

hundred  years ;   and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  cannot  now  be 

altered;    while  they  afford  a  magnificent  specimen  of   the 

ancient  style  of  gardening.     The  great  character  of  this  place 

must  be  considered,  as  it  relates  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capitaL 

Those  who  could  treat  this  splendid  palace  like  the  seat  of  an 

English  country  gentleman,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles 

from  the  metropolis,  would  rob  it  of  all  its  importance^  and 

more  than  half  its  interest  and  beauty.     It  would  be  al^md, 

in  this  place,  to  conform  to  the  modem  style  of  pladii^  the 
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house  in  the  centre  of  its  domain^  from  which  everything  is 
banished  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  classed  with  those  royal  and  princely  residences, 
which  form  the  retreats  of  the  great  from  the  court  or  city  : 
and  we  do  not  expect  near  a  metropolis  anything  like  perfect 
seclusion  from  mankind,  either  in  the  palaces  of  Versailles, 
Potsdam,  or  Kensington,  any  more  than  in  the  metropolis^  as 
at  Carlton  House,  or  St.  James's.  To  each  of  these  the  gar- 
dens behind  the  house  may  be  private,  but  the  entrance-front 
must  be  exposed  to  the  public ;  and  we  must  not,  as  in  lesser 
places,  consider  the  entrance  of  the  park  as  the  boundary  of  the 
domain  :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  considered  die  gate 
which  opened  immediately  into  the  fore-court,  or  hassecour, 
as  the  dressed  limit  of  such  palaces.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  exclude  from  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  the  gay 
assemblage  of  company  which  enlivens  the  scene,  we  should 
only  produce  one  dull  and  cheerless  solitude,  without  a  single 
feature  to  constitute  natural  landscape,  or  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  artificial  rows  of  trees  with  their  symmetrical 
formality. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  late  author  on  Taste 
(Lord  Kaimes),  '^  that  symmetry  on  a  small  scale  is  displeasing; 
"  but,  where  the  object  is  too  large  to  be  comprehended  at 
"  once,  symmetry  assists  the  eye  in  developing  its  parts :" 
and,  therefore,  to  a  very  large  palace,  the  richness  of  a 
symmetrical  parterre  is  more  consonant  than  a  square  area  of 
lawn,  too  small  to  be  fed  by  flocks  and  herds,  and  too  large  to 
be  considered  as  a  bowling-green.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  my  having  advised,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  acceded  to  the  disposing  of  the  area,  oi  garden,  in  front  of 
this  palace.  But  there  is,  also,  another  reason  for  it :  the 
principal  rooms  being  raised  over  a  basement  story,  the  inte- 
rior of  this  area  will  be  visible  from  thence ;  while  the  clipped 
fence,  with  which  such  a  garden  ought  to  be  surrounded,  will 
prevent  the  public  from  looking  into  this  private  garden,  and 
will  exclude  even  those  who  actually  come  into  the  fore-court, 
and  drive  up  to  the  portico.  The  contrast  betwixt  the  works 
of  art  and  of  nature  will  increase  the  interest  of  both ;  and 
the  foreground  may  be  viewed  as  a  rich  carpet  spread  under 
the  eye,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  vases,  and  obelisks,  and 
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other  works  of  art,  attached  to  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
the  entrance-front. 


THE    WATER. 

The  natural  surface  about  this  place  is  so  flat  and  level  a 
plain,  that  it  must  depend  for  alt  its  interest  and  beaut;  on 
the  wood  and  the  water,  without  which  it  would  be  a  dreary 
waste.  But  these  two  objects  are,  at  present,  unconnected; 
and  the  naked  banks  of  the  large  ponds  give  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  land-flood  than  of  natural  lakes  or  pools.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  clothe  very  amply  the  heads 
and  banks  of  the  reservoir  pool  in  such  manner  as  may  render 
it  unnecessary  to  alter  its  form;  except  that  it  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  giving  it  a  better  connexion  with  the 
lake,  all  view  of  which  is,  at  present,  excluded  from  the  lower 
level,  by  the  paling  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  from  the 
principal  floor,  by  a  wood  planted  in  quincunx  rows.  This 
wood  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  kept  low,  but  it 
has  now  outgrown  its  intention,  and  not  only  hides  all  view  of 
the  water,  but  also  the  distant  prospect  of  the  forest,  hanging 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  and,  in  the  horizou,  that  view 
of  the  metropolis,  which,  at  such  a  distance,  is  a  more  impres- 
sive feature,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

The  annexed  sketches  [figs.  SIS  uid  SIS],  may  serve  to  give 


some  idea  of  the  magnificent  landscape  which  this  villa  com- 
mands. It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  &om  the  principal  Trout, 
and  shews  a  part  of  the  alteration  proposed  in  the  parterre  to 
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the  west,  and  the  improvement  of  the  water  towards  the  south- 
west, which  is,  at  present,  ahnost  totally  hid  hy  the  intervening 
quincunx  of  trees  [as  shewn  in  fig.  212],  which  have  been 
suffered  to  outgrow  the  original  intention  of  Le  Notre,  who 


meant  it  to  form  a  foreground  to  the  picture,  which  ought  to 
be  seen  over  it  [as  shewn  in  fig.  213]. 


FRAGMENT  XXVII. 

GARDENS      OF      ASHRIDOE. 

Of  all  the  subjects  on  which  I  have  been  consulted,  few 
have  excited  so  much  interest  in  my  mind  as  the  plan  for 
these  gardens.  This  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  import- 
ance and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place;  but,  perhaps, 
more  especially  to  its  being  the  youngest  favourite,  the  child 
of  my  age  and  declining  powers :  when  no  longer  able  to  un- 
dertake the  more  extensive  plana  of  landscape,  I  was  glad  to 
contract  my  views  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  garden, 
independent  of  its  accompaniment  of  distant  scenery. 

The  large  and  magnificent  palace  recently  erected  in  his 
best  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  by  James  Wyatt,  presents 
two  fronts  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  of  beautiful  stone, 
by  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  north  to  south ;  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  quantity  of  its  mass,  it  must  be  considered 
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as  one  of  the  most  splended  specimens  of  wealth  recently 
expended  under  the  ^dance  of  taste. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  by  the  fastidious  antiquary, 
whether  the  whole  edifice  most  resembles  a  castle,  an  abbey, 
or  a  coU^ate  pile.  To  which  may  be  given  this  simple 
answer : — it  is  a  modem  house,  on  a  large  scale,  where  the 
character  of  the  rich  Gothic  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  and  imitated.   And,  knowing  the  wish  of  the 
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noble  proprietor  to  direct  every  part  of  the  improvements, 
both  in  the  house  and  grounds,  I  could  not  but  feel  highly 
gratified  on  being  desired  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the 
manner  of  adapting  the  ground  near  the  house  to  the  magni- 
ficence and  importance  of  the  place  and  its  possessor. 

The  situation  of  the  new  house^  built  over  the  cellars  and 
foundation  of  the  ancient  monastery,  has  not  much  beauty  of 
locality  to  boast ;  though  commanding  a  very  extensive  view 
of  park  to  the  south,  yet  the  surface  is  flat,  and  without  water. 
Although  the  park  aboimds  in  fine  woods  and  large  trees,  yet 
in  the  view  from  the  windows  the  landscape  is  naked  and  un- 
interesting. 

Under  such  circmnstances,  we  had  only  two  modes  of 
treating  it ;  either  to  bear  with  the  nakedness  and  flatness  of 
the  prospect,  and  enliven  it  by  bringing  the  deer  and  cattle 
near  the  eye,  or  else  to  exclude  the  landscape  altogether,  by 
bringing  plantations  near  the  house ;  and  I  recommended  both 
these  expedients  in  the  manner  explained  by  the  map.  The 
boundary  fence  of  the  pleasure-ground  having  been  completed 
before  I  visited  the  spot,  I  have  not  had  sufiicient  influence  to 
effect  its  removal ;  but  I  was  permitted  to  suggest  the  plan- 
tation of  about  eight  acres,  which  hides  one  half  of  the  naked 
lawn,  forming  a  rich  mass  of  foliage  near  the  eye.  It  was 
next  to  be  considered  how  best  to  convert  the  interior  of  this 
mass  to  the  purposes  of  beauty,  convenience,  and  variety,  with 
some  degree  of  novelty  in  the  plan. 

Every  part  of  a  modem  pleasure-ground  is  alike ;  and,  im- 
less  varied  by  views  into  the  adjoining  country,  we  soon  tire 
of  the  sameness  of  gravel  walks,  in  serpentine  lines,  with 
broad  margins  of  grass,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs,  everywhere 
promiscuously  mixed  and  repeated;  and,  therefore,  I  ventured 
boldly  to  go  back  to  those  ancient  trim  gardens,  which  for- 
merly delighted  the  venerable  inhabitants  of  this  curious  spot, 
as  appears  iroia  the  trim  box  hedges  of  the  monks*  garden,  and 
some  large  yew-trees  still  growing  in  rows  near  the  site  of  the 
monastery. 

I  delivered  my  opinion,  elucidated  by  many  drawings, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  realized,  and  with  some  I  had 
hoped  to  enrich  this  volume;  but,  I  am  informed,  the  book  has 
been  mislaid,  and  I  can,  therefore,  only  describe  the  general 
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principles  of  wiiat  I  had  the  honour  to  surest,  by  a  reference 
to  the  map  [fig.  214],  and  a  sketch  from  memory  of  the 
rosary  [fig.  215]  and  the  conduit,  or  holy  well,  for  which  a 
Gothic  design  is  given  [fig.  216],  with  a  hint  of  its  relative 
situation,  shewing  the  rosary  and  entrance  to  the  monks* 
garden. 

No  less  than  fifteen  dififerent  kinds  of  gardens  were  pro- 
posed in  the  map,  of  which  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  14,  aad  15,  belong  to 
the  modem  style  of  pleasure-ground^  but  the  others  are  all 
different;  viz,  in 

No.  4,  I  proposed  a  conduit,  or  holy  weD,  in  an  inclosure  of 
rich  masonry,  and  decorated  by  flowers  in  vases,  &c. 
This  is  supposed  to  front  the  centre  of  the  conservatory. 

No.  5,  the  winter  garden,  with  covered  walk  open  to  the 
south,  which  is  a  luxury  that  no  place  should  be  without. 

No.  6  is  the  monks'  garden  restored. 

"  The  close  clipped  box,  tb*  embroider'd  bed 
In  rows  and  formal  order  laid. 
And  shaped  like  graves  (for  mindful  still 
Of  their  last  end,  the  church  doth  will, 
E'en  in  their  joys  her  sons  should  be 
PensiTe  in  very  gaiety)." 

Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Erskime. 

No.  7,  disposed  in  groups,  the  various  kinds  of  foreign  trees 
which  will  bear  so  sheltered  an  inclosure. 

No.  8,  availing  ourselves  of  a  very  large  building,  the  magnolia, 
and  other  American  plants,  wiU  here  find  an  appropriate 
situation. 

Nos.  9  and  10,  are  gardens  with  beds  raised  to  meet  the  eye, 
and  very  imlike  any  other  garden.  The  grotto  is  an  ex- 
cavation formed  out  of  an  old  pool,  instead  of  filling  it  up ; 
and  the  whole  area  of  No.  12  has  been  formed  into  small 
hills  and  valleys,  and  so  surrounded  by  plantation,  that 
its  original  flatness  is  totally  disguised.  In  the  rosarium, 
No.  13,  is  proposed  a  fountain,  supplied  from  the  holy 
well,  and  then  led  into  the  grotto,  firom  whence  it  is 
finally  conducted  into  the  drinking-pool  in  the  park,  pre- 
senting, from  one  and  the  same  source,  a  redundance  of 
water  under  different  appearances. 

3  Y 
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After  almost  half  a  century  passed  in  the  parts  and  gardens 
of  Ei^land,  and,  during  ntuA  of  that  time,  having  heen  ptofea- 
sionally  consulted  on  their  improvement,  1  am  fully  convinced 


that  fashion  has  frequently  misled  taste,  hy  confounding  the 
scenery  of  art  and  nature.  And  while  I  have  acceded  to  the 
combination  of  two  words,  landscape  andgardening.-yet  they 
are  as  distinct  objects  as  the  picture  and  its  frame.  The  scenery 
of  nature,  called  landscape,  and  that  of  a  garden,  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  their  uses ;  one  is  to  please  the  eye,  the  other  is  for 
the  comfort  and  occupation  of  man :  one  is  wild,  and  may  be 
adapted  to  animals  in  the  wildest  state  of  nature ;  while  the 
other  is  appropriated  to  man  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization 
and  refinement.  We  therefore  find,  that  although  painters  may 
despise  gardens  as  subjects  for  the  pencil,  yet  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen,  have  always  enjoyed  and  described  the 
pure  delights  of  garden  scenery. 

A  garden,  as  the  appendage  to  a  place  of  such  importance 
as  Ashridge,  is  no  trifling  consideration ;  and  it  ought  well  to 
be  weighed,  before  we  sacrifice  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
costly  works  of  art,  to  the  reigning  rage  for  nature,  and  all  that 
is  deemed  natural. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  sud,  that,  where  we  work  with  nature's 
materials,  the  production  should  imitate  nature :  but  it  might) 
with  equal  propriety,  he  asserted,  that  a  house,  being  hiiilt  of 
rocks  and  stones,  should  imitate  a  cavern. 


Let  US,  then,hegin  hy  defining  what  a  garden  b,  and  what 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  piece  of  ground  fenced  off  from  cattle, 
and  appropriated  to  the  use  and  pleasure  of  man :  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  cultivated  and  enriched  by  art,  with  such  products 
as  are  not  natural  to  this  country,  and,  consequently,  it  must 
be  artificial  in  its  treatment,  and  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  so  in  its  appearance ;  yet,  there  is  so  much  of  littleness  in 
art,  when  compared  witb  nature,  that  they  cannot  well  be 
blended :  it  were,  therefore,  to  be  wished,  that  the  exterior  of 
a  garden  should  he  made  to  assimilate  with  park  scenery,  or 
the  landscape  of  nature ;  the  interior  may  then  be  laid  out 
with  all  the  variety,  contrast,  and  even  whim,  that  can  produce 
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pleasing  objects  to  the  eye,  however  ill  adapted  as  studies  for 
a  picture. 

If  my  pencil  has  given  inadequate  representations  of  sceaes 
not  yet  existing,  I  may  plead,  in  my  excuse,  that  I  am  not  a 
painter ;  and,  if  I  were,  my  subjects  could  not  be  painted ;  yet 
they  may  serve  (better  than  mere  words)  to  realize,  and  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  others,  those  ideas  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  my  own  imagination. 

"Segniufl  irritant  animos  deinissa  per  aurea, 
Quam  qiise  auut  oculis  subjecta  fidelibua." 

["What we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  will  affect  the  heart, 
Than  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part" 

Francis'  TVom.] 


OF    ANCIENT    GARDENING. 

It  fortunately  happens  at  Ashridge,  that  the  area  proposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  is  bounded 
both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  by  a  straight  line  of  lofty 
trees ;  these  give  a  character  of  antiquity  and  grandeur  to  the 
site,  and  prove  it  to  have  existed  before  serpentine  lines  were 
introduced. 

I  can  hardly  expect  that  the  sweeping  line  of  vmre-fenoe 
should  be  immediately  altered;  but,  as  it  must  very  soon 
perish,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  point  out  a  different  line^  for 
the  future  more  durable  boimdary  of  the  gardens ;  and  this 
alteration  will  throw  out  two  or  three  acres  of  ground^  whidi 
must  otherwise  be  kept  mown,  since  no  plantations  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  there,  without  injuring  the  view  of  the  park. 
The  only  use  that  could  be  made  of  these  three  acres,  would 
be  an  open  cricket-ground,  which  may  either  be  in  the  park, 
or  excluded  from  it,  yet  appear  one  sur£Eu;e  wilh  the  interm^ 
diate  space  of  lawn,  which  I  have  called  the  bowling-green. 
This  is  an  appendage  perfectly  accordant  with  the  ideal  date 
and  character  of  the  building ;  and  would  be  made  still  more 
perfect,  by  extending  the  walk  from  the  east  terrace,  to  form 
the  quadrangle  complete.    These  walks  may  all  be  considered 
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as  part  of  the  original  artificial  and  truly  magnificent  style  of 
gardening  in  fi^rmer  times,  when  the  works  of  art  were  avowed 
as  artificial,  their  costliness  bespeaking  their  yalue.* 

OP    MODERN    GARDENlNG.f 

When  the  straight  walks  and  lofty  walls  of  ancient  garden- 
ing had  disgusted  by  their  sameness,  prevailing  in  all  places 
alike,  whether  great  or  small,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  fashion  would  run  into  liie  opposite  extreme,  by  making 
everything  curved,  as  the  greatest  contrast  to  straight.  To  the 
little  interest  we  experience,  after  the  first  hundred  paces,  in  a 
meandering  walk  betwixt  two  broad  verges  of  grass,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  may  be  added  the 
mistake  of  mixing  together  in  such  a  manner  every  kind  of 
plant,  that  no  one  part  of  the  garden  differs  from  another. 
Yet  there  are  many  pleasure-grounds  of  this  kind,  with  walks 
of  a  tedious  length,  which  I  have  shuddered  to  encounter :  for 
this  reason  I  have  never  advised  such  walks,  except  as  the 
connecting  lines  leading  to  other  objects. 

WATER. 

The  water  at  Ashridge  is,  by  art,  brought  from  a  deep  well, 
dug  by  the  monks,  immediately  under  the  chapel ;  and  this 
must  be  pumped  up  into  reservoirs.  Now,  it  would  be  possible 
to  lead  pipes  from  these  reservoirs  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
drop  of  water  used  for  the  gardens  should  be  made  visible  in 
different  ways,  beginning  with  a  conduit  in  front  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  from  thence  led  to  supply  a  jet  d'eau  in  the 

*  I  cannot  here  omit  mentioning  the  having  been  present  when  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  objected  to  the  straight  braids  represented  in  the  celebrated  picture  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  reouested  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
let  the  hair  flow  in  more  graceful  ringlets ;  out  that  great  master  observed, 
that  without  straight  lines  there  might  be  grace  or  beauty,  but  there  could 
be  no  greatness  or  sublimity;  and  tms  same  rule  applies  to  gardening,  as  to 
painting.  It  was,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  I  observed  the 
straight  lines  of  walks  near  the  house,  and  that  mall  to  the  east,  in  a  lihe 
with  the  trees,  which  Mr.  James  Wyatt  had  advised. 

t  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  Uiat  this  same  idea  has  already  appeared 
in  the  preceding  fragment ;  but  such  repetitions  must  occasionally  Be  un- 
avoidable, in  a  work  like  this,  collected  from  various  detached  subjects. 
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rosary.  Another  branch  might  form  a  falling  shower,  or  drop- 
ping welly  near  the  grotto ;  from  which  the  waste-pipes  might 
be  led  to  keep  up  the  water  in  the  park  pool^  inducing  cattle 
to  assemble  on  its  margin ;  the  glitter  of  this  pool  might  be 
seen  through  the  stems  of  trees.  But  the  greatest  effect  would 
be  obtained  fix)m  the  conduit,  or  Gothic  foimtain^  near  the 
green-house ;  this  could  be  thrown  up  from  the  well,  and  the 
surplus  would  find  its  way  into  the  tank  beneath.    Thus,  with 
actual  scarcity,  there  would  be  an  appearance  of  great  com- 
mand of  water.     Perhaps  a  contrivance  might  be  introduced 
to  filter  this  water  by  ascent,  and  make  an  artificial  bubbling 
fount  of  the  purest  and  brightest  colour.     It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  the  various  expedients  by  which  this  could 
be  effected,  in  a  place  where  so  much  taste  and  contrivance 
have  already  been  evinced:  all  I  wish  to  hint,  is,  the  possibility 
of  making  much  display  of  a  little  water,  at  the  same  time 
losbgaoue.   In  garden  scenery,  a  fountaiil  is  more  Uvely  tban 
a  pool ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  chalk  soil  will  not  admit  of 
those  imitations  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which  modem  gardening 
deems  essential  to  landscape ;  and  as,  in  proportion  to  the 
scarcity  of  anything,  it  becomes  more  valuable,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  improver  to  render  visible  every  drop  of  water  that  can 
be  obtained :  for,  besides  the  pleasure  the  eye  takes  in  seeing 
water,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
a  garden,  where,  if  the  labour  of  pumping  cannot  be  avoided, 
it  ought  to  be  carried  on  unseen,  lest  our  choice  of  the  site 
should  be  condemned  in  these  words  of  Isaiah,- "  And  ye  shall 
'*  be  confounded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen,  for  ye 
''  shall  be  as  an  oak,  whose  leaf  £Eideth,  and  as  a  garden  that 
*'  hath  no  water." 

FENC£S« 

The  most  important  of  all  things  relating  to  a  garden,  is 
that  which  cannot  contribute  to  its  beauty,  but  without  which 
a  garden  cannot  exist;  the  fence  must  be  eff^tive  and  duraUe, 
or  the  irruption  of  a  herd  of  deer,  in  one  night,  may  lay  waste 
the  cost  and  labour  of  many  years.  Everything  at  Ashridge  is 
on  a  great  scale  of  substantial  and  permanent  grandeur,  aiKl 
the  fence  to  the  gardens  should^  doubtless,  be  the  same.    The 
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deep  walled  ha !  ha !  invented  hj  Brown,  wsa  seldom  used  by 
him  but  to  give  a  view  through  some  glade,  or  to  afibid 
security  to  a  terrace-walk ;  from  whence  we  might  see  two 
bulla  fighting,  without  tha  possibility  of  danger :  this  cannot 


be  said  of  that  wire-bird-cage  expedient,  which  has,  of  late 
years,  been  introduced  to  save  the  expense  of  a  more  lasting 
barrier ;  and  though  it  may  be  .sufficient  to  resist  sheep,  or 
even  cows,  for  a  few  years,  in  the  villas  near  London,  yet  the 
mind  is  not  satisfied  when  a  vicious  stag  approaches  it  with 
undaunted  eye,  and  a  mien  not  to  be  terrified  [see  figa.  317  and 
S18].    Add  to  this,  the  misery  of  viewing  a  landscape  through 


a  prison-bar,  or  misty  gauze  veil  ranging  above  the  eye. 
Besides,  iron  is  a  material  of  which  we  have  had  but  little 
experience,  except  that  it  too  soon  decays.  For  this  reason, 
a  line  is  shewn  on  the  map  [u,  »,  in  fig.  214],  which  may  here- 
after be  adopted ;  and  I  most  consider  the  present  wire-lenG« 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
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I  might  also  add  another  argument  against  invisible  fi^ces 
in  general  (except  in  short  glades)^  viz*  that  when  they  divide 
a  park  from  a  garden,  they  separate  two  things  which  the 
mind  knows  cannot  be  united. 

In  modem  gardening  it  has  been  deemed  a  principle  to 
exclude  all  view  of  fences ;  but  there  are  a  certain  class  of 
flowering  plants  which  require  support,  and  these  should  be 
amply  provided  for  in  all  ornamental  gardens.  The  open 
trellis-fence,  and  the  hoops  on  poles,  over  which  creeping  and 
climbing  plants  are  gracefully  spread,  give  a  richness  to  gar- 
den scenery  that  no  painting  can  adequately  represent. 

The  novelty  of  this  attempt  to  collect  a  number  of  gardens, 
differing  from  each  other,  may,  perhaps,  excite  the  critic's  cen- 
sure ;  but  I  will  hope  there  is  no  more  absurdity  in  collecting 
gardens*of  different  styles,  dates,  characters,  and  dimensions, 
in  the  same  inclosure,  than  in  placing  the  works  of  a  Raphael 
and  a  Teniers  in  the  same  cabinet,  or  books  sacred  and  pro- 
£me  in  the  same  library.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  a  garden  has  some  relative  association  vcith  its 
evanescent  nature  and  produce :  we  view  with  more  delight  a 
wreath  of  short-lived  roses,  than  a  crown  of  amaranth,  or  ever- 
lasting flowers.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
ffood  and  toise  of  all  ages  have  enjoyed  their  purest  and  most 
innocent  pleasures  in  a  garden,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
when  the  father  of  mankind  was  created  in  a  garden,  till  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  he„  who  often  delighted  in  a  garden, 
was  at  last  buried  in  one* 


FRAGMENT  XXVIII. 

CONTAINING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  ON  WOBURN  ABBEY. 

The  improvements  I  have  had  the  honour  to  suggest,  have 
nowhere  been  so  fiilly  realized  as  at  Wobum  Abbey ;  I  am, 
therefore,  peculiarly  obliged  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedfcnd 
for  permission  to  avail  myself  of  my  original  manuscript,  by 
extracting  more  largely  than  in  any  other  instance,  although 
such  extract  can  only  be  considered  as  a  fragment,  since  the 
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original  report  consists  of  ninety  pages,  elucidated  by  forty- 
seven  drawings,  maps,  and  diagrams. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

1  liave  the  honour  to  lay  before  your 
Grace  the  following  remarks,  concerning  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  about  Wobum  Abbey.  If,  in  composing 
this  voliune,  I  have  had -some  diflSculties,  they  have  arisen  less 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  from  my  delicacy,  as  a 
professional  man,  making  me  tmwilling  to  mention,  with 
disapprobation,  the  works  of  another.  I  have,  however, 
endeavotured  to  do  my  duty,  in  conformity  to  your  Grace's 
instructions,  so  strongly  and  so  clearly  expressed,  that  I  shall 
repeat  the  directions  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  my  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  justify  my 
freedom  in  discussing  it. 

"Much  has  been  done  here,  but- much  remains  to  be 
"  done,  and  something,  I  think,  to  undo.  I  am  not  partial  to 
"  destroying  works  recently  executed ;  but  sometimes  cases 
^'  will  occur  where  an  alternative  is  scarcely  left.  My  wish  is, 
"  that  you  should  look  over  everything  about  the  grounds  here 
attentively,  and  then  freely  give  me  your  opinion,  as  to 
"  what  alterations  or  improvements  suggest  themselves  to  your 
'*  judgment,  leaving  die  execution  of  them  to  my  own  discre- 
*'  tion  or  leisure." 

Such  instruction  will  best  plead  my  excuse  for  the  free- 
dom with  which  I  deliver  my  sentiments ;  and  if,  in  many 
instances,  I  must  condemn  what  Mr.  Holland  has  done  at 
Wobum,  as  a  landscape  gardener,  yet,  as  an  architect,  the 
magnificent  library,  in  which  this  volume  aspires  to  hold  a 
place,  will  be  a  lasting^  monument  of  his  genius  and  good 
taste* 

The  original  situation  of  Wobum  Abbey  was  judiciously 
chosen  in  those  times  when  water,  the  most  essential  necessary 
of  life,  was  suffered  to  take  its  natural  course  along  the  val- 
leys ;  and  before  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  invented  hydraulic 
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engines  to  raise  it  from  the  valleys  to  the  hills.  The  great 
object  of  the  monks  was,  to  take  advantage  of  two  small 
springs,  or  rivulets,  of  which  the  traces  are  still  left  in  the 
pools,  and  shapes  of  ground,  one  near  the  green-house,  the 
other  near  the  dairy.  These  two  streams  united  a  little  above 
the  site  of  the  old  abbey,  contributing  greatly  to  its  comfort, 
by  reservoirs  and  fish-ponds,  so  requisite  to  the  supply  of  a 
numerous  ecclesiastical  establishment,  whose  chief  food  was 
the  fish  of  fresh  water. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  inquire  why  this  site  was  preserved  in 
the  present  house ;  or  why  the  residence  of  a  noble  £unily 
retains  the  name  of  Abbey,  when  every  vestige  of  the  original 
pile  has  been  destroyed.  If  any  mistake  is  committed,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  improver  to  suggest  expedients  that  may 
retrieve  errors,  or  remedy  defects.  And  since  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  the  house  in  reality,  or  to  alter  its  real  situation,  we 
must  endeavour  to  do  so  in  appearance;  at  least,  we  should 
cautiously  avoid  everything  which  tends  to  lessen  the  magni- 
tude, to  depress  the  importance,  or  to  diminish  the  character 
which  so  obviously  belongs  to  Wobum  Abbey,  as  now  altered 
from  a  monastic  to  a  ducal  residence. 

CHARACTER   AND  SITUATION. 

So  intimately  connected  is  the  character  of  a  place  with 
the  situation  of  the  house,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
them  in  idea ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that,  at  Wobum,  these  two  cir- 
cumstances are  at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  character  of  Woburn  Abbey  (whether  we  consider  its 
command  of  surrounding  property,  its  extent  of  domain,  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  family,  the  magnificence  of  the 
mansion,  or  the  number  of  its  appendages,)  is  that  o{greatnessm 
To  greatness  we  always  annex  ideas  of  elevation  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  every  European  language,  loftiness  of  situation, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  forms  the  leading 
characteristic  of  greatness ;  to  which  we  are  always  supposed 
to  look  up,  and  not  to  look  down.  Every  epithet  applied  to 
it  seems  to  confirm  the  general  opinion,  that  what  is  low  can- 
not be  truly  great ;  from  the  exalted  sovereign  to  the  kneels 
ing  slave,  or  from  the  lofty  mountain  to  the  humble  vaUey. 
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But  as  greatness  of  character  may  be  distinct  from  great* 
ness  of  dimensions,  so  loftiness  of  character  may  exist  without 
loftiness  of  situation.  The  works  of  art,  however  great  or 
lofty  in  themselves,  can  never  be  truly  so  when  surrounded  by 
the  works  of  nature,  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  com- 
pared :  thus,  the  stupendous  mass  of  ruins  at  Stonehenge  is 
rendered  diminutive  in  appearance  by  the  vast  extent  of 
Salisbury  Plain. 

THE  SHAPE   OF   GROUND. 

The  sur&ce  near  the  house  has  been  so  altered  by  the 
various  works  of  art,  at  different  periods,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  were  the  natural  levels ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  abbey  was  originally  placed  across  the 
valley,  or  near  the  conflux  of  the  two  small  rivulets ;  leaving 
a  space  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  for  the  water  to  take  its 
course  towards  the  west.  As  the  buildings  became  enlarged, 
the  valley  was  lessened,  till  at  length  they  nearly  filled  in  the 
whole  of  the  hollow  between  the  two  hills  [see  fig.  219.]  * 

[FIff.  S19.] 


The  natural  surfisu^  is  the  shaded  line.  That  natural  sur- 
face is  now  altered  to  the  lower  dotted  line  [a] :  the  earth 
had  been  brought,  and  filled  in,  to  the  upper  dotted  line  [6], 
making  a  plane,  or,  rather,  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  towards 
the  windows  of  the  south  firont :  [c  is  the  floor  of  the  principal 
rooms,  and  d  the  floor  of  the  basement  story.]  If  this  was 
done  imder  an  idea  of  giving  a  natural  shape  to  the  groimd^ 
the  principle  was  a  mistaken  one ;  for  had  such  been  the  ori- 
ginal shape,  we  must  suppose  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  in 

•  Verv  Boon  after  I  had  buried  the  lower  itcwy  of  the  house  at  Welbeck 
(aa  described  in  my  volume  of  "Sketches  and  Huits,  &c.")  [see  p.  50],  Mr. 
Holland  began  to  do  the  same  thing  at  Woburn,  but  never  proceeded  mrther 
than  the  south  front 
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which  the  house  had  been  placed ;  but  the  fiict  is,  that,  near  a 
large  houBe,  the  ahiqpe  of  the  j^und  must  be  made  to  aooari 
with  the  building,  since  no  house,  however  hurge  or  small,  caa 
be  erected  without  the  interference  of  art,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  natural  surfi^e  of  the  ground.  We  must,  there- 
fore, study  the  convenience  of  the  mansion,  to  which  the 
ground  about  it  must  be  altered  in  the  way  most  ccmducive 
to  its  uses  and  appearance,  without  fettering  the  plan  by  any 
fimcied  resemblance  of  nature.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  oU. 
magnificent  taste  for  straight  lines,  and  artificial  shapes  of 
ground,  adjoining  to  a  palace,  was  more  consonant  to  true 
taste  and  greatness  of  character,  than  the  sweeping  lines  and 
undulating  sur&ce  of  modem  gardening. 

Such  is  the  convenience  derived  in  the  country,  firom  hav- 
ing the  principal  floor  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  that  I  must 
highly  commend  the  disposition  of  the  summer  apartments  at 
Wobum,  where  the  earth  is  raised  to  give  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  pleasure-ground,  vrithout  descending  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  intention  was  good,  but  the  mode  of  execution 
has  proved  defective ;  and  had  the  same  idea  been  continued 
in  the  north  and  west  fronts  (as  once  proposed),  it  would  have 
be^n  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  house,  wi&out  altering  its 
situation;  because  it  would  have  reduced  it  one  story  in 
height,  a  defect  for  which  even  the  proposed  raising  of  the 
attics  could  never  have  compensated. 

VIEWS   FROM   THE   HOUSE. 

If  the  perfection  of  the  art  consists  in  shewing  beauties 
and  hiding  defects,  it  must  be  previously  asked,  from  what 
point  of  view  any  object  is  to  be  seen?  This  may  be  an- 
swered by  stating,  that  the  leading  features  of  every  place 
must  be  considered  under  the  three  following  heads,  or  points 
of  view: — - 

Firstly.  As  they  appear  from  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Secondly.  As  they  appear  in  the  approaches  to  the  house; 
and 

Thirdly.  As  they  appear  in  the  walks  and  drives. 

Reversing  the  order  in  which  these  are  placed,  I  shall 
begin  by  observing,  that,  in  the  last,  we  are  at  fiill  liberty  to 
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display  good  features^  or  avoid  bad  ones^  by  altering  the  course 
of  the  drives,  &c. 

In  the  approaches  we  may  do  the  same,  yet  under  certain 
restrictions,  because  the  roads  must  lead  to  the  house ;  but  in 
the  prospect  from  the  windows,  we  have  no  choice  of  removing 
the  point  of  view ;  it  is  fixed,  and  must  be  stationary:  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  study  this  with  peculiar  attention,  and  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  objects  most  desirable  to  form  this  per- 
manent scenery,  and  how  other  objects  may  be  introduced,  to 
vary  and  enliven  the  same  landscape,  always  seen  from  the 
same  spot* 

THE  WATER. 

Although  the  large  circular  pond  at  Wobum  was  originally 
made  by  art,  yet  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Cheshire  meer ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  mode  of 
treating  it  the  same. 

There  is  something  so  fascinating  in  the  appearance  of 
water,  that  my  predecessor  (Brown)  thought  it  carried  its 
own  excuse,  however  unnatural  its  situation ;  and,  therefore, 
in  many  places  under  his  direction,  I  have  foimd  water  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  and  have  been  obliged  to  remove  it  into  lower 
groimd,  because  the  deception  was  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
satisfy  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye.  Common  observers  sup* 
pose  that  water  is  usually  found,  and,  therefore,  is  always 
most  natural,  in  the  lowest  ground ;  but  a  moment's  consider- 
ation will  evince  the  error  of  this  supposition.  Lakes  and 
pools  are  generally  in  the  highest  situations  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  without  such  a  provision  in  nature,  the  world 
could  not  be  supplied  with  rivers :  these  have  their  source  in 
the  highest  mountains ;  and,  after  innumerable  checks  to  re- 
tard and  expand  their  waters,  they  gradually  descend  towards 
the  sea. 

If  nature  be  the  model  for  art  in  the  composition  of  land- 
scape, we  must  imitate  her  process  as  well  as  her  effects: 
water,  by  its  own  power  of  gravitation,  seeks  the  lowest 
ground,  and  runs  along  the  valleys.*     If,  in  its  course,  the 

•  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that,  as  action  and  re-action  are 
alike,  and  as  cause  and  effect  often  change  their  situations,  so  valleys  are 
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water  meets  with  any  obstruction^  it  spreads  itself  into  a  lake, 
or  meer^  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  obstruction ; 
and  thus  we  often  see,  in  the  most  picturesque  counties,  a 
series  of  pools  connected  by  chaimels  of  the  rivers  which 
supply  them. 

THE   BASIN. 

The  large  pool,  or  basin,  in  front  of  Wobum  Abbey,  in  its 
present  naked  form,  is  rather  an  object  of  splendour  than  of 
cheerftilness ;  yet  it  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  place, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  without  some  struggle  or 
endeavour  to  make  it  appear  more  natural. 

Could  an  ample  river  be  obtained  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  valley,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
any  effort  of  art  to  produce  it ;  but  the  levels  of  the  valleys 
forbid  the  attempt :  we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  other 
expedients  for  retaining  the  advantage  of  water,  with  the 
least  apparent  interference  of  art.  The  present  head,  or  dam, 
forms  a  complete  circle  of  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
round  which  the  eye  glances  in  a  moment,  meeting  with 
nothing  to  check  its  progress;  and,  from  liie  saloon,  the 
ground  is  seen  to  fall  below  the  surfieu^  of  the  water.  If  a 
tongue  of  land,  or  promontory,  be  formed  on  the  head  by  the 
earth  to  be  taken  from  the  south  front  of  the  house,  two  im- 
provements would  be  carried  on  at  once.  This  promontoiy 
would  disguise  the  dam,  and  the  pool  would  appear  to  be  tlie 
consequence  of  a  stratum  of  rock,  or  other  hard  impenetrable 
soil,  through  which  the  water  could  not  force  its  way. 

The  island,  the  bays,  and  the  channels  described  on  the 

map  and  in  the  drawings,  would  also  contribute  to  improve  the 

t  shape  of  this  pool;  while  the  plantations,  suggested  on  the 

)  head,  would  hide  the  low  ground  beyond  it:  for,  although 

water,  in  nature,  is  really  on  high  ground,  yet,  in  appearance, 

it  fills  the  lowest  place,  because  we  seldom  see  ground  below 

increased  in  depth  by  the  course  of  waters  perpetually  passine  along  them: 
thus,  if  the  water  only  displaces  one  inch  of  soil  in  each  year,  it  will  amount 
to  five  hundred  feet  in  six  thousand  years,  and  this  is  equal  to  the  deeded 
valleys.  In  loose  soils,  the  sides  of  the  hills  will  gradually  wash  down,  and 
form  open  valleys ;  in  hard  sdb,  they  will  bea>me  narrow  valleys :  bat 
ravines  I  suppose  to  be  the  effect  of  sudden  convulsions  from  fire  or  steanit 
-and  not  maoe  by  any  gradual  abrasion  of  the  sorfiice. 
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the  water ;  either  the  descent  is  so  gradual,  or  the  obstruction 
so  boldy  as  to  conceal  the  different  levels,  and  deceive  the* 
sight. 

OF   BRIDGES    AND   VIADUCTS. 

There  are  two  obvious  uses  for  a  bridge ;  the  first  is,  to  pass 
over ;  the  second,  to  pass  under ;  the  first  is  always  necessary, 
the  other  only  occasionally  so,  or  where  the  water  under  the 
bridge  is  navigable ;  yet,  self-e>ddent  as  this  fact  may  appear, 
we  often  observe  bridges  raised  so  high,  as  to  make  the  pas- 
sage over  them  difficult,  when  there  is  no  passage  under  them 
required ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present  lofty  bridge  at 
Wobum.  The  construction  of  bridges  has  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  discussed,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  anything 
new  on  the  subject ;  yet  I  think  such  a  form,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  passing  over,  as  may  unite  strength  with  grace, 
and  use  with  beauty,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  architecture. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  has  led  me  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing short  digression,  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed 
wholly  irrelevant. 

Architecture  has  been  classed  imder  two  different  heads, 
Grecian  and  Gothic ;  the  first  depends  on  perpendicular  pres- 
sure [see  fig.  220],  the  other  on  lateral  pressure  [see  fig.  221"]. 
By  the  laws  of  gravitation,  all  matter  at  rest  keeps  its  place  by 
its  own  weight,  or  tendency  to  press  downwards ;  and  is  only 
to  be  removed  by  superior  force  acting  in  a  different  direction. 
A  perpendicular  rock,  and  a  solid  wall  built  upright,  will 
preserve  their  position  so  long  as  the  substance,  or  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed,  retain  their  power  of 
cohesion;  and  on  this  principle  all  Grecian  architecture  is 
£3unded.  Hence  have  arisen  those  relative  proportions  in  the 
different  orders,  from  the  heaviest  Doric  to  the  most  graceful 
Corinthian,  which,  after  the  experience  of  ages,  were  deemed 
fixed  beyond  the  power  of  improvement ;  and  by  these  pro- 
portions the  distances  of  intercolumniation  are  regukted 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  parts  supporting  and  supported. 

The  arch  was  rather  of  Roman  than  Grecian  invention ; 
and,  when  composed  of  a  semicircle,  its  construction  belongs 
rather  to  perpendicular  than  to  lateral  pressure  ;  but  in  every 
other  arch  (except  the  elliptical  and  the  Catanarean  arch) 
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there  is  &  great  lateral  pressure,  and  this  constitutes  the  bans, 
6r  first  principle,  of  Gothic  architecture ;  to  which  pinnacles 
and  finials,  and  other  parts,  were  added  for  the  purpoee  of 
strength  to  the  abuttals,  althot^h  frequently  mistaken,  and 
ignorantly  copied,  as  if  merely  ornamental. 


Hence  it  is  evident  that  Crothic  architecture  will  admit 
of  lai^r  apertures  than  Grecian ;  and  although  externally 
more  massive,  yet  it  is  internally  more  capacious.  It  b  re- 
quisite that  the  resistance  of  the  sides,  or  abutments,  should 
be  equal  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  arch,  firom  the  most 
massive  bridge  to  the  lightest  roof  of  an  abbey. 

Since  the  discovery  of  those  wonderftil  excavations  in 
India,  of  which  no  date  remains,  hut  which  have  been  lately 
made  known  to  us  by  the  drawings  of  Hodges,  Daniell,  and 
other  artists,  I  have  been  led  to  consider,  that,  besides  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  there  may  be  a  third,  distinct  from 
both,  the  origin  of  which  was  very  different 

Instead  of  erecting  buildings  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  people  who  formed  those  awfiil  wonders  of  antiquity 
began  their  operations  by  cutting  away  the  foundation  of  the 
rock,  to  obtun  room  below,  without  endangering  the  super- 
structure ;  and  tiius,  by  degrees,  the  Indian  architecture  seems 
to  have  grown  to  the  most  beautiiul  forms,  from  the  rudest 
excavations. 

The  use  which  1  wish  to  make  of  this  digresraon,  is,  to 
explain  the  manner  of  passing  the  valley  by  artificial  means, 
where  the  road  does  not  require  a  common  bridge,  but  rather 
a  viaduct,  to  ornament  the  dam  or  mound  of  earth  dirown 
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across  the  valley;  and,  as  this  must  necessarily  cause  some 
obstruction  to  tfae  water,  I  think  it  might  be  made  subservient 
to  the  other  object  in  view — that  of  raising  the  water  to  a 
higher  level,  instead  of  digging  a  deeper  channel ;  thus  pro- 
ducing a  continued  surface  of  water  «n  appearance,  though,  in 
fact,  the  levels  may  be  very  different. 

There  being,  at  present,  no  architectural  form  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  hint  for  such  a 
structure  as  ma;  support  the  road,  and  raise  the  level  of  the 
water,  rather  calling  it  a  viaduct  than  a  bridge  [see  fig.  3S2]. 


APrROAcnr.s. 

As  there  is  no  patt  of  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  at 
Wobum  where  so  much  alteration  seems  necessary  as  in  the 
approaches,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the 
subject,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  errors  so  of^n 
observable  in  this  most  essential  part  of  landscape  gardening. 

I  call  the  approach  the  most  essential,  because  it  is  self- 
evident,  that,  if  there  be  a  house  in  a  park,  there  must  be  a 
road  to  it  through  the  park:  but  the  course  of  the  line 
in  which  that  road  should  be  conducted  has  been  the  source 
of  much  discussion  and  difierence  of  opinion.  Utility  suggests 
that  the  road  should  be  the  shortest  possible :  it  was  for  this 
reason  (I  suppose)  that,  in  former  times,  the  straight  line  was 
adopted,  accompanied  by  rows  of  trees  leading  to  the  &ont 
of  the  house,  which  wax  probably  the  origin  of  avenues. 
4  A 
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The  first  grand  approach  to  Wobum  was  of  this  kind;  but 
experience  having  pointed  out  the  monotony  of  a  long 
avenue,  where  the  house  is  always  seen  in  the  same  point  of 
view,  Le  Notre  boldly  conceived  an  idea,  which  was  realized  at 
Wobum,  at  Wanstead,  and  in  the  front  of  some  other  palaces, 
viz.  to  obstruct  its  course  by  placing  a  large  round  basin, 
or  pond,  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  which  not  only  obliged 
the  road  to  pass  round  it,  but,  by  acting  as  a  mirror,  shewed 
the  house  doubled  in  its  reflection  on  the  surface,  and  thus 
increased  the  importance  of  its  architecture.  Such  an  expe- 
dient is  beneath  the  dignity  of  art,  which  should  display  her 
works  naturally,  and  without  puerile  ostentation.  The 
straight  line  in  front  of  a  house  might  be  the  shortest  from 
the  house  to  the  road  at  one  particular  spot ;  but,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  approaches  are  generally  necessary  from 
oblique  points,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  seldom  be  brought, 
with  propriety,  to  one  immediately  in  front. 


Those  who  come  from  a  or  b  [in  fig.  S23],  will  not  find 
c  the  nearest  line  to  the  house  :  this  is  sufiicient  to  shew  the 
mistake  of  some  persons,  who,  in  all  cases,  contend  for  the  old 
style  of  approaches  by  an  avenue  in  front. 

When  the  oblique  line  was  adopted,  and  a  road  brought 
through  the  park,  instead  of  taking  a  straight  line,  it  was 
discovered  that,  with  very  little  deviation,  some  interesting 
parts  of  the  scenery  might  be  shewn  in  the  approach ;  and,  by 
degrees,  its  first  object,  that  of  being  the  nearest  way  to  the 
house,  was  changed  into  that  of  being  the  most  beautifiiL 
Hence  have  arisen  all  the  absurdities  of  circuitous  approaches, 
so  aptly  ridiculed  by  a  modem  poet,  in  describing  improvers, 
who 

"  lead  us  many  a  tedious  round 


To  shew  th'  extent  of  their  employer's  ground.*' 
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APPROACH    FROM    LONDON. 

Having  marked  on  the  grounil,  and  also  on  the  map,  the 
general  line,  it  is  less  necessary  to  describe  it ;  but,  as  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  present  and  proposed 
lines,  it  may  be  proper  to  assign  reasons  for  the  alteration. 

The  present  approach  enters  through  a  part  of  the  park, 
which  can  be  made  interesttng  only  by  plauUng  all  the  ground 
that  has  been  unfortunately  cleared  of  wood ;  and  when  the 
road  enters  that  part  of  the  park,  where  a  few  large  trees 
have  been  left,  we  perceive  that  they  are  too  distant  from  each 
other,  and  in  an  unhealthy  state,  from  the  grove  having  been 
too  hastily  thinned.  But  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  this 
approach  are  the  unfivvourable  circumstances  under  which  the 
house  is  first  shewn.     The  first  sketch  [fig.  2^1  is  a  correct 


portrait  of  this  scene ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  representing 
a  view  down  hill,  the  drawing  does  not  shew  the  house  so  low 
as  it  appears  in  reality:  it  serves,  however,  to  describe  the 
following  objections,  exclusive  of  that  which  gives  a  bad  first 
impression  of  the  place,  &om  shewing  it  below  the  eye. 

First.   Part  only  of  the  south  firont  is  visible,  which  gives 
an  idea  of  its  being  a  small  house. 
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Secondly.  The  house  is  not  backed  by  wood,  but  opposed 
to  the  lavra,  which  does  not  form  a  sufficient  contrast  to  re- 
lieve it. 

Thirdly,  'ilie  distant  view,  though  extensive,  is  not 
appropriate ;  it  is  evidently  beyond  the  toundary  of  the  park, 
aud  may  be  as  well  seen  from  many  parts  of  the  public  road. 

Fourthly.  The  road  parses  along  the  side  of  a  sunk  fence, 
and  destroys  all  privacy  in  the  south  apartments,  which  are 
exposed  to  every  person  coming  to  the  house. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly.  The  immediate  and  sharp  descent  near 
the  house,  increases  the  first  impression  made  by  its  apparently 
low  situation.  , 

The  first  effect  of  the  house,  in  the  proposed  approach,  la 
represented  in   the  second  sketch   [fig.  225J :   after  passing 


[Fil.m.    Appn~«iuWiibimAH>qi,ulihutHa>ll«4.] 

along  the  great  glade,  which  is  terminated  by  the  island  in 
Drakelow-pond,  and  which,  from  its  length,  and  the  size  of 
the  trees,  is  very  magnificent,  the  road  winds  among  some 
large  oaks,  betwixt  whose  lofty  stems  the  house  first  appears, 
partially  exciting  the  attention,  dll,  on  our  quitting  the  grove, 
it  is  at  once  displayed  to  us  in  all  the  pomp  of  greatness, 
blended  with  the  intricacy  of  picturesque  irregularity.  It  has 
no  longer  the  efiect  of  a  solitary  and  inconsiderable  edifice. 
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but  a  palace,  of  depth  proportioned  to  its  front,  and  accom- 
panied by  all  the  cupolas,  and  domes,  and  more  elevated  parts 
of  those  attendant  buildings  and  offices,  which  it  has  become 
the  false  taste  of  modem  times  to  hide  by  plantations.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  whole  seems  embosomed  in  a  magnificent 
wood,  and,  as  seen  across  the  valley,  it  appears  elevated  and 
not  depressed,  while  its  apparent  quantity  marks  its  character 
as  a  ducal  palace* 

THE    PLEASURE-GROUND. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  what  is  called  modem 
English  gardening  seldom  includes  the  useful  garden,  and  the 
name  of  the  ornamental  garden  has  been  changed  into  pleasure- 
grotmd.  But  it  is  not  the  name  only  that  has  been  changed ; 
the  character  of  a  garden  is  now  lost  in  that  of  the  sur- 
roimding  park ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  map  that  they  can  be 
distinguished,  while  an  invisible  fence  makes  the  separation 
between  the  lawn  fed  by  cattle,  and  the  lawn  kept  by  the 
roller  and  the  scythe.  Although  these  lawns  are  actually 
divided  by  a  barrier  as  impassable  as  the  ancient  garden  wallj 
yet  they  are,  apparently,  united  in  the  same  landscape,  and 


-"  wrapt  all  o'er  in  everlasting  green, 


Make  one  dull,  vapid,  smooth,  and  tranquil  scene." 

R.  P.  Knight. 

The  gardens,  or  pleasure-grounds,  near  a  house,  may  be 
consider^  as  so  many  different  apartments  belonging  to  its 
state,  its  comfort,  and  its  pleasure.  The  magnificence  of  the 
house  depends  on  the  number,  as  well  as  the  size  of  its  rooms ; 
and  the  similitude  between  the  house  and  the  garden  may  be 
justly  extended  to  the  mode  of  decoration.  A  large  lawn, 
like  a  large  room,  when  unfurnished,  displeases  more  than  a 
small  one:  if  only  in  part,  or  meanly  furnished,  we  shall 
soon  leave  it  with  disgust,  whether  it  be  a  room  covered  with 
the  finest  green  baize,  or  a  lawn  kept  with  the  most  exquisite 
verdure ;  we  look  for  carpets  in  one,  and  flowers  in  the  other. 
If,  in  its  unfurnished  state,  there  chance  to  be  a  looking-glass 
without  a  frame,  it  can  only  reflect  the  bare  walls ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  pool  of  water,  without  surrounding  plantations, 
or  other  features,  reflects  only  the  nakedness  of  the  scene. 
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This  similitude  might  be  extended  to  all  the  articles  of 
fumiture,  for  use  or  ornament,  required  in  an  apartment,  com- 
paring them  with  the  seats,  and  buildings,  and  sculpture, 
appropriate  to  a  garden. 

Thus,  the  pleasure^oimd  at  Wobum  requires  to  be  en- 
riched and  furnished  like  its  palace,  where  good  taste  is  every- 
where conspicuous* 

It  is  not  by  the  breadth  or  length  of  the  walk  that  great- 
ness of  character  in  garden  scenery  can  ever  be  supported ;  it 
is  rather  by  its  diversity,  and  the  succession  of  interesting 
objects.  In  this  part  of  a  great  place,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
tract pleasure  from  variety^  from  contrast,  and  even  from 
novelty  f  without  endangering  the  character  of  greatness, 

THE   GARDEN. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  almost  every  mansion  in 
the  kingdom  had  its  garden,  surrounded  by  walls,  in  the  fix)nt 
of  the  house.  To  improve  the  landscape  frx)m  the  windows. 
Brown  was  obliged  to  remove  those  gardens ;  and  not  always 
being  able  to  place  them  near  the  house,  they  were  sometimes 
removed  to  a  distance.  This  inconvenient  part  of  his  system 
has  been  most  implicitly  copied  by  his  followers ;  although  I 
observe  that  at  Croome,  and  some  other  places  where  he  found 
it  practicable,  he  attached  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  offices 
and  stables,  &c.  behind  the  mansion,  surrounding  the  whole 
with  a  shrubbery ;  and,  indeed,  such  an  arrangement  is  most 
natural  and  commodious.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  garden  for  its  produce,  and  between  the 
stables  and  the  garden  for  its  manure,  is  so  obvious,  that  every 
one  must  see  the  propriety  of  bringing  them  as  nearly  together 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  views  from  the  house :  yet  we 
find  in  many  large  parks,  that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
brought  from  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  all  the  care  and 
trouble  of  packing  for  much  longer  carriage ;  while  the  park 
is  continually  cut  up  by  dung  carts  passing  from  the  stables  to 
the  distant  gardens.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added, 
that  the  kitchen-garden,  even  without  hot-houses,  is  a  different 
climate;  there  are  many  days  in  winter  when  a  warm,  dry, 
but  secluded  walk,  under  the  shelter  of  an  east  or  north  wall. 
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would  be  preferred  to  the  moat  beautiful  but  exposed  land- 
scape ;  and  in  the  spring,  when 


on  the  south  border  of  a  walled  garden  some  earlj  flowers 
and  vegetables  may  cheer  the  sight,  although  every  plant  is 
elsewhere  pinched  with  the  north-east  winds,  peculiar  to  our 
climate,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 

"Winter,  Btill  ling'ring  an  the  verge  of  apring. 
Retires  reluctant,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
Looki  back,  while  at  bis  keen  and  cbilliog  breath 
Fair  Flora  lickena." 

StIL  LINO  FLEET. 

The  disposition  of  the  gardens  at  Wobum  has  now  been 
so  iar  completed,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe 
their  details,  because  the  several  objects  may  be  viewed  on 
the  spot ;  but  I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  heads  under  which 
they  have  been  classed. 

The  corridor,  or  covered-way,  by  which  a  sheltered  com- 
munication is  given  from  the  house  to  the  stables,  conser- 
vatory, flower-houses,  tennis-court,  riding-house,  chinese-daiiy 
game-larder,  &c. 

The  dressed  or  architectural  pleasure-ground,  separated 


from  the  menagerie  by  the  door  [which,  on  the  one  side,  fig. 
226,  enters  from  the  pleasure-ground,  as]  represented  in  the 
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annexed  sketch  [fig.  3^5  and,  on  the  other,  opens  to  a  rustic 
pavilion  as  in  fig.  227]. 


The  forcing-garden  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but,  as  a 
object  of  winter  comfort,  a  sketch  [fig.  228]  is  subjoined. 


The  Chinese  buildings  were  proposed  to  be  decorated  by 
en  assemblage  of  Chinese  plants,  such  as  the  hydrangea,  au- 
cuba,  and  camellia  Japonica. 

An  American  garden  was  also  proposed;  and,  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  a  botanical  arrangement  of  all  the  grasses  forms 
an  interesting  circumstance. 

The  variety  of  pheasants  and  aquatic  fowls  in  the  mena- 
gerie creates  new  features  in  this  collection  of  difiTercnt  scenery. 
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THE   FORCING   QARDBN. 

If  the  espalier  fruit  and  common  vegetables  were  provided 
for  elsewhere,  one  acre  of  walled  garden  woidd  be  equivalent 
to  eight  or  ten  acres  in  the  common  mode  of  disposing  kitchen- 
gardens.  The  walls  shoidd  be  placed  at  such  distance  from 
each  other,  as  to  admit  of  a  walk  near  the  trees,  and  of  a  bor- 
der for  early  vegetables  between  the  walk  and  the  part  shaded 
by  the  next  waU ;  on  which  a  hedge  of  laurel  and  lauristinus, 
or  even  rhododendrons,  might  be  planted. 

The  upper  part  of  this  garden  might  be  appropriated  to 
every  species  of  forcing :  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  ornament 
the  mean,  slanting  roof  of  a  hot-house,  yet,  when  all  other 
vegetation  is  destroyed  by  cold,  we  may  occasionally  enjoy 
the  sight  of  plants  protected  by  art,  without  disgust  at  the 
means  by  which  they  are  protected. 

THE   PARK. 

So  natural  is  the  partiality  for  extent  or  greatness  of  di- 
mensions, that  I  have  constantly  been  asked.  How  large  is  such 
a  park  7  or.  How  many  miles  is  it  rotmd  ?  And  since  I  visited 
Wobum,  everybody  talks  to  me  concerning  the  length  of  the 
park-wall.  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  do  not  estimate  places 
by  measurement ;  and  that  I  never  go  round  the  extremity  of 
a  place  to  form  an  idea  of  its  beauty.  With  respect  to  the 
boundary,  whether  it  be  a  wall  or  a  pale,  my  business  is  to 
hide  it,  and  not  to  lead  a  drive  so  near  as  to  display  it. 

In  this  instance,  the  feushion  of  drives  has,  like  all  other 
feshions,  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  ancient 
drive  was  in  an  avenue,  through  the  middle  of  a  park ;  the 
modem  drive  avoids  the  middle,  and  skirts  rotmd  its  border ; 
and  although  two-thirds  of  the  places  I  have  visited,  and 
to  which  I  have  suggested  improvements,  are  surrounded  by  a 
belt  and  a  drive,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  protest 
against  that  sort  of  modern  belt  by  which  Mr.  Brown's  fol- 
lowers have  brought  disgrace  on  the  genius  and  good  taste  of 
their  master. 

THE    DRIVES. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  drives  at  Wobum,  I  shall  endeavour 

4  B 
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to  trace  the  progress  of  fajshion  in  planting  ;*  by  which  I  mean 
the  various  systems  adopted  at  different  periods  for  making 
trees  artificial  ornaments.  The  first  was,  doubtless,  that  of 
planting  them  in  a  single  row  at  equal  distances  [fig.  229,  a]; 
and  this  prevailed  in  the  gardens  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  next  step  was  in  doubling  these  straight  rows  [fig. 
229,  o],  to  form  shady  walks ;  but  fashion,  not  content  with 
the  simplicity  of  such  an  avenue  of  trees  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  invented  the  quincimx  [fig.  229,  6],  by 
which  those  straight  lines  were  multiplied  in  three  different 
directions. 

As  the  eagerness  of  adopting  this  fashion  could  not  always 
wait  the  tedious  growth  of  trees,  where  old  woods  existed 
they  were  cut  through  in  straight  lines  and  vistas,  and  in 
form  of  stars  [c],  and  pates  cToie  [goose  feet,  d],  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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Fashion,  tired  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  straight  lines,  was 
then  driven  to  adopt  something  new:  yet,  still  acting  by 
geometrical  rules,  it  changed  to  regular  forms  of  circles  and 

[*  Several  passages  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  Frafmenty  Mr. 
Repton  had  ab^ady  given  in  his  **  Inquiry/'  &c.  (see  p.  332) ;  but,  as  they 
are  here  illustrated  by  engravings,  we  have  retained  them.     J.  C.  L.] 
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curves,  in  wliich  the  trees  were  always  placed  at  eqiial  dis- 
tances [fig.  230,  e].  This  introduced,  also,  the  serpentine 
avenue  for  a  road  [fig.  230,  /],  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in 
the  approach  from  Bedford  to  Wobum  Abbey,  which  is  not 
tmpleasing. 

iVig.  «0.) 
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The  next  bold  effort  of  fashion,  was  that  of  departing  from 
the  equi-distant  spaces,  and  trees  were  planted  in  patches  of 
clumps,  square  [fig.  231,  ^r]  or  round  [A],  alternately  shewing 
and  hiding  the  view  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  and  where  no 
view  was  required,  a  screen,  or  double  row  of  trees,  entirely 
shut  out  one  side  [«],  while,  in  the  other,  the  view  was 
occasionally  admitted,  but  still  at  regular  intervals.  This 
prevails  in  the  drives  at  Wobum. 


[FIff.  331.] 
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A  belt  should  consist  of  wood,  through  which  a  road  may 
wind  to  various  points  of  view  [fig.  232 :  a,  a,  views  into  the 
park;  ft,  a  view  out  of  the  park  to  the  open  country];  or 
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scenery  may  be  shewn  tinder  various  circumstances  of  fore- 
ground; but  a  drive  should  only  be  among  the  trees,  and 
imder  the  shade  of  their  branches ;  especiaUy  where  a  few  large 
old  trees  may  help  to  vary  the  sameness  of  a  plantation 
uniformly  consisting  of  young  saplings* 


[Fig.jsa.! 


miiiiiH 


Very  different  from  this  is  the  drive  too  often  adopted, 
which  is  an  open  drive,  so  wide  that  it  never  goes  near  the 
trees,  and  which  admits  such  a  current  of  air,  that  the  front 
trees  are  generally  the  worst  in  the  plantation  [fig.  233]. 
Add  to  this,  that  two  narrow  slips  of  plantation  will  neither 
grow  so  well,  nor  be  such  effectual  harbours  for  game,  as 
deeper  masses  ;  especially  where  the  game  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  drive  betwixt  them.  The  belt  may  be  useful  as 
a  screen ;  but,  unless  very  deep,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a 
drive ;  at  least  till  after  the  trees  have  acquired  their  growth, 
when  a  drive  may  be  cut  through  the  wood  to  advantage  [see 
fig.  28S]. 


It  is  not  only  the  line  of  the  modem  belt  and  drive  that  is 
objectionable,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  plantation  is 
made,  by  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  every  kind  of  trees, 
particularly  firs  and  larches. 

All  variety  is  lost,  and  all  contrast  destroyed,  by  different 
genera ;  by  the  recurrence  and  monotony  of  the  same  mixture 
of  trees  of  all  the  different  kinds.     And  here  I  must  not  omit 
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my  fiill  tribute  of  applause  to  that  part   of  the  drive,  at 
Wobum,  in  which  evergreens  alone  prevail :  it  is  a  circum- 
stance of  grandeur,  of  variety,  of  novelty,  and,  I  may  add,  of  - 
winter  comfort,  that  I  never  saw  adopted  in  any  other  place 
on  so  magnificent  a  scale. 

The  contrast  of  passing  from  a  wood  of  deciduous  trees 
to  a  wood  of  evergreens,  must  be  felt  by  the  most  heedless 
observer ;  and  the  same  sort  of  pleasure,  though  in  a  weaker 
degree,  would  be  felt  in  the  course  of  a  drive,  if  the  trees  of 
different  kinds  were  collected  in  small  groups  or  masses  by 
themselves,  instead  of  being  blended  indiscriminately.  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  separate  groves,  or  woods,  of  different  trees, 
although  that  has  its  beauty ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  drive,  to 
let  oak  prevail  in  some  places,  beech  in  others,  birch  in  a  third, 
and,  in  some  parts,  to  encourage  such  masses  of  thorns,  hazels, 
and  maple,  or  other  brushwood  of  low  growth,  as  might  best 
imitate  the  thickets  of  a  forest. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  any  system  of  planting, 
which  may  ultimately  be  useful  to  this  purpose.  Time,  neg- 
lect, and  accident,  will  often  produce  unexpected  beauties. 
The  gardener,  or  nurseryman,  makes  his  holes  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  generaUy  in  straight  rows ;  he  then  fills  them  with 
plants,  and  carefully  avoids  putting  two  of  the  same  sort  near 
each  other ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  make  him  put  two  trees  into 
the  same  hole;  he  considers  them  as  cabbages  or  tumips> 
which  wiU  rob  each  other's  growth,  unless  placed  at  equal 
distances :  yet,  in  forests,  we  most  admire  those  double  trees, 
or  thick  clusters,  whose  stems  seem  to  rise  from  the  same  root, 
and  these  should  be  our  models  in  ornamental  planting. 


FRAGMENT  XXIX. 

COMCERNINO  THE  LUXURIES  OF  A  GARDEN. 

The  fruit  or  kitchen-garden,  as  it  is  generally  cultivated*, 
is  little  better  than  a  ploughed  field,  where  crops  are  sown  in 
drills;  for  this  reason,  it  has  frequently,  by  Brown,  and 
always  by  his  followers,  been  banished  to  a  distance,  where  it 
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might  no  longer  be  an  unsightly  object.  I  have  occasionally 
found  gardens  so  placed,  at  two  miles  from  the  houj^e,  and, 
consequently,  the  choice  firuits  are  removed  with  as  much  care 
and  trouble,  in  the  package  and  conveyance,  as  if  they  came 
from  Brentford  to  Covent  Garden  market.*  What  I  have  to 
insert  in  this  Fragment  is  not  the  result  of  any  single  report, 
but  is  collected  from  various  hints,  thrown  out  at  different 
places,  for  the  rational  improvement  of  a  useful  garden,  shew- 
ing how  it  may  be  rendered  ornamental ;  for,  though  I  have 
elsewhere  asserted  that  a  ferme  ome  is  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage, yet  a  jardin  omS  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting luxuries  of  a  country  residence :  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways ;  the  most  simple,  and  that  which 
I  have  successfully  adopted  in  several  villas  near  London,  has 
been  to  surround  with  a  border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  three 
or  four  areas  of  different  dimensions,  from  an  eighth  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  garden  ground ;  to  raise  crops  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  perfectly  hid  from  the  lawn  and  walks  by  the 
surrounding  screen  of  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens; 
which,  in  some  cases,  will  even  hide  dwarf  walls,  and  pits  and 
frames  for  forcing  early  fruits.  By  this  means,  the  lawn  of 
pleasure-ground  may  be  varied  in  its  shapes,  and  the  quantity 
of  mowing  curtailed :  and,  if  we  choose  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  masses  which  serve  to  diversify  the  landscape,  we  find 
new  objects  to  amuse  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste,  at  the  time 
those  fruits  are  ripe,  which  are  most  delicious  when  gathered 
by  our  own  hands. 

The  interior  fence  of  these  patches  may  be  of  hoUy, 
roses,  gooseberries,  or  barberries;  serving  to  increase  the 
mass  of  screen,  and  to  protect  the  produce  of  the  garden* 
This  may  be  perfectly  applicable  to  places  on  a  small  scale ; 
but,  in  large  establishments,  where  one  garden  of  several  acres 
may  be  preferred,  that  garden  should,  if  possible,  be  con- 
tiguous to  the  mansion,  and  a  wood,  or  screen  of  shrubs,  should 
envelop  the  whole,  as  it  is  described  on  the  map  of  Cobham 
Hall  [fig.  161,  p.  4«0]. 

If  a  kitchen-garden  consists  of  such  unsightly  crops  as  we 

*  I  have  noticed  this  error  in  the  extract  from  the  Report  of  Wobom 
Ahhey. 
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see  in  a  common  gardener's  ground^  there  will  be  little  in- 
ducement to  make  it  one  of  the  visible  appendages  of  a 
place ;  but  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  highly  ornamental; 
and,  from  its  sheltering  walls,  it  may  always  be  considered  as 
a  winter  garden,  when  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  will 
invite  even  the  invalid  to  brave  the  rigours  of  the  season. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  observe,  how  many  joys,  and 
comforts,  and  luxuries  may  be  preserved,  beyond  that  period 
of  life  when  youth  and  health  require  no  special  indulgences* 
Having  so  long  dedicated  the  active  part  of  my  professional 
career  to  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery  for  others, 
my  own  infirmities  have  lately  taught  me  how  tlie  solace  of 
garden  scenery  and  garden  delights  may  be  extended  a  little 
further,  when  the  power  of  walking  fiEiils,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  decrepid  age  to  reach  the  ground  to 
gather  fruits,  or  to  pluck,  and  smell,  and  admire  those  humble 
flowers  which  grow  near  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  locomotion  may  be  supplied  by  the  Bath  chair 
with  wheels;  but,  if  these  are  to  grind  along  a  gravel-walk, 
the  shaking  and  rattling  soon  become  intolerable  to  an  in- 
valid, and,  therefore,  glades  of  fine  mown  turf,  or  broad  verges 
of  grass,  should  be  provided,  as  means  of  avoiding  the 
gravel ;  and  such  grass  communications  may  be  so  made,  as  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  scenery,  by  varying  its  features ; 
for,  although  a  gravel-walk  must  have  its  two  sides  parallel, 
or  nearly  so,  yet  a  grass-walk  should  never  be  of  any  uniform 
breadth;  it  should  rather  vary  in  its  outline,  sometimes 
flowing  among  shrubs,  sometimes  under  trees,  as  in  the 
chequered  shade  of  an  open  grove ;  and  sometimes  in  one 
ample  green  mall,  or  terrace,  commanding  a  distant  prospect, . 
a  pleasing  landscape,  or  even  the  curious  though  confined 
combination  of  rare  exotic  trees,  within  the  sheltered  bound- 
ary of  the  pleasiire-ground.  All  these  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  cripple,  with  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  satisfeu^tion  from 
bis  wheeling-chair,  or  from  a  garden-seat,  than  by  those  who 
can  encounter  the  fields  of  the  farm,  or  the  hatmts  of  the 
forest ;  caring  very  little  for  the  luxuries  of  a  garden,  as 
felt  under  the  painfrd  pressure  of  infirmity.  These  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  fruit-garden,  the  fiower-garden, 
or  the  pleasure-ground:   they  should  all  be  accessible  to  a 
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garden-chair  on  wheels,  and  all  should  be  provided  with 
ample  grass-walks,  to  avoid  the  oflTensive  noise  of  graveL 

Let  us  now  consider  the  garden  for  use,  rather  than  for 
beauty,  and  we  shall  find  that  these  two  objects  are  by  no 
means  incompatible.  The  walks  of  a  kitchen-garden  are  apt 
to  be  uncomfortably  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  during  the 
summer  and  autumn :  this  may  be  corrected  by  training  the 
firuit-trees  of  espaliers  on  hoops  over  the  walks,  to  make 
shady  alleys ;  or  covered  berceaux,  from  whence  the  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  seen  hanging  within  our  reach;  and 
grapes  so  trained  will  sometimes  ripen  without  artificial 
heat.  These  trellis  arcades  may  be  straight  or  curved,  and 
the  walks  may  be  of  gravel  or  grass,  surrounding  and  en- 
closing those  quarters  for  garden  crops,  which,  if  well 
managed,  will  be  scarcely  visible  from  the  walks;  and  a 
screen  of  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  asparagus 
beds,  surrounding  these,  will  make  a  cheerful  bUnd  during 
great  part  of  the  summer  months. 

If  the  garden  happens  to  be  situated  on  ground  hanging 
to  the  south,  it  should  be  formed  into  terraces  one  above  the 
other ;  and  this  is  particularly  appUcable  to  strawberries, 
which  may  then  be  gathered  without  stooping:  indeed  the 
same  expedient  may  be  used  artificially,  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  flat,  as  represented  in  the  vignette  [fig.  S34]  to  this 
Fragment.  Strawberry-beds  may  be  thus  made :  confine  the 
earth  at  bottom  by  a  brick  wall  about  two  feet  high,  then 
slope  the  mould  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  bricks  or  tiles,  leaving  the  spaces  betwixt  for 
the  roots  of  the  strawberry  plants.  On  the  summit,  a  chan- 
nel, or  trough,  is  left  open  in  the  bricks  to  receive  water, 
either  from  showers  or  from  the  watering-pot :  the  moisture 
is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  without  injuring  the 
fruit,  which  is,  by  this  means,  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  a  little 
forwarded  by  the  refiection  of  the  heated  bricks :  these 
should  be  occasionally  secured  by  mortar,  to  keep  them  in 
their  places.  Such  a  raised  bed,  when  covered  with  straw- 
berries, either  in  blossom  or  in  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  garden  luxuries;  and  even  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay,  it  has  been  observed,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's 
works,  that  a  most  gratefrd  fragrance  is  produced. 
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This  aame  sort  of  raised  bed  may  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  in  a  flower-garden,  where  its  form 
may  be  irre^ar,  oval,  triangular,  octagon,  or  any  other 
shape,  to  raise  such  diminutive  flowers  as  cannot  be  seen 
without  being  brought  nearer  to  the  eye.  The  ledges,  or 
shelves,  may  be  receptacles  for  ornamental  rases,  or  Maltese 
flower-pots ;  and  the  lower  wall  may  be  covered  vrith  jessa- 
mine, periwinkle,  or  such  plants  as  require  a  little  support ; 
while  the  upper  parts  may  contain  fossils,  with  rock  plants 
growing  amongst  the  stones,  and  falling  in  festoons  over 
them.  The  vignette  [%.  234]  only  describes  a  bed  of  straw- 
berries.    Near  the  end  of  the  bed,  a  hint  is  ^ven  ortrainitig 


gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  to  a  certain  height,  to  bear  tlieir 
fruit  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  and  at  a  more  convenient 
height  for  full-grown  persons.  In  the  gardens  of  Holland, 
where  such  fruits  are  raised  in  great  perfection,  every  bush, 
as  well  OS  every  espalier,  is  trained  by  hoops,  so  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  cups,  or  basins,  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  into  the 
iuterior,  and  ripen  the  fruit.  Such  attention  gives  great 
neatness  to  a  garden,  which  ought  always  to  appear  trim  and 
artificial. 

The  mass  of  mankind  may  be  so  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  garden,  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  enjoy  its 
choicest  luxuries.     There  are  many  who  would  not  know  the 
difference  betwixt  a  peach  gathered  and  one  that  had  fallen 
4c 
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from  the  tree ;  or  betwixt  the  strawberries  plucked  from  the 
bed^.  and  those  brought  from  a  fruit-shop,  perhaps,  gathered 
with  unwashed  hands  the  day  before. 

Of  all  the  places  which  I  have  ever  seen,  where  perfect 
attention  was  given  to  the  fruit,  I  was  most  struck  with  Wool- 
laton,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Middleton :  the  grapes 
were  always  gathered  with  a  portion  of  the  stalk  and  leaves ; 
and  the  bloom  of  the  plums,  and  other  fruit,  was  preserved 
from  the  touch  of  fingers,  by  being  cut  from  the  trees,  and 
dropped  into  the  baskets  in  which  they  were  brought  to  table. 
The  gooseberries  and  currants,  as  well  as  the  grapes,  were  so 
trained,  as  to  admit  branches,  loaded  with  fruit  and  leaves,  to 
be  cut  off,  and  fastened  to  stands,  with  iron  or  wooden  hoops, 
or  led  in  gracefrd  festoons  round  the  dessert,  and  intermixed 
with  bouquets  of  sweet-smelling  flowers.  This  may  truly  be 
called  enjoying  the  luxxiry  of  a  garden. 


FRAGMENT  XXX. 

CONCERNING   ENTRANCE   LODGES   AND   COTTAGES. 

Various  expedients  have  been  suggested,  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  a  place  vdth  importance.  A  villa,  with  a  few 
acres,  or  a  park,  with  an  extensive  domain,  must  now  be 
at  some  distance  from  the  high  road,  in  compliance  with  the 
modem  custom  of  placing  the  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
grounds.  In  such  situations,  the  utility  of  an  entrance-lodge, 
or  cottage,  is  too  evident  to  require  discussing,  but  its  cha- 
racter may  be  worth  some  consideration. 

The  entrance  to  a  place  is  generally  best  marked  at  any 
branching  off  from  a  public  road ;  and,  where  the  boundary  of 
a  park  is  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  the  entrance  a 
kind  of  private  cross-road,  a  mere  cottage  may,  perhaps,  be 
sufficient,  of  any  style  of  architecture,  ii^ithout  reference  to 
the  style  of  the  house,  and  a  proper  gate  will  distinguish  it  as 
an  entrance  to  a  place.  But,  where  the  gate  immediately 
opens  into  a  park,  strongly  m£u*ked,  and  bounded  by  a  wall,  or 
park-paling,  a  lodge  seems  more  appropriate  than  a  cottage : 
that  it  should  partake  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  man- 
sion, seems  also  to  be  required  by  the  law$  of  unity  of  dengn^ 
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wliich  good  taste  adopts  in  every  art  If  the  arcIiitectuTe  of 
the  house  be  Grecian,  the  style  of  the  lodge  should  be  the 
same ;  as  in  the  design  for  a  lodge  at  Wii^erworth  House, 
page  466,  and  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  ^5],  for  the  entrance 


to  Longnor,  where  the  house  is  OotHc.  It  ma;  be  objected, 
that  the  Gothic  cottage  bears  no  reference  to  Woburn  Abbey: 
hut  that  is  not  an  entrauce  lodge ;  it  is  a  cottage  near  a  gate 
into  a  wood,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  irom  the  house- 
To  mark  the  entrance  to  Cobham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Damley,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
style  and  character  of  the  house  proposed  to  be  adopted 
in  the  lodge  is  not  the  modem  Gothic  style,  with  sharp- 
pointed  windows,  and  a  flat  slate  roof  just  rising  over  the 
battlements,  but  that  wliich  is  distinguished  by  massive 
■quare-headed  windows,  with  pinnacles,  mouldings,  gables, 
escutcheons,  and  the  lofty  enriched  chimneys  of  former  days, 
as  shewn  [in  fig.  236]. 

To  a  modem  cottage,  or  lodge,  of  Grecian  architecture, 
the  gate  may  either  be  a  light  wooden  one,  between  two  posts, 
or  iron  folding  gates,  with  brick  or  stone  piers,  and  it  may  be 
of  any  &nciful  design.  But,  if  the  entrance  to  a  place  be 
marked  by  a  respectable  Gothic  lodge,  or  a  correct  Gothic 
cottage,  the  gate  itself,  and  even  the  gate-posts,  should  also 
be  of  the  same  correct  s^le  of  architecture.    I  do  not  mean 
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the  flimsy  light  deal  Gothic  gate,  frittered  with  little  pointed 
arches,  like  a  show-hox,  hut  the  heavy  strong  oak  gate,  with 
masrive  hinges,  and  occasionally  ornamented  with,^eur-^<^. 


and  iron  spikes :  it  should  appear  to  have  been  consbmcted  at 
the  same  period  in  which  the  lodge  itself  b  supposed  to  hare 
been  built. 

Among  the  various  designs  for  the  entrance  into  a  park, 
that  of  an  archway  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  those  ancient 
specimens  which  may  still  be  found  near  collies  and  tnaoor- 
houses,  and  in  the  remains  of  monastic  buildings;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  such  lofty  arches  are  only  found 
when  joined  on  each  side  by  high  walls,  ot  attached  to  buildings 
surrounding  a  court-yard.  When  a  lofiy  archway  is  seen 
rising  up  in  the  mr,  being  placed  at  the  boundary  of  a  park, 
and  having  only  a  low  paling  on  each  side,  it  is  out  of  cha- 
racter, and,  in  fact,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  mere  eye-trap, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  high  gate,  or  stile,  by  the  ude 
of  a  gap  in  the  hedge. 

The  same  observation  respecting  the  archway,  may  also 
serve  for  the  gatehouse ;  that  is,  a  covered  way,  with  a  room 
over  it  (which  room,  in  monastic  buildings,  was  called  the 
tcriptorium).  These  gatehouses  are  more  appropriate  to  the 
court-yards  of  the  mansions,  as  at  Knowle,  Penshurat, 
Hampton-Court,  &c.,  theu  as  entrances  to  a  park.  In  general. 
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they  had  large  massive  dose  folding-doors,  and,  sometimes,  a 
small  door,  or  postern,  inserted  in  one  of  the  folds  for  foot- 
passengers  ;  and,  sometimes,  a  single  door-way  separated  from 
the  carriage-way,  as  in  the  gates  of  cathedrals,  monasteries, 
colleges,  &c.  But,  with  these  the  modem  spruce  iron  gates 
will  be  deemed  out  of  character  by  all  those  who  have  made 
the  antiquities  of  the  country  their  study,  or  who  consider 
unity  and  congniity  of  design  amongst  the  first  principles 
of  good  taste. 

By  J.  A.  R. 
FRAGMENT  XXXI. 

OF  WATER  FENCES. 

It  often  happens  that  a  piece  of  water,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  forms  the  boundary  of  a  pleasure-ground  near  a 
house,  and  makes  an  obvious  line  of  separation  betwixt  th'^ 
dressed  or  mown  lawn  and  the  park,  or  ground  fed  by  cattle. 
But  water  is  not  a  sufficient  fence  on  all  occasions ;  for,  unless 
very  deep,  they  will  wade  through  it,  and,  however  deep,  deer 
will  swim  across.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Wobum  and  Long- 
leate,  a  wall  has  been  built  of  sufficient  depth  below  the 
water-sur&ce,  to  prevent  animals  from  making  good  their 
landing :  but  in  the  winter  this  is  no  fence ;  and,  while  the 
ice  remains,  they  must  be  either  kept  out  by  a  temporary  line 
of  hurdles,  or  driven  away  into  a  different  part  of  the  park ; 
otherwise,  in  one  fatal  night,  a  herd  of  deer,  or  a  drove  of 
bullocks,  will  destroy  the  produce  of  years  in  a  shrubbery, 
pleasure-ground,  or  flower-garden. 

The  following  expedient  occurred  to  me  very  recently,  on 
considering  the  view  from  the  windows  at  Dagenham,  in 
Essex,  a  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  Bart.  The  landscape 
consists  of  a  park,  wooded  sufficiently,  and  the  distance  pre* 
sents  a  pleasing  ofiskip ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
a  large  circular  pond,  or  pool,  with  naked  banks,  from  which 
the  cattle  are  excluded  by  a  hurdle,  to  prevent  their  poaching 
the  clay  shores.  The  sight  of  this  hurdle  is  very  offensive ; 
but  it  is  rendered  doubly  so,  by  being  reflected  in  the  water, 
where  it  becomes  still  more  conspicuous  by  its  opposition  to 
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the  sky.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  drain  off  the 
water,  and  make  a  dry  valley,  or  deU,  of  this  unsightly  pool» 
which,  from  its  situation,  reflects  nothing  but  the  sky.  Yet, 
there  is  something  so  cheerftd  in  the  glitter  of  water,  that  we 
must  always  give  it  up  with  reluctance,  however  ill-placed,  or 
badly  shaped ;  it  was,  therefore,  decided  to  preserve  this  pool, 
and  to  make  it  an  ornamental  part  of  the  dressed  ground  near 
the  house. 

In  the  stiff  clay  soil  of  Essex,  there  is  great  objection 
to  admitting  cattle  to  tread  down,  or  poach,  the  margin  of  a 
piece  of  water  so  near  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  win- 
dows ;  yet,  to  exclude  them  entirely  from  the  pool,  woidd  be 
to  rob  the  water  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  which  such 
a  pool  is  capable,  viz.  the  reflection  of  moving  objects  on  its 
banks,  and  the  glitter  of  its  sur&ce  when  put  in  motion. 
Add  to  this,  if  cattle  can  be  kept  from  browsing  the  boughs 
which  overhang  the  water,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting 
than  the  contrast  made  by  dark  foliage  reflected  and  opposed 
to  those  parts  of  the  margin  which  reflect  only  the  sky.  An 
attempt  is  made,  in  the  annexed  plates  [figs.  S37  and  S38],  to 
represent  this  effect,  which  also  shews  the  present  appearance 
of  the  pool,  where  no  objects  are  reflected  except  the  sky  and 
the  line  of  hurdles  [fig.  23T\.    To  realize  this  landscape,  it  is 
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[Tig.  S37.  PrMtnt  sppcannet  of  th*  pool  »t  Di^oBliam,  ts  Bmss.] 


proposed  to  fence  the  opposite  bank  of  the  pool  by  such  a  line 
of  paling  as  may  sweep  round  the  thickets  of  thorns,  and 
alders,  and  brushwood,  by  which  they  will  be  concealed,  and 
then  a  post  and  chain  should  sweep  into  the  pool,  just  below 
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the  eur&ce  of  the  water,  admitting  cattle  to  stand  on  a  bank, 
which  should  be  gravelled,  or  paved,  to  prevent  their  sinking 
into  the  soil,  and  discoloorii^  the  water. 


FRAGMENT  XXXII. 

CONCERNING    IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  asked,  whether  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  in  beauty,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  wealth ;  and,  perhaps,  have  feared  to  deliver  my  opinion 
to  some  who  have  put  the  question.  1  now  may  spe^  the 
truth,  without  fear  of  offending,  since  time  has  brought  about 
those  changes  which  I  long  ago  expected.  The  taste  of  the 
country  has  bowed  to  the  shrine  which  all  worship ;  and  the 
riches  of  individuals  have  changed  the  &ce  of  the  country. 

There  are  too  many  who  have  no  idea  of  improvement, 
except  by  increasing  the  quanti^,  the  quality,  or  ^e  value  of 
an  estate.  The  beauty  of  its  scenery  seldom  enters  into  their 
thought :  and,  What  will  it  cost  ?  or,  What  vrill  it  yield  ?  not. 
How  will  it  look  ?  seems  the  general  object  of  inquiry  in  all 
improvements.  Formerly,  I  can  recollect  the  art  being  com- 
plimented as  likely  to  extend  its  influence,  till  all  Fngland 
wo\ild  become  one  landscape  garden:  and  it  was  then  the 
pride  of  a  country  gentleman  to  shew  the  beauties  of  his  place 
to  the  public,  as  at  Audley  End,  Shardeloes,  and  many  other 
celebrated  parks,  through  which  public  roads  were  purposely 
made  to  pass,  and  the  vievre  Splayed  by  means  of  sunk 
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fences.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  a  purchase  of  land 
is  made,  the  first  thing  is  to  secure  and  shut  up  the  whole  iff 
a  lofty  close  pale,  to  cut  down  every  tree  that  will  sell,  and 
plough  every  inch  of  Und  that  will  pay  for  so  doing.  The 
annexed  two  sketches  [figs.  @39  and  S40]  serve  to  shew  the 
effect  of  such  improvement;  they  both  represent  the  same 


spot;  formerly,  the  venerable  trees  marked  the  property  of 
their  ancient  proprietor;  and  the  adjoining  forest,  waste,  or 
common,  might,  perhaps,  produce  nothing  but  beauty;  now 
the  trees  are  gone,  the  pale  is  set  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
statute  width  of  road,  the  common  is  enclosed,  and  the  pro- 
prietor boasts,  not  that  it  produces  com  for  man,  or  grass  for 
cattle,  but  that  it  produces  him  rent:  thus  money  supersedes 
every  other  consideration. 

This  et^r  pursuit  of  gain  has,  of  late,  extended  from  the 
new  proprietor,  whose  habits  have  been  connected  with  trade, 
to  the  ancient  hereditary  gentleman,  who,  condescending  to 
become  Ms  own  tenant,  grazier,  and  butcher,  can  have  little 
occasion  for  the  landscape  gardener:  he  gives  up  beauty  for 
gain,  and  prospect  for  the  produce  of  his  acres.  This  is  the 
only  improvement  to  which  the  thirst  for  riches  aspires ;  and^ 
while  I  witness,  too  often,  the  alienation  of  ancient  family 
estates,  &om  waste  and  extravagance,  I  frequently  see  the 
same  effect  produced  by  cupidity  and  mistaken  notions  of  sor- 
did improvement,  rather  than  enjoyment  of  property.    But,  to 
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whatever  cause  it  ma;  be  attributed,  the  cban^  of  property 
iu^  new  hands,  was  never  before  so  frequent;  and  it  is  a 
painful  circumstance  to  the  professional  improver,  to  see 
bis  bvourite  plans  nipped  in  the  bud,  which  he  fondly  hoped 
would  ripen  to  perfection,  and  extend  their  benefits  to  those 
friends  by  whom  he  is  consulted. 

In  passing  through  a  distant  county,  I  had  observed  a  part 
of  the  road  where  the  scenery  was  particularly  interesting. 
It  consisted  of  large  spreading  trees,  intermixed  with  thorns ; 
on  one  side,  a  view  into  Lord  *  *  *  •  's  park  was  admitted,  by 
tbe  pale  being  aunt ;  and  a  ladder-stile,  placed  near  an  aged 
beech,  tempted  me  to  explore  its  beauties.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  bench,  and  an  umbrageous  part  of  an  adjoining  forest, 
invited  me  to  pause,  and  make  a  sketch  of  the  spot.     Ailer  a 


lapse  of  ten  years,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  change  which 
h&d  been  made.  I  no  longer  knew,  or  recollected,  the  same 
place,  till  an  old  labourer  explained,  that,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  lord,  the  estate  bad  been  sold  to  a  very  rich  man,  who 
had  improved  it;  for,  by  cutting  down  the  timber,  and  getting 
an  act  to  enclose  the  common,  he  had  doubled  all  the  rents. 
The  old  mossy  and  ivy-covered  pale  was  replaced  by  a  new 
and  lofty  close  paling ;  not  to  confine  the  deer,  but  to  exclude 
mankind,  and  to  protect  a  ntiserable  narrow  belt  of  firs  and 
Lombardy  poplars :  the  bench  was  gone,  the  ladder-stile  was 
changed  to  a  caution  against  nuin-traps  and  spring-guns,  and 
a  notice  that  the  foot-path  was  stopped  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners. As  I  read  the  board,  ^e  old  man  said, — "  It  ia 
4d 
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very  true,  and  I  am  forced  to  walk  a  mile  further  rounds  e^erj 
night,  after  a  hard  day*s  work."  This  is  the  common  con- 
sequence of  all  enclosures:  and,  we  may  ask,  to  whom  are 
they  a  benefit  t  \ 

*'  Adding  to  richet  mn  increased  store, 
And  making  poconer  those  already  poor." 


FRAGMENT  XXXIII. 

BXTaACTEO   raOM    THE   REPORT   Oil   SHERRINOHAM   BOWER,  IH   NORTOLK, 

A  SEAT   OP   ABBOT   UPCHBR,   ESQ. 

SITUATION. 

It  may  appear  a  bold  assertion,  to  pronounce  that  Sher- 
ringham  possesses  more  natural  beauty,  and  local  advantages, 
and  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered  an  appropriate  gentle- 
manlike residence,  than  any  place  I  have  ever  seen.  I  must 
here  premise,  that  I  do  not  estimate  places  by  their  measure, 
or  value,  each  of  which  may  be  applied  separately  to  the  dia- 
mond and  the  millstone;  and,  in  comparing  it  with  other 
places,  I  must  confine  myself  to  those  which  command  views 
of  the  sea,  that  being  always  the  lead'n^  feature  of  the  scenery 
of  Great  Britain,  as  an  island.  The  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  description  which  I  have  seen,  are,  Mulgrave  Castle  in 
the  north,  Tr^othnan  and  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  the  west, 
and  various  places  in  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
south;  yet,  much  of  the  celebrity  of  these  places  may  be 
derived  firom  the  permission  liberally  given  to  have  them  seen 
by  the  public ;  and,  indeed,  the  boasted  beauty  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  associated  with  the  moving  firom  one  spot  to  die 
other,  and  the  cheerful  animation  of  its  visitors  and  tourists ; 
for,  if  we  take  any  one  place  in  that  tour,  and  can  suppose  it  so- 
litary, and  divested  of  this  enlivening  circumstance,  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  scenery  of  Sherringham,  where  the  com- 
bination of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  sea  views,  continually 
remind  us  of  being  in  that  beautiful  little  island,  without  the 
occasional  dilQSculty  of  having  the  water  to  cross  in  our  return. 
Much  of  the  interest  in  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  in- 
debted to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  visited  only  in  summer, 
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when  the  gay  decorations  of  the  gardens,  whether  belongmg  to 
a  palace  or  a  cottage,  present  an  assemblage  of  elegance  and 
comfort,  in  which  Sherringham  is  at  present  woefully  de- 
ficient ;  but  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  provide. 
1  recollect,  when  I  first  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  continued 
series  of  fine  weather,  amidst  the  profusion  of  roses,  and  other 
fragrant  shrubs,  operated  on  my  senses  like  a  charm,  till, 
on  opening  a  door  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  retreats,  the 
sight  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas  made  me  exclaim,  "  Can  it  ever 
rain  in  Paradise?"  In  considering  Sherringham  as  a  per- 
manent residence,  and  not  as  a  mere  summer  villa,  we  must 
recollect  how  it  may  appear  in  winter. 

THE    S£A. 

The  view  of  the  sea  at  Sherringham  is  not  like  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  or  even  the  southern  coasts  of  England :  the 
sea  is  to  the  north;  and,  however  delightful  the  summer 
visitors  of  the  Norfolk  coast  may  deem  such  a  view,  those 
who  have  experienced  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter,  and 
even  those  who  contemplate  their  efiect  on  some  of  the  oaks 
opposed  to  their  violence,  will  be  fully  aware,  that  a  view  of 
the  sea,  from  the  house,  ought  not  to  be  the  first  consideration ; 
and  will  pity  the  bad  taste  of  any  one  who  should  recommend 
a  site  for  a  mansion  looking  towards  the  sea — 

*'  Qui semper  amabilem, 

Sperat  nescius  auras 
Fallacia." 

[«  Who always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Umnindfiil."]  Milton's  Trans, 

THE   WOODS. 

The  efiect  of  these  woods  I  consider  as  accidental,  rather 
than  designed,  since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  only  rule  observed, 
was,  to  plant  such  land  as  would  not  bear  com,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  the  hills  have  been  clothed  boldly ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  their  beauty,  the  value  of  the  timber  was  not 
so  much  considered  as  that  of  the  land;  since  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  trees  in  the  valleys  have  grown  much  taller 
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than  those  on  the  hills,  and  the  walks  and  drives  have  been 
made  through  these  woods,  yet  their  comparative  interest  is 
hitherto  imknown,  since  few  can  distinguish  betwixt  what 
they  do  see,  and  what  they  might  see.  Some  trifling  changes, 
in  the  course  of  these  walks,  would  prove  how  easy  it  is,  by 
the  proper  line  of  a  path,  to  make  it  not  only  beautiful 
in  itself,  but  a  beautiful  display  of  other  beauties;  or, 
as  De  Lille  expresses  it, 

«  Leg  seDtien,  de  nos  pas  guides  ingenieuz, 
Doivent  embellir  en  nous  montrant  ces  lieux." 

[The  paths,  those  ingenious  guides  of  our  steps. 

In  shewing,  ought  to  embellish  the  different  points  to  which  they  lead.] 

For  this  reason  we  may  assert,  that  the  treasures  of  Sher- 
ringham  are  yet  in  the  mine ;  and,  from  the  present  site  of 
the  house,  almost  useless. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Some  have  asserted,  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  make 
improvement  by  the  axe  than  by  the  spade ;  but  I  consider  it 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  some  further  planting  is  neces- 
sary, since  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  after  a  few  years,  the 
proprietor  will  derive  more  real  satisfaction  from  the  trees 
planted  by  himself,  than  from  those  which  have  long  existed. 
All  planters  delight  in  woods  reared  by  themselves,  as  parents 
are  most  fond  of  their  own  progeny. 

In  making  new  plantations,  some  useful  hints  may  be 
taken  from  that  great  variety  which  at  present  exists,  either 
from  accident,  by  being  planted  at  different  times,  and  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  trees,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  influence  the  sea 
may  have  had  in  destroying  some  and  checking  others ;  for, 
although  in  some  places  the  sea  has  proved  an  enemy,  yet 
it  points  out  what  trees  are  best  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
exposure. 

THE   SITE   FOR   THE   HOUSE. 

This  is  an  object  most  important  in  landscape  gardening, 
yet  there  is  none  so  often  mistaken,  or  misunderstood,  because 
mankind  are  apt  to  judge  by  the  eye,  rather  than  by  the 
understanding,  and  oftener  select  objects  for  their  beau^, 
rather  than  for  their  use  or  intrinsic  worth.     The  experience 
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of  the  inconveniences  to  which  most  beautiftil  situations  are 
liable^  has  induced  me  to  view  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings^ 
and  well  to  weigh  against  each  other  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  ought  to  influence  our  choice:  these  I 
have  generally  classed  in  the  following  order: — the  aspect^  the 
levels f  objects  of  convenience^  and,  lastly,  the  mews  from  the 
house. 

Firstly.  The  aspect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  southern 
aspect  is  the  most  desirable  for  rooms  which  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied throughout  the  year,  because  the  sun,  in  winter,  is 
always  acceptable,  and,  in  summer,  it  is  so  much  more  ele- 
vated, that  it  is  rarely  objectionable,  and  easily  shaded.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  eastern  or  western  aspect,  where  the 
rays,  being  more  oblique,  are  not  to  be  shaded  but  by  obli- 
terating the  prospect ;  and,  as  the  prevailing  winds,  with  rain, 
generally  come  from  the  south-west,  a  little  turn  towards  the 
south-east  is  to  be  preferred.  This  I  propose  at  Sherringham, 
and,  for  two  other  reasons,  it  makes  the  view  towards  the 
opposite  woods  more  central ;  and  it  gives  more  room  for  the 
offices  and  appendages  proposed  towards  the  west.  A  northern 
aspect  is  seldom  advisable,  except  in  mansions  on  a  very  great 
scale,  or  in  Cornwall,  or  on  the  southern  coast,  where  it  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  sea  exposure ;  it  will,  therefore,  I 
trust,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  site  is  perfect  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  aspect.* 

Secondly.  The  levels.  This  is  an  object  of  much  more 
importance  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  frequently  see 
houses  placed,  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect,  so  high,  that  they 
are  annoyed  by  every  wind;  and  others,  for  the  sake  of 
shelter,  so  low,  that  they  are  flooded  by  every  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  or  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow.  The  site  here 
proposed  is  on  a  sufficient  eminence  to  enjoy  prospect,  and 
yet  to  be  sheltered  from  the  sea-winds :  the  ground,  by  nature^ 
talis  gently  from  it  in  every  direction,  except  towards  the 
north ;  and,  in  that  direction,  it  will  easily  be  made  to  do  so 
by  art :  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  damps  from  the  hill, 
and  to  provide  a  sufficient  drainage  for  the  house  and  offices, 

•  The  reasons  for  a  south-east  aspect  were  hefore  given,  in  Fragment 
No.  22,  although  here  repeated  to  preserve  this  Fragment  entire. 
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all  of  which  will  require  very  little  cost,  or  labour.  Thus,  I 
trust,  I  may  pronounce  that  the  site  is  perfect  with  respect  to 
its  levels. 

Thirdly.  Objects  of  convenience,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
supply  of  water.  This  is  an  object  of  great  importance,  yet  I 
have  frequently  seen  large  houses  placed  where  no  water  can 
be  had,  but  by  aqueducts,  or  distant  land-carriage ;  and,  as  it  is 
not  only  for  the  constant  use  of  the  family,  that  water  is  essen- 
tial, but  as  a  security  in  case  of  fire,  some  great  reservoir,  or 
tank,  ought  always  to  be  provided  near  the  house.  From  the 
situation  of  the  two  ponds  near  the  site,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  water  will  not  fidl. 

Fourthly.  Sufficient  space  to  contain  all  the  numerous 
appendages  of  comfort  and  convenience,  as  offices  and  officer 
courts,  stables,  and  yards  for  wood,  coals,  linen,  &c.,  all  which 
should  be  near;  and  others,  at  no  great  distance,  such  as 
kitchen-garden,  melon-ground,  poultiy-yard,  timber-yard,  ice- 
house, &C.  These,  if  possible,  should  be  on  the  contrary  side 
of  the  house  to  the  flower-garden,  conservatory,  and  phea- 
santry,  which  are  naturally  connected  with  pleasure-ground. 

Fifthly.  Relative  objects^  or  such  as,  though  not  imme- 
diately belonging,  must  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  place, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  properly  connected  with  it,  viz.  the 
post-towns,  the  church  and  village,  and  the  sea;  to  all  which 
there  must  be  roads,  and  these  may  be  made  highly  orna- 
mental, useful,  and  convenient,  or  the  contrary.  It  fortunately 
happens,  that  the  three  roads  firom  Aylsham,  Holt,  and 
Cromer,  all  meet  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the 
public  roads  descend  steeply  towards  the  two  towns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Sherringham;  and,  at  this  spot,  I  propose  to  enter 
the  premises,  and  proceed  to  the  house  along  a  line  of  ap- 
proach, the  most  easy,  natural,  varied,  and  beautiful ;  and,  as 
it  is  nearer  than  the  public  road,  it  places  the  new  site  exactly 
at  the  same  measured  distance  with  the  old  one  from  the  three 
post-towns,  while  the  apparent  distance  will  be  shortened  by 
a  mile,  because  we  are  apt  to  consider  ourselves  arrived  at  a 
place  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  the  gate  of  the  grounds,  or 
woods,  or  parks,  belonging  to  it. 

Sixthly.  View  from  the  house.  Although,  with  many, 
the  views  from  a  house  form  the  first  consideration,  yet  I  am 
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not  so  in£Eituated  with  landscape  as  to  prefer  it  to  any  of  the 
objects  already  enumerated.  Perhaps,  a  natural  habit  of 
cheerfulness  operates  too  powerfully  on  my  mind ;  but  I  have 
ever  considered  the  view  of  trees  and  lawns  onhfy  as  creating 
a  certain  degree  of  gloom,  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  oftener 
felt  than  acknowledged  by  the  possessors  of  places  admired 
for  their  solitary  grandeur.  We  are  apt  to  lament  the  deser- 
tion of  such  family  mansions  for  the  residence  of  London,  in 
winter,  and  watering  places  in  summer ;  but  we  should  con- 
sider the  difference  betwixt  the  country  gentleman's  seat, 
when  only  separated  from  his  neighbours  and  dependants  by 
court-yards  or  garden-walls,  and  the  modem  feishion  of  placing 
the  house  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  at  a  distance  from  all 
mankmd, 

"  Where  only  grass  and  foliage  we  obtain, 
To  mark  the  flat,  insipid,  waving  plain ; 
Which,  wrapt  all  o'er  in  everlasting  green. 
Make  one  dull,  vapid,  smooth,  and  tranquil  scene." 

Knight's  Landicape* 

To  this  might  be  added,  that, 

**  Now  not  one  moving  object  must  appear 
Except  the  owner's  buUocks,  sheep,  or  deer. 
As  if  his  landscape  were  all  made  to  eat ; 
And  yet  he  shudders  at  a  crop  of  wheat" 

For,  in  the  present  taste  for  park  scenery,  a  corn-field  is  not 
admissible,  because  every  fence  must  be  removed,  except 
those  which  are  most  offensive,  such  as  separate  woods  and 
lawns.  In  the  principal  view  to  the  south,  this  modem  taste 
may  be  indulged  to  the  greatest  excess,  by  "  lawning  a  hun- 
dred good  acres  of  wheat;"  but  I  shoidd  not  advise  the 
extending  the  verdant  surface  too  far,  as  I  consider  the  mix- 
ture of  corn-lands  with  woods,  at  a  distance,  more  cheerful  than 
grass,  because,  at  certain  seasons,  at  seed-time  and  at  harvest, 
it  may  be  enlivened  by  men  as  well  as  beasts.  I  hope  I  may 
be  here  allowed  to  indulge  my  favourite  propensity  for  hu- 
manizing, as  well  as  animating,  beautiful  scenery,  by  a  hint 
respecting  the  Aiture  occupation  of  Sherringham.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  the  places  most  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  are  most  known  to  the  public;  but  ^*  many  a  gem 
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of  purest  ray  serene"  is  locked  up  in  the  casket,  lest  man 
should  breathe  upon  it ;  let  me  hope  to  unlock  this  treasure 
occasionally  to  strangers.  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  the  comfort 
and  privacy  of  Sherringham,  by  admitting,  near  the  house, 
all  the  tourists  and  felicity-hunters  of  Cromer  and  the  coast, 
but  at  such  a  distance  as  the  temple.  One  day  in  the  week 
might  be  granted  them  to  share  in  the  beauties  of  this  spot. 
Tlds  occasional  glitter  of  distant  moving  objects,  with  the 
sight  of  carriages  coming  to  the  house,  would  furnish  lively 
features  to  contrast  with  the  quiet,  yet  appropriate  view  firom 
the  house  towards  the  south. 

THE   VILLAGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  modem  &shion  of  placing  a  house  in 
the  centre  of  a  park,  at  a  distance  from  the  haunts  of  men,  or 
even  the  habitation  of  its  own  dependants  and  labourers,  yet 
there  are  numerous  objects  belonging  to  a  village  with  whidi 
the  mansion  must  be  connected,  such  as  the  church,  the  inn, 
the  shop,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  and  other  tradesmen, 
to  which  may  here  be  added,  the  farming  premises  and  the 
steward's  house. 

The  vicinity  of  a  village  is  very  differently  marked  in  dif- 
ferent parks.  In  some,  I  see  lame  and  blind  beggars  moving 
sorrowiully  towards  the  hall-house,  where  I  know,  and  they 
fear,  no  relief  will  be  given ;  in  others,  I  see  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  cheerfiil  faces,  bearing  their  jugs,  and  milk,  and 
provisions,  at  stated  periods :  and  I  know,  before  I  enter  the 
house,  which  are  the  happiest  families.  In  some  places,  I 
hear  complaints,  that  the  neighbours  are  all  idle  thieves  and 
poachers;  in  others,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  would  rise  at  night  to  serve  their  liberal 
patron :  and  I  have  been  often  led  to  consider  the  source  of 
this  difference.  Formerly,  the  poor  labourers  on  an  estate 
looked  for  assistance,  in  age  or  sickness,  to  the  hand  that  paid 
for  their  work  when  they  could  work ;  now,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  parish-officer,  and  prisons  are  erected,  under  the 
name  of  workhouses,  for  those  who  are  past  all  work.  A  com- 
mon &rmer,  who  works  as  hard  as  his  labourers,  and  with  them, 
is  considered  as  one  of  themselves ;  but,  when  a  very  opulent 
gentleman  farmer  told  me  that,  by  rising  at  four  o'clock  every 
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day,  and  watching  his  men  all  day,  he  could  get  more  work 
done,  I  thought  he  paid  dearly  for  it ;  and  whether  the  poor 
slave  is  urged  on  by  the  lash  of  the  negro-driver,  or  the  dread 
of  confinement  in  a  workhouse,  he  must  feel  that  man  is  not 
equal,  though  he  may  be  taught  to  read  that  he  is  so. 

I  consider  the  proximity  of  the  town  of  Sherringham  as  a 
mine  of  wealth,  a  source  of  infinite  interest,  more  valuable 
than  the  interest  upon  interest  of  the  usurer.  The  work- 
house, instead  of  an  object  of  terror  to  the  poor,  and  of 
disgust  to'  the  rich,  may  be  made  to  look  more  like  an  hos- 
pital, or  an  asylum,  and  less  like  a  prison:  the  street  may  be 
improved,  and  a  cheerful  village-green,  with  benches  and 
a  maypole,  may  be  laid  open  to  this  house  of  industry :  this 
will  remind  us  that  happiness  may  be  extended  to  all  ranks 
of  mankind.  The  labourers'  cottages,  belonging  to  the  estate, 
may  be  marked  by  neatness,  and  decorated  by  those  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  creepers,  which  make  the  whole  Isle  of 
Wight  a  garden  so  enchanting  to  strangers. 

Instead  of  forbidding  all  access  to  the  poor,  in  some 
places,  I  have  observed  it  is  customary,  one  day  in  the  month, 
or  oftener,  if  necessary,  particularly  after  any  storm  of  wind, 
to  admit  into  the  woods,  but  under  the  eye  of  the  keeper,  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  parish,  to  pick*  up  dead  wood  for 
firing ;  and,  in  these  places,  no  wood  is  stolen,  and  no  trees  are 
lopped  and  disfigured.  With  respect  to  the  game,  which  is 
everywhere,  and  particularly  in  Norfolk,  the  perpetual  source 
of  suspicion  and  temptation,  I  foresee,  that  at  Sherringham  it 
will  be  one  source  of  conferring  happiness;  for  there  is  a 
great  difierence  betwixt  shootuig  and  coursing:  one  is  a 
selfish,  the  other  a  social,  enjoyment.  The  villagers  will 
occasionally  partake  in  the  sport,  like  those  where  the  games 
of  cricket  or  prison-bars  are  celebrated;  thus  promoting  a 
mutual  endearment  betwixt  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the 
labourer,  which  is  kept  up  with  little  expense,  securing  the 
reciprocity  of  assistance  of  each  to  the  other,  by  a  happy 
medium  betwixt  licentious  equality  and  oppressive  tyranny. 

Although  the  local  advantages  of  Sherringham  may  not  be 
deemed  of  general  interest,  yet  their  consideration  has  had 
great  influence  with  me,  in  the  preference  I  have  given  it  over 
every  other  in  which  I  have  been  consulted. 

4  E 
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Firstly.  It  is  ntuated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea, 
without  being  exposed  to  it. 

Secondly.  It  is  within  a  morning  ride  of  the  capital  of  the 
countji  and  within  an  hour's  drive  of  the  several  post-towns 
and  market-towns  of  Holt,  Aylsham,  North  Walsham,  and 
Cromer ;  at  each  of  which  are  balls  and  book-dubs,  besides 
the  monthly  meetings  of  magistrates,  and  annual  fairs  and 
festivals,  where  society  and  amusement  may  occasionally  be 
had,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  rural  life. 

Thirdly.  The  scaI  is  delightful  for  habitation,  being  nei- 
ther so  light  and  sandy  as  to  be  barren,  nor  so  rich  and  wet  as 
to  make  the  roads  impassable. 

Fourthly.  It  is  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  sea-port  of 
Blakeney,  to  the  west,  and  of  Cromer,  to  the  east,  where 
those  who  do  not  object  to  the  mixed  company  of  a  watering- 
place,  may  partake  of  its  variety. 

FifUily.  There  is  no  manufactory  near;  this,  for  the 
comfort  of  habitation,  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  manufacturers  are  a  different  class  of  mankind  to 
husbandmen,  fishermen,  or  even  miners :  not  to  .speak  of  the 
difference  in  their  religious  and  moral  characters :  die  latter 
from  being  constantly  occupied  in  employments  which  require 
bodily  exertion,  and  their  relaxations  being  shared  with  their 
families  and  friends,  become  cheerful  and  contented ;  but  the 
former  lead  a  sedentary  life,  always  working  at  home,  and 
seeking  relaxation  at  their  clubs,  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of 
equality,  discontent,  and  dissatisfaction. 

Sixthly.  There  are  some  who  consider  that  no  place  can 
be  perfect  without  water,  while  others  do  not  consider  the 
sea  as  water  belonging  to  a  place,  but  as  its  boundary :  in 
answer  to  both  these  fastidious  hypercritics,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  here  two  lively  brooks  flow  through  the  estate ; 
and,  that,  in  a  distant  recess  in  the  woods,  a  small  pool  exists, 
which  might  be  increased  to  any  size. 

I  cannot  help  considering  Sherringham  as  deriving  a  de- 
gree of  advantage  from  what  some  will  think  the  reverse^ 
because  they  not  only  look  to  increasing  the  value,  but  the 
quantity,  of  an  estate.  This  is  bounded  by  property  to  the 
west,  that  is  not  to  be  purchased;  and,  therefore,  like  the 
boundary  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  it  so  fiur  fixes  a  boundary  to 
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our  wishes.  Men  are  apt  to  indulge  the  vain  hope  of  making 
all  they  see  their  own,  like  children  who  cry  for  the  moon,  or, 
like  dogs  who  bark  at  it. 

WALKS,   DRIVES,    AND   STATIONS. 

The  natural  shape  of  the  surface  is  so  infinitely  varied, 
that  it  is  impossible,  from  a  map,  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
scenery ;  and  drawings  can  but  feebly  represent  a  few  of  those 
landscapes  which  change  at  every  step.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Sherringham  is  beauty,  without  any  of  that  sub- 
limity which  is  derived  from  horror,  as  on  the  brinks  of 
rocky  precipices  in  mountainous  regions :  yet  there  is  a  sub- 
limity attached  to  the  sea,  which  is  here  softened  into  the 
character  of  beauty,  and  forms  the  leading  feature  of  Sher- 
ringham. For  this  reason,  I  do  not  advise  that  degree  of 
softness  and  artificial  smoothing,  described  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight,  in  his  attack  on  Brown's  followers, — 

**  To  improve,  adorn,  and  polish  they  profess ; 
But  shave  the  goddess  whom  they  came  to  dress." 

There  are  some  few  trees  which  have  felt  the  terrific  effects 
of  winter  winds ;  these  cannot  be  removed  without  endanger- 
ing others,  to  which  they  have  long  been  the  advanced  guard ; 
and,  so  far  from  wishing  them  trimmed,  or  otherwise  reduced 
to  a  softer  character,  1  consider  them  like  a  dry  rugged  chan- 
nel of  a  winter's  cataract,  leaving,  in  summer,  sublime  memo- 
rials of  the  power  of  Nature's  mighty  agents :  they  form  a 
contrast  to  the  generally  prevailing  forms  of  beauty ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  have  recommended,  near  the  same  spot  where  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  is  to  be  cut  down  a  little,  to  ease  the  descent 
of  the  road,  that  its  banks  should  be  left  steep  and  abrupt,  and 
not  smoothed  and  turfed  over ;  since  a  road  is  an  artificial  ob- 
ject, and  may  be  avowed,  in  such  cases,  as  a  work  of  art.  As 
this  chasm,  dividing  the  land  from  the  sea  views,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  stations  at  Sherringham,  I  have  called  it 
the  Scalp,  from  a  noted  scar  of  this  kind  in  Ireland.  The  an- 
nexed view  [figs.  241  and  242]  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
this  spot. 
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INTERIOR   ARRANOEMINT. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  of  the  many  thousand  plans  which 
have  been  made,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  no  one  has 
ever  been  deemed  so  fieur  perfect  as  to  become  the  model  for 
any  future  design.  In  digesting  the  arrangement  for  the 
house  at  Sherringham  [figs.' 243,  244,  and  245],  we  have  pro- 
posed a  plan  [fig.  243],  in  many  respects  differing  firom  other 
houses,  for  which  we  plead  the  following  reasons : — 

Firstly.  The  wishes  of  the  proprietor. 

Secondly.  The  adaptation  of  the  house  to  the  situation, 
character,  and  circumstances  of  the  spot. 

Thirdly.  The  style  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited. 

Most  modem  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  former  times,  are 
too  large  to  be  occupied  with  economy.  It  is  not  a  large 
house,  but  a  large  room,  that  is  most  comfortable  to  live  in ; 
yet,  many  such  lai^e  rooms  tend  to  increase  the  expenses,  if 
constantly  Hved  in,  and  the  miseries  of  life,  if  only  used  occa- 
sionally. Let  us,  then,  consider  what  are  the  rooms  required 
for  a  house,  on  the  scale  here  proposed. 

These  may  be  thus  enumerated, — 

1st.  One  large  living-room,  to  contain  books,  instru- 
ments, tables,  and  everything  requisite  to  modem  comfort  and 
costume  [see  the  section  fig.  246]. 

2nd.  An  ample  eating-room,  to  be  used  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast,  and  not  to  have  a  fire  lighted  five  minutes 
only  before  dinner. 

3rd.  An  entrance,  with  such  vestibule  and  passage  as 
may  impress  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  without  useless 
waste  of  space  or  expense,  the  ancient  hall  not  being  necessary. 

4th.  A  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  I  call  a  par- 
lour ;  it  may  serve  various  purposes,  besides  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor's own  study ;  it  should  have  a  bed,  in  case  of  age  or 
infirmity ;  or,  it  may  be  occupied  by  an  eldest  son ;  but  its 
chief  use  is  to  give  the  proper  number  of  bed-rooms  on  the 
floor  above,  which  would  otherwise  be  defective,  in  a  house  in 
the  country. 

5th.  The  gentleman's  own  room,  connected  with  the 
offices,  to  give  access  to  persons  on  business,  without  admitting 
them  into  the  body  of  the  house.  This  may  be  gun-room, 
justice-room,  &c. 
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Gih.  The  lady's  own  room,  or  boudoir,  up-stairs,  and 
connected  witli  the  wardrobe  and  bed-room,  on  the  same  floor, 
having  a  degagement,  or  private  stairs,  althoi^h  the  approach 
for  Btrangere  is  by  the  principal  staircase. 


7th.  The  hed-rooms  to  have  dressing-rooms,  in  which 
sofa-beds  may  occasionally  be  used. 

8th.  The  rooms  over  the  offices,  to  be  used  as  nurseries, 
should  have  large  folding-doors  to  admit  air,  and  may  be  con- 
nected, on  the  same  level,  with  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  for  exercise  to  the  children. 


The  eating-room  is  of  that  proportion,  about  two  by  three, 
which  is  now  considered  the  standard  of  perfection  :  indeed, 
4f 
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in  man  J  modem  houses^  eveiy  room  partakes  of  the  same  shape 
and  dimensions ;  sucl)  a  room  requires  tables  and  sofas  to  fill 
up  its  area,  and  create  that  sort  of  intricacy  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably conspicuous  in  the  old  houses  of  the  date  of  Queen 
Elizabediy  where  large  bow  windows  and  deep  recesses  give  a 
degree  of  comfort  worth  copying  in  a  modem  room.  With 
this  idea,  the  windows  of  Sherringham  [see  fig.  244]  are  pro- 
posed to  take  a  new  character,  as  applied  to  Grrecian  architect 
ture,  which,  in  tact^  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  modem  sash 
than  with  a  large  Gothic  window. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room,  and  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
is  a  deep  recess,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  novelties,  admitting  a  small  company  to  live  in  the 
room,  or  out  of  the  room,  at  pleasure,  and  commanding  a  de- 
lightful view  of  the  flower-garden,  with  just  so  much  of  the 
sea  as  will  be  sufiicient  to  announce  its  proximity,  without 
exposing  the  room  to  its  baneful  effects.  The  view  to  the 
east,  firom  this  window  in  the  recess,  will  be  so  peculiar,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  exclude  all  views  firom  the 
windows  on  the  sides,  only  leaving  the  upper  part  for  trans- 
parent blinds,  or  stained  glass. 


FRAGMENT  XXXIV. 


EXTRACTED   FROM   THE   REPORT   OF   ENDSLEIGH, 

A  COTTAQB  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  TAMAR,  IN  DEVONfHIEB,  BT  PERMISSION  OP 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  BEDPORD. 


SITUATION   AND   CHARACTER. 

Those  who  have  sailed  on  this  beautiful  river,  near  Ply- 
mouth and  Saltash,  will  figure  to  their  minds  one  of  those 
calm  sequestered  retreats,  reflected  on  the  smooth  sturfiu^  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  waters,  very  different  firom  the  river  scenery 
of  Endsleigh :  to  explain  this  difference  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  Tamar. 

There  are  hardly  two  things  in  nature  more  contrasted, 
than  a  river,  near  its  source,  in  a  mountainous  country,  and 
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the  same  river  when  its  becomes  navigable,  and  spreads  itself 
into  an  estuary,  like  the  Tamar  at  Plymouth.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  to  those  who  have  braved  the  storms  of  the 
ocean,  than  to  sail  between  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
whose  echoing  rocks  often  repeat  the  music,  which,  from  plea* 
sure  boats,  enlivens  its  peaceAil  surface ;  and  a  cottage,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar,  will  naturally  suggest  such  tranquil 
scenery.  Very  different  is  that  of  Endsleigh.  Here,  solitude, 
embosomed  in  all  the  sublimity  of  umbrageous  majesty,  looks 
down  on  the  infant  river,  struggling  through  its  roclq^  chan- 
nel, and  hurrying  onwards  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  un- 
governed  youth,  till  it  becomes  useful  to  mankind.  This  idea 
often  occurred  to  me  while  contemplating  the  river  on  the 
spot.  The  Tamar,  like  all  mountain  streams,  however  it  may 
amuse  the  eye  with  its  frolic  motion,  by  not  being  navigable,  or 
passable,  becomes  a  barrier,  and  seems  to  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  dividing  the  two  ^counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall;  but,  even  in  this  apparently  useless  state,  it  is 
busy  in  collecting  the  '^  little  streams  which  run  among  the 
mountains ;"  and,  on  tracing  its  progress,  we  find  that  it  soon 
becomes  more  and  more  useful  to  man,  till,  at  length,  it  is 
acknowledged  as  the  great  source  of  the  harbour  of  Plymouth, 
to  which  England  owes  much  of  its  glory  and  its  commerce. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  Tamar,  I  should  wish  to 
make  a  distinction  betwixt  the  channel  and  the  bed  of  the 
river,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  use  these  two  words.  By  the 
channel,  I  mean  the  whole  flat  surface  over  which  a  river 
spreads  its  waters  during  the  floods  of  winter,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  which  form  the  valley.  By  the  bed,  I 
mean  the  narrow  channel  to  which  the  water  is  confined  dur- 
ing that ''  belle  saison"  when  all  Nature  presents  her  beauties 
to  advantage ;  when  all  rivers  sleep  in  their  beds,  and  even 
the  most  turbulent  are  restrained  within  their  narrowed  limits. 
Let  us  now  omsider  the  process  of  Nature  in  forming  this  bed. 
Liffht  never  moves  but  in  straight  lines.  Water  always  takes 
some  degree  of  curvature.  The  rays  of  light  may  be  broken  by 
reflection,  or  refraction,  but  can  never  be  bent.  Water,  on 
the  contrary,  may  easily  be  bent,  but  cannot  be  broken  without 
changing  its  fluid  character  to  froth.  The  course  of  a  river  is 
never  straight,  and  seldom  along  the  middle,  or  lowest  part  of 
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the  flaty  but  it  shoots  across^  from  side  to  side,  increanig  its 
utility  by  thus  retarding  its  progress :  this  obsenration  applies 
to  all  riyerSy  though  I  was  first  led  to  examine  the  subject  by 
the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  Manyfold^  in  Derbyshire. 

[Hg.  247.1 
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In  this  sketch  [fig.  247],  which  I  have  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  course  of  any  river,  two  dotted  lines  [a  a]  shew  a 
second  track,  which  the  water  seems  to  mark  out  during  floods, 
and  which  leaves,  occasionally,  swamps  or  pools  of  water  [fr], 
in  summer,  after  the  river  has  subsided.  This  sort  erf  chan- 
nel may  be  observed  at  Endsleigh,  in  the  shape  of  the  ground 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Sometimes  a  river  forsakes  its  bed  entirely,  and  takes  one 
of  these  new  channels :  and  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
assist,  or  retard,  this  operation  of  nature,  by  an  interference  of 
art ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  I  shall  only  revert  to  the  differ- 
ence which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  betwixt  the  chan- 
nel and  the  bed  of  the  river  Tamar,  so  fisir  as  it  relates  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  it  without  the  sort  of  bridge  aptly 
described  by  Cowper, — 

"  That,  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length, 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood/' 

If  a  substantial  bridge  were  necessary  or  expedient,  no 
person  would  be  so  competent  to  construct  it,  as  my  scientific 
and  experienced  friend,  Mr.  Rennie,  who  has  been  consulted 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  some  observa- 
tions, firs^  on  the  uses  of  a  bridge ;  and,  next,  consider  its 
effect  on  the  scenery.  The  wood  opposite  being  now  an- 
nexed to  Endsleigh,  access  is  required  to  it ;  but,  if  there  were 
no  other  expedient,  I  should  doubt  the  accommodation  being 
equivalent  to  the ,  difiiculty  and  expense  of  such  a  bridge  as 
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might  be  passable  at  all  seasons^  requiring^  at  each  end,  an  em- 
bankment, and  arches,  on  dry  ground,  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  winter  floods.  This  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  a 
public  road;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  private 
bridge,  seldom  rxsed.  and  might  he  dispensed  with  during 
floods;  therefore,  such  a  bridge  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
With  respect  to  its  eflfect  on  the  scenery,  it  would  present  an 
object  totally  at  variance  with  that  cahn  sequestered  retreat 
which  forms  the  striking  characteristic  of  Endsleigh :  since  a 
great  bridge  announces  a  great  road,  and  a  great  road  destroys 
all  solitude,  both  real  and  imaginary,  there  is,  also,  another 
objection  to  a  conspicuous  bridge  in  the  situation  proposed. 

The  part  of  the  Tamar  forming  the  chief  view  from  the 
house  [fig.  S48],  is  so  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  that  it  would 
more  resemble  an  artificial  canal  than  a  natural  river,  if  the 
extremity,  now  forming  a  graceful  curvature,  were  to  be  ter- 
minated by  a  bridge,  and  especially  one  so  large  as  to  rob  the 
river  of  all  its  importance.  In  addition  to  these  objections,  it 
may  be  added,  that,  if  a  crossing  can  be  effected  more  imme- 
diately near,  and  opposite  to,  the  house,  it  would,  doubtless, 
be  a  better  situation  for  a  bridge,  in  point  of  convenience ;  and, 
as  an  object  of  beauty,  it  might  assume  a  picturesque  charac- 
ter more  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  place  [see  fig.  249]. 

OF   THE   PICTURESQUE. 

This  word  has,  of  late,  excited  considerable  interest  and 
controversy ;  but  the  word,  like  many  others  in  common  use, 
is  more  easy  to  be  understood  than  defined ;  if  it  means  all 
subjects  capable  of  being  represented  in  a  picture,  it  will  in- 
clude the  pig-sties  of  Moreland,  as  well  as  the  filthy  hostels  of 
Teniers  and  Ostade  :  but  the  absurdity  of  representing  all  that 
is  visible,  without  selecting  what  is  most  beautifrd,  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  following  fact.  One  of  our 
most  eminent  landscape  painters  was  desired  to  make  a  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman's  seat :  he  saw  the  place  during  a  land 
flood,  and,  when  the  whole  valley  was  covered  by  vapour,  he 
made  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  fog,  after  the  manner  of  Vemet ; 
and  thus  he  painted  an  atmospheric  effect,  when  he  should 
have  painted  a  landscape.  Iti  like  manner,  a  beautiful  woman, 
represented  during  a  fainting  fit,  may  display  great  ingenuity 
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in  the  artist ;  but,  surely,  this  is  sickly  picturesqueness.  The 
subjects  represented  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  our  English  Mor- 
tuner,  are  deemed  picturesque ;  but,  are  they  fit  objects  to 
copy  for  the  residence  of  man,  in  a  polished  and  civilized 
state  ?  Certainly  not.  This,  naturally,  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
how  far  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  picturesque  circumstances 
in  real  landscape.  These  circumstances  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads : — steepness  of  ground — ^abrupt  rocks — and  water 
in  rapid  motion ;  for  we  may  consider  wood,  and  lawn,  and 
smooth  water,  as  common  to  all  landscapes,  whether  in  C!oin- 
wall  or  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  the  drives  through  Leigh  Wood,  some  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  steepness ;  but  it  should  be  shewn  as  an 
object  of  beauty,  from  the  precipitous  side  of  the  road,  and 
not  as  an  object  of  terror,  by  making  the  roads  too  steep. 

There  are  many  places  in  which  romantic  rocks  are  now 
totally  hid  by  brushwood;  these,  doubtless,  require  to  be 
brought  into  view.  But,  of  all  picturesque  objects,  there  is 
none  so  interesting  as  water  in  rapid  motion ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  art  to  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  force  it  into 
notice.  In  a  mountainous  country  there  hardly  exists  a  dell, 
or  dingle,  in  which  some  stream,  that  might  be  drawn  forth 
to  form  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque  landscape,  does 
not  steal  its  way,  unseen,  amongst  the  long  gras^  or  foliage 
of  brushwood,  and  is,  therefore,  entirely  lost. 

In  all  mountainous  countries,  it  is  common  to  place  troughs 
to  receive  the  water  which  flows  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
These,  by  the  road  side,  as  drinking  places  for  cattle,  form  in- 
teresting circumstances  in  the  landscape,  peculiar  to  romantic 
scenery ;  while  the  interest  is  considerably  heightened,  by  re- 
flecting, that  the  supply  is  not  the  scanty  produce  of  human 
labour  and  mechanism,  but  flows  from  that  source  whence  the 
most  mighty  rivers  derive  their  existence :  perhaps  there  is 
hardly  a  more  striking  example  of  the  inexhaustible  bounty  of 
Providence  than  may  be  drawn  from  the  never-ceasing  over- 
flow of  "  L'abreuvair  des  Montagues.*'  [Watering  place  of 
the  mountains.] 

THE   WEIR. 

Instead  of  a  magnificent  and  costly  bridge  at  a  distance 
from  the  house,  I  shall  propose  crossing  the  water  immedi- 
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ately  opposite,  by  means  of  a  weir.  The  surface  of  this  weir 
may  be  levelled,  and  paved  with  flat  stones,  to  the  width  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
below  the  common  summer  height  of  the  river,  making  a  safe 
ford  for  carriages ;  and,  by  inserting  large  blocks  of  stone,  a 
bridge  of  timber,  or  cast-iron,  may  be  thrown  over  for  horses 
and  foot  passengers,  above  the  common  summer's  flood,  but  so 
strongly  secured  as  to  bear  the  winter  torrents  to  flow  over  the 
whole. 

A  stream  from  the  river  may  be  brought,  sufficient  to  turn 
the  under-shot  wheel  of  a  corn-mill,  or  it  may  be  worked  by 
an  over-shot  wheel:  to  supply  which,  a  channel,  or  feeder,  may 
be  brought  through  the  wood,  from  so  high  a  level  up  the 
river  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  water-fall  which  I  have  hinted 
in  the  sketch  [fig.  240],  where  such  a  stream  is  supposed  to 
pass  over  the  face  of  certain  rocks  now  hid  by  brushwood.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  how  much  the  view  from  the 
house  would  be  enlivened  by  the  smoke  of  a  cottage  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water ;  and,  if  this  cottage  were  to  be  a 
mill,  the  occasional  traffic,  and  busy  motion  of  persons  crossing 
the  Tamar,  would  add  to  the  picturesque  eflect  of  a  landscape, 
which,  at  present,  wants  a  little  more  animation. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  give  much  additional  inte- 
rest to  the  Tamar,  at  Endsleigh,  if  this  weir  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  salmon-leap,  of  any  height,  that  would  not 
require  much  embankment  to  preserve  the  meadow  from  being 
overflowed  by  common  floods. 

THE   COTTAGE. 

Having  considered  the  situation  and  natural  character  of 
the  country,  I  must  now  consider  the  artificial  character  by 
which  Endsleigh  is  made  habitable :  for,  without  the  aid  of 
art,  the  most  romantic  or  picturesque  scenery  in  nature  is  a 
desert,  and  only  fitted  to  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts.  The 
first  question  that  obviously  occurred  was,  what  style  of  house 
will  best  accord  with  this  landscape  ?  Here  the  good  taste  of 
the  noble  proprietor  of  Endsleigh  was  directed  by  what  he 
saw.  An  irregular  farm-house,  little  better  than  a  cottage, 
backed  by  a  hill  and  beautiful  group  of  trees,  presented  an 
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object  so  picturesque,  that  it  was  impossible  to  wish  it  re- 
moved and  re-placed  by  any  other  style  of  building  that 
architecture  has  hitherto  invcDted,  viz.  a  castle,  or  an  abbey, 
or  a  palace,  not  one  of  which  could  have  been  so  convenient 
and  so  applicable  to  the  scenery  as  this  cottage,  or,  rather, 
group  of  rural  buildings.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 


the  design  has  been  executed,  I  shall  only  say,  it  is  such  as 
will  do  credit  to  the  name  of  Wyatt,  when  time  shall  have  har- 
monized the  raw  tints  of  new  materials.  The  design  and  out- 
line are  so  truly  picturesque,  that  I  must  regret  my  inability 
to  do  them  justice  [see  fig.  250]. 

PLEASURE    GROUND. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  was  instructed  to  direct 
particular  attention,  was  the  fence  and  line  of  demarcation 
betwixt  the  lawn  to  be  fed,  and  that  to  he  mown  and  dressed 
as  pleasure-ground.  The  general  fall  of  the  ground  from  the 
house  to  the  valley,  is  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  rise  in  the  centre,  which  had  been  artificially  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  bastion ;  this  left  a  considerable  space  to 
he  covered  with  flowers  and  shrubs ;  hut,  when  I  began  to 
mark  the  situations  of  clumps  and  patches,  I  placed  persons  at 
different  stations,  and  found  that,  in  every  part  of  the  suHace 
of  this  lawn,  beyond  the  distance  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
house,  any  shrub  of  six  feet  high  would  hide,  not  only  the 
meadow  helow,  but  also  that  line  of  river  which,  by  an  unin- 
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terrupted  continuity  of  glitter,  constitutes  the  leading  feature 
of  the  place.  This  is  very  different  from  the  stagnant  sheets  of 
water  (as  they  are  called)  which  require  masses  of  planting  to 
hide  the  mechanism  of  their  artificial  deception.  One  obvious 
advantage  of  removing  the  fence  so  much  nearer  the  house^ 
will  be  that  of  introducing  the  appearance  of  cattle  to  animate 
the  landsc&pe,  and,  by  their  perspective  effects,  to  shew  the 
distance  of  lawn  betwixt  the  house  and  the  Tamar ;  and,  per- 
haps, a  certain  portion  of  the  opposite  bank  might  be  thrown 
into  pasture,  with  the  same  view,  when  access  can  be  had  to  it 
by  means  of  the  weir  proposed. 


COMFORTS   AND   APPENDAGES. 

If  houses  were  built  only  to  be  looked  at,  or  looked  from, 
the  best  landscape  painter  might  be  the  best  landscape  gar- 
dener ;  but,  to  render  a  place,  in  all  seasons,  comfortable, 
requires  other  considerations  besides  those  of  picturesque 
effect. 

It  is  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  shooting  season,  that  a 
residence  at  Endsleigh  will  be  most  desirable;  but  the  climate 
and  south-western  aspect  of  a  mountainous  district  will  expose 
it  to  the  rains,  winds,  and  fogs,  which  are  the  natural  con- 
comitants of  all  lofty  and  picturesque  stations.  In  spring,  it 
has  become  a  fashion  to  desert  the  country,  and  in  summer, 
every  field  is  a  garden ;  but,  in  autumn  and  winter,  we  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  a  maxim  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate,  and  must  again  beg  leave  to  repeat,  ihdX  a  garden  is 
a  work  of  art,  making  proper  tise  of  the  materials  of  nature. 
A  well  cultivated  fruit-garden  requires  shelter  to  secure  its 
produce  in  autumn ;  and  this  same  shelter  may  be  extended  to 
the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  during  that  season  when  a  walk 
along  a  south  wall,  while  the  sun  shines,  though  ^^  ten  times 
repeated,"  will  please,  more  than  the  richest  landscape  in  the 
most  romantic  country,  when  stripped  of  foliage  and  exposed 
to  driving  winds,  and  covered  with  its  wintry  garment  of  snow. 
For  this  reason,  a  garden  becomes  the  chief  appendage  of  com- 
fort, and  should  never  be  at  a  distance ;  and,  though  it  may  be 
offensive,  when  enclosed  in  the  usual  way,  with  lofty  scarlet 
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walls,  yet,  if  the  walls  were  to  be  disposed  in  terraces,  and 
rendered  ornamental  by  piers,  or  arches,  for  each  tree  re- 
cessed, the  garden  at  Endsleigh  might  be  made  no  unsightly 
feature ;  but,  fix)m  the  relative  situation  of  the  cottage,  the  pro- 
posed conservatory  and  the  plantations,  it  would  be  very  little 
seen.  The  same  intervening  objects  which  tend  to  hide  the 
walls  from  the  view  in  the  valley,  will  also  tend  to  intercept 
the  current  of  air,  during  the  sweeping  gusts  of  wind  and  fog 
from  the  south  western  mountains,  at  the  same  time  that, 
from  their  declivity,  the  sun's  rays  will  act  with  uninterrupted 
force. 

We  read  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  I  have 
heard  described  (by  an  eye-witness)  something  similar  in  the 
gardens  still  existing  near  Damascus.*  Of  all  the  comforts 
belonging  to  a  garden,  there  is  none  more  delightful  than  the 
covered  way,  or  rustic  corridor  of  Wobum:  such  a  line  of 
communication  naturally  suggests  itself  here,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  conservatory,  and  from  thence  to  the  forcing-houses, 
terrace-garden,  &c. 

The  long  sketch  [fig.  240],  is  supposed  to  be  taken  fitim 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room ;  the  terraces,  grass,  and 
gravel,  seem  to  justify  the  boldest  interference  of  art  in  the 
accompaniments  of  this  garden  scene.  The  style  of  conserv- 
atory, the  alcove  in  the  children's  garden,  and  the  fountain  and 
artificial  trimness  of  the  parterre,  must  all  be  considered  vrith 
reference  to  the  noble  occupiers,  rather  than  to  the  humble 
character  of  a  cottage.  Since  contrast  and  variety  are  not 
less  sources  of  pleasure  than  uniformity,  the  trim  character 
of  this  garden  of  art,  will  act  like  the  frame  to  a  natural 
landscape.  At  the  end  of  the  gravel  terrace  is  a  quarry, 
wliich  might  be  converted  into  a  grotto-like  receptacle  for 
specimens  of  the  fossils  and  ores  abounding  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

*  From  these  hints,  I  will  confess,  that,  in  two  oUier  sitaations,  I  have 
recommended  a  similar  disposal  of  garden  in  terraces  :  hut,  wi^  this  di£^r- 
ence, — at  fieaudesert  (Marquis  of  Anglesea's),  the  shape  of  the  ground 
requires  the  walls  to  be  straight;  at  Sherringham  Bower  (Mr.  Upcher'i), 
the  walls  were  proposed  convex^  and  the  ground  behind  the  cottage  at 
Endsleigh  requu^s  the  walls  to  be  concave :  thus,  the  same  expedient  may 
be  varied,  to  suit  various  sitimfions,  but  all  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
habitation. 
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CONCLUSION. 

So  interesting  and  so  picturesque  a  subject^  makes  me  re- 
gret the  inadequate  efforts  of  my  pencil  in  representing,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  my  progress  in  viewing  it.  I  will, 
however,  indulge  the  hope  that  the  preceding  pages  may  not 
only  be  useful  in  improving  the  scenery  of  Endsleigh,  but  in 
furnishing  employment  and  amusement  to  its  noble  possessors 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  having,  in  a  manner,  provided 
against  the  rigours  of  winter,  I  will  not  be  unmindful  of  that 
virinter  of  life  which  must  alike  assail  the  cottage  and  the 
palace.  With  this  in  view,  I  will  venture  to  advise,  that  all 
the  walks  be  made  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  carriage; 
and  having,  myself,  lost  the  power  of  gathering  a  flower,  or 
picking  up  a  fossil  from  the  ground,  I  have  found  great  com- 
fort in  banks  raised  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  on  a 
face  of  ornamental  pebbles,  to  bring  nearer  to  the  eye  those 
lesser  rock-plants,  or  delicate  blossoms,  which  are  too  minute 
to  be  seen  from  the  ground.  At  this  enchanting  retreat,  the 
most  pleasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  comforts  of  in- 
fiancy  and  youth,  of  which  the  children's  cottage  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples.  Let  the  same  attention  be  extended 
to  solace  the  infirmities  of  age. 

It  is  vnth  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  my  utmost  skill  on  this  subject,  since  everything 
that  can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  scenery,  I  know 
must  also  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  neighbouring 
country  in  its  agriculture,  its  mineralogy,  its  civilization,  and 
the  general  happiness  of  all  who  dwell  within  the  influence  of 
this  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar. 


FRAGMENT  XXXV. 

CONCERNING   HOUSES   OF   INDUSTRY. 

Very  soon  after  the  Sherringham  report  had  been  written, 
in  which  some  hints  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  poor  were 
introduced,  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  subject  by  an 
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application  from  the  parish  of  [Crayford],  in  Kent,  to  give  a 
design  for  a  new  workhouse,  when  the  following  report  was 
addressed  to  my  son,  at  that  time  the  officiating  minister 
there: — 

To  the  Rev.  Edward  Repton,*  (U  \^Crayfordy']  in  Kent. 

Mt  dear  Edward, 

Your  letter,  communicating  the  wishes  of  your  parish- 
ioners, that  I  should  give  my  opinion  respecting  the  plan  and 
situation  for  a  new  workhouse,  or  house  of  industry,  with  all 
proper  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  has  excited  my 
heartfelt  satisfEu^tion ;  and,  as  this  may  be  amongst  the  last 
efforts  of  my  professional  duties,  I  feel  the  subject  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me. 

The  present  wretched  building  is  so  unhealthily  placed  in 
the  low  and  wet  marshes,  that  the  first  consideration  seems  to 
be,  the  choice  of  a  wholesome  spot,  on  a  dry  soil.  This  may 
be  found  on  the  edge  of  the  heath  about  to  be  enclosed,  and 
near  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  London  to  Dover,  where  a 
large  gravel-pit  presents  a  bold  terrace  full  facing  the  south, 
and  so  formed  by  the  excavations  already  made,  that  very 
little  more  digging  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  secure  fence 
to  enclose  the  premises. 

My  idea  of  the  design,  or  plan,  and  certain  regulations 
for  the  future  comforts  of  its  inhabitants,  will,  I  hope,  be  un- 
derstood by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  251];  The 
building,  as  before  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  front  the  south, 
and  to  have  an  ample  platform,  or  terrace,  betwixt  it  and  a 
steep  bank  of  the  gravel-pit.  The  centre  consists  of  one  long 
and  lofty  room,  for  the  paupers  to  live  in,  and  to  take  their 
meals;  this  is  flanked  by  two  buildings,  which  contain  the 
governor's  and  matron's  dwelling,  kitchen,  store-rooms,  and 
other  useful  apartments.  At  the  back  of  the  premises,  towards 
the  north,  is  a  square  yard,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  work- 
shop, with  bed-rooms  for  the  paupers  over  them. 

[*  At  this  time,  1816,  curate  of  Crayford,  in  Kent^  and  now,  1839,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster.  In  1808,  Mr.  Edward  Repton  published  "  fiic 
Works  of  Creation,"  a  series  of  discourses  for  Boyle's  lectures,  in  one 
voluble  8vo. — J.  C.  L.] 
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The  difTerence  bet^xt  the  cold  darksome  gloom  of  the 
north  quadrangle,  and  the  warm  cheerful  appearance  of  the 
site  towards  the  south,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  su^ests 
the  idea  of  taking  great  advantages  of  the  contrast. 

I^t  the  back-yard  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  punishment 
for  misbehaviour  and  re&actory  conduct,  where,  shut  up  be- 
tween four  buildings,  nothing  can  be  seen  to  enliven  the  pros- 
pect :  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  south  terrace,  cheered 
by  the  sun,  the  view  of  the  country  will  be  delightful ;  since 
the  immediate  foreground  consists  of  a  garden,  and  the  per- 
petually varying  and  moving  scene  which  is  presented  by  the 
great  road  to  Canterbury,  and  the  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  employments  of  the  paupers  in 
the  work-looms,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  more  wholesome 
and  useful  labour  might  be  taught  to  the  children,  than  spin- 
ning, and  other  manufactures.  This  might  be  considered  as 
the  reward  of  good  conduct :    the  children,  supplied  with 


spades,  and  hoes,  and  tools,  proportionate  to  their  strength, 
should  be  taught  and  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gar- 
den, and,  perhaps,  drilled  to  become  the  future  defenders  of 
their  country. 

The  sketch  [fig.  S51]  will,  in  some  degree,  explain  the 
effect  of  this  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  high  road.  We  may 
suppose  the  warm  benches,  along  the  front  of  the  building,  oc- 
cupied by  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  may  there  enjoy  their  few 
remaining  days  of  sunshine,  without  being  totally  shut  out 
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and  lost  to  the  world.  On  the  warm  tiles  of  the  central  build- 
ing, some  vines  may  be  trained ;  and  the  produce  of  these,  and 
every  part  of  the  garden,  such  as  fruits  and  flowers,  may  be 
exposed  to  sale  on  the  public  road,  and  the  profits  of  these 
commodities  might  be  the  reward  of  extraordinary  industry, 
or  good  behaviour. 

In  this  plan  there  is  no  pretension  to  ornament  in  any  re- 
spect that  may  incur  imnecessary  expense,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  small  cupola  for  the  bell ;  and  this  appendage,  trifling  as 
it  is,  gives  to  the  whole  that  characteristic  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a  public  building. 

To  you,  my  dear  Edward,  it  is  imnecessary  to  remark  one 
circumstance,  which  you  may,  perhaps,  find  an  opportunity  of 
inculcating  to  your  parishioners ;  that,  in  providing  for  the 
future  comforts  of  the  poor,  they  may  possibly  be  anticipating 
the  future  happiness  of  themselves,  or  their  descendants  ;  since 
we  too  often  see  the  hard-hearted  opulent  oppressor,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  reduced  to  look  for  support  to  those  public 
institutions  to  which  he  has  reluctantly  contributed.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  design,  that  something 
more  ornamental  might  have  been  proposed,  perhaps  adopting 
the  Gothic  style ;  but  the  answer  is  obvious, — ^the  first  con- 
sideration in  a  poor-house  is  economy. 

The  prevailing  taste  for  fragments  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  apt  to  display  itself  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  dairy,  for 
which  there  can  be  no  plausible  reason  assigned ;  but,  if  the 
Gothic  character  be  introduced  in  any  small  building,  there  is 
none  more  appropriate  than  the  schools,  either  public  or 
private,  which,  of  late,  have  been  erected,  sometimes  by  the 
parishes,  and  sometimes  by  individuals,  as  ornamental  appen- 
dages to  their  parks ;  under  the  latter  circumstances,  a  more 
costly  design  may  be  recommended.  Having  made  several 
for  this  purpose,  one  of  them  is  annexed  (see  vignette  p.  563), 
which  has  been  proposed  for  a  school,  endowed  and  patronized 
by  Mrs.  Burton,  at  Longnor,  near  Shrewsbury. 

*  This  ]^lan  was,  at  first,  highly  approved  by  the  leading  p^rsoos  in  the 
parish,  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  situation  proposed  was  so  desirable, 
that  the  site,  occupied  in  private  houses,  would  produce  more  profit,  and, 
therefore,  the  poor,  for  the  present,  continue  in  their  former  unwholesome 
abode ;  but,  as  a  late  orator  observed  of  negro  slaves,  compared  with  eeb 
flayed  alive — "  they  are  used  to  it" 
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FRAGMENT  XXXVI. 

HARESTREET. 

OF   QUANTITY   AND   APPROPRIATION. 

Although,  during  a  long  and  active  life,  my  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  some  hundred  individuals,  and  the 
employment  of  some  thousands ;  I  trust,  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  adduced  in  which  useless  expenditure  was  advised, 
for  unreasonable  gratification  of  vanitjr ;  but  wealth  is  never  so 
well  employed,  as  in  improvements  that  display  the  genius  of 
art,  and  call  into  active  employment  the  labourer  and  artificer. 
To  demonstrate  the  little  consequence  of  quantity  or  value, 
when  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  scenery,  many  places  have 
been  mentioned,  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  inconsider- 
able in  a  work  that  treats  of  dukedoms  and  royal  domains : 
but  I  wish  to  evince,  that,  in  many  cases,  great  effect  may  be 
produced  by  a  very  contracted  quantity  of  land,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  that  almost  everything  depends  on  the  foreground. 
Thus,  in  the  villas  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  (like 
that  of  Gibbon),  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  terrace,  or  a 
few  shrubs  and  flowers,  to  form  a  frame  to  the  picture :  thus, 
also,  it  firequently  happens,  that,  by  the  enclosure  of  a  common, 
or  the  grant  of  a  small  piece  of  land  from  a  forest,  the  most 
essential  benefit  may  be  derived,  although  the  quantity  of  land 
acquired  be  very  trifling ;  and  I  have  often  observed,  that  the 
cupidity  natural  on  such  occasions,  generally  leads  to  the 
obtaining  more  land  than  can  be  rendered  useful ;  since  it  is 
either  too  small  to  be  fed,  or  too  large  to  be  kept  under  the 
scythe  and  roller. 

In  my  former  volume,  I  used  the  word  appropriation,  to 
describe  that  sort  of  command  over  the  landscape,  visible  from 
the  windows,  which  denotes  it  to  be  private  property  belong- 
ing to  the  place. 

A  view  into  a  square,  or  into  the  parks,  may  be  cheerful 
and  beautifrd,  but  it  wants  appropriation ;  it  wants  that  charm 
which  only  belongs  to  ownership,  the  excltisive  right  of  en- 
joyment, with  the  power  of  refrising  that  others  shoidd  share 
our  pleasure :    and,  however  painfrd  the  reflection,  this  pro- 

4  H 
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pensity  is  part  of  human  nature.  I  have  too  frequently 
witnessed  a  greater  satisfaction  in  turning  a  public  road,  in 
stopping  a  foot-path,  or  in  hiding  a  view  by  a  pale  and  a 
screen,  than  in  the  most  beautiful  improvements  to  the 
scenery ;  and  sometimes  have  contended  in  vain  against  die 
firs  and  poplars,  which,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest,  presented 
more  agreeable  objects  to  the  proprietor  than  the  scenery  of 
the  forest  itself;  one  acknowledged  that  he  would  rather  look 
at  a  young  sapling  of  his  own,  than  the  most  venerable  oaks 
belonging  to  the  Crown. 

The  propensity  for  appropriation  and  exclusive  enjoyment 
is  so  prevalent,  that,  in  my  various  intercourse  with  proprietors 
of  land,  I  have  rarely  met  with  those  who  agreed  with  me  in 
preferring  the  sight  of  mankind  to  that  of  herds  of  cattle,  or 
the  moving  objects  in  a  public  road,  to  the  dull  monotony  of 
lawns  and  woods*  Of  these  few,  I  cannot  resist  mentioning 
one  venerable  nobleman,  who  enjoyed  health,  cheerfulness, 
and  benevolent  feelings,  more  Chan  eighty  years,,  retaining  to 
the  last  his  predilection  for  the  scenery  of  a  garden,  rather 
than  that  of  a  park ;  and  who  used,  at  his  villa,  on  Ham  Com- 
mon, to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  public  passengers  from  his 
garden-seat)  surrounded  by  roses.  To  this  rare  instance  of 
benevolence  in  the  noble  Viscount  Torrington,  may  be  added 
that  of  his  friend  and  cotemporarjs  the  late  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  gave  leave  to  all  persons  to  pass  throiigh  the  paik 
at  Bulstrode,  and  even  encouraged  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants to  play  at  cricket  on  the  lawn.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  too  common  orders  given  at  the  gates  and  lodges  of 
new  places,  recently  purchased  by  strangers,  and  only  visible 
to  themselves  and  their  own  inmates!  For  the  honour  of  the 
country,  let  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  England  be 
ever  open,  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and  delight  the  eyes,  of  all  who 
have  taste  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  It  was,  formerly, 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  to  make  tours  of  picturesque 
inquiry ;  and  to  visit  the  improvements  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom :  this  is  now  changed  to  the  residence  at  a  watering- 
place,  where  the  dissipation  of  a  town  life  is  cultivated  in  a 
continual  round  of  idle,  heartless  society ;  without  that  home 
which  formerly  endeared  the  life  of  a  family  in  the  coimtiy. 
And,  after  all,  the  most  romantic  spot,  the  most  picturesque 
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situadons,  and  the  most  delightful  assemblage  of  nature's 
choicest  materials,  will  not  long  engage  our  interest,  without 
some  appropriation ;  something  we  can  call  oux  own ;  and  if 
not  OUT  own  property,  at  least,  it  may  be  endeared  to  us  by 
calling  it  our  own  home. 

I  will  conclude  these  Fragments  with  the  most  interesting 
subject  I  have  ever  known ;  it  is  the  view  [figs.  252  and  253], 


from  the  humble  cottage  to  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
I  have  anxiously  retreated  from  the  pomp  of  palaces,  the  ele- 
gances of  &3hion,  or  the  allurements  of  dissipation :  it  stood 
originally  within  five  yards  of  a  broad  part  of  the  high  road : 
this  area  was  often  covered  with  droves  of  cattle,  of  pigs,  or 
geese  [see  fig.  252],  I  obtained  leave  to  remove  the  paling 
twenty  yards  further  from  the  windows ;  and,  by  this  appro- 
priation ai  twenty-five  yards  of  garden,  I  have  obtained  a 
frame  to  my  landscape ;  the  frame  is  composed  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  evergreens ;  beyond  which  are  seen,  the  cbeerfiil 
village,  the  high  road,  and  that  constant  moving  scene,  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  any  of  the  lonely  parks  that  I  have 
improved  for  others  [see  fig.  253].  Some  of  their  proprietors, 
on  vievring  the  scene  I  have  described,  have  questioned  my 
taste ;  but  my  answer  has  always  been,  that,  in  improving 
places  for  others,  I  must  consult  their  inclinations ;  at  Hare- 
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street,  I  follow  my  own.  Others  prefer  still  life — I  delight  in 
moTement ;  they  prefer  lawns  fed  bj  their  own  cattle — I  love 
to  see  mankind  ;  they  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  the  sheep 
and  oxen  &tten,  and  calculate  on  the  produce  of  their  beef 
and  mutton:  perhaps,  they  might  not  object  to  the  butcher's^ 
shop,  which  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  hide,  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  a  basket  of  roses.  Tha  specimen  may  serve  to  shew 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  the  foreground ;  how  a  veiy 


email  object,  aptly  placed  near  the  eye,  may  hide  an  offensive 
object  ten  times  as  laige  ;  whilst  a  hedge  of  roses  and  sweet- 
briars  may  hide  the  dirt  of  a  road,,  without  concealing  the 
moving  objects  which  animate  the  landscape.  Such  is  the 
lesson  of  quantity  and  appropriation.  And,  as  I  have  now 
approached  near  the  end  of  my  labours,  and  am  still  permitted, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  collect  my  thoughts  on  a  subject 
most  interesting  to  my  feelings,  I  will  add  a  lesson  of  6a 
greater  moment.  When  I  first  appeared  before  the  public,  in 
1794,  in  a  work  which  has  long  been  out  of  print  ["  Hints,  &c." 
pp.  25,  26],  the  Introduction  began  with  these  words: — 

"  My  opinions  on  the  general  principles  of  landscape  gar- 
"  dening  have  been  difiiised  in  separate  MS.  volumes,  as  op- 
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^*  portunities  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  practice :  and  I 
^*  have  often  indulged  the  hope  of  collecting  and  arranging 
^^  these  scattered  opinions,  at  some  future  period  of  my  life, 
'*  when  I  should  retire  from  the  more  active  employment  of 
**  my  profession;  but  that  which  is  long  delayed,  is  not,  there- 
''fore,  better  executed;  and  the  task  deferred  to  declining 
"  years,  is  frequently  deferred  for  ever ;  or,  at  best,  performed 
**  with  languor  and  indifference.'* 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  away,  and  it  is  possible 
that  life  may  be  extended  twenty  years  longer,  but,  from  my 
feelings,  more  probable  that  it  will  not  reach  as  many  weeks ; 
and,  therefore,  I  may  now,  perhaps,  be  writing  the  last 
Fragment  of  my  labours*  I  have  lived  to  see  many  of  my 
plans  beautifrdly  realized,  but  many  more  cruelly  marred: 
sometimes  by  £alse  economy ;  sometimes  by  injudicious  ex- 
travagance. I  have  also  lived  to  reach  that  period  when  the 
improvement  of  houses  and  gardens  is  more  delightfril  to  me 
than  that  of  parks  or  forests,  landscapes  or  distant  prospects. 

I  can  now  expect  to  produce  little  that  is  new;  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the  observations 
of  my  past  life :  this  has  formed  the  amusement  of  the  last 
two  winters,  betwixt  intervals  of  spasm,  from  a  disease  in- 
curable, during  which  time  I  have  called  up  (by  my  pencil) 
the  placed  and  scenes  of  which  I  was  most  proud,  and  mar- 
shalled them  before  me;  happy  in  many  pleasing  remem- 
brances, which  revive  the  sunshine  of  my  days,  though  some- 
times clouded  by  the  recollection  of  friends  removed,  of  scenes 
destroyed,  and  of  promised  happiness  changed  to  sadness. 

The  most  valuable  lesson  now  left  me  to  communicate  is 
this :  I  am  convinced  that  the  delight  I  have  always  taken  in 
landscapes  and  gardens,  without  any  reference  to  their  quan- 
tity or  appropriation,  or  without  caring  whether  they  were 
forests  or  rosaries,  or  whether  they  were  palaces,  villas,  or 
cottages,  while  I  had  leave  to  admire  their  beauties,  and  even 
to  direct  their  improvement,  has  been  the  chief  source  of  that 
large  portion  of  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed  through  life, 
and  of  that  resignation  to  inevitable  evils,  with  which  I  now 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  my  pains  and  labours. 

While  I  was  actually  writing  this  last  page  of  my  work,  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  now  left  to 
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the  country,  in  which  are  these  words : — "  Hie  best  comment 
**  upon  what  has  been  the  leading  pursuit  and  employment  of 
**  your  life,  is  to  be  found  in  the  relief  and  solace  which,  at 
**  this  time,  you  derive  from  it.  *  Quid  puri  tranquiUet  f 
**  [What  can  bestow  pure  tranquillity  ?]  has  long  been  a  phi- 
**  losophical  question ;  religion  answers  it.  But  I  have  ahvays 
**  thought  that  the  sort  of  taste  which  you  have  eminently 
**  contributed  to  form  and  diffuse,  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
**  soothe,  refine,  and  improve  the  mind ;  and,  consequently,  to 
**  promote  most  essentially  the  true  and  rational  enjoyment  of 
« life." 

Feeling  the  fiill  force  of  this  just  remark  from  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  benevolent  of  men,  I  will  finish  with  the  re- 
nuurk  of  one,  who  possessed  more  wit  than  real  worth,  who, 
after  enumerating  various  experiments  to  obtain  happiness, 
concludes  with  these  words, 

**  AlUmt  met  amis,  ilfaut  cuUiver  not  jardins.** 
[Come  along,  my  friends,  and  let  us  cultivate  our  gardens.] 
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— ,  knowledge  of 
different  subjects  required  in  the  pro- 
fessor o^  30 

— ,  new  theory  of. 


111 


,  Observations  on 

the  Theory  and  Practice  oA  &&,  23 

-,    statement   of 


the  number  of  copies  printed,  and 
present  value  of  the  work,  323 

,  sources  of  plea- 


sure in,  HI 
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Landscape  gardening,  use  of  perspec- 
tive in,  136 

— -*    and   paintings 

difference  between,  221 
Langley,  62 

Park,  261 

Langleys,  270 
Lathom,  85 

House,  271 

,  water  at,  88 

Leadbeter,  Pune  and,  houses  built  by, 

271 
Leasowes,  207 
Leigh  Wood,  592 
Le  Ndtre  and  Brown,  520 
Levelling-ground,  342 
Levels,  facility  of  disguising  different, 

75 
Light,  different  effecU  of,  on  different 

objects,  152 
Lines  offences,  203 
— -—  rivers,  203 

roads,  203 

walks,  203 

Literary  and  miscellaneous   remarks, 

352 
Little  Green,  61  (note) 

Warley,  59  (noU) 

Livermere,  70  (note),  249 

Park,  44 

Living-room,  a  modern,  460 
Lodges,  absurdity  of  pairs  of,  at  en- 
trances, 247 

,  ridiculous  park,  350 

—  and  gardeners'  houses,  remarks 

on,  248  (note) 
Longleat,  337,  339,  364  {note),  565 
Wilts,  eziract  from  the  report 

of,  1803,  507 
Longnor,  346,  600 
— — ,  entrance-lodge  at,  563 
Luscombe,  284  {note) 
Lynn  Regis,  423  {note) 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  292,296 

Maiden  Early  Common,  172 

Malthus,  D.,  Esq.,  letter  from,  232  {note) 

Mankind,  view  of,  602 

Manning's  Villa,  Mr.,  flower-passage  at, 
366  {note) 

Mansions,  ancient,  danger  of  modern- 
ising, 285 

Masses,  172 

Meer,  the  term,  applied  as  intermediate 
between  a  lake  and  a  pool,  72 

Merley,  271 


Metals,  263 

Michel  Grove,  203  {note),  273 

,  singular  character  of  the 

house  at,  274 

-,  situation  and   arrange- 


ment of,  272 
Milner's,  Dr.,  new  theory  of  colours  and 

shadows,  313 
Milton,  70  {note) 

Abbey,  174,  176 

,  entrance  to,  253 

House,  284  {note) 

Park,  45 

,  water  at,  70 

Miscellaneous  extracts  firom  Red  Books, 

242 
Moccas  Court,  139 
Modem  belt,  the,  334 

gardening,  of,  533 

riches,  effects  of,  568 

Motion  necessary  to  keep  up  the  inte- 
rest of  a  scene,  348 

Mount  Bdgecumbe,  570 
Mulgrave  Castle,  570 

Nacton,  58,  59,  70  {note) 
Nature,  art  and,  difficulty  of  comparison 
between,  319 

and  art  considered,  236 

Natural  planting,  333 

taste,  123 

Neutral  tints,  454 
Newton  Park,  271 
Norfolk,  423  {note) 
Normanton,  271 
Northrepps,  61  (note) 
North  WaUham,  578 
Norwich,  423  {note) 
Notices,  historical,  325 
Novelty,  113 
Nuneham,  215 

Objects  in  motion  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  a  scene,  348 

perfectly  white  deceive  the  eye 

in  their  dbtance,  75 

Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Gardening,  117 

,  Advertisement,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of,  1 19 

-,  Index  of  the  subjects 


contained  in  each  chapter  of,  320 
Oldbury  Court,  139 

Opacity  and  transparency  contrasted, 
494 
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Oporto,  of  a  garden  near,  4SS 
Optics,  or  vision,  145 
Order,  111 

Organ  Hall,  284  {note),  501 
Ornaments,  246, 396 
Ouston,  61  {note) 

Paine  and  Leadbeter,  houses  built  by, 

271 
Painting;  heads  under  which  the  art 

has  usually  been  treated,  312 
and  gardening,  difference  be- 


tween, 355 


-,  remarks   on 


the  affinity  betwixt,  95 
Palace,  appendages  to  a,  337 
Panshanger,  250,  284  {note) 
Park,  in  what  the  chief  beauty  of  a, 

consists,  208 

building,  339 

entrance,  350 

scenery,  78,  328J 

,  how  far  gravel-roads  are 

admissible  across  the  lawns  of  a  park, 

79 
how  it  differs  from  forest 


scenery,  78 

and  farm  distinct  objects,  208 

Fenshurst,  269, 310 

Perspective,  serial,  75 

,  example  of,  from  the  Fort, 

Bristol,  136 

,  general  theory  of,  75 

,  linear,  75 

-,  use  of,  in  landscape  gar- 


dening, 136 

Picture-gardening,  correspondence  on 
the  subject  or  the  new  theory  of,  1 14 

,  new  theory  of,  111 

Pictures   may  imitate  nature,  but  na- 
ture is  not  to  copy  pictures,  228 

Picturesque,  of  the,  589 

effect,  112 

,  answer  to  Mr.  Price's  essay 

on  the,  104 

-,  essays  on  the;  Mr.  Repton's 


announcement,  &c.,  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Price's  second  volume,  228 
{note) 

-,  Mr. Price's  essay  on  the,  104 


Plan  explained,  513 

,  a  contracted ;  example,  Brentry 

Hill,  282 
•,  an  extended ;  example,  Gamons, 


279 


Plantations,  outline  of  new,  181 

at  Sherringham  Bower,  572 

Planting  avenues,  335 

avenues  ceased,  333 

Brown's  belt,  334 

,  changes  in,  332 

ground,  character  and  shape 

of,  to  be  studied,  178 

dumps,  169 

down,  356 

forest  groups,  335 


,  for  future  effect,  177 

,  for  immediate  and  for  future 

effect,  169 

groups,  170 

masses,  172 

masses,  combination  of,  to  pro- 


duce great  woods,  179 

modem  belt,  334 

,  modes  of,  554 

,  natural,  333 

in  platoons,  333 

quincunx,  332 

in  regular  curves,  333 

single  trees,  on,  466 

in  straight  lines,  332 

-,  variety  destroyed  by  its  ex- 


cess, 334 

,  variety,  bow  produced,  335 

:  new  mode  of  planting  wastes 


and  commons,  173 

■at  Beaudesert,  conoeniing,  450 


Plantations,  fence  to,  only  temporary,  201 


Plas-Newyd,  218 
Platoons,  333 
Pleasure-grounds,  of,  213 
Pleasure-ground  at  Endsleigh,  594 
Poor,  comforts  for  the,  598 
Port  EUot,  59  {note),  145,  291 
Portugal,  garden  in,  exemplifying  the 

manner  of  altering  the  surface,  with 

its  mechanical  process,  482 
Potsdam,  palace  of,  523 
Pressure,  principles  of,  543 

exemplified,  388 

Prestwood,  250 

Price's,  Mr.,  answer  to  his  essay  on  the 

picturesque,  104 
Price  and    Knight,  further  answer  to 

Messrs.,  220 
Principles  of  Taste,  an  analytical  Inquiry 

into,  by  Mr.  Knight,  answered,  352 
Prism,  experiments  with  a,  453 
Profit,  beauty  and,  seldom  compatible, 

211 
Proportion,  various  examples  of  compa- 
rative, 133 
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Prospects,  aspects  and,  500 
Purley,  61  (note),  154 

Quantity  and  appropriation,  of,  601 

Red  Books,  miscellaneous  extracts  from, 

243 
— used  in  sketches  and  hints, 

catalogue  of,  27 
Red  Book  of  Antony,  extract  from  they 

208 

Bab  worth,  70  (note) 

' — Babwortb,  extract  from 


the,  110 


from  the,  300 

Beaudesert,  extract  firom 


the,  445 


(note) 


Bessacre  Manor,  61  (note) 
Brocklesby  Hall,  70  (note) 
Buckminster,  61  (note) 
Cobham,  59  (note),  234 

Corsham,    extract   from 


the,  285,  296 

Cotchfrench  59  (note) 

Courteen  Hall,  61  (note) 

Crewe  Hall,  70  (note) 

Donington,  59  (note) 

Femey  Hall,  70  (note) 

Oamons,  70  (note) 

Gay  hurst,  59  (note) 

Hasells,  284  (note) 

Holkham,  extract   from 


the,  166 


-  Holme  Park,  61  (note) 

-  Lamer,  59  (note) 

-  Little  Green,  61  (note) 

-  Little  Warlcy,  59  (note) 

-  Livermere,  70  (note) 


in  the  library  of  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford,  extract   from  the, 

292,296 

of  Michel  Grove,   extract 


from  the,  273 

MUton,  70  (note) 

Nacton,  58,  59  (note),  70 


(note) 


Northrepps,  61  (note) 
Ouston,  61  (note) 
Port  Eliot,  59  (note) 
Purley,  61  (note) 
Rudding  Hall,  70  (note) 
Riig,  extract  from,  245 
Scrielsby,  70  (note) 
Shardeloes    mentioned. 


Red  Book  of  Sheffield-place,  58  (note) 

Stanage    Park,    extract 

from,  440 


from,  220 


Bayham  Abbey,  extract  ^'°"»  ^14 


•  Stoke,  extract  from,  244 
Stoneaston,  70  (note) 

■  Sufton    Court,    extract 

■  Sundridge,  61  (note) 
Sunninghill,  61  (note) 
Thoresby,  70  (note) 
Tyrringham,  59  (note) 
Valley    Field,      extract 

Wansley  Park,  59  (note) 

Warcsley  Park,  61  (note) 

-Warley,  near    Birming- 
ham, extract  from.  111 

-Went worth,  extract  from, 


141 


firom,  461 


Whersted,  61  (note) 
Widdial  Hall,  70  (note) 
•  Wingerworth,      extract 

Wobum  Abbey,  extract 


from,  424  (note) 
Regularity,  86 
Remarks,  literary  and  miscellaneous, 

352 
Rendlesham  House,  218 
Repton,   Humphry,  Esq.,  biographical 
notice  of,  1 

— ,  his  cottage, 


at  Harestreet,  601 
by,  22 


-,  list  of  works 
-,    number   of 


impressions  of  bis  sketches  in  circu- 
lation, 355  (note) 

-i  some  names 


of  places  improved  by,  284  (note) 

Richmond  Park,  480 

Rivenhall  Place,  42 

Rivers,  lines  of,  203 

Roads,  244 

,  form  of,  350 

,  lines  of,  203 

Rooms,  appropriation  of  views   from, 
222 

,  changes  in  customs  and  man- 
ners alters  the  uses  of,  276,  283 

-,  cursory    remarks    on    views 


from,  222 

,  effects  of  light  in,  458 

-,  extent  and   beauty  of  views 


186 


from,  223 
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Rogary  at  Ashridge,  530 

Rudding  Hall,  70  {note),  98 

Riig,  245 

Rural  architecture,  on,  41 1 

Russell-square,  details  and  intention, 

343 

as  an  example  of  level- 
ling-ground,  342 

. ,  the  statue,  343 


Sarsden,  270 

Scale,  133 

— — ,  use  of  cattle  as  a,  80 

Scarisbric,  250,  284  (note) 

Scenery,  garden,  329 

,  park,  328 

in  Wales,  245 

School-house,   example   of  a  Gothic, 

600 
Scientific  discussions,  341 
Scrielsby,  70  (note) 
Sea,  view  of  the,  at  Sherringham,  571 
Seasons,  114 
Sense,  good,  123 
Separate  establishments,  on,  338 
Separation  fence,  unobjectionable,  329 

(noie) 
Sezincot,  367 
Shadows,  Colours,  &c.,  New  Theory  of, 

by  Dr.  Milner,  313 
Shardeloes,  183, 186,  567 
Sheffield  Place,  58  {note)  292  {note) 

,  lake  at,  70 

Sherringham  Bower,  extract  from  the 

report  on,  570 

-,   interior    arrange- 


ment of,  582 


572 


-,  plantations,  572 
-,  site  for  the  house. 


stations,  579 


-,  situation,  570 

-,   walks,  drives,  and 

-,  the  woods,  571 
-,  the  sea,  571 


-,  the  village,  576 


Sherwood  Forest,  172 

Shrewsbury,  600 

Simplicity,  112 

Situation  for  a  large  house,  on  deter- 
mining the,  277 

of  Sherringham  Bower,  570 

of  Stanage  Park,  440 

and  arrangement  of  Michel 

Grove,  272 


Situations,  natural,  changed  by  art,  341 

and  characters,  of,  341 

",  remarks  on, 

39 
Situation  and  character,  endless  variety 

0^242 
■ o€  Endsleigh, 

586 
— of  Longleate, 

507 
of  Uppark,488 

. of      Winger- 
worth,  461 

Sketches     and    Hints    on    Landscape 
Gardening,  23 

Slides  and  sketches,  invented  by  Mr. 
Repton,  31 

,  description  of,  31  {note) 

,  slight  sketches  more  suitable  to, 

than  finished  drawings,  32  {note) 

Southgate,  284  {note) 

St.  Edmondsbury,  423  {note) 

St.  James's,  523 

St  James's  Palace,  262,  269 

St  John's,  entrance  to,  252 

St  Leonard's  Hill,  364  {noU) 

Stanage  Park,  440 

Stanmore,  40 

Supleton,  284  {note) 

Stations,  walks,  drives,  at   Sherring- 
ham, 579 

Statue,  the,  Russell-square,  343 

Statues,  equestrian,  343 

Stoke,  89  {note),  244 

Farm,  corridor  at,  366  {note) 

Park,  244,  250,  270 

,  Doric  portico  at,  253 

,  entrance  to,  252 


Pogies,  96,  136 


Stoneaston,  70  {note) 
Stonelands,  350 
Strange  absurdities,  349 
Stratton  Park,  284  {note) 
Streatham,  284  {note) 

f  report  concerning    a   villa 

at,  470 
Style,  change  of^  in  gardening,  233 

,  congruity  of,  85 

,  geometric,  84 

Styles  of  gardening,  diflferent,  326 
Suaon  Court,  220 
Sundridge  Park,  61  (note),  140 
Sunninghill,  61  {note) 

,  water  at,  70 
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Surface,  garden  at  Portugal,  exem- 
plifying the  manner  of  altering  the, 
with  its  mechanical  process,  482 

,  the  term  undulating  applied 

to,  S08 

Suttons,  250 

Symmetry,  112 

,  relating  to,  414 

> ,  some  remarks  on,  85 

and  uniibrmtty,  84 

Taplow,  262 

Taste,  an  essay  on,  title,  8ec,  given,  86 
(note) 

^  Answer  to  Mr.  Knight's  Inquiry 

into  the  Principles  of,  352 

f  congruity  recommended  as  the 

true  foundation  of  good,  101 

,  good,  can  only  be  acquired  by 

leisure  and  observation,  260  {note) 

,  influenced  by  £uhion,  325 

,  list  of  places  referred  to  as  ex- 
amples of,  130 

,  natural,  123 

,  observations  from  Montesquieu, 

on,  86 

,  observations   on,  in  Preface  to 

**  Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening," 
122 

,  requisites  of^  123  {note) 

,  true,  in  what  it  consists,  24 


Tatton,  91 

Park,  47 

,  water  at,  72 

MS.,  answer  to  Mr.  Knight's 


misquotation  of,  92  {note) 
Tendring  Park,  250 
Terraces,  234 
Thoresby,  70  (note),  217, 263 

,  cascade  at,  161 

,  rivulet,  at  164 

Trees  at  Beaudesert,  concerning  the, 

448 

,  eflfect  of  removing  tall,  432 

,  on  planting  single,  466 

,  round  head,   best   adapted  for 

associating  with  Gothic  architecture, 

347 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  garden   at, 

112 
Tyrringham,  59  {note) 

Undulating,  the  term  applied  to  surface, 

208 
Uniformity  of  character,  85 

4k 


Uniformity  and  symmetry,  84 
Unity,  85 

of  character,  428 

Uppark,  extract  from  the  report  con- 
cerning the  entrance,  &c.  488 
UtiUty,  111,  133 

VaUey  Field,  214 

Value  preferred  to  beauty,  567 

Variety,  112, 184,  505 

destroyed  by  its  excess,  334 

,  how  produced,  335 

Versailles,  Palace  of,  523 

Viaduct  proposed  for  Woburn  Abbey, 

545 
Views  from  rooms,  appropriation,  222 

I  cursory  remarks  on, 
222 

,  extent  and  beauty 

of,  223 

Vignettes,  preferable  to  landscapes 
bounded  by  definite  lines,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  reasons  for,  32 
(note  by  Kaiaphutin,) 

Villas,  concerning,  468 

Villa,  general  treatment  of  a,  exem- 
pUfied  in  Blenden  Hall,  430 

—  near  the  capital,  extract  from  a 
recent  report  of,  519 

-near  a  common  in  the  North  of 


England,  report  coiicerning  a,  473 
in  Essex,  very  singularly  situ- 


ated, report  concerning,  475 
on  Ham  Common,  602 


at  Streatharo,  report  concerning 

a,  470 
Vision,  at  what  distance  olgects  appear 

largest,  145 

,  axis  of,  147 

,  field  of,  355 


,  different  effecte  of  light  on  dif- 
ferent objects  o^  154 

,  quantity,  or  field  of,  149 

-,  reflectioos  from  the  surface  of 


water  explained  and  applied,  152 
-,  shape  of  ground  apparently  al- 


tered by  the  situation  of  the  specU- 
tor,  151 

Wales,  scenery  in,  245 

Walks,  lines  of,  203 

,  drives,  and  stations,  Sherring- 

ham,  579 
Wallhall,  284  (note) 
Wallwood  House,   report   concerning 

the  situation  for,  500 
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Waiulcy  Park,  59  {wte) 

Waretley  Park,  61  {moU) 

Wariey,lll 

Warwick  CaaUe,  369, 304 

Water,  conctnung,  70,  347 

-;  the  term  wtger  applied  by  Mr. 


Reptoa  aa  intennediate  between  a 
lake  and  a  jM9l,  example  at  Tatton 
Park,  73 

,  fences  otf  565 

may  be  too  naked  or  too  mndi 


clothed,  156 

-on  high  groond,  348 


-;  a  babbling  spring  may  be  imi- 


tated, 166 

;  caacade  at  Thoretby,  161 

-;  channel  at  Attingham  made  to 


connect    the  river  Teme  with  the 
Severn,  330 

dcceptiye  in  itireal  distance,  75 

-;  facility  of  disguising  diflRerent 


leveU,  75 

-,  modon  of,  example  at  Addle- 


strop,  161 

-,  reflections  fh»m  the  surfitce  of^ 


explained  and  applied,  158 
-,  rippling  motion  of,  166 


-;  a  river  easier  to  imitate  than  a 


lake,  166 

;  rivulet  at  Thoresby,  164 

-;  rocky  channel  at  Harewood, 


167 


at  a  place  near  the  capital,  534 

—  Ashridge,533 

—  Bayham  Abbey,  300 

—  Beaudesert,  448 

—  Blenheim,  77 

—  Gayhurst,  70 
-.  Holkham,  70 

—  Lathom,  88 

—  Longleate,  509 

—  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  70 

—  Sheffield  Place,  70 

—  Sunninghill,  70 
Meers,  Tatton  Park,  73 
at  Thoresby,  164 

—  Welbeck,  73 

—  Wentwonh  described,  164 

—  Wingerworth,  464, 
Wobuin  Abbey,  541 


Weir,  the,  at  Endsleigh,  593 
Welbeck,  50,  53,  66,  78,  134,  301, 

341,  539  (no/e) 
,  water  at,  73 


WemUy,  49,  56,  83 
Wembly  Park,  iu  defects,  79 
WentwDTth,  141,  363 

House,  134,  370 

,  the  great  hill  at,  141 

,  water  at,  described,  164 

West  Coker,  384  (note) 

West  Wycombe,  134,  water  at,  157 

-,  an    example  of  the 

clothing  of  water  at,  157 

-,  digmrion  oonceming 


tlie  approach  to,  159 
,  water  at,  160 


Whersted,  61  {note) 

White  Lodge,  480 

Whitton,  506  (note) 

Wickham  Market,  381 

Widdial  Hall,  70  (note) 

Wilderness,  364  (note) 

Wilton  Park,  343  (note) 

Wimpole,  317,  333,  370 

Wind,  remarkable  effects  of,  430  (note) 

Window,  Elizabethan,  437 

Windows,  concerning,  435 

and  doors,  position  of,  458 

Wingerworth,  461 

Winter-garden,  333 

Witley  Court,  417 

Witton,364 

Woburn,^,  331,  335,  456,  565 

,  drives  at,  333 

,  evergreen  drive  at,  335 

Abbey,  341 

,  approadies  to,  545 

-f  corridor  at,  ^66(note) 

,  character  and  situa- 


tion of,  538 


port  on,  536 


-,  drives  at,  553 

-,  extracts  from  tlie  re- 

-,  forcing-garden,    the, 


553 


— ,  garden  at,  550 

— ,  the  pleasure-ground. 


549 


545 


-,  shape  of  ground,  539 
-,  viaduct  proposed  for, 

-,  riews  from  the  house. 


540 


-,  the  water  at,  541 


Park,  553 


Wolterton  manor-house,  433  (note), 
497  (note) 
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Woodley,  263 
Woods,  182 

at  Sherringham,  571 

,  intricacy  of,  184 

,  leaving  groups  of,  195 

',  outline  of,  196 

■  ■        ,  on  thinning,  194 

,  opening  a  lawn  In  great,  197 


Woods,  quotation  from  Mr.Whateley's 
Observations  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing, 182  (note) 

,  variety  of,  184 

i —  Whateley*s    remarks     exem> 

plified  at  Shardeloes,  183 

WooUaton,  562 
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